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PREFACE 


The  following  pages  represent  a faithful  effort  to  portray  the  history 
of  Southwest  Texas  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  original  prospectus 
of  this  work.  Xo  other  work  along  the  same  lines  has  ever  been 
attempted,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  no  other  publication  can  be 
found  such  abundance  of  well  arranged  historical  material  pertaining 
to  Texas  in  general  and  to  Southwest  Texas  in  particular.  Other  Texas 
histories  have  endeavored  to  cover  the  entire  ground,  and  in  doing  so 
have  necessarily  slighted  sections  with  an  area  equal  to  that  of  many 
another  state  and  with  an  individual  history  of  intrinsic  interest  and 
value.  The  territorial  basis  of  these  volumes  can  be  roughly  described 
as  all  that  ])art  of  the  state  southwest  of  the  Guadalupe  river.  Of  this, 
San  Antonio.  l)eing  the  metropolis  and  historic  center,  has  received  the 
greater  share  of  attention,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  development  of  the 
entire  region  is  treated  with  more  fulness  and  accuracy  than  in  any 
previous  work  on  the  subject. 

•In  the  general  treatment  of  the  history  of  the  state,  it  may  be  said 
that  events  and  epochs  have  been  described  with  reference  to  their  bear- 
ing on  San  Antonio  and  Southwest  Texas ; by  which  the  following  ad- 
vantage has  resulted  : that  it  has  been  possilde  to  abbreviate  the  narrative 
of  events  that  belong  to  the  state  as  a whole,  and  to  amplify  all  that 
concerns  Southwest  Texas.  Throughout,  “Southwest  Texas”  is  the 
central  theme ; and  while  the  great  extent  of  territory  covered  forbids 
a detailed  “local  history’’  such  as  a single  city  or  county  might  receive, 
it  is  certain  that  attention  has  been  focussed  on  more  intimate  features 
of  the  life  and  affairs  of  this  section  of  the  state  than  has  been  successfully 
accomplished  in  any  other  work.  Every  historical  work  may  be  criticised 
for  lack  of  completeness  in  what  some  would  consider  essential  matters. 
F'or  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  search  this  work  in  vain  for  some 
facts  of  Texas  history,  it  should  be  stated,  that,  in  the  search  for  historical 
facts,  the  personal  interview  is  the  only  successful  method,  except  where 
the  history  lies  recorded  in  written  archives.  In  his  last  report,  the 
state  archivist  explained  his  fruitless  experiment  of  endeavoring  to  elicit 
historical  information  by  means  of  historical  data  blanks  and  personal 
letter^.  The  editor  of  this  work  had  a like  discouraging  experience, 
onlv  a meagre  numher  of  replies  being  received  to  a large  number  of 
data  blanks  sent  out. 

This  history,  therefore,  is  largely  the  result  of  personal  interviews, 
with  persons  living  in  various  parts  of  Southwest  Texas.  Each  in- 
formant and  each  interviewer  has  brought  a new  sheaf  of  facts  to  the 
sum  total  here  jniblished,  and  from  these  have  grown  this  History  of 
Southwest  Texas.  It  was  the  purpose,  as  originally  announced,  to  bring 
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out  the  personal  aspect  of  the  history  of  Southwest  Texas;  to  mention 
events  mainly  in  relation  to  the  persons  most  closely  connected  with 
them ; to  describe  the  country  as  far  as  possible  through  the  careers  of 
the  men  who  have  developed  it.  This  has  been  accomplished,  and  from 
the  personal  biographies  may  be  gleaned  many  general  historical  facts 
concerning  Texas  history. 

The  general  historical  editor  has  numerous  sources  of  assistance 
and  encouragement  to  acknowledge.  The  major  authorities  are  noted 
at  the  points  where  they  are  quoted  as  authority.  The  San  Antonio 
newspapers  have,  as  a matter  of  course,  been  drawn  upon  for  many  items, 
and  the  former  Herald,  and  the  Express,  whose  existence  has  been  con- 
tinuous for  over  thirty  years,  and  the  Gazette  and  Light,  have  each  con- 
tributed to  these  volumes,  acknowledgment  for  each  separate  quotation 
being  usually  made.  The  officials  of  the  Carnegie  Library  at  San  Antonio 
lent  every  encouragement  and  assistance  to  the  historian.  At  the  state 
library  in  Austin,  Mr.  E.  W.  Winkler  was  invaluable  in  directing  the 
search  for  material  among  the  newspaper  files,  and  gave  assistance  in 
many  other  ways. 
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SOUTHWEST  TEXAS  50  YEARS  AGO,  A'E  THE  BEGINNING  OF  PERMANENT  SETFLEMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


History  of  Southwest  Texas 


CHAPTER  L 

EXPLORATION  AND  DISCOVERY— LA  SALLE’S  COLONY. 

The  story  of  Texas  begins  with  the  time  when  the  first  civilized 
man  beheld  its  low-lying  shores  from  the  blue  waters  of  the  gulf,  or  for 
purpose  of  exploration  or  in  quest  of  habitation  and  settlement  set  foot 
upon  its  soil.  It  is  true,  for  centuries  before  the  caravels  of  Columbus 
set  forth  toward  the  unknown  Occident,  the  wild  roving  tribes  passed  and 
repassed  over  what  we  now  know  as  Texas,  setting  up  their  beehive  huts 
on  the  broad  prairies  or  in  the  shade  of  the  woodlands,  rudely  scratching 
the  fertile  soil  and  planting  and  harvesting  their  crops  of  grain,  hunting 
with  bow  and  arrow  the  shaggy  buflfalo  or  spearing  and  netting  the 
abundant  fish,  and  marauding  and  making  war  on  their  near  or  distant 
neighbors.  They  had  their  joys  and  their  sorrows,  their  loves  and  their 
liates ; among  them  were  degrees  of  skill  and  stupidity ; they  recognized 
that  some  must  command  and  the  rest  obey ; and  mingling  with  the  few 
realities*  was  the  thread  of  the  mysterious,  the  awe  and  terror  of  the 
overpowering  elements  about  them,  and  a certain  faith  or  superstition 
concerning  their  fate  after  death. 

In  other  words,  the  Indians  existed.  But  the  day  circumscribed  all 
their  acts  and  purposes.  Institutions  they  had  not,  there  was  none  of  the 
fabric  of  organized  society.  They  were  in  the  various  stages  of  bar- 
barism. At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  these  creatures  of  the 
forest  and  the  plain  had  not  reached  the  state  of  mental  and  social  de- 
velopment which  had  been  attained  by  races  from  the  far-away  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  and  in  the  Nile  valley  three  thousand  years  before. 

Thus  the  places  which  these  red  men  inhabited  were  as  they  had  been 
for  ages.  The  comings  and  goings  of  the  aborigines  did  not  make  for 
progress.  Their  abodes  and  their  society  were  swept  away  in  the  same 
hour  which  noted  their  own  departure — no  architecture,  no  art,  no  in- 
dustries, no  laws,  descend  from  these  races  as  a heritage  to  bless  and 
elevate  humanity.  Therefore  they  have  no  proper  history,  and  the  reg- 
ions that  knew  them  once  know  them  no  more.  The  red  man  through- 
out American  history  figures  very  much  as  his  compeer  the  wild  animal — 
something  to  be  reckoned  with  by  civilized  men  as  an  element  of  danger 
or  assistance,  but  not  as  an  equal  nor  as  a foundation  upon  which  might 
be  erected  a stable  society  and  system  of  institutions.  Indeed,  as  will  be 
noticed  hereafter,  every  attempt  by  the  Spanish  or  the  Erench  to  transfer 
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the  civilization  and  governmental  institutions  of  Europe  and  impose  them 
upon  the  Indian  tribes  of  America  found  the  barbarians  unequal  and  un- 
able for  the  change,  and  all  such  Utopias  and  American  empires  were 
from  the  first  doomed  to  collapse.  The  red  men  could!  not  amalgamate 
with  or  form  a part  of  new  world  civilization  and  even  now  after  cen- 
turies of  association  and  training  cannot,  and  they  liad  to  be  pushed 
aside  and  disregarded  by  the  enterprising  men  of  the  old  world. 

Therefore,  despite  the  presence  of  Indians,  Texas  was,  from  the 
standpoint  of  historical  narrative,  one  vast  barren  before  the  dawn  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  the  advent  of  the  European  to  the  gulf  coast.  And 
even  then,  two  centuries  were  destined  to  pass  before  any  other  than  a 
chance  explorer  should  seek  this  vast  region  for  purpose  of  occupation. 
Indeed,  during  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  impression 
prevailed  among  such  eminent  Frenchmen  as  La  Salle  that  the  Red  river 
was  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico,  thus  entirely  eliminating  from 
the  geography  of  the  time  that  country  of  imperial  magnitude  which  we 
now  call  Texas. 

In  a very  vague  and  general  way  the  land  bordering  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  became  known  to  Europeans  in  the  sixteenth  century:  By 

virtue  of  the  discoveries  of  Ponce  de  Leon  and  others  all  this  country 
was  claimed  by  Spain  and  was  known  by  the  name  Florida,  comprising 
all  the  region  westward  from  the  present  state  of  that  name  to  Mexico, 
and  including  the  portion  since  called  Texas,  but  which  at  that  time  was 
almost  a terra  incognita,  without  name  and  boundaries. 

Cabeza  de  Vaca. 

The  first  well  authenticated  visit  of  Europeans  to  Texas  is  that  of 
the  Panfilo  de  Narvaez  expedition,  which  started  to  explore  the  gulf 
coast  from  Florida.  This  enterprise  met  with  disaster,  and  it  was  the 
lot  of  one  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  with  several  companions,  to  first  cross  a large 
part  of  Texan  territory.  His  route  lay  from  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Antonio  river  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This 
happened  about  1535.  Some  ten  years  later  it  is  probable  that  Coronado, 
in  quest  for  gold  or  wealthy  kingdoms,  crossed  northern  Texas.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Hernando  de  Soto,  on  his  ill-fated  march 
to  the  Mississippi,  also  penetrated  some  portion  of  North  Texas.  The 
fact  that  Spain  was  in  actual  possession  of  Florida  from  1565  and  much 
before  that  time  had  conquered  and  established  an  empire  in  Mexico, 
makes  it  certain  that  expeditions  again  and  again  passed  between  the 
two  seats  of  settlement,  and  thus  repeatedly  trod  the  soil  of  Texas. 

Until  the  very  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  Texas  is  nearly 
bare  of  annals.  Spanish  ambition  and  conquest  were  in  the  meantime 
pushing  north  from  the  central  kingdom  of  Mexico,  and  the  expeditions 
of  priest  and  soldier  added  somewhat  to  the  knowledge  of  the  region  to 
the  east  of  the  pueblos  and  mines  of  New  Mexico.  Various  adventurers, 
for  personal  aggrandizement  or  other  designs,  invented  fabrications  con- 
cerning the  wealth,  magnificence  and  civilization  of  the  country  north- 
east of  Mexico,  but  in  1686  Alonzo  Paredes  rendered  a report,  honest 
and  fairly  accurate,  describing  the  status  and  geography  of  the  country. 
.He  pronounced  the  wealthy  kingdoms  to  be  fiction,  but  told  of  tribes  of 
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Indians  living  along  the  coast  who  subsisted  by  agriculture  and  were 
superior  to  the  roaming  tribes  further  west ; also  speaks  of  various  rivers, 
although  the  many  streams  flowing  toward  the  gulf  make  such  references 
in  early  Texas  history  confusing.  Along  certain  of  these  rivers,  prob- 
ably between  the  Colorado  and  the  Trinidad,  mention  is  made  of  a race 
of  superior  Indians,  the  Tejas,  and  as  this  is  the  first  reference  to  the 
name  which  later  was  used  to  designate  our  great  state,  it  will  be  well  to 
speak  here  of  the  source  of  the  designation  by  which  the  Lone  Star  state 
is  known  to  the  world. 

In  regard  to  the  name  Texas,  various  interpretations  and  origins 
have  been  assigned,  some  fanciful  and  traditional,  but  the  one  most  gen- 
erally accepted  by  historians  is  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraph  from 
Bancroft:  “Tejas  (Tehas)  was  the  name  of  the  one  of  the  tribes  in  the 
south,  as  the  Spaniards  understood  it  from  their  neighbors,  rather  than 
from  the  people  themselves.  This  word,  or  another  of  similar  sound,  was 
probably  not  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  tribe,  or  group  of  tribes,  but  a 
descriptive  term  in  their  language  or  that  of  their  neighbors.  Indeed, 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  word  meant  ‘friends.’  The  name  was 
retained  by  the  Spaniards  and  applied  to  the  province.  It  was  some- 
times written  in  old-style  Spanish,  Texas  (Tejas  and  Texas  are  both 
pronounced  in  Spanish,  tay-hass),  and  this  form  has  been  adopted  in 
English  with  a corresponding  change  in  pronunciation.” 

La  Salle — 1685. 

The  first  definite  and  important  event  in  the  history  of  Texas  is  a 
tragedy.  Nearly  two  centuries  passed  after  the  journey  of  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  before  the  first  real  occupation  of  Texan  soil  was  attempted.  And 
as  the  story  of  this  venture  is  in  itself  a drama,  likewise  is  it  the  last 
act  in  the  tragic  career  of  one  who  “without  ciuestion  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  explorers  whose  names  live  in  history.” 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  during  all  these  years  Texas  was  nominally 
a possession  of  Spain,  it  was  reserved  for  a party  of  men  under  the 
fleur  de  lis  of  France  to  plant  the  first  settlement  on  its  shores. 

Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  known  to  history  as  La  Salle, 
had  during  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  exploration  and  the 
planting  in  the  western  wilderness  of  fortified  outposts,  gained  over  to 
France  all  the  vast  region  bordering  the  great  lakes,  and  along  the  eastern 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  and  had  journeyed  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Father  of  Waters  itself.  By  building  Fort  St.  Louis  on  an  impregnable 
rock  by  the  Illinois  river  he  had  given  the  French  a commanding  posi- 
tion as  the  center  of  a great  Indian  confederacy,  and  thence  was  pre- 
paring to  extend  the  sway  of  New  France  southward  to  the  gulf.  With 
the  French  dominion  already  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi,  it  was  his  ambition  still  further 
to  hem  in  the  English  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  by  securing  com- 
plete control  of  the  Mississippi  from  source  to  mouth.  His  scheme  in- 
volved the  placing  of  forts  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  of  which  he  had 
already  taken  possession  in  1682,  naming  the  country  Louisiane  in  honor 
of  his  king. 

To  gain  permission  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  plans  La  Salle  returned 
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to  Erancc  and  set  fortli  in  a memorial  to  King  Louis  XIV  the  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  from  the  possession  of  this  western  country, 
declaring  what  rich  conquests  might  be  effected,  how  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  invade  Mexico  and  seize  the  mines  of  silver  and  gold,  etc.  Ihis 
petition  was  granted  in  1684,  and  the  zealous  explorer  at  once  made 
ready  for  the  enterprise  which  was  to  crown  all  his  past  efforts  in  the 
wilds  of  America. 

The  expedition  which  sailed  from  France  in  1684  consisted  of  four 
ships,  the  Joli,  the  Relle,  the  Aimable  and  the  St.  Francis ; some  three 
hundred  persons — a hundred  soldiers  recruited  from  the  dregs  of  the 
French  populace;  some  gentleman  volunteers,  besides  professed  me- 
chanics, laborers,  some  maidens  who  embarked  with  the  hope  of  ])ro- 
curing  husbands.  Recollet  friars,  and  three  priests,  one  of  whom  was 
Cavelier,  La  Salle’s  brother.  Such  a motley  company,  a counterpart  of 
many  others  sent  out  from  Europe  to  America  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  contained  too  little  of  moral  character  and  hardy  industry  to 
ever  effect  a permanent  colony  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  new 
world.  All  the  stamina  of  this  expedition  was  in  the  leader,  who  was 
powerless  to  carry  out  his  vast  plans  alone. 

Embarrassments  beset  the  enterprise  from  the  first.  Beaujeu,  the 
commander  of  the  fleet,  was  insubordinate  and  continually  opposed  La 
Salle,  whose  haughtiness  and  unwillingness  to  share  his  command  with 
others  proved  the  ultimate  undoing  of  both  himself  and  his  undertaking. 
The  first  serious  misfortune  was  the  loss  of  the  store  ship  St.  Francis 
which  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  and  gave  the  viceroy  the  first  in- 
formation of  an  expedition  to  the  region  claimed  by  Spain.  Then  when 
the  fleet  reached  Santo  Domingo  La  Salle  was  stricken  with  fever,  and 
during  two  months  of  illness  his  followers  gave  themselves  up  to  all 
manner  of  vice  and  dissipation  on  the  island.  Finally  La  Salle  on  the 
Aimable,  followed  by  the  Joli  and  the  Belle,  headed  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  He  was  in  unknown  waters  and  when  land  was  sighted 
he  was  far  to  the  west  of  the  mighty  river.  He  coasted  the  shore  for 
some  distance  in  search  of  the  mouth,  and  on  reaching  a point  below  the 
present  Matagorda  bay  he  was  joined  by  the  other  vessels,  and  after  a 
conference  the  conclusion  was  formed  that  he  had  gone  too  far  west. 
Thence  he  coasted  north  and  entered  Matagorda  bav,  which  he  believed 
one  of  the  mouths  of  Vlississippi.  Here  came  another  disaster.  The 
Aimable  was  wrecked  in  crossing  the  bar,  and  all  the  stores  and  sup- 
plies on  board  became  an  irretrievable  loss. 

La  Salle  was  firm  in  his  conviction  that  he  had  reached  his  sought- 
for  river,  and  a few  weeks  later  Beaujeu,  with  the  Joli,  sailed  for  France, 
leaving  the  bold  explorer  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons  and  the 
ship  Belle  to  hold  the  outpost  of  French  dominion  on  the  gulf  which 
was  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  the  Mississippi,  with  no  possibility 
of  communication  with  the  fort  on  the  Illinois,  with  none  of  the  elements 
or  purposes  of  a permanent  colony — a mere  germ  of  civilization  destined 
to  blight  and  decay  and  final  annihilation. 

A delightful  spot  a short  distance  up  the  La  Vaca  river  was  chosen 
for  the  seat  of  tlie  settlement ; where  to  the  north  stretched  alternate 
grassy  prairies  and  belts  of  woodland,  and  to  the  south  the  gray  mists 
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or  blue  waters  of  the  bay ; the  verdure  of  a semi-tropical  climate  sur- 
rounded them,  and  fruit,  «:ame  and  fish  abounded.  A fort,  called  St. 
Louis,  was  constructed.  Even  in  this  work  appeared  the  elements  of 
weakness  which  boded  no  ^ood  for  the  colony.  ‘"Carpenters  and  other 
mechanics  knew  nothing-  of  their  pretended  trades ; slight  attempts  at 
agriculture  were  not  successful.  The  vagabond  soldiers  and  settlers  had 
no  idea  of  discipline ; many  of  them  were  suffering  from  deadly  and 
loathsome  diseases  contracted  in  Santo  Domingo ; and  the  leading  men 
were  divided  into  hostile  cliques,  several  minor  conspiracies  being  re- 
vealed. The  leader  showed  unlimited  courage,  but  became  more  haughty 
and  unjust  as  difficulties  multiplied,  and  was  hated  by  many  in  his  com- 
pany.” 

La  Salle  made  several  expeditions  in  search  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
each  time  returned  unsuccessful,  after  having  endured  incredible  hard- 
ships in  fording  the  swollen  streams  and  marching  under  the  southern 
sun  and  suffering  dangers  from  man  and  beast.  Then  came  the  wreck  of 
the  Belle,  which  might  have  afforded  the  survivors  a last  means  of  es- 
caping the  country.  By  the  beginning  of  1687  hardly  fifty  persons  were 
alive  at  the  fort,  but  the  iron  heart  of  the  leader  was  still  not  subdued. 
The  only  hope  for  the  doomed  company  seemed  to  lie  in  the  possibility  of 
opening  communication  with  Canada  or  the  brave  Tonti  at  the  fort  on  the 
Illinois. 

Accordingly,  in  January,  La  Salle,  taking  about  half  the  men  at 
the  fort,  bade  final  farewell  and  set  out  to  the  northeast  for  Canada.  In 
March  the  party  had  reached  the  Trinitv  river,  when  several  of  the  men, 
inspired  with  hatred  of  La  Salle,  lured  him  into  an  ambuscade  and  cow- 
ardly shot  him,  having  just  previously  murdered  his  nephew  and  two 
followers. 

Thus  came  to  his  end,  on  Texas  soil,  one  of  the  foremost  men  of 
early  American  history,  and  although  his  last  resting  place  beside  one  of 
our  great  rivers  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  his  name  must  always  re- 
main as  the  first  on  the  Texas  roll  of  fame.  In  the  words  of  Parkman,  “he 
was  a hero  not  of  principle  nor  of  faith,  but  simply  of  a fixed  idea  and  a 
determined  purpose,”  but  in  the  end  he  had  “attempted  the  impossible 
and  had  grasped  at  what  vcas  too  vast  to  hold.” 

Of  the  party  which  accompanied  La  Salle,  the  conspirators  nearly 
all  met  violent  deaths  at  the  hands  of  themselves  or  of  the  Indians  in 
Texas,  and  the  friends  of  the  commander  finally  reached  the  Mississippi 
and  rejoined  their  countrymen  in  Canada. 

And  lastly  the  decimated  little  band  at  Lort  St.  Louis  on  the  La 
Vaca  passed  into  oblivion.  The  story  of  their  end  reached  the  world 
only  through  the  Indians  and  the  Spanish,  and  all  the  suffering  and 
miserv  which  crowned  their  last  days  must  be  left  to  the  imagination. 
Smallpox  scourged  the  remnant  of  twentv  persons,  and  toward  the  end 
of  i688  the  Indians  fell  upon  them  and  with  arrows  and  knife  dispatched 
all  but  four  or  five  who  were  carried  into  captivitv,  and  subsequently  de- 
livered over  to  the  Spaniards.  “In  ignominy  and  darkness  died  the  last 
embers  of  the  doomed  colony  of  La  Salle.”  The  buildings  and  fortifi- 
cations of  Lort  St.  Louis  went  to  decay  until  in  the  end  nothing  re- 
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maincd  to  tell  of  the  place  where  the  first  settlers  of  Texas  lived,  suf- 
fered and  perished. 

Alonzo  de  Leon. 

In  the  meantime  the  capture  of  the  store-ship  St.  Francis  by  the 
.Spanish  had  aroused  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  while  the 
colony  was  still  meagerly  existing  along  the  La  Vaca  the  ships  of  Spain 
were  scouring  the  coast  bent  on  its  destruction.  At  last,  guided  by  one 
of  La  Salle’s  former  followers,  Alonzo  de  Leon  of  Coahuila,  marched 
with  a force  of  one  hundred  men  to  the  northeast  across  the  rivers  of 
southern  Texas,  to  which  he  gave  their  present  names,  and  in  April, 
1689,  arrived  at  the  site  of  the  French  stronghold.  Here  he  found  a 
scene  of  desolation,  a dismantled  fort,  and  the  bleaching  bones  of  some 
of  the  colonists.  With  these  evidences  that  the  French  settlement  had 
come  to  naught,  he  returned  to  Mexico,  taking  very  favorable  reports 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country  and  the  friendliness  and 
superiority  of  the  natives. 


CHAPTER  II. 


SPANISH  ENTRADAS— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MISSIONS 

ft 

The  information  by  which  Captain  Leon  had  found  Fort  St.  Louis 
was  supplied  throueh  Frav  Damian  Manzanet,  a missionary  friar  in 
Coahuila,  who  had  inciuired  among  the  Indian  converts  at  the  mission 
and  ascertained  that  the  French  were  established  among  the  northern 
Indians  along  the  coast.  Father  IManzanet  accompanied  de  Leon  on 
his  expedition  of  i68q,  as  chaplain,  and  was  diligent  in  his  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  Indian  tribes  associated  under  the  name  Tejas.  While  the 
Tejas  chief  was  being  entertained  at  the  Spanish  camp  on  the  Guadalupe 
river.  Manzanet  urged  upon  him  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  for  him- 
self and  people,  and,  meeting  with  encouragement,  promised  to  send 
priests  to  his  villages.  Thus  was  conceived  the  Tejas  mission. 

This  news  about  the  Texan  country,  combined  with  rumors  about 
further  attempts  at  occupation  by  the  French,  led  the  Spanish,  viceroy 
of  Mexico  to  send  de  Leon  upon  a second  expedition.  The  arguments  of 
de  I. eon  showing  the  value  of  occupying  the  region  from  a political 
standpoint  were  reinforced  bv  the  accounts  of  Manzanet  concerning  the 
splendid  opportunities  for  advancing  Christianity  by  establishing  a mis- 
sion among  tribes  who  had  already  declared  their  willingness  to  accept 
conversion. 

De  Leon’s  Second  Expedition. 

This  second  expedition,  which  set  out  from  Coahuila  March  28, 
1690,  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  ten  soldiers,  lead  by  Captain  de  Leon, 
a missionary  force  headed  by  Father  Manzanet  and  three  Franciscans. 
The  personnel  of  the  company  was  little  suited  for  the  arduous  work 
that  confronted  them. 

Stopping  at  the  Guadalupe  as  before,  a thorough  search  was  made 
for  evidences  of  renewed  activity  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  the 
dismantled  fort  on  the  bay  of  Fspiritu  Santo  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  company  then  moved  eastward  to  the  country  of  the  Tejas,  or 
Asinai.  where  they  were  received  with  much  hospitality,  A site  for  a 
mission  was  chosen,  and  from  the  trees  of  the  surrounding  forest  were 
hewn  the  logs  from  which  was  constructed  the  first  church  in  Texas,  it 
being  consecrated  on  June  i,  i6qo. 

The  village  selected  for  the  first  missionary  efifort  of  Spain  in 
Texas  was  situated  between  the  Trinity  and  Neches  rivers,  in  east  Texas, 
northeast  of  the  present  city  of  Galveston.  It  was  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  nearest  Spanish  town,  so  that'  its  isolation  could  hardlv  have 
been  more  complete.  And  on  the  day  after  the  consecration  of  the  rude 
little  church.  Captain  de  Leon,  leaving  only  three  soldiers  to  protect  the 
friars,  again  plunged  into  the  wilderness  and  marched  back  to  Mexico. 
The  names  of  the  three  friars  who  thus  endured  the  solitude  and  hard- 
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ships  of  tlie  wilderness  in  their  zeal  to  instill  the  precepts  and  practices  of 
Christianity  in  barbarous  hearts  deserve  to  be  written;  they  are,  ^Miguel 
Fontecul)erta,  Francisco  de  Jesus  Maria,  and  Antonio  Bordoy.  Father 
Maiizanct  returned  with  de  Leoh. 

Mission  San  Francisco,  de  los  Tejas. 

Left  alone  to  i-wiaintain  and  spread  the  influence  of  the  mission  San 
I'rancisco  de  los  Tejas,  the  friars  had  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  of 
their  physical  situation,  with  the  indifference  of  the  natives  to  their 
teaching,  with  the  aboriginal  aversion  to  tribal  consolidation  and  per- 
manence of  residence,  and  hnally  with  pestilence  itself,  which  the  In- 
dian medicine  men  were  not  slow  to  attribute  to  the  baleful  influence  of 
the  new  missionaries.  During  i6qo-9i  three  thousand  deaths  occurred 
among  the  tribes  called  Tejas.  Father  Fontecuberta  himself  fell  a vic- 
tim to  disease,  and  ihe  other  two  had  to  bear  increasing  burdens  and 
expose  themselves  to  increasing  personal  peril.  The  friars  did  all  that 
human  effort  could  do.  In  June,  1690,  a second  mission  had  been  built 
j)robably  on  the  Neches  river,  being  named  Santisimo  Nombre  de  Maria, 
and  one  of  the  fathers  gave  his  attention  to  the  conversion  of  the  tribes 
in  this  vicinity. 

Texas’  First  Governor. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  mission  among  the  Tejas  and  the 
return  of  the  expedition,  the  royal  authorities  entered  upon  a plan  for 
extended  occupation  and  Christianizing  of  Texas.  Don  Domingo  Teran 
de  los  Rios  was  appointed  governor  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  was 
instructed  to  organize  an  expedition  by  sea  and  by  land,  which  should 
direct  its  efforts  to  exploration  of  the  region  to  the  north  of  the  Tejas 
and  should  establish  among  the  native  tribes  eight  missions.  The  ex- 
pedition, consisting  of  soldiers,  friars  and  numerous  attendants,  with 
droves  of  horses,  pack  animals  and  cattle,  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  on 
its  northern  march  in  the  earlv  summer  of  1691.  Teran  was  military 
chief  of  the  enterprise,  while  Father  Manzanet  was  religious  head  and 
also  held  the  office  of  commissary.  It  was  not  long  before  the  inter- 
ests of  these  men  came  into  conflict,  and  this  failure  to  work  in  harmony 
dirl  much  to  mar  the  fortune  of  the  expedition.  The  forces  that  came 
around  by  sea  did  not  effect  a junction  with  those  on  land  at  Espiritu 
Santo  bay,  as  planned,  and  this  also  weakened  the  enterprise. 

It  was  not  till  August  that  the  governor  and  his  company  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  de  los  Tejas,  where  the  news  of  what  had  been  ac- 
complished and  the  condition  of  the  Indians  was  not  of  very  encour- 
aging nature.  After  constituting  of  the  Tejas  tribes  a new  province, 
and  providing  for  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  missions.  Gov- 
ernor Teran  returned  to  Espiritu  Santo  to  meet  the  sea  expedition.  Bv 
the  time  this  was  done  and  the  mission  was  again  reached,  it  was  the  end 
of  October,  and  on  account  of  delays  and  the  cross-purposes  of  the 
friars  and  the  military,  much  of  the  spirit  and  energy  was  taken  out  of 
the  enterprise.  However,  despite  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the 
governor  determined  to  carry  out  instructions  for  the  exploration  of  the 
country  of  the  Cadodachos.  With  increasing  hardships  each  dav,  he 
continued  north  to  the  Red  river,  which  was  reached  late  in  N’ovember, 
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and  from  that  point,  without  having  accomplished  more  than  the  most 
meagre  results  of  exploration  and  treating  with  native  tribes,  retraced 
his  way  to  the  missions,  where  the  wretched  company  arrived  December 
30tli,  A few  days  later  he  set  out  for  Mexico,  where  he  and  his  soldiers 
ariived  in  April,  1692. 

Failure  of  the  First  Missions. 

From  a military  point  of  view,  the  expedition  was  fruitless,  and 
scarce!}'  more  can  be  said  for  the  missionary  efforts.  Not  one  of  the 
eight  additional  missions  was  established.  In  fact,  the  friars  soon  found 
it  impracticable,  if  not  impossible,  to  maintain  the  two  original  missions. 
The  Indians  were  giving  trouble,  the  small  guard  of  soldiers  proved  un- 
ruly, drought  blighted  the  crops  for  two  successive  seasons,  the  cattle 
died  of  disease,  and  IManzanet,  after  more  than  a year  of  unsuccessful 
effort,  confessed  to  the  viceroy  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the 
establisliment  with.out  sufficient  military  protection.  But  with  the  fear 
of  French  aggression  allaved  for  the  time,  the  government  ceased  to  be 
concerned  about  Texas,  and  on  August  21,  1693,  the  priests  were  or- 
dered to  abandon  the  missions  and  return  to  Mexico. 

For  twenty  years  thereafter  Texas  existed  only  in  name,  and  over 
the  forts  of  the  soldiers  and  the  chapels  of  the  priests  the  aboriginal 
wilderness  held  sway  as  in  the  years  before  La  Salle  led  his  little  company 
upon  the  shores  of  Matagorda  bay.  The  career  of  Texas  contains  many 
vicissitudes,  and  by  no  means  least  interesting  of  her  annals  is  the  period 
beginning  with  the  advent  of  the  indomitable  Frenchman  and  closing 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  missionaries — a drama  which  is 
played  through  all  its  scenes  in  less  than  ten  years. 

Answering  a pertinent  query  as  to  what  practical  results  accrued 
from  these  first  Spanish  entradas,  IMr.  R.  C.  Clark^  maintains  that  these 
expeditions  laid  the  foundations  of  experience  on  which  subsequent  mis- 
sionary enterprises  were  built.  “That  remote  inland  settlements  are  dif- 
ficult to  establish,  and  more  difficult  to  maintain ; that  the  organization 
of  an  extensive  system  of  missions  must  be  the  slow  work  of  years,  and 
not  the  accomplishment  of  a summer  campaign  ; that  the  conversion  of 
even  the  most  tractable  of  Indians  must  be  a mingling  of  force  with  per- 
suasion ; and  finally  that  the  mission  could  thrive  only  when  it  existed 
side  by  side  with  the  presidio, — these  were  the  useful  deductions  from 
Fray  Damian  j^.Ianzanet’s  costly  experimenting.”  Furthermore,  through 
de  Leon's  and  Teran’s  campaigns  the  geography  and  physical  nature  of 
Texas  first  became  a matter  of  accurate  knowledge,  a knowledge  that  was 
available  for  all  future  expeditions. 

Mn  Tex.  Hist.  Assn.  Quarterly,  Vol.  v,  201. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PERAIANENT  OCCUPATION  BY  SPAIN. 


Throughout  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Texas  was  a 
mere  debatable  ground  where  the  French  trade  enterprise  pushing  west 
from  the  Mississippi  and  the  Spanish  missionary  and  military  expedi- 
tions from  the  southwest  came  together  and  overlapped.  Texas  history 
of  this  period  concerns  itself  mainly  with  French  and  Spanish  disputes 
over  boundaries,  with  various  smuggling  enterprises  between  the  two 
provinces,  and  with  the  establishment  of  some  missions. 

As  the  colony  of  La  Salle  had  first  instigated  the  Spanish  to  secure 
Texas  under  their  dominion,  so  a second  encroachment  from  the  French 
was  the  beginning  of  all  the  activity  which  we  have  to  witness  in  the 
land  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande  during  the  next  hundred  years. 
Indeed,  it  is  a matter  of  interesting  speculation,  if  the  Spaniards  had 
not  been  inspired  by  territorial  jealousy,  whether  Texas  territory  would 
not  have  lain  unoccupied  throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  and  later  presented  an  entirely  open  field  to  American  en- 
terprise and  settlement. 

Friar  Hidalgo. 

Though  the  missions  among  the  Tejas  were  abandoned  in  1693, 
the  work  of  the  devoted  friars  in  that  quarter  was  not  soon  forgotten,  nor 
did  the  zealous  Franciscans  cease  to  project  plans  for  the  extension  of 
Christianity  among  those  tribes.  A friar  of  Queretaro,  Francisco 
Hidalgo,  who  had  been  with  Manzanet  among  the  Asinais,  and  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  century  was  in  charge  of  the  newly  established  mission 

San  Juan  Bautista. 

of  San  Juan  Bautista,  between  the  Sabinas  and  Rio  Grande,  through 
all  these  years  continued  his  interest  in  his  former  charges.  But  for  a 
long  time  missionary  effort  was  confined  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Finally 
becoming  discouraged,  Hidalgo  set  out  alone  to  the  Asinais  and  for  sev- 
eral years  labored  among  them,  hoping  that  his  pioneer  efforts  would 
be  followed  up  by  substantial  aid  from  the  south.  Disappointed  at 
Spain’s  policy  of  neglect  of  Texas,  he  turned  to  the  French  of  Louisiana. 

Commercial  Aggression  from  Louisiana. 

At  the  opening  of  the  i8th  century,  France  had  gained  a strong 
foothold  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  Fort  Biloxi  having  been  es- 
tablished and  the  country  north  and  along  Red  river  being  exploited  for 
trade  with  the  Indians.  The  extension  of  French  influence  was  going 
on  rapidly  and  soon  became  a real  menace  to  Spanish  power  in  Mexico 
and  in  the  Floridas.  The  French  were  much  more  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful in  the  Indian  trade  than  the  Spanish,  and  this  politico-commer- 
cial power  of  the  French  was  at  once  recognized  as  a verv  dangerous 
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factor.  In  1712  a monopoly  of  the  Louisiana  trade  for  a period  of  fif- 
teen years  was  granted  to  Antoine  Crozat,  and  he  proceeded  with  much 
energy  to  occupy  the  field  and  draw  the  trade  of  a broad  territory  to- 
ward the  Mississippi.  To  further  his  commercial  schemes,  he  tried  to 
negotiate  some  sort  of  trade  agreement  with  Mexico,  but  Spanish  an- 
thorities  at  once  took  alarm  and  declared  a rigorous  policy  of  “closed 
door’'  to  all  foreign  nations.  Thus  early  did  Spanish  exclusiveness  as- 
sert itself  in  the  conduct  of  the  American  colonies. 

But  the  opportunity  came  to  the  French  from  an  unlooked  for 
source.  His  missionary  zeal  proving  stronger  than  his  patriotism,  Hidalgo 
had,  in  1711,  written  a letter  to  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  inviting  his 
co-operation  in  establishing  a mission  among  the  Asinais  Indians.  Here 
was  a most  excellent  pretext  for  extending  the  trade  among  the  Texas 
Indian  tribes  and  at  the  same  time  coming  into  relations  with  the  Spanish 
that  might  prove  profitable  from  a commercial  standpoint. 

St.  Denis  Invades  Texas. 

The  outcome  of  it  all  was  that  an  expedition  set  out  from  Mobile 
late  in  1713,  its  objects  being  stated  in  the  passport  dated  September 
12,  1713,  as  follows:  “The  sieur  de  Saint  Denis  is  to  take  twenty-four 

men  and  as  many  Indians  as  necessary  and  with  them  go  in  search  of 

the  mission  of  Fray  Francisco  Hidalgo  in  response  to  his  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 17,  1711,  and  there  to  purchase  horses  and  cattle  for  the  province  of 
Louisiana.”  Louis  Juchereau  de  Saint  Denis,  the  next  important  char- 
acter in  this  story,  was  an  officer  from  Louisiana.  In  1705  he  is  said 
to  have  traversed  the  country  from  the  Red  river  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
his  long  familiarity  with  the  Indian  tribes  and  knowledge  of  their  lan- 
guage gave  him  eminent  fitness  for  the  leadership  of  this  expedition. 

The  ostensible  motives  of  the  expedition  were  thus  two- fold,  and 
provided  he  conformed  his  actions  according  to  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  his  passport  his  movements  could  hardly  be  interpreted  as  open 

hostility  against  Spanish  dominion.  Arriving  at  Natchitoches,  the  party 
built  store  houses  and  left  them  under  guard  as  a base  of  supplies  while 
they  set  out  into  Spanish  territory.  At  the  village  of  the  Asinais,  where 
the  old  Spanish  mission  had  been,  they  halted  for  six  months  or  more. 
There  they  were  able  to  obtain  horses  and  cattle  in  great  abundance,  afid 
this  being  the  professed  object  of  the  expedition,  and  not  having  found 
Hidalgo  and  hence  unable  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  mission,  there 
was  little  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  journey  inland.  But  there 
was  an  urgent  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  that  their  beloved  padre 
should  return  to  them,  and  an  Indian  chief  and  a party  of  his  followers 
offering  their  services  as  guides  to  the  Spanish  settlements,  St.  Denis  and 
his  party  finally  set  out  toward  the  Rio  Grande. 

First  Mention  of  San  Antonio. 

It  is  noteworthv  that  St.  Denis  crossed  the  San  Antonio  river  at  a 
point  where  an  Indian  village  was  located,  and  that  he  commented  on 
the  eligibility  of  the  site  for  a settlement  and  presidio.  This  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  opinion  that  the  site  of  the  present  San  Antonio  was  cov- 
ered by  an  Indian  village  before  the  Spanish  came,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  St.  Denis  crossed  the  river  just  at  this  point. 
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'Fhc  mission  ami  ])rcsi(lio  of  San  Juan  Haiitista,  which  was  the 
northernmost  Spanish  post,  located  about  two  leagues  south  of  the  Rio 
(Irande,  was  then  commanded  by  Ca])tain  Dieoo  Ramon.  Arriving  there 
early  in  1715,  St.  Denis  presented  the  commander  his  ])assport  with  its 
distinct  ])i*o])osition  for  trade  relations  between  the  I^Tench  and  Spaniards. 

Idle  commander  of  the  presidio  received  St.  Denis  kindly,  but  de- 
tained him  till  he  should  receive  instructions  from  the  viceroy.  In  the 
meantime  the  Frenchman  became  enamoured  of  the  commandant’s  grand- 
daughter, whom  he  afterward  married.  This  may  have  influenced  him 
somewhat  in  the  S])anish  behalf,  for  at  any  rate  he  is  afterward  found 
acting,  apparently,  a double  ])art.  With  complete  disinterest  for  his 
French  employers,  he  advocated  the  occupation  of  Texas  and  pictured  the 
manv  advantages  which  would  come  to  Spain  through  commerce  and 
agriculture  in  tliat  region.  By  the  viceroy’s  orders  he  was  sent  to  Mexico, 
where  he  made  a deposition  of  all  his  purposes  and  plans  in  entering  in 
this  bold  manner  upon  Spanish  territory. 

Captain  Ramon. 

With  the  French  firmlv  established  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, aggressivelv  reaching  out  for  commercial  if  not  military  con- 
quest, and  with  one  of  the  advance  guards  boldly  penetrating  ^Mexico 
and  asking  for  favors  that  Spanish  policy  had  firmly  forbidden,  the 
viceroy  and  his  advisers  felt  that  the  need  to  occupy  and  protect  the 
northeastern  border  demanded  immediate  action.  During  the  summer 
of  1715  an  expedition  was  organized.  Domingo  Ramon  was  appointed 
its  captain,  and  St.  Denis  himself  was  given  a salaried  position  in  the 
company.  Only  a small  body  of  regular  soldiers  composed  the  military 
strength  of  the  entrada,  but  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
evils  as  had  undone  the  former  invasions,  only  men  of  family  were  sent 
along  to  accompany  the  priests,  and  the  actual  settlers  were  equipped 
with  agricultural  implements  and  oxen.  Padre  Hidalgo,  who  joined 
the  company,  now  saw  his  plans  of  many  years  about  to  reach  accom- 
])lishment.  Early  in  1716  the  march  was  begun,  and  in  April  the  com- 
pany, consisting  of  a total  of  sixty-five  persons,  with  a great  amount 
of  baggage  and  live-stock,  left  the  Rio  Grande,  and  under  guidance  ot 
St.  Denis  followed  the  “Old  Presidio  Road’’^  northeasterly.  On  May 
15th  they  encamped  at  some  springs  to  which  thev  gave  the  name  San 


“The  ‘old  San  Antonio  road’  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  been  the 
most  romantic  route  upon  the  western  continent.  The  highway  between  Texas 
and  Mexico,  what  expeditions  of  war,  of  plunder,  of  savage  revenge,  have  trav- 
ers.ed  it ! What  heroic  soldiers  of  liberty  lost  their  lives  upon  it.  What  mean 
and  brutal  massacres  have  been  done  along  its  dusty  stretches.  What  ghostly 
processions  of  friar  and  arquebusier,  of  sandaled  Mexican  soldier  and  tawny- 
painted  Comanche;  of  broad-hatted  buck,skin-breeched  volunteer  for  Texan  liberty; 
of  gaunt  emigrant,  or  fugitive  from  justice,  with  pistols  at  his  belt  and  a Win- 
chester at  his  saddle ; of  Confederate  gray  and  Union  blue,  seem  to  dance  before 
one’s  eyes  as  he  rides  upon  it ! The  romance  of  the  road  and  all  its  tributaries 
is  by  no  means  finished ; there  is  every  onportunity  for  the  adventurous  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  midst  of  danger  even  forty  miles  from  ‘San  Anton;’  and  some- 
times the  danger  come.s  galloping,  in  the  shape  of  mounted  Indians  into  the  veiy 
suburbs  of  San  Antonio  itself.” — Edward  King,  in  1873. 
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San  Pedro  Springs. 

Pedro,  and  which  Captain  Ramon  noted  as  a good  site  for  a city.  That 
valiant  captain’s  judgment  has  long  since  been  affirmed. 

In  Jnne  Captain  Ramon  arrived  at  the  site  of  the  abandoned  mis- 
sion of  San  Francisco  de  los  Tejas,  and  set  to  work  re-establishing  the 
mission.  A new  site  about  twelve  miles  away  was  selected,  and  the 

Restoration  of  the  Missions. 

hnilding  of  a new  mission  was  soon  under  way.  Serving  as  the  religions 
center  of  several  tribes,  it  now  became  San  Francisco  de  los  X'eches, 
with  Father  Hidalgo  in  charge.  Among  the  Asinais,  nine  leagues  dis- 
tant, was  founded  Pnrisima  Conce])cion ; and  at  the  village  of  the 
X'acogdoches,  the  mission  of  Fenestra  Senora  de  Gnadalnpe,  while  some 
twenty  miles  awav  was  mission  San  Joseph.  A little  later  two  other  mis- 
sions were  established  among  the  Adaes  and  Aes,  nearer  Red  river. 

Tims,  as  a direct  result  of  the  hold  incursion  of  Saint  Denis,  which 
was  in  itself  but  a part  of  the  energetic  movement  of  the  French  to  occupy 
L.onisiana  and  extend  the  limits  of  Flew  France  deep  into  the  western 
wilderness,  the  Spaniards,  in  the  year  1716,  established  a group  of  mis- 
sions and  military  garrisons  on  the  borders  of  east  Texas  where  for 
more  than  a century  the  French  and  later  the  Americans  were  to  con- 
tend with  the  Spanish  in  a vain  endeavor  to  maintain  a honndary  be- 
tween two  opjmsed  types  of  civilization.  “The  real  significance  of  the 
expedition  fof  St.  Denis)  is  that  it  determined  the  ownership  of  Texas. 
The  Spanish  established,  by  fact  of  actual  possession,  their  title  to  the 
lands  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  cut  rad  a of  Captain  Ramon  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  till  a line  of  missions  and  presidios  was  established  ex- 
tending from  the  lands  of  the  Aes  and  Adaes  to  the  Rio  Grande ; and 
the  western  limit  of  Louisiana  was  fixed  at  the  Sabine.  But  for  the 
menace  of  St.  Denis’  presence  to  arouse  the  slow  and  indifferent  Mexi- 
can government  to  action,  it  is  probable  that  the  movement  to  occupy 
Texas  would  not  have  come  till  much  later. 

Mission  and  Presidio. 

The  three  instruments  by  which  Spain  endeavored  to  hold  Texas 
were  the  mission,  the  presidio,  and  the  pueblo.  One  of  the  chief  objects 
sought  with  more  or  less  sincerity  in  Spanish  colonization  in  America 
was  the  Christianizing  of  the  Indians,  and  the  mission  worked  to  this 
end.  The  principal  figures  of  the  mission  were  the  priests,  who  en- 
deavored to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  arts  of  civilization  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  They  also  tried  to  induce  the  Indians  to  dwell  in  central 
communities  or  villages  and  depend  for  existence  upon  the  settled  pur- 
suits of  agriculture  instead  of  roving  from  place  to  place,  which  always 
proved  the  most  embarrassing  quality  of  the  Indian  character.  This 
settlement  of  the  Indians  was  known  as  the  pueblo,  and  both  pueblo  and 
mission  were  composite  parts  of  the  general  scheme.  In  addition  there 
w^as  the  presidio,  or  fortified  stronghold  garrisoned  with  soldiers,  which 
was  especially  necessary  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  plant  the  colony 

^ R.  C.  Cl, ark,  Texas  Hist.  Assn.  Quarterly,  Vol.  VI. 
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in  a liostile  country.  Such  a military  post  was  usually  placed  within 
convenient  distance  of  a group  of  several  missions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  plan  of  colonization  involved  considering 
the  natives  as  factors  and  co-operators  in  the  scheme,  and  the  holding 
of  the  Indians  in  such  social  and  administrative  restrictions  as  would 
form  a mixed  community  of  white  and  of  red  men.  History  has  shown 
that  this  was  an  impracticable  and  idealistic  undertaking,  and  proved 
the  weakness  of  both  French  and  Spanish  civilization  in  America.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  English  disregarded  the  red  men  altogether,  and 
did  not  admit  them  into  their  scheme  of  society  at  all ; put  the  red  m.an 
on  the  same  plane  with  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  took  his  land  by  treaty  or 
force,  and  by  their  own  courage  and  hardihood  and  colonial  enterprise 
founded  a society  strong  both  within  and  without,  and  able,  after  estab- 
lishing its  own  boundaries,  to  push  out  and  permanently  conquer  the 
western  wilds. 

In  addition  to  this  vital  defect  in  her  plan  of  Texan  occupation, 
Spain,  partly  from  European  wars  and  consequent  weakness  at  home  and 
abroad,  lacked  the  enterprise  necessary  to  push  out  into  the  country 
northeast  of  her  Mexican  empire,  and  the  few  attempts  she  did  make 
during  the  eighteenth  century  were  so  feeble  and  disjointed  from  any 
definite  purposes  of  colonization  that  they  were  almost  fruitless  in  re- 
sults. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SAN  ANTONIO  DE  BEXAR,  OUTPOST  OF  THE  SPANISH 
ERONTIER  AND  CENTER  OF  MISSIONS. 

That  the  headwaters  of  the  San  Antonio  river,  especially  San  Pedro 
springs,  were  a favorable  site  for  settlement  and  a military  post,  was 
remarked  by  St.  Denis  and  Captain  Ramon.  Even  before  them,  the 
friars  had  indicated  the  spot  as  a proper  location  for  missions.  The  mis- 
sionaries were  the  first  to  occupy  the  place,  so  that  in  the  matter  of 
priority  of  settlement  the  church  must  be  given  precedence  over  the 
military. 

For  some  time  the  friars  had  been  asking  for  the  establishment  of  a 
mission  in  the  territory  between  the  San  Antonio  and  Guadalupe  rivers, 
and  in  1716  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  viceroy,  with  the  advice 
that  a mission  that  Padre  Olivares  had  planned  to  establish  on  the  banks 
of  the  San  Antonio  river  was,  by  all  means,  to  be  founded  since  it  could 
be  used  to  prevent  invasion  through  Bahia  del  Espiritu  Santo,  and  as  a 
connecting  link  between  this  bay,  when  settled,  and  the  country  of  the 
Texas.  In  pursuance  of  this  advice  orders  were  issued  for  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  missions  between  the  San  Antonio  and  Guadalupe 
rivers.  Instructions  were  given  that  in  locating  these  missions  and  the 
Indian  settlements  connected  with  them,  space  should  be  left  for  the 
founding  of  two  cities  or  villas  which,  as  time  passed,  would  be  needed 
as  capitals  of  the  province. 

In  May,  1718,  Eather  Eray  Antonio  de  Buenaventura  y Olivares,  in 
pursuance  of  the  viceroy’s  orders,  removed  “the  Xumanes  Indians  and 
everything  belonging  to  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco  Solano,”  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  to  the  San  Antonio  river,  where  he  founded  the  Mission  of 
San  Antonio  de  Valero.  The  mission  was  located  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  San  Pedro,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the  present  cathedral 
of  San  Fernando.  There  it  remained  until  1722,  when  it  was  removed, 
with  the  presidio,  to  Military  Plaza.^ 

Here  was  the  mission  of  San  Antonio  established  on  the  site  that 
has  since  become  the  city  of  San  Antonio.  Next  came  the  military 
garrison  and  civil  settlement.  And  for  a description  of  this  we  turn  to 
an  ancient  chronicle,  the  Compendium  of  the  History  of  Texas,  written 


Hhis  mission  had  experienced  various  removals.  According  to  the  old  church 
records  it  was  established  in  1703  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  under  the  title 
of  Mission  of  San  Francisco  Solano.  It  was  transferred  to  the  neighborhood  of 
San  Yldefonso  in  1712.  Thence  it  was  moved  to  San  Jose  on  the  Rio  Grande  in 
1713,  and  finally  transported  to  the  San  Antonio  river.  At  its  new  location  it 
was  renamed  in  honor  of  its  patron  saint,  St.  Anthony,  and  the  viceroy,  Marquis 
de  Valero. 
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by  lionilla  in  1772:^  ‘‘The  missionaries  kept  anxiously  begging  for  San 
Denis,  with  a view  to  the  subjection  of  the  Indians,  and  clamoring  for  a 
reinforcement  of  people  hel])ful  in  promoting  their  stability.  But  his 
excellency,  the  Alarcpies  de  \Tlero,  gave  the  a])])ointment  of  governor  of 
Coaguila  and  Texas  to  Don  Martin  de  Alarcon  of  the  order  of  Santiago, 
with  a salary  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  pesos  a year.”  Alarcon 
was  a soldier  of  fortune,  yet  high  in  favor  with  the  government.  His- 
achievements  in  Texas  hardly  justified  his  previous  official  record. 

“This  new  governor,”  continues  annalist  Bonilla,  “was  under  orders 
to  carry  fifty  married  soldiers,  three  master-carpenters,  a blacksmith,  and 
a stone-mason,  to  teach  the  Indians  and  put  the  settlement  on  a firm  basis, 
each  one,  like  the  soldiers,  drawing  a yearly  salary  of  four  hundred  pesos, 
ddiese  measures  were  ap])roved  in  royal  cedula  of  the  nth  of  June,  1718. 

“A  year's  salary  was  advanced  to  Alarcon,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1718  he  entered  the  province  of  Texas.  But,  although  he  founded  the 
presidio  of  San  Antonio  de  Vexar,  the  missionary  fathers  at  once  made 
complaint  that  he  had  not  brought  the  master  mechanics,  or  filled  out  the 
number  of  the  [fifty]  soldiers,  and  [that]  those  [he  did  bring  were] 
idle  fellows,  and  very  hurtful,  on  account  of  belonging,  for  the  greater 
])art,  to  the  most  corrupt  and  worthless  classes  in  all  Nueva  Espaha ; and, 
finally,  that  his  irregular  measures  endangered  success  in  the  reduction 
of  the  .heathen.”  * 

The  settlement,  of  about  thirty  families,  the  presidio  of  San  Antonio 
de  Bexar,  both  founded  by  Alarcon,  and  the  mission  of  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  which  had  been  founded  just  before  by  Padre  Olivares,  were 
placed  near  together.  ““TIitherto  the  Texas  country  had  been  the  ob- 
jective point  of  occupation.  Now,  Bexar,  which  was  to  become  the  final 
rallying  point  of  the  Spaniards,  begins  to  rise  into  view  ; while  the  eastern 
frontier  becomes  a secondary  consideration,  and  finally  relatively  unim- 
]X3rtant.  Bexar  was  at  first  founded  to  prevent  invasion  through  Bahia, 
while  later  the  settlement  at  Bahia  (Goliad)  was  kept  up  as  a means  of 
])rotecting  the  more  important  stronghold  on  the  San  Antonio  river.” 

Returning  to  the  quaint  commentary  of  Bonilla,  we  read:  “War 

having  broken  out  between  Spain  and  France  during  the  regency  of  the 
Duque  de  Orleans,  the  French  invaded  the  presidio  of  Panzacola,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1719;  and  on  the  same  day  in  the  month  of  June  following 
Don  Luis  de  San  Denis  took  the  opportunity  to  relieve  his  outraged 
feelings,  by  attacking,  with  the  aid  of  the  Indians  of  the  north,  the  mis- 
sions of  los  Adaes  and  Texas  and  compelling  their  inhabitants  to  retreat 
post-baste  to  the  presidio  of  San  Antonio  de  Vexar.” 

This  French  invasion  had  the  usual  effect  of  stirring  the  Spaniards 
to  fervid  activity.  Alarcon  having  in  the  meantime  resigned,  the  gov- 


UA.S  translated  by  Elizabeth  Howard  West,  in  Texas  Hist.  Assn.  Quarterly, 
Vol.  VHI. 

*It  was  said  that  the  only  thing  Alarcon  accomnlished  was  to  bring  a com- 
pany of  soldiers  with  their  families  to  the  hanks  of  the  San  Antonio  river,  where 
the  mission  had  already  been  founded,  in  which  work  the  missionaries  had  already 
incurred  great  danger  and  many  hardships. 

Alattie  Alice  Austin,  on  the  Municipal  Government  of  San  Fernando  de 
Bexar,  in  Texas  Hist.  Assn.  Quarterly,  Vol.  VHI. 
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ernment  of  Texas  and  defense  of  its  borders  was  intrusted  to  Marques 
de  San  Miguel  de  Aguayo,  who  started  on  his  inarch  to  Texas  in  the 
year  1720  “with  five  hundred  dragoons  which  he  had  levied  at  his  own 
cost,  and  two  companies  of  cavalry,  paying  all  expenses  occasioned  by 
this  expedition.  He  came  without  opposition  to  the  Adaes  country,  as 
the  Erench  had  retreated  to  their  posts  of  Candodachos  and  Nachitoches, 
and  the  general  convocation  of  the  Indians  which  San  Denis  had  as- 
sembled, had  disappeared. 

“The  king,  being  notified  that  this  expedition  had  been  prepared, 
ordered  that  when  the  Province  of  Texas  was  once  recovered,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  fortify  it,  and  that  war  should  not  be  waged  against 
the  Erench.  Accordingly,  all  acts  of  hostility  were  suspended. 

“The  Marques  de  Aguayo  re-established  the  old  missions,  founded 
the  rest  which  are  now  in  existence,  and  the  presidios  of  Nuestra  Senora 
del  Pilar  de  los  Adaes,  Loreto,  or  P)ahia  del  Espiritu  Santo,  on  the  same 
site  where  Roberto  Cavalier  de  la  Sala  had  put  his  fort,  and  that  of  los 
Dolores,  which  today  is  the  site  of  the  abandoned  Orcoquisac ; he  found 
a better  site  for  San  Antonio  de  \Txar,  locating  it  between  the  rivers 
San  Antonio  and  San  Pedro ; and  finally,  left  the  province  garrisoned 
with  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  soldiers,  a hundred  at  los  Adaes, 
ninety  at  la  Bahia,  twenty-five  at  los  Dolores,  and  fifty-three  at  San 
Antonio,  taking  eighteen  months  for  the  expedition.” 

Mission  San  Jose. 

Aguayo  gave  San  Antonio  another  mission.  Mission  San  Jose  de 
Aguayo,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  missions,  even  in  its  present  ruined 
condition,  was  “erected”  (that  is,  was  authorized)  in  1720;  being  de- 
nominated “de  Aguayo”  in  honor  of  the  governor  who  came  to  the  prov- 
ince that  year.  It  was  the  first  of  the  missions  to  be  finished,  on  March  5, 
1831  ; on  the  same  day  the  three  other  missions  south  of  the  city  were 
begun. 

“When  the  Marques  de  San  Miguel  de  Aguayo  retired  from  the 
Province  of  Texas,  in  1722,  his  lieutenant  general,  Don  Eernando  Peres 
de  Almazan,  stayed  as  governor.  In  the  time  of  the  former  the  attacks 
of' the  common  and  the  most  perfidious  enemy  of  the  Internal  Provinces, 
the  Apache  tribe,  had  begun  to  be  experienced ; afterward  they  were 
so  often  repeated  and  so  cruel  that  they  compelled  the  governor  to  ask 
for  permission  to  wage  a vigorous  war  against  the  tribe  if  they  did  not 
consummate  the  peace  which  they  had  promised.” 

Meanwhile  the  padres  prosecuted  their  labors  under  many  disad- 
vantages. Their  requests  for  a larger  number  of  actual  settlers,  whose 
example  would  be  beneficial  to  their  proteges,  met  no  response.  In  fact, 
when,  in  1727,  Rivera  made  a general  inspection  of  the  province,  “he 
reduced  the  garrison  of  los  Adaes  to  sixty  troops,  that  of  la  Bahia  del 
Espiritu  Santo  to  forty,  and  that  of  San  Antonio  de  Vexar  to  forty- 
three;  and  he  suppressed  {reformando)  that  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los 
Dolores ; so  that  the  strength  of  these  companies,  which  had  consisted  of 
two  hundred  and  sixt}^-eight  men,  remained,  as  a result  of  this  revista, 
one  hundred  and  forty-three.  Even  this  number  of  troops  seemed  to 
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liini  too  large,  for  he  states  in  his  plan  that  the  soldiers  would  live  in 
tranquility,  without  being  discommoded  by  the  hardships  of  the  service/’ 

The  missions  in  northeast  Texas  were  found  to  be  without  warrant 
for  existence,  so  few  were  their  Indian  converts.  Three  of  these  mis- 
sions, under  the  Queretaran  friars,  have  special  interest  to  this  narrative. 
“Next  to  the  Presidio  of  Nuestra  Sehora  de  los  Dolores,  he  inspected  the 
establishment  of  the  missions  of  Nuestra  Sehora  de  la  Concepcion  de  los 
Asinais,  San  Francisco  de  los  Neches,  San  Josef  de  los  Nazones;  all 
without  Indians,  and  the  missionaries  with  little  hopes  of  collecting  them. 
These  missions,  however,  were  afterward  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  San 
Antonio  de  Vexar.” 

The  Missions. 

This  removal,  which  was  effected  about  1730,  brought  to  the  capital 
city  of  the  province,  the  three  remaining  missions  whose  ruins  still  form 
such  picturesque  features  of  San  Antonio.  Mission  of  Nuestra  Sehora 
de  la  Concepcion  Purisimma  de  Acuna  was  transferred  to  a point  south 
of  the  presidio  and  became  the  “first  mission”  as  it  is  now  known  (that 
name  referring  to  its  position,  not  to  the  date  of  its  building).  The 
foundation  stone  of  this  mission  was  laid,  as  above  stated,  March  5,  1731, 
the  same  day  on  which  San  Jose  was  completed.  The  building  required 
twenty-one  years,  being  completed  in  1752.  Mission  San  Josef  de  los 
Nazones,  when  transferred  to  San  Antonio,  was  re-dedicated  as  San 
Juan  de  Capistrano.  San  Francisco  de  los  Neches  became  San  Francisco 
de  la  Espada.  The  actual  work  of  construction  of  each  of  these  began  in 
March,  1731. 

San  Fernando  Villa. 

The  present  city  of  San  Antonio  may  be  considered  a whole  body, 
with,  of  course,  many  factors  combining  to  make  it  a body  politic  and 
social.  One  could  not  now  consider  the  religious  institutions  in  a group 
apart  from  the  city;  a comprehensive  view  of  San  Antonio  would  em- 
brace the  churches  as  prominent  features  of  the  city.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  all  institutions,  social  groups,  and  commercial  or  other  interests 
located  anywhere  in  the  municipal  limits  of  San  Antonio. 

But  to  understand  the  early  history  of  the  city,  it  is  necessary  to  ‘ 
have  a clear 'conception  of  the  three  distinct  and  co-ordinate  elements 
maintaining  existence  side  by  side  on  the  site  of  the  present  city,  and 
from  the  aggregate  of  which  San  Antonio  is  descended.  These  were, 
first,  the  Mission  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  a religious  establishment  with 
priests,  attendant  laborers,  and  converted  Indians ; second,  the  presidio, 
or  garrison  of  soldiers,  whose  primary  object  was  to  uphold  the  Spanish 
authority  in  the  land,  at  the  same  time  furnishing  protection  to  the  mis- 
sions ; and  third,  the  villa,  or  settlement,  an  organization  separate  from 
both  the  other  two,  and  whose  local  governing  officers  were  responsible 
only  to  the  governor  of  the  province  or  his  superiors.  Here,  then,  were 
three  independent  institutions — military,  political  and  ecclesiasticcll — each 
one  containing  sufficient  social  and  industrial  elements  to  serve  as  the 
nucleus  of  a civic  community ; yet  not  one  preserved  its  identity,  and  it 
is  from  the  union  of  them  all  that  San  Antonio  city  has  been  evolved. 


Ckurck  of  San  Fernando. 

On  September  27,  1868,  tKe  foundation  stone  of  tbe  San  Fernando  Cathedral  was 
laid.  This  building  as  it  now  stands  is  a mixture  of  the  old  and  new  styles  of 
architecture.  On  this  site  originally  stood  the  parish  church  of  the  capital  town 
of  San  Fernando.  That  old  building  was  distinctly  different  from  the  missions, 
for  it  was  built  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  settlement  around  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Main  and  Military  Plazas,  a settlement  that  was  eventually  to 
combine  with  the  Presidio  and  Mission  del  Alamo  and  at  last  become  San  Antonio 
de  Bexar.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Canary  Islanders,  who  had  come  with 
grants  and  privileges  from  the  King  of  Spain,  there  was  a demand  for  a place  of 
worship.  On  February  17,  1738,  the  project  took  definite  shape,  and  the  Church 
of  San  Fernando  was  rapidly  built.  The  laying  of  the  corner  stone  was  delayed 
until  1744.  The  act  is  thus  recorded.  “On  the  8th  of  May,  1744,  the  corner 
stone  of  the  new  church  of  San  Antonio  was  blessed,  the  following  Friars  being 
Ministers  of  the  Mission:  Fray  Mariano  Francisco  de  los  Dolores,  Fray  Diego  Martin 
Garcia,  Fray  Juan  de  LosAngeles.”  For  a century  and  a quarter  this  church  ful- 
filled the  needs  of  the  population;  in  the  mean  time  the  settlement  became  known 
as  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  The  town  began  to  grow  rapidly  and  the  need  of 
greater  church  accommodation  was  felt.  On  September  27th,  1868,  the  corner 
stone  of  a new  structure  was  laid,  and  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  interruption 
in  the  services,  the  new  church  was  built  around  and  over  the  old,  which  was 
removed  when  the  new  was  sufficiently  completed.  The  curious  polygonal  western 
portion  facing  Military  Plaza  with  its  moresque  dome  is  all  that  remains  of  San 
Antonio's  pioneer  church. 

The  new  church  was  opened  on  October  6th,  1873,  and  was  then  constituted  a 
Cathedral,  since  in  the  near  future  the  new  diocese  of  San  Antonio  was  to  be 
erected.  This  was  done  on  September  3rd,  1874,  and  the  Very  Rev.  A.  D. 
Pellcer,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  the  first  Bishop. 
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Through  the  researches^  of  Mr.  I.  J.  Cox  in  the  Bexar  Archives 
and  other  contemporary  Spanish  records,  much  light  has  been  thrown  on 
the  essential  character  and  history  of  the  colony  so  often  referred  to  in 
these  volumes  as  the  “Canary  Island  settlers.”  Alany  families  of  San 
Antonio  are  directly  or  collaterally  connected  with  these  “first  settlers,” 
so-called,  and  much  has  been  written  and  said  on  wrong  premises  and 
Avith  an  incorrect  understanding  of  the  real  facts. 

The  presidio,  that  is,  the  military  post,  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar 
was  established  in  1718.  About  the  same  time,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
garrison,  was  established  the  Mission  San  Antonio  de  Valero.  Around, 
and  it  might  be  said,  under  the  auspices  of  these  two  establishments  a 
number  of  persons  located  whose  objects  were  permanent  settlement; 
instead  of  working  directly  and  exclusively  for  the  welfare  of  the  mis- 
sion, or  acting  in  the  capacity  of  soldiers,  they  built  themselves  homes, 
put  a certain  amount  of  land  in  cultivation,  grazed  what  small  flocks  they 
had  on  the  common  pasture,  and  became  bona  fide  colonists.  It  is  prob- 
able that  some  of  the  soldiers,  their  term  of  service  over,  were  sufficiently 
attached  to  the  locality  to  remain  as  settlers.  It  is  not  known  how  many  of 
these  independent  settlers  there  were,  but  some  years  later  they  asserted 
claim  to  being  “the  true  and  most  ancient  inhabitants  and  conquerors  of 
that  territory.” 

On  the  basis  of  several  references  it  is  claimed  the  San  Antonio’s 
history  begins  with  1715.  One  of  these  is  a petition  presented  to  the 
governor  by  the  local  council  in  1787,  one  passage  of  which  reads  as 
follows : “It  is  certainly  evident  and  clear  that  the  settlement  of  this 

province  of  Texas  was  begun  in  the  year  15  of  our  present  century.  The 
province  was  given  this  name  by  the  captains  who  made  various  expe- 
ditions into  it  in  times  past  in  obedience  to  superior  orders.  In  these 
[expeditions]  they  had  only  the  satisfaction  of  reconnoitering  the 
province,  but  never  the  pleasure  of  settling  it  until  the  above  mentioned 
year.  Then,  some  bold  citizens,  'from  the  two  neighboring  provinces — 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon  or  Monterey,  and  Nueva  Estremadura  Monclova 
or  Coahuila — which  were  at  that  time  the  last  and  frontier  provinces  of 
Nueva  Espana,  desirous  of  renown  or  wishing  to  advance  their  own 
private  interests,  had  well  authenticated  and  individual  information  that 
the  many  gentile  nations  living  in  these  two  provinces  and  in  their  prin- 
cipal districts  about  this  time  were  at  peace.  . . . [These  ‘citizens] 

conceived  the  idea  [of  settling  in  Texas]  , and  with  manly  courage  set  out 
to  seek  the  famous  and  much  lauded  river  of  San  Antonio,  on  whose 
banks  they  formed  a settlement  very  near  the  point  at  which  our  villa 
San  Eernando  is  planted  today.  They  brought  with  them  not  only  their 
wives  and  children,  but  all  their  goods,  cattle,  horses,  goats,  sheep,  and 
such  other  things  as  they  thought  necessary  for  their  sustenance,  return- 
ing from  time  to  time  to  the  presidio  of  San  Juan  Bauptista  del  Rio 
Grande  for  the  comforts  of  religion.  They  had  no  troops  for  their  de- 
fense except  the  guard  they  themselves  formed  from  their  own  number. 
There  remains  at  this  time  only  the  memory  of  their  coming,  of  the 
names  of  the  most  prominent  men  among  them — these  were  Don  Mateo 
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Carabajal,  Cristobal  Carabajal,  and  Don  Erancisco  Hernandez — and 
of  tlie  survival  and  increase  of  the  cattle  they  brought.  This  memory 
exists  in  the  minds  of  their  descendants— our  relatives,  hut  it  is  not  such 
as  those  men  deserve  as  first  settlers.” 

But  the  colonization  of  the  province  being  as  much  a part  of  the 
royal  plan  as  its  military  occupation  and  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, 
the  authorities  soon  found  that  emigration  to  this  point  did  not  proceed 
with  satisfactory  volume,  and  in  1722  a royal  decree  provided  that  four 
hundred'  families  from  the  Canaries  should  he  brought  to  Texas  as  set- 
tlers. None  came  as  a result  of  this  order,  and  in  1729  it  was  directed 
that  every  vessel  leaving  the  Canary  islands  for  Havana  should  carry 
ten  or  twelve  families  to  be  sent  to  Texas.  The  company  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  persons  that  left  Santa  Cruz,  Tenerifife,  in  the  following 
year  became  the  San  Eernando  settlement  that  occupies  so  prominent  a 
place  in  early  San  Antonio  history. 

Some  information  about  San  Antonio  as  it  was  just  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Canary  Islanders  is  contained  in  the  instructions  to  the  gov- 
ernor, Don  Juan  Antonio  Bustillo.  The  situation  of  the  San  Antonio 
mission  (Alamo)  should  be  noted.  The  governor  was  instructed  ‘‘to  go, 
as  soon  as  the  families  shall  arrive,  taking  such  persons  of  intelligence  as 
may  be  available,  to  examine  the  site  a gunshot’s  distance  to  the  western 
side  of  the  presidio,  where  there  is  a slight  elevation  forming  a plateau 
suitable  for  founding  a very  fine  settlement.  On  account  of  its  location 
it  will  have  the  purest  air,  and  the  freshest  of  waters  flowing  from  two 
springs  or  natural  fountains  situated  on  a small  hill  a short  distance  north- 
east from  the  presidio  of  Bexar.  From  these  are  formed,  on  the  east, 
the  San  Antonio  river,  and,  on  the  west,  the  small  river  called  the  Arroya 
which  flows  to  the  south.  These  two  rivers  unite  eight  or  nine  leagues 
from  their  sources,  and  before  joining  the  Medina  river.  Between  these 
two  streams  the  presidio  is  built.  East  of  the  river  is  the  mission  of 
San  Antonio;  while  to  the  west  of  it  is  the  mission  of  San  Joseph,  from 
which  one  can  go  to  the  presidio  without  crossing  the  river ; and  since 
there  is  a church  at  the  presidio  which  they  can  visit  for  that  purpose, 
until  a church  is  built  for  them,  these  families  may  attend  the  mass  and 
other  Catliolic  services  [at  that  place]  without  the  trouble  of  crossing" 
the  river.” 

The  Canary  Islanders. 

The  coloii}^  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  in  June,  1730,  and  by  slow  stages 
proceeded  northward,  via  Guantitlan,  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Saltillo,  ar- 
riving in  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  March  9,  1731.  All  the  expense  of  this 
long  journey  was  borne  by  the  royal  treasury,  and  the  colony  was  sup- 
ported for  a year  after  its  arrival.  The  experiment  was  a costly  one,  and 
was  not  repeated  by  the  crown.  And  instead  of  four  hundred  families 
proposed  by  the  royal  decree  for  the  colonization  of  the  province,  only 
sixteen  actually  came. 

Three  lists  of  the  persons  comprising  this  emigration  have  been 
preserved,  from  official  enumerations  made  at  Guantitlan,  in  September, 
1730,  at  Saltillo,  in  January,  1731,  and  at  San  Antonio,  Eebruary  22, 
T731.  These  lists  vary  as  to  number  of  families  and  names  of  individuals. 
The  heads  of  families  or  single  men  named  in  all  three  lists  are : 
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Juan  Leal  Goraz 

Juan  Curbelo 

Antonio  Santos 

Manuel  de  Niz 

Salvador  Rodriguez 

Other  names  given  in  the  San  Antonio  list  are:  Juan  Leal  Alvarez, 
Joseph  Padron,  Antonio  Rodriguez,  Jose  Cabrera,  Francisco  Arocha, 
Vizente  Albares  Travieso,  Juan  Delgado,  Josephe  Leal.  Names  mentioned 
in  either  the  Guantitlan  or  Saltillo  lists,  but  not  in  the  San  Antonio  list, 
are:  Juan  Leal  el  Moso,  Maria  Rodriguez  (widow  of  Juan  Cabrera), 

Maria  Rodriguez  (widow  of  Juan  Rodriguez  Granadillo),  Maria  Mel- 
eano,  Phelipe  Perez,  Joseph  Antonio  Perez,  Martin  Lorenzo  de  Armas, 
Ignacio  Lorenzo  de  Armas. 

Besides  these.  Canary  Islands  immigrants,  as  already  stated,  many 
others  are  to  be  considered  in  the  class  of  permanent  residents  before 
1750,  including  such  names  as  Hernandez,  Valdez,  Pena,  del  Valle,  Flores, 
Lopez,  Castro,  Nunez,  Trevino,  Ximenez,  Cavo,  Menchaca,  Urrutia, 
Gonzales,  de  los  Santos  Coy,  Martinez,  Guerrero,  Montes  de  Oca,  San- 
chez, Monte  Mayor,  de  la  Serda,  Garza,  and  others.  A considerable 
number  of  Tlascalan  Indians  were  added  to  the  settlement,  and  as  the 
mission  Indians  finished  their  course  of  conversion  and  instruction  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  friars,  some  of  them  became  identified  with  the 
civil  colony. 

It  is  evident  that  by  no  means  all  the  old  Spanish  families  of  San 
x\ntonio  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  the  Canary  Islanders.  The  latter 
class,  because  of  their  importation  as  crown  colonists,  considered  them- 
selves the  aristocracy  of  the  villa,  but  their  claims  to  being  ‘‘first  settlers’’ 
and  their  many  pretensions  to  superior  influence  and  rights  in  the  colony 
were  vigorously  disputed.  Discord  soon  appeared  between  the  “hidal- 
gos” from  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  other  citizens  of  San  Lernando, 
and,  in  addition,  the  relations  of  villa,  presidio  and  mission  were  not 
harmonious. 

Main  Plaza. 

The  villa  of  San  Fernando  was  located  between  the  San  Antonio 
and  the  San  Pedro,  the  building  lots  being  grouped,  for  the  most  part, 
around  the  plaza  just  east  of  the  presidial  or  military  plaza;  in  other 
words,  the  “Main  Plaza”  as  known  today  was  the  central  point  of  old 
San  Fernando  villa.  Besides  a lot  for  residence  assigned  to  each  family, 
there  were  common  pasture  lands  and  a labor  for  cultivation,  irrigated 
from  the  waters  of  the  San  x\ntonio  or  San  Pedro.  The  pasture  land 
lay  both  north  and  south  of  the  villa,  between  the  two  stream.s.  Dis- 
putes arose  as  to  the  limits  of  land,  for  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
presidial  garrison,  and  for  a time  the  mission,  occupied  this  space  be- 
tween the  streams.  The  live  stock  of  the  different  classes  got  mixed, 
and  this  was  another  prolific  source  of  trouble. 

The  San  Fernando  settlers,  according  to  the  testimony  of  De  Croix 
in  1778,  “live  miserably  because  of  their  laziness,  captiousness  and  lack 
of  means  of  subsistence,  which  defects  show  themselves  at  first  sight.” 
Much  was  due  to  the  environment  and  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  settlement  had  been  founded.  There  were  no  attempts  at  public 
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education,  and  there  were  no  representatives  of  the  learned  professions, 
not  even  a physician.  The  parish  church,  however,  had  been  demanded 
almost  at  the  beginning,  though  the  mission  chapels  were  conveniently 
close  to  the  villa.  According  to  the  best  information,  the  corner-stone  of 
the  San  Fernando  church  was  laid  about  1738,  and  was  built  largely  by 
contribution  from  the  royal  treasury. 


Juan  F.  Rodriguez,  residing  in  San  Antonio,  his  native  city,  was 
born  in  the  year  1855  and  is  a son  of  Captain  Mariano  and  Josepha 
(Estrada)  Rodriguez.  Through  Francisco  Rodriguez,  his  paternal 
grandfather,  our  subject  is  connected  with  the  earliest  history  of  San 
Antonio,  for  Francisco  Rodriguez  was  a member  of  one  of  the  sixteen 
original  families  from  the  Canary  Islands  who  colonized  the  villa  of 
wSan  Fernando  de  Bexar.  Through  his  enterprise  and  shrewdness  he 
became  a very  prosperous  man,  possessed  of  large  tracts  of  land  lying 
adjacent  to  and  within  what  is  now  the  corporate  limits  of  San  Antonio. 
One  of  his  tracts  included  what  is  now  San  Pedro  Springs  and  the 
beautiful  San  Pedro  Park,  constituting  the  most  prominent  pleasure 
grounds  of  the  city  at  the  present  time.  Francisco  Rodriguez’  spirit 
of  enterprise  led  him  to  construct  the  first  dam  and  irrigation  ditch  in 
San  Antonio,  extending  south  from  San  Pedro  Springs.  This  ditch,  al- 
though now  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  still  in  use  and  is  made  the 
source  of  irrigation  for  a number  of  the  irrigated  farms  and  gardens 
south  of  the  city.  He  was  also  an  extensive  stockman  and  sheep  man, 
having  large  herds  over  the  surrounding  country,  and  he  made  his  head- 
quarters for  this  business  on  the  Guadalupe  river  in  what  is  now  Comal 
county.  It  is  recalled  that  on  one  occasion,  in  order  to  secure  more  ready 
money  to  carry  on  his  enterprises,  he  drove  a herd  of  five  hundred 
beeves  from  the  Guadalupe  to  the  city  of  Mexico  and  sold  them  there. 
He  had  many  thrilling  encounters  with  the  ' Indians  and  coped  with 
them  successfully  until  in  his  very  old  age  he  was  killed  by  a band 
of  the  red  men,  together  with  one  of  his  sons,  at  their  home  on  the 
Guadalupe,  and  both  father  and  son  were  buried  there. 

Captain  Mariano  Rodriguez  was  also  born  in  San  Antonio  in  the 
days  when  Texas  was  a part  of  Mexico.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  Mexi- 
can war  and  prior  to  the  year  1836  was  stationed  most  of  the  time 
at  this  place.  During  the  fighting  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
fall  of  the  Alamo  he  was  located  with  his  company  at  Matamoras  and 
thus  was  not  directly  engaged  in  the  battles  which  brought  about  Texan 
independence.  Captain  Rodriguez  went  from  Matamoras  to  New  Or- 
leans after  the  Mexico-Texas  war  ended,  and,  sending  for  his  family, 
lived  in  the  Crescent  city  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  subsequent  to  which 
time  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in  San  Antonio,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1861.  His  wife,  who  was  also  born  in  this  city,  died 
here  in  1878. 

Juan  F.  Rodriguez  was  born  and  reared  in  the  old  family  home- 
stead, a part  of  which  still  remains.  It  is  the  old  adobe  building  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Main  avenue  and  Main  plaza  and  is  now  occupied 
bv  J.*  E.  Muegge  & Son,  feed  and  grain  nierchants.  For  about  .twenty- 
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two  years  Mr.  Rodriguez  was  in  the  sheep  business,  having  his  ranch 
in  Frio  county  about  eight  miles  below  Pearsall.  He  was  also  for  some 
time  in  the  hide  business  with  Bergstrom  Brothers  of  San  Antonio.  In 
more  recent  years  he  has  traded  to  a considerable  extent  in  cattle  and 
horses  and  finds  this  a profitable  industry.  His  home  is  at  No.  612 
West  Evergreen  street,  near  San  Pedro  park,  his  home  place  being  a 
small  part  of  the  land  in  this  vicinity  originally  owned  by  his  grand- 
father. He  and  his  father  were  both  the  youngest  sons  of  their  re- 
spective generations,  which  accounts  for  the  close  connection  with  the 
colonists  of  1730.  One  of  his  elder  brothers,  now  deceased,  Father  Jose 
Rodriguez,  was  a prominent  priest  of  the  Catholic  church  at  Matamoras, 
Mexico,  in  the  earlier  days. 

The  wife  of  our  subject  is  also  a native  of  .San  Antonio  and  a mem- 
ber of  one  of  its  oldest  families.  She  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Maria 
Chaves  and  to  them  have  been  born  six  children  : Raphalita,  Lavinia, 
Aguarila,  Ivlaria,  Ramon  and  Juan.  The  first  four  mentioned  are  daugh- 
ters and  all  are  married.  Mr.  Rodriguez  well  deserves  representation  in 
these  volumes  as  a member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  fami- 
lies of  the  city  and  also  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  enterprising, 
capable  and  successful  business  man. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


TEXAS  DURING  THE  LAST  HALE  OE  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

It  required  only  a few  brief  paragraphs  for  Bonilla,  whose  Brief. 
Compendium  is  dated  1772,  to  describe  the  province  of  Texas  and  the 
status  of  its  settlement  at  that  time.  This  lieutenant  of  infantry  in  the 
Spanish  service  must  have  read  Thucydides  as  well  as  military  tactics, 
for  his  sentences  remind  one  of  no  historian  so  much  as  that  old  Greek 
model.  Here  is  his  ‘"brief  description  of  the  province:” 

“At  the  Medina  river,  where  the  government  of  Coaguila  ends, 
that  of  Texas  begins;  it  ends  at  the  Presidio  of  Nuestra  Sehora  del  Pilar 
de  los  x\daes.  Its  length  from  south  to  north  is  estimated  as  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  leagues,  and  its  width  from  east  to  west  as  eighty.  To 
the  southeast  it  borders  on  the  Seno  Mexicano  [Gulf  of  Mexico],  and  to 
the  east-northeast  on  Luisiana. 

“This  cerv  spacious  region  contains  the  Presidio  of  San  Antonio 
de  Vexar,  eight  leagues  distant  from  the  Medina  river,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  from  this  capital.  It  has  a garrison  composed  of  a 
captain,  a lieutenant,  an  alfcrez,  a sergeant,  two  corporals  and  thirty- 
nine  soldiers.  Under  its  protection  are  the  Villa  of  San  Fernando  and 
five  missions,  namely : San  Antonio  De  Valero,  La  Purisima  Concepcion, 
Senor  San  Josef,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  and  San  Francisco  de  la  Espada. 
Taking  a southeasterlv  course  one  finds  at  forty  leagues’  distance  from 
the  said  Presidio  of  Bexar  that  of  Espiritu  Santo,  with  the  missions  of 
Nuestra  Senora  del  Rosario  and  San  Bernardo. 

“The  Presidio  of  Orcoquisac  used  to  be  situated  in  the  center  of 
the  province,  and  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  was  the  Mission  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Luz.  Since  it  is  at  present  abandoned,  however, 
its  garrison,  composed  of  a captain,  a lieutenant,  a sergeant,  and  twenty- 
five  soldiers,  is  to  be  found  in  San  Antonio  de  Bexar. 

“At  a distance  of  a little  more  than  a hundred  and  twenty-six 
leagues  from  the  above-named  Mission  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Luz  are 
situated  those  of  Nacogdoches  and  los  Ais. 

“The  Presidio  of  Nuestra  Senora  del  Pilar  de  los  Adaes  is  the 
capital  and  most  remote  settlement  of  the  province.  It  has  adjoining 
it  the  mission  of  the  same  name.  It  is  seven  leagues  distant  from  the 
Presidio  of  Nachitoches,  which  belongs  to  the  government  of  Luisiana, 
twenty  from  the  Mission  of  Los  Ais,  fortv-seven  from  that  of  Nacog- 
doches, one  hundred  and  fifty  from  the  Presidio  of  Orcoquisac,  two  hun- 
dred from  that  la  Bahia,  two  hundred  and  forty  from  that  of  San  An- 
tonio de  Vexar,  and  six  hundred  from  this  capital.  Its  force  consists 
of  a captain, — the  governor  of  the  province  holds  that  office, — a lieuten- 
ant, an  alfcre:^,  a sergeant,  six  corporals,  and  forty-one  soldiers. 
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“At  present,  therefore,  the  province  contains  fonr  presidios,  one 
villa,  and  eleven  missions,  and  has  assigned  for  its  defense  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  effective  troops,  including  nine  officers,  whose  salary 
and  stipend  amount  to  eighty-eight  thousand  and  ninety-six  pesos  a 
year.” 

These  results  seem  very  small  when  we  consider  the  sacrifices  of 
blood,  treasure  and  missionary  zeal  during  the  previous  century  since 
Ea  Salle  planted  his  colony  on  the  shores  of  Matagorda  bay.  From  all 
the  mass  of  details  concerning  expeditions,  Indian  difficulties  and  changes 
of  government  administration,  the  one  fact  of  most  importance  to  this 
narrative  is  the  obvious  concentration  of  population,  missions  and  au- 
thority at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  By  the  close  of  the  century  San  An- 
tonio was  Texas,  almost  literally.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  province, 
contained  most  of  the  population,  and  possessed  the  only  Spanish  civiliza- 
tion that  was  destined  to  remain  permanent  during  the  revolutionary 
changes  of  the  following  century. 

Various  governors  of  the  province  of  the  New  Philippines  suc- 
ceeded one  another,  leaving  no  monumental  results  in  the  way  of  coloni- 
zation or  conquest  and  so  scarcely  deserving  of  mention.  The  hand  of 
Spain  was  weak  and  could  only  impotently  grasp  this  great  prize  which 
a few  determined  hundreds  of  another  race  were  destined  to  wrest 
away  from  it.  There  are  edifying  reports  of  inspectors  from  the  central 
government,  who  examined  the  conditions  of  mission  and  colonizing 
work  and  made  recommendations  but  which  Spain  was  unable  or  un- 
willing to  carry  out. 

And  another  cause  of  the  slow  development  of  Texas  during  this 
period,  and  one  just  about  able  to  offset  the  lame  efforts  of  the  Spanish, 
was  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  especially  of  the  Apaches  and  the 
Comanches,  who  dwelt  to  the  north  and  west,  and  were  a constant  terror 
both  to  the  white  settlers  and  the  more  peaceable  natives  in  the  coast 
regions.  One  attempt  was  made  to  found  a mission  (San  Saba)  among 
the  Apaches,  but  this  wild  and  roving  race  could  not  tame  their  nature 
so  as  to  live  in  a pueblo  and  forget  war  and  the  chase,  so  the,  enterprise 
came  to  a wretched  end.  Again  and  again  the  Indian  depredations  oc- 
curred, and  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  faithful  padres  and  the  colonists 
made  slow  progress.  The  powers  at  IMexico  sent  too  few  soldiers  to 
afiford  protection,  and  those  that  were  furnished  to  guard  the  missions 
were  brutal,  lazy  and  undisciplined,  so  that  their  abuse  of  the  natives  and 
their  license  and  disorder  counteracted  the  benefit  of  protection. 

Says  Bancroft:  It  was  not  a period  of  prosperity  for  any  Texas 

interest  except  so  far  as  the  officers,  soldiers  and  settlers  may  be  said  to 
have  prospered  in  their  great  work  of  living  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
ertion. Officials  as  a rule  kept  in  view  their  own  personal  profit  in 
handling  the  ]:iresidio  funds  rather  than  the  welfare  of  the  province.  The 
Eranciscans  were  doubtless  faithful  as  missionaries,  but  their  influence, 
even  over  the  natives,  was  much  less  than  in  other  mission  fields.  The 
Texans  never  became  neophytes  proper  in  regular  mission  communities. 
It  is  evident  that  not  one  of  the  establishments  was  at  any  time  prosper- 
ous either  from  a spiritual  or  a material  point  of  view.  At  each  mission 
there  was  a constant  struggle  to  prevent  excesses  and  outrages  by  the 
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soldiers,  to  protect  land  and  water  from  encroachment  by  settlers,  to 
ia:nard  mission  live-stock  from  Apache  raids,  to  keep  the  few  Indians 
from  running-  away,  and  to  watch  for  and  counteract  ruinous  changes 
])rojected  from  time  to  time  by  the  secular  authorities. 

In  1763  the  treaty  of  Paris,  following  what  is  known  in  America 
as  the  French  and  Indian  war,  removed  the  source  of  friction  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  settlements  as  to  boundary,  by  the  surrender  of 
till  the  French  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  English  and  of 
all  that  west  of  the  great  river  to  the  Spanish,  so  that  the  latter,  for 
some  forty  years  to  come,  had  little  to  fear  from  foreign  aggression 
upon  their  province  of  the  New  Philippines,  and  when  that  encroach- 
ment did  come  it  signalized  the  approaching  downfall  of  Latin-American 
dominion  north  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Missions  Secularized. 

And  with  this  second  removal  of  France  from  her  field  of  vision, 
there  came,  as  after  La  Salle’s  colony,  a subsidence  of  the  colonizing 
and  missionary  zeal,  and  the  remaining  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury indicate 'a  steady  decline  in  the  affairs  of  Texas.  The  Indios  re- 
ducidos,  or  mission  Indians,  became  more  and  more  wretched;  the  with- 
drawal of  support  from  the  roval  treasury  decreased  the  efficiency  of 
the  missions,  and  in  1794  the  order  came  for  the  missions  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  secular  clergy,  which  resulted  in  the  distribution  of  the  lands 
and  dispersion  of  the  Indians  and  the  end  of  the  labors  of  the  Francis- 
can friars ; and  thus  the  Indios  braroos,  or  wild  tribes,  were  once  more 
almost  complete  masters  of  the  region  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  political  disintegration  and  economic  lethargy  were  the'  pregnant 
features  of  Texas  history. 

There  is  no  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  conditions,  popu- 
lation, and  industrial  prospects  of  Texas  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  although  considerable  information  is  derived  from  a report  by 
the  president  of  the  Texas  missions.  There  were  some  dozen  missions 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  their  secularization  in  1793,  besides  the  many 
establishments  that  had  been  abandoned.  Around  eight  establishments 
in  1785  there  were  some  four  hundred  and  sixty  Indians.  In  1782  the 
families  of  soldiers  and  settlers  numbered  about  twenty-five  hundred. 
The  Indians  about  the  pueblos  were  shiftless  and  would  hardly  earn 
their  own  subsistence;  the  stone  churches,  with  their  beautiful  mural 
decorations  and  adornments  seemed  to  belong  to  a golden  age  of  pros- 
perity long  past ; the  settlers  were  little  more  energetic  than  the  natives, 
and  the  soldiers  were  supported  by  the  government — hardly  a germ  of 
civilization  that  was  likely  to  reach  down  its  roots  and  grow  and  blossom 
into  the  fair  flower  of  social  unity  and  strength  which  the  next  century 
was  to  behold  in  the  land  where  once  the  Tejas  had  dwelt. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


a:\ierican  and  Spanish  civilizations  meet  in  Louis- 
iana—eirst  STAGES  OF  THE  INEVITABLE  CONFLICT. 

American  aggression  and  advance  on  Texas  involves  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  at  the  same  time  perplexing  features  of  American  his- 
tory. With  the  events  which  open  this  part  of  the  narrative  many  fami- 
liar names  are  connected — Thomas  Jefferson,  the  president;  Aaron  Burr, 
a former  vice-president  and  a consummate  promoter  and  intriguer ; Gen- 
eral Andrew  Jackson,  already  one  of  the  influential  figures  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley;  Gen.  James  Wilkinson,  commander  of  the  regular  army 
in  Louisiana,  and  many  other  characters  only  less  well  known.  Of 
those  named,  Wilkinson  became  the  chief  actor  in  the  initial  disputes 
between  Spain  and  America  on  the  borderland  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 
But  the  other  names  indicate  the  great  scope  of  the  movements  r which 
not  alone  affected  Texas  but  also  wrought  out  the  destiny  >of  the  Ameri- 
can nation.  . 

Wilkinson  and  the  Spanish  Conspiracy,r  ,, 

July  2,  1787,  James  Wilkinson,  an  ex-brigadier  general,  who  had 
fought  gallantly  in  the  Revolution,  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  having 
come  down  the  river  from  the  Kentucky  settlements  with  flat-boats  of 
tobacco,  hemp  and  other  merchandise.  A man  of  restless  energy,  am- 
bitious for  his  own  advancement  and  not  always  scrupulous  of  means  or 
careful  of  steadfast  loyalty,  he  was  at  this  time  in  reduced  circumstances, 
and  since  his  occupation  as  a soldier  in  the  cause  of  independence 'was 
gone  he  adventured  in  the  settlements  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
valleys  and  sought  to  make  his  material  fortune  equal  to  his  reputation 
as  a soldier  and  standing  as  a gentleman.  With  a mind  eminently  fitted 
for  intrigue,  with  a military  and  authoritative'  bearing,  with  winning 
and  convincing  address,  these  qualities  seemingly  were  not  combined 
wth  the  poise  of  character  and  stability  of  high  purpose  that  would  have 
insured  him  a place  of  honor  among  the  makers  of  the  nation.  Feeling 
that  his  advancement  had  not  been  commensurate  with  his  abilities,  he 
now  showed  his  readiness  to  take  part  in  enterprises  of  doubtful  loyalty, 
and  his  insight  into  the  future  and  at  times  statesman-like  understand- 
ing of  the  western  situation  became  a positive  menace  to  the  American 
republic  which  was.  at  the^date  mentioned,  just  being  welded  into  unity 
by  the  framers  of  the  constitution.  That  his  activities  had  a>  vital  bear- 
ing on  the  early  American  movement  to  Texas  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative. 

Wilkinson's  immediate  objects  at  New  Orleans  were  commercial 
privileges ; in  fact  he  made  those  negotiations  a cloak  for  all  his  deeper 
nlans  while  there.  To  further  his  interests  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Spain  on  August  22,  1787. 
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Southwestern  I boundaries. 

At  the  treaty  o£  1783,  the  southwestern  possessions  of  the  United 
States  were  1)onnded  hy  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  west  and  the  thirty- 
first  i^arallel  on  the  south.  South  of  this  parallel  was  the  area  called 
West  Florida,  wdiich  was  ceded  to  Spain.  Thus  the  latter  power  held 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  river  from  Red  river  to  New  Orleans, 
and  absolutely  controlled  the  navigation  of  that  waterway.  This  was 
the  only  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  upper  Mississinni  and  Ohio,  and 
even  so  early  as  1787,  as  Wilkinson’s  visit  with  his  loaded  flat-boats 
proves,  it  had  become  a matter  of  prime  importance  to  the  Kentucky 
settlers  that  no  restrictions  should  Ix^  laid  on  commerce  at  New  Orleans. 
Rut  Wilkinson  had  deeper  designs  than  the  privileges  of  free  trade,  as 
is  made  clear  in  his  famous  memoriaF  to  Governor  Miro  of  the  province 

A Western  Confederacy. 

Wilkinson  argues  that  the  new  American  Republic’s  administration 
was  necessarilv  weak  in  the  western  frontier  districts,  that  the  political 
welfare  and  commercial  interests  of  Kentucky  could  not  be  subserved  by 
Congress,  and  the  inevitable  result  would  be  a separate  confederacy  in  the 
west,  with  the  Mississippi  river  as  the  outlet  of  their  commerce  and 
means  of  communication  with  the  world.  If  this  new  confederacy  could 
not  form  an  alliance  with  the  Spanish  provinces,  it  would  naturally  in- 
vite one  with  Great  Britain,  which  would  be  clearly  inimical  to  the  in- 
terests of  Spain,  if  it  would  not  actually  threaten  the  subversion  of  Span- 
ish authority  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Continuing,  Wilkinson  states  that 
he  was  urged  to  go  to  New  Orleans  by  prominent  fellow  residents  of 
Kentucky  “in  order  to  develop,  if  possible,  the  disposition  of  Spain 
toward  their  country  and  to  discover,  if  practicable,  whether  she  would 
be  willing  to  open  a negociation  for  our  admission  to  her  protection  as 
subjects,  with  certain  privileges  in  political  and  religious  matters.  . . 
Though  Kentucky  still  clings  to  her  original  allegiance,  he  is  certain  of  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  state  in  the  near  future,  and  that  this 
state  will  apply  to  Spain  for  the  privileges  just  mentioned.  Should 
Spain  assent  to  his  propositions  he  would  at  once  proceed  to  use  his  in- 
fluence to  bring  about  the  secession.  In  case  the  plan  should  be  re- 
jected by  the  court,  he  trusts  the  minister  ‘To  bury  these  communications 
in  eternal  oblivion,”  which,  if  divulged,  would  “destroy  my  fame  and 
fortune  forever.”  That  Wilkinson  was  sincerely  committed  to  this  plan, 
so  prejudicial  to  the  united  interests  of  the  colonies,  receives  strengthen- 
ing proof  in  his  adroit  advice  that  Spain  should  close  the  navigation  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  to  the  Americans,  thus  giving  a powerful  lever  for 
the  consummation  of  his  plans. 

The  reply  from  Madrid,  though  long  in  coming,  was  distinctly 
favorable  to  the  general  outlines  of  Wilkinson’s  schemes.  But  in  the 
meantime  government  under  the  new  constitution  had  been  inaugurated, 
with  an  enthusiasm  and  general  unanimity  that  augured  well  for  the 
republic.  In  a second  memorial  to  Governor  Miro,  dated  September  17, 
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1789,  Wilkinson,  alluding-  to  the  altered  state  of  affairs  since  his  first 
cominimication,  holds  that  Kentucky  is  now  more  attached  to  the  Union 
and  constitution  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  win 
over  the  people  of  the  \vest  as  subjects,  but  separation  from  the  Union 
should  be  promoted  by  every  means,  and,  this  accomplished,  a strong 
alliance  should  be  cemented  between  Spain  and  the  new  state  or  con- 
federacy. He  advised,  in  furtherance  of  this  plan,  the  encouragement 
of  immigration  into  Louisiana,  so  that  the  people  and  the  interests  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  nearly  identical.  In  order  to 
attract  “the  interest  and  regard  of  the  influential  men  of  the  principal 
settlements,”  the  governor  should  be  authorized  “to  distribute  pensions 
and  rewards  among  the  chief  men  in  proportion  to  their  influence,  ability 
or  services  rendered.”  This  system  of  bribery  would  be  effective  in  se- 
curing separation  when  the  time  came,  since  such  men  of  influence  would 
direct  public  opinion  to  the  end  sought  or  at  least  would  prevent  any 
hostile  attitude  toward  Spain  in  the  Louisiana  and  ^Mexican  provinces. 
Twenty. or  thirty  thousand  dollars,  judiciously  distributed  annually, 
might  save  the  crown  as  many  millions  and  vast  territories,  by  neu- 
tralizing the  American  expansion  which  Wilkinson  saw  or  professed  tO' 
see  would  sweep  over  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  is  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mire the  cogency  of  his  argument,  however  one  may  interpret  his  motives. 
He  pointed  out  to  the  governor  that  congress  would  endeavor  to  check 
emigration  to  Louisiana  and  attempt  to  win  over  the  prominent  men  of 
the  western  country  to  the  interest  of  those  of  the  Atlantic,  “which  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  and  danger  that  we  can  apprehend  for  the  success  of 
our  idea.”  Spain  should  exert  herself  at  this  opportune  time,  before  it 
should  be  too  late,  for, — so  he  reasoned  with  much  foresight, — with  the 
west  solidly  united  to  the  east,  its  citizens,  instead  of  forming  a barrier 
for  Louisiana  and  Mexico,  will  conquer  one  and  attack  the  other — as  the 
course  of  events  finally  brought  to  pass.  “Louisiana,  important  in  itself 
when  considered  as  a frontier  of  Mexico,  cannot  be  overestimated ; with 
this  province  lost  to  Spain,  the  Mexican  kingdo-m  will  be  stirred  to  its 
verv  depths  in  less  than  fifty  years.”  He  believes  that  Kentucky  will 
incline  to  accept  admission  into  the  Union,  and  he  proposes  to  use  all 
means  to  retain  the  status  quo  until  the  plans  for  separation  can  be  ma- 
tured. 

If  dependence  is  to  be  placed  in  Wilkinson’s  boasts,  it  is  evident 
that  the  conspiracy  included  many  influential  men.  Besides  asking  for 
himself  liberal  compensation  and  militarv^  rank  in  the  Spanish  army  in 
return  for  his  services  and  sacrifices,  Wilkinson  designates,  among  those 
listed  for  “pensions  and  rewards”  to  pledge  their  interest  to  Spain,  an 
attorney  general,  a lawyer,  a member  of  congress  and  a judge,  all  his 
personal  and  confidential  friends  in  Kentucky ; besides  other  “notables”" 
who  favored  separation  from  the  United  States. 

Failure  of  the  Spanish  Conspiracy. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  to  pursue  the  discussion  of  this  so-called  “Span- 
ish conspiracy”  in  detail ; but  the  general  facts  of  the  movement  are  quite 
essential  to  a proper  understanding  of  that  period  of  Texas  history  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing.  At  its  inception,  the  conspiracy  seriously 
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threatened  the  dismemberment  of  the  United  States.  Wilkinson  pointed 
out  the  increasing-  sentiment  for  the  Union,  and  how  necessary  it  was  that 
the  Spaniards  should  act  quickly  if  they  would  secure  Kentucky.  Though 
a pensioner  of  Spain  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  dollars,  Wilkinson 
never  succeeded  in  bringing  the  conspiracy  to  a successful  issue.  Loyalty 
to  the  government  which  they  had  helped  establish  was  a stronger  force 
than  the  tendency  to  Spanish  alliance,  though  that  loyalty  was  tried  to 
its  utmost  during  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  under  the  federalist 
regime.  Even  had  the  west  separated  from  the  east,  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  enduring  friendship  with  Spain  could  have  been  created.  Antipathy 
to  the  Spanish  people  and  their  institutions,  savoring  so  strongly  of 
monarchy  and  religion,  was  probably  inherent  in  the  democratic  back- 
woodsmen who  settled  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland.  This 
antipathy  was  merged  into  the  bitterest  hostility  as  • soon  as  it  became 
known  that  Spain  insisted  on  restricting  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  climax  was  reached  in  1795,  when  a treaty  was  about  to  be  entered 
into  by  the  two  nations,  by  which  federalist  New  England  would  barter 
away  the  welfare  of  the  south  and  west  and  permanently  close  the  Miss- 
issippi to  American  commerce.  Then  it  was  that  separation  of  the  west 
was  openly  threatened  and  no  doubt  would  have  taken  place  had  not  the 
treaty  terms  been  changed  so  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  not 
only  gained  the  free  navigation  of  the  river,  but  the  “right  of  deposit” 
at  New  Orleans — that  is,  the  right  to  land  their  goods  free  of  duty  or 
other  payment  while  awaiting  trans-shipment. 

With  this  treaty  the  crisis  was  passed.  Spain’s  intrigue  with  the 
southern  Indians  and  with  the  western  settlers  had  accomplished  no 
permanent  results,  except  to  deepen  the  American  hatred  of  everything 
Spanish.  The  political  school  of  Jefferson  found  its  principal  strength 
in  the  west,  and  with  the  triumphant  entry  to  power,  in  1800,  of  the 
Jeffersonian  Republicans,  the  west  became  attached  for  all  time  to  the 
Union,  at  the  same  time  dooming  to  certain  failure  every  such  enterprise 
as  Wilkinson  had  fabricated.  But  while  the  ties  of  loyalty  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Union  were  being  strengthened  beyond  the  power  of  men 
or  events  to  sunder,  the  progress  of  settlement  was  every  day  bringing 
the  people  of  the  Mississippi  basin  nearer  to  a final  issue  with  Spain. 
As  Roosevelt  and  other  writers  have  pointed  out,  the  hardy,  self-reliant 
and  intensely  democratic  backwoodsmen  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
could  never  indulge  any  other  feeling  than  contempt  and  distrust  for  those 
who,  as  Spanish  subjects,  acknowledged  the  divine  right  of  kings  and 
accepted  without  question  the  doctrines  of  the  inquisition.  The  Spanish 
policy  of  exclusiveness,  of  forbidding  all  aliens  an  entrance  within  the 
royal  provinces,  was  just  the  sort  of  barrier  that  American  adventure 
and  hardihood  would  delight  to  break  down  and  transgress.  Thus  early 
we  see  the  seeds  sown  that  later  bore  fruit  in  frequent  filibustering  ex- 
peditions within  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  territory. 


CHAPTER  VIE 

POSITION  OF  TEXAS  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

The  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  found  Texas,  as  a province 
together  with  Coahuila,  subject  to  a commandant  general  and  a military 
and  political  governor  sent  from  Mexico,  from  which  distant  source  of 
authority  also  the  dispensing  of  final  justice  and  the  control  of  fiscal  and 
religious  affairs  were  regulated;  a population,  estimated  in  1805,  at  about 
seven  thousand  besides  the  wild  natives ; with  the  principal  and  only  im- 
portant settlements  at  San  Antonio,  which  boasted  two  thousand  in- 
habitants, at  Goliad,  with  fourteen  hundred,  and  at  Nacogdoches,  the  most 
easterly  town,  with  about  five  hundred.  A people  with  few  of  the  re- 
finements of  civilization,  and  yet  some  degree  of  fashion  and’  elegance 
in  the  old  city  of  San  Antonio ; hunting  and  the  chase  and  desultory 
efforts  at  agriculture  affording  a living,  which  was  always  gained  with 
the  least  possible  exertion.  A branch  of  society  so  far  separated  from 
the  parent  trunk  that  the  sap  of  civic  energy  and  industrial  enterprise 
barely  kept  it  alive,  and  with  no  likelihood  of  its  bearing  fruit.  So  much 
had  Spain  accomplished  in  more  than  a century.  What  was  destiny  to 
bring  forth  in  the  years  of  the  nineteenth  ? 

But  fate  has  in  the  meantime,  during  the  desultory  and  sleepy 
regime  of  Spain  in  the  southwest,  been  forging  a new  instrument,  and 
henceforth  a new  element,  but  dimly  marked  heretofore,  appears  in  Texas 
history.  The  young  giant  of  American  western  expansion  has  escaped  its 
narrow  boundaries  of  the  Appalachian  range,  and,  in  the  last  quarter 
century  stalking  with  vast  strides  across  the  eastern  half  of  the  Missis- 
sippi basin,  has  now  reached  that  river  itself,  and  awaits  merely  the 
fortunate  event  of  historic  progress  in  order  to  continue  its  imperial 
career  to  the  Pacific. 

And  this  fortunate  event  was  not  long  in  coming.  By  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763  France  had  ceded  to  Spain  all  the  vast  territory  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  mountains  and  north  of  Texas.  By  the 
secret  treaty  of  Saxi  Ildefonso  in  1800,  Spain,  under  pressure  from  Na- 
poleon, gave  it  back  to  France.  At  that  time  Napoleon  had  designs  to 
found  a colony  in  this  region.  But  in  1803  he  saw  he  was  likely  to  have 
war  with  England,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  protect  such  dis- 
tant possessions.  Therefore  the  French  leader  gladly  consented  to  sell 
the  Louisiana  territory,  as  it  was  called,  to  the  United  States  for  the 
mere  bagatelle  of  fifteen  million  dollars.  Through  President  Jefferson 
this  monumental  transaction  was  successfully  consummated,  and  with 
one  bound  the  American  republic  was  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rockv  mountains. 

Thus  once  more  did  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  extend  its  sway.  By 
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conquest  it  liad  removed  from  its  path  the  Erench  dominions  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  hy  diplomacy  and  farsighted  statecraft  it  made  the 
Louisiana  ])iirchase.  Spain  alone  now  barred  the  unrestricted  sovereignty 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  And  of  this  region  of  Spanish  dominion,  Texas 
stood  foremost  where  the  foot  of  American  enterprise  would  first  be  set. 
Texas  was  destined  to  be  the  convenient  spot  where  the  bar  of  American 
colonization  should  be  struck  in,  that  the  entire  Pacific  slope  and  the 
southwest  might  he  pried  off  into  the  lap  of  our  republic. 

Manifest  Destiny. 

The  expansion  of  the  American  republic  has  often  been  explained 
by  the  theory  of  “manifest  destiny.”  Were  not  Texas  and  the  vast  ter- 
ritory that  came  as  a result  of  the  Mexican  war,  by  the  very  philosophy 
of  civilization,  as  it  were,  and  historical  fate,  a predestined  outgrowth  of 
the  original  Thirteen  Colonies  ? — so  questions  the  exponent  of  this  theory. 
Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; and  it  has  been  a well 
observed  fact  of  territorial  expansion  and  settlement,  on  the  American 
continent  at  least,  that  the  trend  of  migration  and  occupation  has  been 
directly  along  isothermal  lines.  Thus  the  Yankee  element  of  New  Eng- 
land suffused  itself  over  the  northern  tier  of  states,  and  the  tide  of  set- 
tlers from  the  Virginias  and  the  Carolinas  seldom  flowed  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  Accordingly,  with  the  center  of  propagation 
extending  along  the  Atlantic  from  Maine  to  Georgia  and  with  the  ever 
increasing  growth  of  expansion  set  toward  the  west,  it  was  inevitable 
that,  unless  permanently  blocked,  this  movement  of  humanity  would  in 
time  cross  to  the  Pacific.  And,  as  the  course  of  history  proves,  there  was 
no  power  to  check,  much  less  destroy,  this  movement.  Is  it  not  credible 
then,  at  any  rate  as  an  a posteriori  inference,  that  the  muse  of  history, 
long  years  before  the  final  consummation,  prophetically  indited  on  her 
tablets  of  truth  the  eventual  occupation,  by  the  liberty-loving  sons  from 
the  American  republic,  of  all  that  noble  domain  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  Columbia? 

As  soon  as  the  western  expansion  was  blocked  by  foreign  power,  a 
conflict  became  inevitable.  The  theory  of  “expansion”  is  not  an  attrac- 
tive one  in  all  its  aspects,  but  writers  and  statesmen  have  long  recog- 
nized its  value  as  an  explanation  of  America’s  growth.  Roosevelt  often 
refers,  in  his  “Winning  of  the  West,”  to  the  opposing  interests  of  Spain 
and  America  and  the  apparent  destinv  of  the  latter  nation  to  expand, 
despite  opposition,  westward  to  the  Pacific.  “At  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,”  he  says,  “the  settlers  on  the  western  waters  recog- 
nized in  Spain  their  natural  enemy,  because  she  was  the  power  which 
held  the  south,  and  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  They  would  have 
transferred  their  hostility  to  any  other  power  which  fell  heir  to  her  pos- 
sessions, for  these  possessions  they  were  bound  one  day  to  make  their 

Spain’s  Conduct  on  the  Mississippi. 

Aside  from  the  hostility  due  to  geographical  position,  Spain  had  not, 
during  her  forty  years’  ownership  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  conducted 
herself  to  please  the  western  and  southern  Americans.  Owning  New 
Orleans  and  the  lands  bordering  the  gulf  south  of  the  31st  parallel,  and 
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thus  controlling  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Spanish  admin- 
istration soon  made  itselt  obnoxious  by  restrictions  on  commerce  and 
interference  with  what  the  Americans  deemed  an  unimpeachable  right 
of  free  trade.  In  1795,  by  treaty,  Spain  recognized  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  granted  under 
certain  conditions  the  right  of  depositing  goods  in  New  Orleans.  But 
for  more  than  a decade  the  relations  between  America  and  Spain  were 
such  that  several  times  general  war  was  hardly  averted.  Exclusion  of 
American  traders  and  settlers,  which  was  a policy  of  Spain  and  in  part 
of  Mexico,  aroused  increasing  bitterness  and  hatred,  and  when,  in  1802, 
^Morales,  the  intendant  of  Louisiana,  withdrew  the  right  of  deposit  at 
New  Orleans,  the  entire  country  clamored  for  vindication  by  appeal  to 
arms.  The  developments  of  the  following  months  removed  for  the  time 
the  source  of  trouble  and  changed  the  locus  of  the  difficulties.  Hardly 
had  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  Erance  been  made  known,  than  the 
French  became  objects  of  invective  just  as  the  Spaniards  had  previously 
been.  It  seemed  impolitic  to  allow  a foreign  nation  to  control  the  mouth 
of  the  river  which  was  the  commercial  route  for  the  entire  middle  west. 
This  was  a matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  people  of  the  west  and 
south,  and  their  urgent  appeals  to  President  Jefferson  and  congress  re- 
sulted in  the  Louisiana  purchase  of  1803. 

This  was  only  a partial  solution  of  the  difficulties.  The  Eloridas 
remained  to  Spain,  and  were  an  apple  of  discord  until  the  final  purchase 
by  the  United  States  in  1819.  Then,  following  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  came  the  question  of  boundaries.  The  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana  was  the  Arroyo  Hondo, 
the  Sabine  or  the  Rio  Grande  involved  a series  of  armed  conflicts,  con- 
tinued, with  long  intervals,  over  a period  of  nearly  half  a century,  the 
final  result  of  which  completed  the  “manifest  destiny’’  of  the  United 
States  by  the  extension  of  its  territory  to  the  Pacific. 

Though  the  American  claim  to  the  Sabine  as  the  western  boundary 
may  have  lacked  the  support  of  convincing  evidence — not  to  mention  the 
pretensions  to  the  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  were  indeed 
of  flimsy  character — there  is  no  doubting  the  temper  of  the  American 
people  at  that  time  concerning  the  matter.  The  decrees  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  forbidding  all  intercourse  between  Spanish-America  and 
Louisiana  increased  the  natural  antipathy.  Hatred  and  contempt  for 
Spanish  institutions  and  people  were  mingled  with  the  spirit  of  adventure 
and  enterprise  which  was  already  coming  to  be  understood  as  the 
eminent  characteristic  of  the  American  people.  Pioneering,  they 
had  borne  their  type  of  civilization  across  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  Mississippi,  and  to  delay  further  advance  because  of  the 
presence  of  a people  they  regarded  as  miserable  and  unfit  to  possess  and 
enjoy  the  boundless  resources  of  the  new  world,  was  hardly  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  Americans  at  that  time,  and  perhaps  not  today. 

First  American  Invasion  of  Texas. 

The  beginnings  of  American  influence  in  Texas  are  first  seen  defi- 
nitely in  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Before  this  there  was 
a sprinkling  of  Americans  in  the  population,  but  the  inroads  into  the 
Vol.  1.  0 
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province  were  only  the  results  of  private  enterprise  and  without  large 
political  significance.  Several  Americans  had  settled  near  X^acogdoches, 
along  the  San  Antonio  road,  but  were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
only  because  they  swore  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  king. 

Trade  was  a stronger  incentive  than  settlement.  Illicit  trade  be- 
tween Louisiana  and  the  Mexican  provinces  dated  from  the  French  oc- 
cupation of  the  former  country.  But  between  1763  and  1800,  few 
foreigners  were  allowed  to  traverse  the  vast  dominions  of  Spain  west  of 
the  ^Mississippi.  Against  Americans  the  regulations  were  enforced  with 
special  severity.  Doubtless  many  an  adventurer  and  Indian  trader,  cap- 
tured while  trafficking  at  the  villages  of  Texas,  passed  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  some  gloomy  and  pestilential  Spanish  prison.  Some  American  traders, 
it  is  evident,  gained  the  favor  of  the  authorities  to  the  extent  that  they 
were  permitted  to  pursue  their  vocation  without  interruption. 

Philip  N’olan. 

One  such  was  Philip  N’olan,  born  an  Irishman,  Celtic  recklessness 
characterizing  his  adventures  and  perhaps  in  the  end  resulting  in  his 
death.  Since  1785  he  liad  been  engaged  in  trade  between  San  Antonio 
and  Natchez. 

That  Philip  Nolan  was  a man  of  more  than  local  note  and  of  un- 
common ability  and  enterprise  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  adventures 
became  known  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  excited  the  curiosity  of  that 
eminently  versatile  statesman  so  that  he  took  pains  to  ascertain  the  re- 
sults of  Nolan’s  discoveries  as  a contribution  to  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  natural  science.  Writing  to  Nolan  in  June,  1798,  Jefferson 
whose  interests  in  the  domain  of  knowledge  seemed  to  extend  to  every 
subject,  sought  a complete  statement  concerning  the  herds  of  wild  horses 
he  had  heard  to  exist  in  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  which  he  knew  Nolan  to  be  engaged.  The  letter  did  not  reach 
Nolan,  but  an  intimate  friend  of  the  latter,  Daniel  Clark,  Jr.,  of  New 
Orleans,  who  claimed  a close  acquaintance  with  Nolan’s  activities,  re- 
plied, in  February,  1799,  that  “that  extraordinary  and  enterprisinsT  man 
f Nolan)  is  now  and  has  been  for  some  years  past  employed  in  'the 
countries  bordering  on  the  kingdom  of  New  Mexico  either  in  catch- 
ing or  purchasing  wild  horses,  and  [is]  looked  for  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  at  the  fall  of  the  waters  with  a thousand  head,  which  he 
will  in  all  probabilitv  drive  into  the  United  States.”  Also  “after  his  re- 
turn . . . [ will  be  responsible  for  his  giving  you  every  informa- 

tion he  has  collected,  and  it  will  require  all  the  good  opinion  you  may 
have  been  led  to  entertain  of  his  veracity  not  to  have  your  belief  stag- 
gered with  the  accounts  you  will  receive  of  the  numbers  and  habits  of 
the  horses  of  that  country  and  the  people  who  live  in  the  neighborhood, 
whose  customs  and  ideas  are  as  different  from  ours  as  those  of  the  hordes 
of  Grand  Tartary.” 

Clark,  in  a letter  to  Jefferson,  dated  Nov.  12,  1799,  speaks  of  Nolan’s 
arrival  at  Natchez  with  1,000  horses.  “By  a singular  favor  of  Provi- 
dence.” continues  the  letter,  he  “has  escaped  the  snares  which  were  laid 
for  him — Gavoso,  the  late  governor  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Texas  . . 
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to  arrest  N’olan  on  his  return  as  a person  who  from  the  knowledge  he 
had  acquired  of  the  interior  parts  of  New  Mexico  might  one  day  be  of 
injury  to  tlie  Spanish  monarchy.  The  thing  would  have  been  effected 
according  to  his  wish,  and  Nolan  might  probably  have  been  confined  for 
life  on  mere  suspicion,  but  fortunately  the  governor  of  Texas  died  a 
few  days  before  the  letter  reached  San  Antonio,  the  capital  of  his  gov- 
ernment. The  person  exercising  the  office  of  governor  pro  tern.,  know- 
ing that  another  had  been  appointed  by  the  viceroy,  refrained  from  open- 
ing the  letters  . . . and  during  this  interval  Nolan,  who  was  un- 

conscious of  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  passed  through  the  prov- 
ince, was  treated  as  usual  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  only  learned 
the  circumstances  from  me  a few  days  ago.” 

Idle  fate  of  Nolan  is  told  in  a letter  to  Jefferson,  the  president, 
written  from  Natchez,  in  August,  i8oi,  by  another  friend  who  was  in- 
terested in  scientific  research.  This  excerpt  is  of  interest:  “Mr.  Nolan 
has  formerly  given  me  some  intimation  of  fossil  bones  being  found  in 
various  parts  of  New  Mexico,  but  we  have  lately  been  cut  off  from  our 
usual  communication  with  that  country  by  the  imprudence  of  Mr.  Nolan, 
who  persisted  in  hunting  wdld  horses  wdthout  a regular  permission ; the 
consequence  of  which  has  been  that,  a party  being  sent  against  him,  he 
was  the  only  man  of  his  company  who  was  killed  by  a random  shot. 
I am  much  concerned  for  the  loss  of  this  man.  Although  his  eccen- 
tricities were  many  and  great,  yet  he  was  not  destitute  of  romantic 
principles  of  honor  united  to  the  highest  personal  courage,  with  energy 
of  mind  not  sufficiently  cultivated  by  education,  but  which  under  the 
guidance  of  a little  more  prudence  might  have  conducted  him  to  enterprises 
of  the  first  magnitude.” 

Despite  the  w^arning  concerning  the  governor’s  instructions,  Nolan 
had  organized  his  party  and  advanced  into  Spanish  territory.  Intimidat- 
ing by  their  strength  one  party  of  Spanish  horsemen  sent  to  intercept 
them  they  went  on  as  far  as  the  Brazos,  where  they  placed  their  camp 
and  set  about  accomplishing  the  object  of  their  expedition.  Here  on 
iMarch  21,  i8oi,  they  were  attacked,  eighteen  in  number  against  150 
Spaniards  led  by  Lieut.  Musquiz.  Nolan  w^as  killed  early  in  the  fight. 
Ellis  P.  Bean,  who.  was  historian  of  the  expedition,  then  directed  the 
fight.  Driven  from  the  log  defences  to  a ravine,  they  kept  up  a stubborn 
resistance  nearly  all  day,  but  ammunition  failing  they  finally  consented 
to  accompany  Musquiz  to  Nacogdoches.,  Here  they  were  detained  a 
month,  awaiting  Salcedo’s  orders  for  their  return  to  the  United  States. 
But  instead  they  were  brought,  in  irons,  to  San  Antonio  and  thence  to 
San  Luis  Potosi,  where  they  experienced  sixteen  months’  imprisonment. 
Removed  to  Chihuahua,  they  were  tried,  and  their  sentence  being  re- 
ferred to  the.  king,  it  was  five  long  years  before  the  decision  arrived 
from  Madrid.  By  this  time  there  were  nine  left  in  the  company.  By 
the  royal  order  every  fifth  man  was  to  be  hanged,  which  meant  that 
one  of  the  number  must  be  taken.  Blindfolded,  the  unforunate  pris- 
oners, probably  little  dreading  the  chance  of  death  after  six  years  of 
imprisonment,  threw  dice  on  a drum-head  to  decide  who  should  die, 
death  to  go  with  the  lowest  number.  Bean,  the  narrator  of  the  circum- 
stances, threw  the  lowest  number  but  one,  which  is  said  to  have  fallen 
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on  a man  named  Blackburn.  He  was  hanged  in  the  presence  of  his 
comrades  the  following  day,  Nov.  ii,  1807.  The  others  continued  in 
captivity  for  varying  lengths  of  time,  some  of  them  finally  returning  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Nolan  expedition  is  usually  recognized  as  the  first  noteworthy 
attempt  of  Americans  to  enter  Texas.  It  was  without  large  significance, 
however,  except  that  it  aroused  definite  interest  in  the  regions  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  Its  incidents  were  very  likely  magnified  and  added  to 
the  score  which  Americans  believed  they  must  soon  settle  with  the 
Spanish. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  SPANISH  DESPOTISM— THE  BURR 

CONSPIRACY. 

That  the  Texas  struggle  for  independence  in  1836  was  a product  of 
the  causes  that  led  to  the  American  revolution  of  1776,  is  a proposition 
supported  by  a very  fascinating  logic.  Historians  agree  that  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  was  one  phase  of  the  greater  struggle  of 
the  entire  English  people  for  civic  liberty  and  constitutional  rights 
against  the  waning  power  of  monarchy  and  the  “divine  right  of  kings.” 
The  ideas  and  principles  thus  fought  for  and  established  did  not  remain 
solely  the  proud  possession  of  English  peoples.  The  French  revolu- 
tionists found  inspiration  and  example  in  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  Americans  and  similar  ideals  of  liberty  bound  the  two  nations  in 
bonds  of  active  sympathy.  Nor  did  the  movement  stop  there.  The  first 
shots  fired  for  liberty  were  in  truth  heard  “round  the  world,”  and  the 
strongholds  of  despotism  were  shaken  as  never  before.  Even  in  Spain, 
the  home  of  the  inquisition  and  its  terrorizing  power,  the  current  ideals 
of  liberty  found  lodgment.  Though  these  doctrines  were  sternly  sup- 
pressed at  home,  this  once  powerful  nation  found  a dire  menace  in  the 
progress  of  republican  sentiments  in  the  foreign  colonies,  where  the  most 
rigorous  measures  soon  became  unavailing  to  check  disruption  and  revo- 
lution. Spanish  America,  by  its  position  as  a neighbor  to  the  United 
States,  was  peculiarly  open  to  the  influence  of  the  new  political  ideas. 
Suffering  under  greater  wrongs  than  the  Thirteen  Colonies  ever  had 
to  endure,  the  colonies  of  Mexico  and  South  America  had  every  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  lot.  Of  their  internal  conditions  and  rela- 
tions with  the  home  government,  a contemporary  writer^  said  “that  the 
Spanish  colonies  supported  the  parent  as  Anchises  of  old  was  supported 
by  his  children  ; but  that  they  had  become  tired  of  the  weight  and  cared 
not  how  soon  the  burden  was  shuffled  off.”  A crisis  had  been  reached 
in  the  long  period  of  absolutism  and  oppression  which  had  characterized 
Spain's  authority  in  the  new  world. 

Coming  back  to  the  first  link  in  this  chain  of  argument,  it  is  evident 
that  the  people  of  the  United  .States  would  watch  with  sympathy  and 
interest  any  m.ovement  to  establish  the  civic  ideals  for  which  their  own 
revolution  had  been  fought.  And  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  achievements  for  independence  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  the  sentimentalism  of  patriotism  was  an  influence  not 
to  be  estimated  by  the  pi'actical  standards  of  a century  later.  The  basic 
principles  of  democracy  were  very  dear  to  the  people,  and  their  sym- 
pathy was  readily  excited  by  efforts  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  gain 


^Quoted  in  “The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy”  by  W.  F.  McCaleb. 
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its  benefits.  If,  during  the  French  revolution,  Americans  lent  some- 
thing more  than  sympathy  to  their  fellow  patriots  across  the  water,  what 
more  natural  than  they  should  he  ready  to  champion  the  cause  of  op- 
pressed Mexico  when  its  people  showed  themselves  ripe  for  disunion 
with  the  mother  country? 

Though  a proper  understanding  of  this  attitude  of  America  to 
Mexico  is  an  essential  point  of  view  for  regarding  the  events  to  be  de- 
scribed in  the  following  pages,  there  was  more  than  disinterested  sym- 
pathy that  impelled  the  American  advance  into  the  southwest.  Desire 
to  assist  the  revolutionists  was  strongly  alloyed  with  the  selfishness  that 
has  furnished  the  sinews  of  war  to  most  of  the  revolutions  that  have  oc- 
curred on  American  soil  during  the’  past  century.  Only  seldom  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  one  nation  gone  to  the  assistance  of  another 
without  a quid  pro  quo — a material  reward  that  lends  a practical,  if  not 
mean,  aspect  to  many  a glorious  campaign.  At  the  beginning,  the  move- 
ment of  the  Americans  against  .Spain  had  two  impulses — the  sentimental- 
ism for  freedoiii  and  sympathy  for.  those  oppressed  by  monarchical 
despotism ; and  a longing  for  the  material  fruits  of  conquest. 

Condition  of  the  Spanish  Colonies. 

It  is  a fact  of  great  historical  moment  that  American  civilization 
came  in  conflict  with  Spain  in  Louisiana  just  at  the  time  when  the  Span- 
ish-American  provinces  were  ripe  for  revolution.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  American  invasion  was  accelerated  by  the  political  unrest  and 
disorder  in  the  royal  provinces.  And  had  Spain  been  able  and  wise 
enough  to  . maintain  her  American  possessions  in  loyal  unity,  or  had 
Mexican  independence  been  conclusively  established  and  an  effective 
central  government  attained,  it  is  possible  that  American  aggression  be- 
yond the  Sabine  would  have  been  beaten  back,  or  at  least  the  transfer  of 
Texas  to  the  Union  would  have  been  long  delayed.  • . 

As  in  Cuba  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  so  in  Mexico  at  its 
beginning,  Spain  outraged  and  humiliated  beyond  tolerance  a people 
whose  natural  attitude  was  almost  servile  loyalty.  Hardly  a pretense  of 
home  government  was  granted  the  people.  The  American  born,  though 
of  pure  Spanish  parentage,  were  excluded  from  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  favor  of  the  “gachupines,”  or  natives  of  Spain,  who  were  granted 
the  highest  offices  of  church  and  state  and  the  most  discriminating  eom- 
mercial  monopolies.  Such  nepotism  was  productive  of.  the  bitterest 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  native  aristocracy,  and  hastened  the  consol- 
idation of  all  grades  of  Mexican  races  in  opposition  to  the  privileged 
Spaniards  from  over  the  sea.  These  unjust  distinctions  had  long  borne 
heavily  on  the  Spanish-Americans  and  were  gradually  neutralizing  their 
inherent  reverence  for  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty  and  his  institutions. 
Rut  in  addition  to  the  tvrannical  system  that  arrayed  dhe  laity  against 
the  crown,  a long  period  of  exactions  from  the.  church  institutions  had 
alienated  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy,  who  became  the  most  eager 
agitators  for  revolution.  In  1767  the  Jesuits,  who  had  endeared  them- 
selves to  the  people,  were  expelled,  and  this  act  still  caused  ranklings 
against  the  Spanish  court.  Impoverished  by  costly  European  wars, 
Spain  now  resorted  to  measures  that  resulted  in  the  complete  alignment 
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of  the  clergy  with  the  forces  of  revolt.  In  December,  1804,  by  royal 
order,  all  real  estate  and  funds  accumulated  from  loans  on  real  estate 
belonging  to  the  benevolent  institutions  were  sequestered  for  the  benefit 
of  the  royal  revenues.  Moreover,  a little  later,  the  deposits  of  corporations, 
the  domestic  revenues,  and  all  available  moneys  wherever  vested  were 
demanded  to  reinforce  the  failing  royal  exchequer.  These  forced  levies 
brought  ruin  to  thousands  of  all  classes,  but  from  the  clergy  in  par- 
ticular the  protest  was  bitter  and  unanimous. 

Such  were  the  principal  influences  in  operation  during  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  provoke  revolt  among  the  Spanish- 
American  colonies.  That  revolutionary  agitators  and  liberators  were 
prompt  to  take  up  the  cause  of  their  oppressed  people  needs  no  com- 
ment, since  even  now,  with  much  less  real  justification,  revolutionary 
movements  in  the  Spanish-American  republics  are  of  such  frequency 
as  to  be  regarded  common  defects  of  the  national  character.  And  that 
many  revolutionary  conspiracies  were  fostered  by  sympathy  and  material 
support  in  the  United  States,  while  needing  no  further  proof  than  the 
following  narrative,  is  the  important  text  that  explains  the  ‘'true  in- 
wardness” of  many  of  the  movements  directed  under  American  auspices 
toward  Texas  and  other  Atexican  provinces  during  the  first  half  of  the 
century. 

Louisiana  in  1805. 

Turning  from  Alexico  to  the  United  States,  we  find  by  1805  many 
developments  which  were  soon  to  affect  the  status  of  Texas.  December 
17,  1803,  William  C.  C.  Claiborne  had  received  possession  of  Louisiana 
from  the  Frence  agent,  Laussat,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1804  a territorial 
government  was  organized  with  Claiborne  as  first  governor.  Already 
American  frontiersmen  and  settlers  were  pouring  into  the  region,  estab- 
lishing homes,  opening  up  new  avenues  of  trade,  and  all  the  while  ex- 
tending their  occupation  to  the  west.  Eager  to  prove  the  value  and  ex- 
tent of  the  purchased  territorv,  Jefferson  had  authorized  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition,  and  those  bold  explorers  were  now  pushing  their  way 
up  the  Alissouri,  where  white  man  had  never  set  foot  before.  About 
the  same  time  Lieutenant  Zebulon  AI.  Pike  was  exploring  the  head- 
waters of  the  Alississippi,  and  was  soon  to  start  on  his  journey  of  dis- 
covery along  the  southwestern  limits  of  Louisiana. 

Boundary  Questions. 

Hardly  had  the  treaty  for  the  Louisiana  purchase  been  completed, 
when  the  question  of  western  boundaries  came  up.  Before  1763  the  line 
of  demarkation  between  New  Spain  and  French  Louisiana  had  never 
been  definitely  determined,  and  it  was  not  a question  of  vital  importance 
anyhow.  The  French  made  intangible  claims  to  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
Spain  in  turn  disputed.  With  the  transfer  of  all  the  Louisiana  country 
to  .Spain,  the  boundaries  ceased  to  be  matter  of  controversy  until  1800. 
The  limits  of  Louisiana  as  defined  in  the  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  were  in- 
dicated by  this  sentence : “The  colony  or  province  of  Louisiana,  with 
the  same  extent  that  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when 
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r'rance  possessed  it.”^  This  was  reaffirmed  in  the  treaty  negotiated  by  the 
American  ministers  and  Napoleon  in  1803.  As  can  be  seen,  this  was  a very 
indefinite  descrijDtion  of  limits,  and,  the  geographical  knowledge  of  that 
day  considered,  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  done  by  ministers  negotiating 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Jefferson  and  his  cabinet  asserted  that  th(^ 
Rio  Grande  was  the  southwestern  .boundary,  although  it  is  clear  from  their 
subsequent  instructions  to  the  Louisiana  army  of  occupation  that  they 
did  not  feel  justified  or  consider  it  expedient  to  enforce  this  expansive 
claim.  Certain  it  is  that  the  shadow  of  the  claim  is  thrown  over  a long 
series  of  events  from  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war  in 
1848. 

Aaron  Burr. 

With  revolution  threatening  in  Mexico  and  with  the  spirit  of  ex- 
pansion dominating  government  and  people  in  the  United  States,  there 
comes  upon  the  scene  a new  character — the  first,  and  from  many  points 
of  view  the  most  interesting,  of  the  political  and  commercial  adventurers 
whose  enterprises,  however  unique  and  interesting  as  separate  chapters 
of  adventure,  are  really  intimate  and  connected  features  of  the  contest 
between  the  Spanish  and  American  civilizations. 

Aaron  Burr  had  served  brilliantly  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  winning 
distinction  in  the  futile  campaign  against  Quebec  and  during  the  first 
four  years  of  the  war  rising  from  the  ranks  to  command  of  a regiment. 
Then  turning  his  attention  to  the  law,  he  was  soon  gaining  honors  and 
rank  among  the  notable  advocates  and  political  leaders  of  New  York. 
As  the  political  opponent  of  Hamilton’s  faction,  he  advanced  from  the 
attorney-generalship  of  the  state  to  a seat  in  the  United  States  senate  in 
1791,  and  in  1800,  he  and  Jefferson  receiving  an  equal  number  of  votes 
for  president,  after  a long  contest  in  the  house  of  representatives,  he 
was  given  second  place,  while  Jefferson  became  president.  As  vice  presi- 
dent his  career  was  a stormy  one.  The  object  of  bitterest  hostility  from 
Hamilton  and  the  Federalists,  he  soon  alienated  himself  from  the  favor 
of  his  own  party,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  was  a political  outcast,  all 
his  versatile  talents  and  experience  being  unavailing  to  reinstate  him 
in  power  in  the  east. 

With  intimate  knowledge  of  international  politics  in  general  and  of 
conditions  in  Mexico  and  the  Spanish-American  relations  in  the  south- 
west in  particular.  Burr  directed  his  energies  to  schemes  of  imperial 
aggrandizement  in  the  v/est.  It  has  never  been  conclusively  proved  that 
he  did  not  contemplate  carrying  out  a plan  for  a western  confederacy, 
along  similar  lines  to  that  projected  by  Wilkinson  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. With  some  such  thoughts  in  mind  he  made  a tour  of  the  west  in 
1805,  and  with  the  prestige  accorded  him  by  his  previous  position  and 
reputation  he  found  abundant  opportunities  to  sound  and  influence  the 
opinions  of  all  classes.  In  Wilkinson  he  found,  at  first,  a ready  co- 
adjutor in  his  deepest  designs.  Wilkinson,  the  arch  plotter  in  the  Span- 
ish conspiracy,  was  now  in  command  of  the  army  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.  That  he  readily  gave  ear  to  Burr’s  intrigues  shows  the  duplicity 
of  his  character,  he  was  the  same  man  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to 

Whanning:  The  American  Nation,  Vol.  12,  p.  78. 
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Spain  in  1787  and  had  been  given  a pension  and  military  rank  by  the 
crown.  In  Andrew  Jackson,  major  general  of  the  Tennessee  militia 
and  the  popular  idol  of  the  Cumberland,  Burr  found  an  honest,  patriotic 
and  enthusiastic  soul,  in  whom  no  hint  of  disaffection  to  the  Union  could 
liarbor,  but  who  became  fired  with  ardor  at  the  thought  of  leading  a 
crusade  into  Mexico.  Whatever  may  have  been  Burr’s  original  plans, 
this  visit  to  the  west  convinced  him  of  the  almost  absolute  loyalty  of  the 
west  to  the  federal  government.  But  against  Spain  he  found  the  people 
openly  hostile  and  awaiting  only  an  opportunity  to  join  an  army  of  in- 
vasion against  Mexico.  The  ultimate  extent  and  object  of  Burr’s  schem- 
ings  may  perhaps  never  be  knowm.  But  his  practicable  enterprise  soon 
reduced  itself  to  an  invasion  of  Spanish  territory,  partaking  largely  of 
the  character  of  a filibuster. 

A Trans-Mississippi  Empire. 

Understanding  the  discontent  of  Spanish- America,  and  relying  on 
the  impulsive  hatred  of  w'estern  Arhericans  for  all  Spanish  institutions, 
he  allowed  his  imagination  to  conjure  up  a vast  empire  beyond  the  Miss- 
issippi river,  where  he  might  become  the  central  figure*  of  government 
and  power  in  recompense  for  his  previous  disappointments  and  failures. 

In  the  net  of  his  conspiracy  Burr  enmeshed  a large  number  of  in- 
fluential men,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west.  At  Harman  Blenner- 
hassett’s  island  in  the  Ohio  river  the  building  of  boats  and  other  prac- 
tical preparations  for  the  expedition  w^ere  completed.  Many  persons 
throughout  the  Louisiana  territory,  as  also  east  of  the  Mississippi,  were 
cognizant  of  the  plot  and  in  more  or  less  active  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment. President  Jefferson  long  refused  to  be  disturbed  by  continued 
reports  of  the  conspiracy,  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber, 1806,  that  he  issued  a proclamation  warning  all  good  citizens  to 
desist  from  taking  part  in  the  military  enterprise  which  he  understood 
was  being  directed  against  the  Spanish  dominions.  This  proclamation 
did  not  reach  the  authorities  along  the  Mississippi  until  the  first  of  the 
year,  by  which  time  the  expedition  was  already  verging  to  collapse. 

In  the  meantime  Burr’s  little  fleet  of  boats  had  left  Blennerhassett’s 
island  and  with  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  force  that  had  been  expected 
were  coming  down  the  river  to  the  rendezvous  at  N^atchez.  In  New^ 
Orleans  the  Erench  and  Spanish  population,  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
government,  were  causing  Governor  Claiborne  no  end  of  anxiety,  wdiich 
was  magnified  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Burr  conspirators  were  en- 
listing support  in  the  city.  The  Spanish  authorities  were  hardly  less 
well  informed  than  the  Americans  of  Burr’s  purposes  and  movements. 
Erom  disputing  the  American  claim  to  the  Rio  Grande  by  diplomatic 
means,  they  now  seemed  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  repelling  actual 

Spanish  Troops  on  the  Texas  Erontier. 

armed  invasion  whose  object  was  less  that  of  territorial  conquest  than 
that  of  revolutionizing  the  entire  Spanish- American  provinces.  Thus 
a hurried  movement  of  troops  and  colonists  was  made  into  Texas,  so 
that  by  June,  1806,  over  a thousand  soldiers  were  in  that  province,  nearly 
seven  hundred  of  them  being  stationed  on  the  frontier.  Crossing  the 
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Sabine  they  advanced  into  territory  clearly  included  in  Louisiana,  and 
from  which  by  instructions  of  the  war  department  they  were  to  be  rigidly 
excluded.  The  situation  was  such  that  hostilities  seemed  unavoidable, 
and  the  prospect  of  war  with  Spain  gave  the  Burr  expedition  the  strong- 
est ground  for  success.  Thousands  of  settlers  would  have  volunteered 
eagerly  to  annihilate  Spanish  power  in  America,  and  it  seemed  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  the  war  would  not  cease  with  the  driving  of  the  enemy 
behind  the  Sabine. 

Wilkinson  reached  Natchitoches  and  took  command  of  the  American 
forces  on  September  22,  1806.  Up  to  this  time  there  is  much  proof  at 
hand  that  Wilkinson  and  Burr  were  acting  in  concert  and  that  Wilkin- 
son’s attack  on  the  Spanish  forces  at  the  frontier  was  meant  to  be  the 
opening  engagement  in  the  general  campaign  against  Mexico.  With 
the  first  battle,  the  Burr  forces  should  be  resolved  into  a great  army  of 
invasion,  whose  progress  would  not  stop  short  of  complete  subversion  of 
Spanish  authority  in  Mexico. 

But  Wilkinson  failed  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  program,  and  thus 
became  the  chief  instrument  in  effecting  the  ruin  of  Burr’s  hopes.  Though 
Wilkinson’s  actions  accorded  with  political  wisdom  and  expediency,  his 
proved  character  for  double-dealing  and  selfish  intrigue  only  convinces 
us,  in  this  instance,  of  his  skill  as  an  opportunist  and  political  trimmer. 
He  was  uncertain  of  the  success  of  a campaign  against  the  Spanish 
forces.  Reliable  information  showed  him  the  essential  weakness  of  Burr’s 
adherency.  While  by  quieting  the  discontent  in  Louisiana  and  throwing 
the  weight  of  his  authority  to  crush  the  Burr  conspiracy,  he  saw  an  op7 
portunity  to  figure  as  the  savior  of  the  west  to  the  Union.  His  policy 
decided  on,  he  proceeded  to  carry  it  out  in  a manner  that  history  can  find 
little  fault  with,  whatever  the  motives  behind  his  actions. 

The  Spanish  forces  under  Governor  Cordero  were  at  Nacogdoches, 
while  Governor  Herrera,  with  about  four  hundred  men,  was  encamped 
at  Bayou  Pierre,  east  of  the  Sabine.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Natch- 
itoches, Wilkinson  opened  negotiations  with  Cordero,  calling  attention 
to  the  presence  of  Spanish  troops  on  American  soil  and.  threatening  to 
expel  them  by  force  if  not  withdrawn  at  once.  Cordero  refused  to  act 
without  instructions  from  Captain-General  Salcedo,  but  Herrera,  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  actually  intruding  on  American  territory,  broke  camp 
on  September  27th  and  three  days  later  took  position  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sabine.  Thus  the  honor  of  American  arms  and  the  integrity  of 
United  States  territory  was  preserved,  and,  Herrera’s  retreat  having  been 
approved  by  Salcedo,  all  pretexts  for  war  were  for  the  time  removed. 

Neutral  Ground  Treaty. 

November  5,  1806,  while  their  respective  armies  were  encamped  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sabine,  Wilkinson  and  Herrera  concluded  what  was 
known  as  the  Neutral  Ground  treaty,  which  in  reality  was  only  an  agree- 
ment between  two  unaccredited  agents  of  the  two  governments ; but  its 
provisions  were  sanctioned  by  practical  observance  for  a period  of  thir- 
teen years.  This  boundary  compromise,  though  in  the  main  indefinite 
and  unsatisfactory  in  its  provisions,  arrested  for  some  time  American 
organized  aggression,  and  is  also  in  other  ways  an  important  event  in 
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Texas  annals.  The  agreement  reached  by  the  American  and  the  Spanish 
leaders  was  to  the  effect  that  the  country  lying  between  the  Arroyo 
Hondo  on  the  east  and  the  Sabine  on  the  west  should  be  considered  a 
neutral  ground  between  the  two  governments  until  a final  settlement 
should  be  effected.  This  neutral  ground  was  for  some  fifteen  years  a 
no-man’s  land,  and  neither  the  United  States  nor  Mexico  exercised  di- 
rect jurisdiction  over  it.  It  accordingly  became  a desperadoes’  paradise, 
and  a community  of  thieves  grew  up  and  perfected  an  organization  so 
systematic  and  efficient  that  it  dared  cope  even  with  the  soldiery  and  was 
in  the  end  put  down  only  after  a severe  war  of  extermination.  These 
buccaneers  throve  by  robbing  the  traders  who  passed  through  their  de- 
mesne, and  even  armed  guards  could  not  always  protect  these  caravans. 
Such  conditions  continued,  with  occasional  attempts  by  the  authorities  on 
both  sides  to  suppress  them,  until  1819.  In  this  year  Spain  was  prac- 
tically forced  to  cede  Florida  to  the  United  States,  receiving  five  million 
dollars  therefor,  and  in  the  treaty  confirming  this  transaction  final  settle- 
ment was  made  of  the  long-standing  Texas-Louisiana  boundary  dispute. 

Failure  of  Burr’s  Expedition. 

This  neutral  ground  agreement  was  a death-blow  to  Burr’s  hopes. 
Wilkinson  having  withdrawn  his  support  from  the  cause  by  coming  to 
an  agreement  with  the  Spaniards,  and  also  having  turned  state’s  evidence 
of  the  conspiracy  in  its  broadest  conceivable  proportions.  Burr,  far  from 
leading  a great  army  of  invasion,  was  marked  for  arrest  by  the  authorities 
and  shortly  after  was  captured  in  the  wilderness  about  Fort  Stoddert  and 
taken  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  answer  the  charge  of  treason.  Though 
acquitted  of  an  overt  act  of  treason.  Burr  did  not  establish  his  innocence 
and  the  favor  of  his  countrymen,  and  for  nearly  a century  his  name  has 
been  stained  with  the  blot  of  treason  until  a deeper  and  more  judicious 
estimate  of  his  character  has  placed  his  actions  in  a more  favorable  per- 
spective, where  the  word  treason  hardly  finds  a place. 

McCaleb,^  who  has  made  the  most  logical  and  successful  defense  of 
Burr’s  career,  indicates  the  proper  setting  of  Burr’s  enterprise  in  Amer- 
ican history  in  the  following  sentences : “If  we  return  now  [after 
Burr’s  trial  and  disgrace]  to  the  west,  we  shall  discover  that  the  passing 
of  Aaron  Burr  had  not  materially  affected  the  condition  of  affairs. 
Patriotism  and  honesty  were  no  longer  disputed  characteristics  of  the 
frontiersmen  ; nor  was  their  malignant  hatred  of  Spain  doubted.  More- 
over the  same  adventurous  spirit  that  Burr  had  enlisted  survived  and 
was  to  manifest  itself  for  succeeding  decades  in  filibustering  enterprises, 
moving  ever  westward — tidal  waves  of  society  beating  down  the  barriers 
of  an  opposing  civilization.  By  the  summer  of  1808  the  Neutral  Ground 
was  filled  with  adventurers,  who  crossed  the  Sabine,  bartered  with  the 
natives,  caught  wild  horses,  and  gave  Nemecio  de  Salcedo  no  end  of 
trouble.  They  were  recognized  as  Burr’s  legitimate  successors.” 

For  years  the  Burr  conspiracy  threatened  the  peace  of  mind  of 
Spanish  governors  and  viceroys,  who  ascribed  to  that  remarkable  schemer 
and  adventurer  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  many  movements  undertaken 


The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy:  W.  F.  McCaleb  (1903). 
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to  overthrow  Spanish  authority  from  the  direction  of  America.  Through- 
out the  remainder  of  his  life,  Burr  continued  to  manifest  a deep  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  southwest,  especially  after  Texas  began  its  struggle  for 
independence.  “One  day,  upon  reading  some  accounts  from  that  quar- 
ter, he  exclaimed,  ‘There!  you  see?  I was  right!  I was  only  thirty 
years  too  soon.  What  was  treason  in  me  thirty  years  ago,  is  patriotism 
now!’”^  Burr  died  September  14,  1836,  some  months  after  Texas 
liberty  was  vindicated  at  San  Jacinto. 

^ McCaleb,  “Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy,”  369. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  EIRST  DECADE  OE  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

LIEUTENANT  PIKeY  VISIT. 

In  the  summer  of  1807,  Lieutenant  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  one  of  the 
most  intrepid  of  American  explorers,  who  in  the  previous  fall  had  dis- 
covered the  peak  which  bears  his  name,  and  in  the  following  winter  had 
been  placed  under  arrest  by  Spanish  authorities  and  escorted  to  Chihua- 
hua to  the  residence  of  Captain-General  Salcedo,  was  now  returning, 
still  under  Spanish  escort,  to  Louisiana.  From  El  Paso  the  party  had 
journeyed  down  the  Rio  Grande,  and  reaching  Presidio  Rio  Grande, 
about  forty  miles  below  the  present  Eagle  Pass,  from  there  struck  across 
the  country  by  the  old  Spanish  trail  between  Coahuila  and  Texas.  Leav- 
ing the  Rio  Grande  on  June  ist,  a week’s  march  brought  them  to  San 
Antonio.  Pike’s  estimate  of  the  distance  by  this  trail  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one  miles.  In  his  interesting  “account,”  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a diary,  he  mentions  a few  incidents  of  this  journey.  He  speaks  of 
the  immense  numbers  of  cross  roads  made  by  the  wild  horses.  At  one 
place  he  killed  a wild  hog,  “which  on  examination  I found  to  be  very 
different  from  the  tame  breed,  smaller,  brown,  with  long  hair  and  short 
legs ; they  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  between  Red  river  and  the  Spanish 
settlements.”  These  wild  hogs  can  still  be  found  in  this  part  of  Texas, 
in  some  of  the  b’g  stock  pastures.  Fifteen  miles  north  of  the  Nueces 
“we  saw  the  first  oak  since  leaving  New  Mexico,  and  this  was  a scrub 
oak.” 

On  Sunday,  June  7th,  the  party  crossed  the  Medina  river,  which  was 
at  that  time  the  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  Coahuila.  In  the  ^ 
afternoon  they  reached  San  Antonio.  “We  halted  at  the  mission  of 
Saint  Joseph  (San  Jose)  ; received  in  a friendly  manner  by  the  priest 
of  the  mission  and  others.  We  were  met  out  of  Saint  Antonio  about 
three  miles  by  Governors  Cordero  and  Herrera  in  a coach.”  They  were 
entertained  most  hospitably,  and  after  supper  attended  a dance  on  the 
public  square.  Pike  and  his  party  remained  a week  in  San  Antonio,  each 
day  being  a festival  occasion.  He  was  delighted  with  the  city,  and  his 
description  and  comments  may  be  read  with  much  profit,  as  affording  a 
]deasing  picture  in  contrast  with  the  scenes  of  atrocity  and  bloodshed 
which  were  soon  to  mark  this  city. 

The  American  explorer  conceived  a great  admiration  for  the  local 
governors.  The  approaching  conflict  with  the  Americans  was  already 
foreseen  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  having  been  accentuated  by  the 
Burr  and  Wilkinson  movements.  Though  Pike’s  picture  of  these  gov- 
ernors may  have  been  overdrawn,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  their  characters 
with  those  usually  painted  of  the  ruling  Spaniards  of  the  time,  and  to- 
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believe  that  in  the  strife  that  followed  humanity  and  justice  were  all  on 
one  side  and  bloodthirsty  cunning-  and  barbarity  on  the  other.  Don 
Antonio  Cordero,  to  quote  Pike’s  account,  ‘Svas  one  of  the  select  officers 
who  had  been  chosen  by  the  court  of  Madrid  to  be  sent  to  America 
about  thirty-five  years  since,  to  discipline  and  organize  the  Spanish 
])rovincials,  and  had  been  employed  in  all  the  various  kingdoms  and 
provinces  of  New  Spain.  Through  the  parts  which  we  explored  he  was 
universally  beloved  and  respected ; and  when  I pronounce  him  by  far  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  internal  provinces  I risk  nothing  by  the  as- 
sertion. . . . His  qualifications  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  colonel 

of  cavalry,  and  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Goahuila  and  Texas.  His 
usual  residence  was  Montelovez,  . . . but  since  our  taking  pos- 

session of  Louisiana  he  had  removed  to  San  Antonio,  in  order  to  be 
nearer  to  the  frontier,  to  be  able  to  apply  the  remedy  to  any  evil  which 
might  arise  from  the  collision  of  our  lines.” 

The  excellences  of  Don  Simon  de  Herrera,  governor  of  the  kingdom 
of  New  Leon,  whose  seat  of  government  was  at  Monterey,  were  not  less 
conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  Pike,  who  describes  him  as  a man  of  wide 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world  and  “one  of  the  most  gallant 
and  accomplished  men”  he  ever  knew. 

Of  the  relations  between  the  authorities  at  San  Antonio  and  America 
in  the  complications  following  the  Louisiana  purchase  and  the  aggressions 
of  the  Burr  party.  Pike  says : “We  owe  it  to  Governor  Herrera’s  pru- 
dence that  we  are  not  now  engaged  in  a war  with  Spain.  . . . When 

the  difficulties  commenced  on  the  Sabine  the  commandant-general  and 
the  viceroy  consulted  each  other,  and  mutually  determined  to  maintain 
inviolate  what  they  deemed  the  dominions  of  their  master.  The  viceroy 
therefore  ordered  Herrera  to  join  Cordero  with  1300  men,  and  both  the 
viceroy  and  Gen.  Salcedo  ordered  Cordero  to  cause  our  troops  to  be 
attacked  should  they  pass  the  Rio  Oude  [Hondo].  These  orders  were 
positively  reiterated  to  Herrera,  the  actual  commanding  officer  of  the 
Spanish  armv  on  the  frontiers,  and  gave  rise  to  the  many  messages 
which  he  sent  to  Gen.  Wilkinson  when  he  was  advancing  with  our  troops. 
Finding  they  were  not  attended  to,  he  called  a council  of  war  on 
the  question  to  attack  or  not',  when  It  was  given  as  their  opinion  that  they 
should  immediately  commence  a predatory  warfare,  but  avoid  a general 
engagement ; yet,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of  the  viceroy,  the  com- 
mandant-general, Gov.  Cordero’s,  and  the  opinion  of  his  officers,  'he 
had  the  firmness,  or  temerity,  to  enter  Into  the  agreement  with  Gen. 
Wilkinson  which  at  present  exists  relative  to  our  boundaries  on  the 
frontier.” 

Morals  and  Manners.  ' 

The  Texas  population  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  were 
much  given  to  the  chase  and  the  roving  habits  which  this  pursuit  implies. 
But  Gov.  Cordero,  among  the  other  excellent  accomplishments  of  his 
administration  as  detailed  by  Lieut.  Pike,  “restricting  by  edicts  the 
bufifalo  hunts  to  certain  seasons,  and  obliging  every  man  of  family  to 
cultivate  so  manv  acres  of  land,  has  in  some  degree  checked  the  spirit 
of  hunting  or  wandering  life  which  had  been  hitherto  so  very  prevalent. 
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and  has  endeavored  to  introduce  by  his  example  and  precepts  a general 
urbanity  and  suavity  of  manners  which  rendered  San  Antonio  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  places  that  we  met  with  in  the  provinces.” 

San  Antonio. 

San  Antonio  in  1807,  as  described  by  Lieutenant  Pike,  contained 
“perhaps  2000  souls,  most  of  whom  reside  in  miserable  mud  wall  houses, 
covered  with  thatched  grass  roofs.  The  town  is  laid  out  on  a very  grand 
plan.  To  the  east  of  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  the  station  of  the 
troops.”  (In  the  Alamo.) 

^Missions. 

“About  two,  three  and  four  miles  from  San  Antonio  are  three  mis- 
sions, formerly  flourishing  and  prosperous.  Those  buildings,  for  soliditv, 
accommodation  and  even  majesty  were  surpassed  by  few  that  I saw  in 
New  Spain.  The  resident  priest  treated  us  with  the  greatest  hospitality, 
and  was  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  made  a singu- 
lar observation  relative  to  the  aborigines  who  had  formerly  formed  the 
population  of  those  establishments  under  charge  of  the  monks.  I asked 
him  what  had  become  of  the  natives.  He  replied  that  it  appeared  to  him 
that  they  could  not  exist  under  the  shadow  of  the  whites,  as  the  nations 
who  formed  those  missions  had  been  nurtured,  taken  all  the  care  of  that 
it  was  possible,  and  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Spaniards ; yet, 
notwithstanding,  they  had  dwindled  away  until  the  other  two  missions 
had  become  entirely  depopulated,  and  the  one  where  he  resided  [ San 
Jose],  had  not  then  more  than  sufficient  to  perform  his  household  labor; 
from  this  he  had  formed  an  idea  that  God  never  intended  them  to  form 
one  people,  but  that  they  should  always  remain  distinct  and  separate.” 

GOVERNOR  SALCEDoU  ACCOUNT  OF  TEXAS. 

Manuel  de  Salcedo  was  governor  of  Texas  from  Nov.  7,  1808.  to 
January  22,  1811.  On  the  latter  date  he  was  arrested  by  the  revolution- 
ists of  Bexar  and  carried  a prisoner  to  Coahuila.  Later  he  was  restored 
to  office  and  governed  the  province  from  December  19,  1811,  till  April  i, 
1813.  In  1813  he  was  forced  to  capitulate  to  the  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Bernardo  Gutierrez.  Aug.  8,  1809,  he  prepared  a descrip- 
tion of  the  province,  of  which  the  following  is  a summary  ;* 

In  the  Province  of  Texas  were  only  three  presidias ; San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  la 
Bahia  del  Espiritii  Santo  and  los  Adaes.  The  Villa  of  San  Fernando  de  Austria, 
founded  in  1730,  was  united  with  the  Presidio  of  San  Antonio;  its  small  number  of 
inhabitants  was  continually  harassed  by  hostile  Indians  until  1806,  when  Sr.  D.  An- 
tonio Cordero  arrived  to  look  after  the  movements ' grCwing  out  of  the  cession  of 
Louisiana.  Until  1806  the  presidial  system  of  government  was  in  vogue.  Thence- 
forth the  entrance  of  emigrants,  the  introduction  of  troops  on  account  of  the 
boundary  troubles  with  the  United  States,  and  the  active  measures  adopted  by  the 
present  commandant  general  and  their  prompt  execution  by  the  said  Cordero  made 
a beginning  in  the  pacification  of  the  Indians.  To  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
these  beneficial  results  the  presidial  system  should  be  abolished ; it  is  responsible 
for  the  deplorable  condition  of  Texas  politically  as  well  as  regards  the  military. 
The  governor  is  without  asesor,  secretario,  escrivano,  without  arancclcs,  instruc- 
ciones,  &a.,  so  that  he  is  compelled  to  dO'  everything  himself.  There  are  in  the 


^Prepared  by  i\Ir.  E.  W.  Winkler,  state  librarian. 
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province  two  presiclial  companies  and  one  other,  whose  total  of  352  men,  united  to 
those  of  Nuevo  Reino  de  Leon  and  Colonia  de  Santander  nnmher  T033,  including 
officers.  'I'hey  are  stationed  at  Nacogdoches.  Atascocito  ( Dcstacamcnto  de  Or- 
coqitisac),  Villa  de  Trinidad,  Bahia  del  Espiritn  Santo,  Ikxar,  and  other  places, 
leaving  scarcely  250  men  disengaged. 

I'he  present  population  of  the  Province  is  as  follows : 

This  Capital  and  its  jurisdiction i,70C)  souls 

La  Bahia  and  its  jurisdiction 405 

Villa  de  San  Marcos  de  Neve  and  its  jurisdiction 82 

Villa  de  Trinidad  and  its  jurisdiction 91 

Nacogdoches  and  its  jurisdiction  655 

Bayou  Pierre,  east  of  the  Sabine,  on  the  neutral  ground,  but 
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3,122 

The  inhabitants  have  no  occupation ; they  are  without  means.  One  wonders 
how  they  cultivate  the  soil  without  implements;  how  they  built  their  houses  without 
tools;  the  houses  are  very  rude.  The  soil  is  capable  of  producing  cotton,  indigo, 
tobacco,  cochineal,  wheat,  corn,  etc.  The  province  is  watered  by  six  rivers : San 
Antonio,  Guadalupe,  Colorado,  Brazos,  Trinity  and  Sabine,  which  have  numerous 
tributaries. 

Now  as  to  the  changes  made  necessary  by  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  that  most 
illegal  act  possible;  it  was  brought  about  by  certain  Frenchmen  and  enemies  of 
Spain.  Its  acquisition  is  generally  considered  by  Americans  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant negotiations  for  the  United  States  ; it  makes  them  masters  of  the  Nile  of 
Western  America,  and  affords  them  a southern  outlet  for  the  populous  provinces  of 
the  West.  A frivolous  pretext  this;  they  had  a good  market  in  New  Orleans  while 
Louisiana  belonged  to  Spain.  What  they  desire  is  to  approach  closer  and  closer  to 
the  treasury  of  Mexico.  They  will  never  be  content  to  see  the  boundary  fixed  at  the 
Sabine  or  at  the  Rio  Grande;  though  if  they  wanted  merely  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  why  should  they  wish  to  encroach  further?  They  are  ambitious  and 
Spain  must  defend  her  rights  and  fix  the  boundary  where  it  belongs.  Troops  for  this 
purpose  should  be  sent,  the  Province  settled  and  fostered  by  opening  a port.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  depreciate  the  Americans.  They  are  not  to  be  despised  as  enemies ; they 
are  naturally  industrious  ; hence  they  are  robust,  active,  sober  and  courageous.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  is  over  7,000.000,  and  if  that  country  does  not 
maintain  a standing  army  above  a certain  number  it  is  not  because  it  is  unable  to 
do  so ; it  has  a large  body  of  good  fighters  at  its  disposal  continually.  There  are 
no  natural  barriers  between  the  Spanish  Provinces  and  the  United  States;  on  the 
contrary,  large  rivers  extend  across  the  boundary,  and  there  are  well  known  roads. 

The  Indians  in  this  Province  present  another  subject  that  deserv^es  consideration. 
They  are  at  peace  at  present;  nevertheless  the  King  should  establish  trading  houses 
to  forestall  American  traders.  There  are  six  missions  in  this  Province  at  present ; 
two  without  missionaries,  and  altogether  contain  only  343  souls.  The  system  seems 
good  and  useful,  but  it  is  exceedingly  slow  in  producing  results.  The  Indians  that 
submit  do  not  do  so  from  conviction,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  presents.  Still  no  one 
but  the  padres  could  do  even  this  much  with  them. 

The  entrance  of  emigrants  from  Louisiana  is  another  subject  that  needs  careful 
consideration,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  any  seditious  characters, 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  those  who  are  loyal  to  the  Spanish  government. 

And  lastly,  this  Province  needs  4,000  men  for  its  protection  and  defense.  It 
would  be  well  to  establish  a commandancy  general  of  the  east. 


CHAPTER  X. 


RE\^OLUTIOXARY  MOVEMEXTS  IN  TEXAS,  1810-1820. 

Spain’s  most  brilliant  era  as  a world  power  was  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Then  her  vast  conqnests  in  all  seas  and  lands  gave  her  possessions 
which,  had  she  retained,  would  still  girdle  the  world  with  her  sovereignty. 
Bnt  the  golden  dream  was  dissipated  with  the  crushing  of  the  armada  in 
1588,  and  thence  Spanish  glory  rapidly  declined.  Her  weakness  as  a 
colonizer  in  Texas  in  the  eighteenth  century  has  been  disclosed  in  former 
pages,  and  as  the  vitalizing  blood  gradually  failed  to  nourish  the  extrem- 
ities so  in  time  even  the  trunk  became  weak  and  impoverished.  In  Mex- 
ico, the  strongest  of  Spain’s  colonies,  a gradual  amalgamation  of  con- 
ciiierors  and  natives  had  been  going  on  for  centuries  until  there  had  re- 
sulted a truly  ^Mexican  people,  alien  both  to  the  pure-blooded  Spaniards 
and  to  the  natives.  The  royal  laws,  however,  discriminated  in  favor  of 
native  Spaniards,  giving  them  superior  privileges  and  caste  distinctions 
especially  invidious  to  the  IMexican  born.  Other  grievances  and  the  nat- 
ural restlessness  of  the  Mexican  people,  aggravated  by  self-seeking  lead- 
ers, brought  matters  to  a crisis,  and  thus  there  arose  the  party  favoring  in- 
dependence as  opposed  to  the  established  royalists. 

Hidalgo  first  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  in  1810,  and  later  More- 
los carried  on  the  work  until  by  his  execution  and  the  defeat  of  his  party 
the  revolution  was  supposedly  stamped  out  in  1817.  But  the  disaffected 
ones  were  merely  biding  their  time,  and  in  1820,  when  Spain  had  revolu- 
tion within  her  own  doors  at  home,  the  ^Mexicans  proclaimed  their  own 
independence,  overthrew  the  vice-regal  authority,  and  set  up  the  republic 
which  with  so  many  vicissitudes  has  existed  to  the  present  day. 

During  all  this  turbulence  and  the  varying  fortunes  befalling  the 
achieving  of  Mexican  independence,  Texas  suffered  as  an  abandoned 
child,  and  was  bandied  about  by  royalist,  by  revolutionist,  by  filibuster, 
by  pirate,  by  Indian  and  adventurer — in  short  fell  into  the  hands  of  no 
capable  man,  and  from  neglect  and  lack  of  development,  was  a stunted  but 
precocious  creature  when  brought  under  the  care  of  her  kind  and  fostering 
American  father. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  at  no  time  before  1820  was  there  a 
civilized  population  in  Texas  probably  exceeding  ten  thousand,  and  these 
were  grouped  around  three  or  four  fortified  presidios,  San  Antonio  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number.  All  efforts  at  colonization  by  Spain  had  practi- 
cally failed,  and  the  region  northeast  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  at  best  only 
nominally  held  in  possession.  Texas  was  essentially  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, and  Spanish  conquest  succeeded  best  in  the  mining  regions  further 
south  and  west.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards  to  constitute  them- 
selves a ruling  class  and  leave  to  the  tractable  natives  the  labors  of  tilling 
the  fields ; but,  as  it  turned  out,  the  Indians  of  Texas  were  far  from  do- 
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cile  and  exceedingly  disinclined  to  settled  agriculture.  As  stated  before, 
the  ground  reason  for  Spanish  occupation  of  Texas  was  fear  of  foreign 
encroachment,  the  reason  of  a spoiled  child  who  wants  a thing  because 
some  one  else  wants  it;  this  jealousy  and  the  political  and  administrative 
measures  which  were  its  fruit  kept  fertile  Texas  a fallow  field  until  the 
time  was  ripe  for  American  invasion.  And  because  of  the  scant  dominion 
and  weakening  hold  of  Spain,  together  with  the  Mexican  revolution,  the 
foreign  incursions  and  various  ventures  set  on  foot  during  this  period  had 
a large  degree  of  seeming  strength  and  success.  But  from  the  very  fact 
that  Texas  was  not  yet  a settled  and  permanent  community,  armed  expedi- 
tions could  effect  nothing  but  dissipate  the  chaff-like  settlements,  could 
tear  dowm  but  not  build  up,  or  even  sustain  what  was  there.  The  sub- 
stantial basis  of  an  independent  and  hardy  farming  and  industrial  popu- 
lation must  be  made  before  a superstructure  of  political  and  social  organ- 
ization could  rise. 

The  Gutierrez-Magee  Expedition. 

The  Mexican  revolutionists  of  i8io  counted  on  the  sympathy  if  not 
the  active  support  of  the  Americans.  This  confidence  had  been  fostered 
by  the  Burr  movement  and  many  other  evidences  of  American  interest, 
both  commercial  and  patriotic,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico.  So, 
on  the  defeat  of  Hidalgo  and  the  demoralization  of  his  forces,  he  started 
north  with  the  remnant  of  his  followers  with  the  hope  of  strengthening 
his  cause  by  alliance  with  American  sympathizers.  In  March,  i8ii,  Jose 
Bernardo  Gutierrez  was  commissioned  agent  of  the  revolutionists  to  so- 
licit aid  and  promote  their  cause  at  Washington  and  among  Americans 
in  general.  He  passed  through  San  Antonio,  which  on  January  22,  1811, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists.  Gov.  Salcedo 'and  de  Her- 
rera and  other  prominent  royalists  becoming  prisoners.  At  Washington 
Gutierrez  was  unable  to  obtain  recognition  as  a representative  of  the  rev- 
olutionists. His  credentials  not  being  held  sufficient  by  the  authorities  he 
' had  returned  to  Natchitoches,  Louisiana.  There  he  found  many  willing 
spirits  eager  to  help  in  the  winning  of  independence  for  any  people,  pro- 
vided their  love  of  adventure  and  self-seeking  were  gratified.  One  Au- 
gustus Magee,  resigning  his  commission  as  lieutenant  of  the  American 
- army,  joined  the  enterprise,  and  as  instruments  of  his  design  was  col- 
lecting a band  of  the  too-willing  outlaws  from  the  Neutral  Ground,  whom 
he,  as  an  officer  of  the  American  troops,  had  just  left  off"  subduing.  These 
two  men  of  similar  enthusiasms  perfected  their  plans  in  common — Gut- 
ierrez to  be  nominal  commander  of  the  filibuster,  with  title  of  general, 
and  Magee  the  directing*  head,  with  rank  of  colonel. 

The  motives  that  prompted  men  to  enlist  in  this  movement  cannot 
be  accurately  defined.  Hope  of  booty,  love  of  adventure,  and  real  border 
' ruffianism  combined  as  baser  motives  with  the  higher  ideals  of  svmpathy 
for  republican  principles  and  sentiment  aroused  by  the  defeat  of  Hidalgo. 
Gutierrez  was  certainly  an  adroit  promoter  of  his  plans.  That  he  was  a 
sincere  patriot  cannot  be  affirmed,  but  he  willingly  became  a figurehead 
of  a movement  the  objects  of  which,  so  far  as  it  was  successful,  were  the 
independence  of  the  northern  provinces  from  the  dominion  of  Spain. 

The  royalist  governor,  Salcedo  (who  had  been  restored  to  office 
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after  the  first  uprising  of  1811),  at  San  Antonio,  had  a clear  apprehen- 
sion of  what  the  movement  meant  in  its  ultimate  results  and  the  follow- 
ing letter,  written  August  17,  1812,  to  the  viceroy^  also  shows  an  incisive 
analysis  of  the  progress  of  the  expedition:  “With  one  thousand  of  the 
troops  recently  arrived  from  Spain  at  Alatagorda  I shall  free  this  king- 
dom within  a month  of  a new  and  more  formidable  insurrection  than  the 
past  one.  The  people,  incautious  on  the  one  hand  and  hallucinated  on  the 
other,  embrace  with  readiness  the  sedition.  The  Americans  say  they  have 
not  come  to  do  harm  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  but  to  aid  them 
in  securing  independence.  Unfortunately  our  people  do  not  know  the 
poison  and  hypocrisy  of  our  enemies;  do  not  realize  that  they  are  work- 
ing, under  the  pretext  of  succoring  them,  to  conquer  our  provinces  little 
by  little.  In  the  end  the  natives  cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  Americans. 

While  I am  waiting  for  the  reinforcements  I have  asked,  I shall 
do  all  in  my  power  to  expel  the  invaders,  if  the  troops  of  this  garrison  re- 
main faithful.” 

In  August,  preparations  having  been  completed  by  the  revolutionists, 
an  advance  was  made  from  XUtchitoches  to  the  Sabine.  The  passage  of 
the  river  was  disputed  by  the  Spaniards  under  Montero,  though  they  were 
quickly  outfianked  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  Nacogdoches. 

“Two  hundred  Americans  have  crossed  the  Sabine  near  Natchitoches, 
and  are  marching  against  Nacogdoches,  a garrison  town  of  the  province  of 
Texas,  now  occupied  by  Spanish  troops.  About  twelve  months  ago  there 
was  some  severe  fighting  between  the  creoles  of  Texas  and  the  Spanish 
troops,  when  the  latter  succeeded  in  crushing  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  rebellion.  Now  ...  a creole  officer  named  Manchaca,  in  the 
patriotic  cause  came  to  Natchitoches  lately  to  recruit  for  the  republican 
service  and  succeeded  in  getting  200  of  the  finest  riflemen  of  our  coun- 
try, who  have  marched  in  high  spirits.”  (In  N^iles  Register,  Nov.  7, 
181 1.) 

The  defense  of  Nacogdoches  aroused  no  enthusiasm  among  the  in- 
habitants or  soldiers,  the  former  seeming  to  anticipate  with  gladness  a 
change  of  government,  while  the  latter  were  indifferent.  After  overcom- 
ing without  difficulty  the  patrol  at  Atoyac,  the  invading  forces  ap- 
proached Nacogdoches.  On  August  12th  the  garrison  fled  without  pre- 
tense of  resistance,  and  all  the  territory  between  San  Antonio  and  the 
Sabine  lay  open  to  the  foe.  But,  without  following  up  their  advantage, 
the  expedition  remained  some  weeks  at  XUcogdoches,  where  recruiting 
went  on  and  from  the  revolutionists’  headquarters  were  sent  various 
proclamations  and  addresses  inciting  the  citizens  of  Texas  to  revolt  and 
assuring  them  of  the  high  intent  and  democratic  principles  of  the  pro- 
posed new  regime.  All  these  documents  prove  the  predominance  of 
American  ideas  and  influence  in  the  movement,  and  that  the  followers 
of  Hidalgo  acted  a minor  part  in  this  enterprise. 

Natchitoches  was  on  American  territory  and  withm  the  jurisdiction 
of  American  authority.  That  the  expedition  could  originate  there  and 
be  organized  for  effective  invasion  was  clearly  a contravention  of  neu- 
trality. But  protests  by  the  Spanish  authorities  on  this  and  other  oc- 

^Quoted  by  W.  F.  McCabeb  in  the  Texas  Hist.  Assn.  Quarterl}^,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3. 
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casions  were  of  little  avail.  It  seems  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  a great 
democracy  that  the  laws  of  the  nations  and  the  principles  of  justice  can- 
not be  enforced  equally  and  quickly  throughout  all  portions  of  the 
republic.  A war  with  England  distracted  the  attention  of  the  central 
government,  and  a frontier  town  like  Natchitoches  was  under  best  of 
conditions  a quite  safe  place  for  revolutionary  schemes.  The  fact  that 
Magee  did  not  join  the  expedition  as  its  active  leader  until  Nacogdoches 
became  the  headquarters  is  an  evidence  of  some  desire  or  perhaps  policy 
to  observe  nominally  the  treaty  relations  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States. 

“A  letter  from  Nachitoches,  dated  September  5,  says  that  five  hun- 
dred men,  principally  ‘late’  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  Colonel 
iMagee,  were  in  full  march  for  the  Spanish  post  of  San  Antonio  in 
Mexico.  Their  force  was  hourly  increasing.  . . . The  governor  of 
Louisiana,  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  action,  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
prevent  the  excursion.”^  They  pushed  on  to  La  Bahia  (Goliad),  the 
next  most  important  post,  where  the  Spanish  governor,  Salcedo,  was 
awaiting  in  force.  On  the  approach  of  the  American  army  the  governor 
marched  out  to  meet  them  on  the  Guadalupe,  but  was  outgeneraled  by 
Magee,  who  crossed  the  river  at  a different  spot  and  captured  La  Bahia 
with  all  its  stores  before  Salcedo  could  come  up.  Then  followed  a siege 
by  the  Spanish  for  several  months,  during  which  Magee  died,  and  the 
command  devolved  upon  another  American  by  name  of  Kemper.  Salcedo 
suffered  so  many  losses  through  the  unerring  marksmanship  of  the  Amer- 
icans that  in  March  in  1813  he  gave  up  the  siege  and  retired  up  the  river 
to  San  Antonio — the  key  to  Texas. 

Battle  of  the  Salado,  1813. 

Colonel  Kemper  now  took  command  of  the  American  forces  with 
Captain  Ross  second  in  authority.  A hundred  and  seventy  volunteers 
arrived  from  Nacogdoches,  together  with  twenty-five  East  Texas  Indians, 
and  with  these  reinforcements  the  army  marched  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
San  Antonio  river,  and  about  the  28th  of  March  arrived  at  Salado  creek, 
about  nine  miles  from  San  Antonio.  Here  a band  of  three  hundred 
Indians  joined  them,  and  here  the  Spanish  troops  made  their  final  stand 
before  San  Antonio.  With  eight  hundred  Americans  under  Kemper, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  Mexicans  from  Nacogdoches  led  by  Manchaca, 
and  over  three  hundred  Indians,  the  ‘Tepublican”  army  really  presented 
a formidable  front.  Meantime  Salcedo,  having  received  reinforcements 
from  Mexico,  sent  out  his  entire  force  of  twenty-five  hundred  regulars 
and  militia,  with  a commander  who  had  pledged  life  and  honor  to  defeat 
and  capture  the  entire  revolutionary  army.  Marching  south  along  the 
river,  they  took  position  “on  a ridge  of  gentle  slope,  dividing  the  waters 
of  the  San  Antonio  and  the  Salado,”  and  there,  in  ambush,  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  Americans.  Lying  in  the  chapparal  thickets  that  bor- 
dered the  Salado,  they  were  undiscovered  until  the  American  riflemen 
were  directly  in  front. 

“The  Indian  auxiliaries,”  says  Yoakum,  “were  placed  in  front  of 
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the  American  lines  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  Spanish  cavalry,  until 
suitable  dispositions  could  be  made  to  charge  in  turn.  At  the  first  onset 
they  all  fied,  except  the  Cooshatties  and  a few  others ; those  withstood 
two  other  charges,  in  which  they  lost  two  killed  and  several  wounded. 
By  this  time  the  Americans  had  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  having 
placed  their  baggage  wagons  in  the  rear,  under  the  protection  of  the 
prisoners  they  had  taken  at  La  Bahia.  The  charge  was  sounded,  and 
orders  given  to  advance  within  thirty  yards  of  the  Spanish  line,  fire  three 
rounds,  load  the  fourth  time,  and  charge  along  the  whole  line.  The 
order  was  obeyed  in  silence,  and  with  a coolness  so  remarkable  that  it 
filled  the  Spaniards  with  terror.  The  Americans  had  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage in  ascending  the  hill,  as  the  enemy  overshot  them.  The  Spaniards 
did  not  await  the  charge  of  their  adversaries,  but  gave  way  along  the 
entire  line,  and  then  fied  in  the  direction  of  San  Antonio.  Thev  were 
pursued  and  killed  in  great  numbers ; and  many  who  had  surrendered 
were  cruelly  butchered  by  the  Indians.  When  the  Spanish  commander 
saw  his  army  flying,  and  that  the  day  was  lost,  he  turned  his  horse  toward 
the  American  line,  and  rushed  into  their  ranks.  He  first  attacked  Major 
Ross,  and  then  Colonel  Kemper ; and  as  his  sword  was  raised  to  strike 
the  latter  he  was  shot  dead.  ...  In  this  great  Texan  battle  there 
were  nearly  a thousand  of  the  enemy  slain  and  wounded,  and  a few  taken 
prisoners ; though  the  inhuman  conduct  of  the  Indians  greatly  reduced 
the  number  of  those  captured.” 

Surrender  of  San  Antonio. 

The  next  day  the  American  army  was  on  the  outskirts  of  San  An- 
tonio demanding  surrender,  and  after  some  hesitation  Governor  Salcedo 
saw  fit  to  comply.  He  and  his  stafif  of  thirteen  officers,  together  with 
the  garrison  and  all  the  stores  of  the  capital  city,  surrendered  to  the 
triumphant  revolutionists.  Seventeen  Americans  were  found  under 
guard  in  the  Alamo  and  were  released  and  given  places  in  the  army. 
Spoils  were  distributed  and  for  a brief  time  there  was  harmony.  But 
soon  the  tide  of  success  began  to  ebb.  A provisional  government  being 
formed,  with  Gutierrez  as  governor,  the  latter,  in  the  light  of  triumph, 
soon  showed  his  unfitness  to  found  a stable  government  and  maintain 
an  independent  state.  The  soldiers  captured  in  the  royal  garrison  hav- 
ing been  released,  it  remained  to  dispose  of  Governor  Salcedo  and  his 
staff.  It  was  proposed  to  escort  them  overland  to  Matagorda  bay,  and 
thence  send  them  by  vessel  to  New  Orleans.  Captain  Delgado  and  a 
company  of  Mexicans  were  appointed  an  escort,  and  at  evening  they 
and  their  prisoners  started  from  the  city.  A mile  and  a half  below  town, 
according  to  the  chronicle  of  this  event,  there  is  a small  ridge  that  runs 
down  to  the  river.  Hardly  out  of  sight  of  the  town,  the  prisoners  were 
stripped  and  tied,  and  then  cruelly  butchered  by  the  guards,  who  are 
said  to  have  used  dull  camp  knives  in  the  work  of  decapitation.  Besides 
Governor  Salcedo,  who  .according  to  all  estimates  was  worthv  of  his 
fate,  there  perished  the  ex-governor,  Herrera,^  whose  praises  had  been 
sung  by  Lieutenant  Pike.  Such  bloodthirstiness  and  treachery  was  to 


' Some  claim  that  Cordero  was  also  a victim. 
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blot  the  annals  of  Texas  for  twenty  years  to  come,  and  was  soon  to  be 
turned  against  the  Americans  themselves.  Even  the  most  hardened 
American  outlaws  are  said  to  have  revolted  at  such  business.  Many 
deserted,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise  taken  away  its  energy  and 
effectiveness  soon  failed. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  some  contemporary  American  accounts  of 
this  revolution.  A letter,  dated  May  7,  1813,  to  Niles  Register,  says: 
“San  Antonio  is  taken  by  the  revolutionary  army  under  command  of 
General  Bernardo  [Gutierrez]  ; and  Governor  Salcedo,  Herrera  and 
twelve  other  officers  and  men  have  been  executed.  . . . Thus  the 

campaign  of  San  Antonio  has  ended  in.  the  entire  revolution  of  the 
province  of  Texas.”  Another  letter  published  two  weeks  later  in  the 
same  journel  states  that  “Colonel  Samuel  Kemper,  who  commanded  at 
the  battle  that  day  [at  San  Antonio]  is  now  here  (Mississippi).  From 
his  information  it  appears  that  the  killing  of  the  fourteen  prisoners  was 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Americans,  and  by  the  express  order  of 
the  General  Bernardo,  who  justifies  it  on  the  principle  of  retaliation.  The 
young  creole  officer  [Delgado],  who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of 
this  order,  was  one  who  had  on  a former  occasion  witnessed  many 
cruelties  of  Salcedo,  and  among  them  the  beheading  of  his  father,  at 
which  his  mother  was  also  compelled  to  be  present,  and  by  order  of 
Salcedo  the  blood  from  the  bleeding  head  of  his  father  was  sprinkled, 
over  his  unfortunate  mother.” 

The  town  of  San  Antonio  must  have  been  anything  but  a pleasant 
place  for  peaceful  citizens  during  the  next  two  months.  With  Kemper 
and  other  American  officers  gone,  the  troops  gave  themselves  up  to  riot 
and  dissipation,  and  those  who  had  sincerely  sought  a change  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  rid  of  Spanish  tyranny,  became  disgusted  with  Gutierrez  and 
his  associates. 

Battle  of  Alazan  Creek. 

The  revolutionists  were  aroused  from  their  security  and  dissipation 
by  the  approach  of  another  Spanish  army,  under  Don  Y.  Elisondo.  With 
fifteen  hundred  regular  soldiers,  he  had  surprised  and  killed  a small  out- 
side guard  before  the  garrison  was  aware  of  his  approach.  Instead  of 
making  an  immediate  attack,  however,  he  stopped  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town  and  fortified  his  camp  on  Alazan  creek.  In  San  Antonio  the 
revolutionists  were  making  hasty  preparation  for  resistance.  Captain 
Perry  was  given  actual  command  of  the  forces,  Gutierrez  not  being 
trusted  for  such  a responsible  post.  “At  fen  o’clock  at  night,  June  4, 
the  Americans  marched  out  of  the  town.  They  moved  by  file  and  in 
the  most  profound  silence  until  they  approached  sufficiently  near  to  hear 
the  enemy’s  advanced  guard.  Here  they  sat  down,  with  their  arms  in 
their  hands,  until,  they  heard  the  Spaniards  at  matins.  Orders,  were 
given  that,  on  notice,  the  Americans  should  charge.  The  signal  was 
given,  and  they  all  marched  forward  with  a firmness  and  regularity  be- 
coming veteran  soldiers.  The  enemy’s  pickets  were  surprised  and  taken 
])risoners.  The  Americans  advanced  to  the  works,  mounted  them,  hauled 
down  the  Spanish  flag,  and  ran  up  their  own  tricolor  before  they  were 
discovered  by  the  Spanish  camp.  This  was  just  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
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The  Spaniards,  thus  aroused,,  fought  gallantly,  and  drove  the  Americans 
back  from  the  works.  The  latter  rallied,  retook  them,  and  charged  into 
the  Spanish  camp,  using  only  the  bayonet  and  spear.  The  slaughter  was 
terrible.  At  length,  after  some  hours  of  hard  fighting,  the  Spaniards, 
fairly  pushed  off  the  field,  turned  and  fled,  leaving  a thousand  dead, 
wounded  and  prisoners.  The  Americans  lost  forty-seven  killed,  and  as 
many  more  wounded  who  afterwards  died  of  their  wounds.”^ 

Governor  Toledo. 

With  this  battle,  Gutierrez’  career  as  governor  came  to  an  end. 
Being  deposed  and  returning  to  Louisiana,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  comparative  obscurity.  Shortly  after  his  departure  there  arrived  in 
San  Antonio  Jose  Alvarez  Toledo,  a Cuban  by  birth,  once  high  in  Span- 
ish-Mexican  favor,  but  now  a republican.  He  had  been  recruiting  revo- 
lutionists in  Louisiana,  and  now  on  his  arrival  at  San  Antonio  he  was 
welcomed  and  chosen  commander  of  the  army.  A civil  government  was 
inaugurated  in  the  city.  It  endured  scarcely  a month,  for  the  day  of 
fate  was  appointed  for  this  rebellious  city. 

Arredondo,  commander  of  the  northeastern  provinces,  on  learning 
the  defeat  of  Elisondo,  at  once  collected  an  army  of  about  four  thousand 
men  and  in  August  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  was  marching  north 
along  the  lower  presidio  road  to  San  Antonio.  Arriving  at  the  Medina 
river,  he  fortified  a position  on  the  south  bank,  concealing  the  breast- 
work by  setting  up  chapparal  bushes  in  front.  Then  he  concealed  a 

Medina  River. 

force  of  six  hundred  along  the  road  about  a cpiarter  of  a mile  in  front 
of  the  fortification.  Thus  prepared,  they  awaited  the  coming  of  the  revo- 
lutionists. Toledo’s  force  consisted  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  Amer- 
icans, and  about  twice  that  number  of  Mexicans.  Made  over-confident 
and  impetuous  as  a result  of  their  previous  victories,  they  were  easily 
led  into  the  trap  Arredondo  had  set  for  them.  The  Spanish  advance 
guard  began  retiring  almost  as  soon  as  attacked,  and  the  Texas  army, 
hurrying  on,  had  entered  the  open  end  of  the  V-shaped  breastwork 
before  the  ambuscade  was  suspected.  Then  from  each  side  and  in  front 
a ruthless  fire  of  artillery  and  small  arms  was  poured  at  them.  The 
order  to  retreat  came  too  late,  and  only  a part  of  the  army  obeyed  it. 
Nearly  all  the  rest  fell  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  take  the  enemy’s  works, 
and  in  a short  time  the  republican  army  was  in  complete  defeat  and  rout. 

August  1 8,  1813,  -“the  republican  army  of  Texas  were  entirely  de- 
feated, twenty  miles  below  San  Antonio,  by  the  army  of  Arredondo. 
General  Toledo  attacked  them  in  their  camp,  a well  chosen  position,  with 
a force  of  about  one  to  three.  The  royalists  were  at  first  beaten  and 
driven  some  distance  with  the  loss  of  three  pieces  of  cannon  and  many 
killed.  General  Toledo,  suspecting  an  ambuscade,  ordered  his  troops  to 
halt  and  form  on  better  ground,  but  the  Americans,  with  an  indescribable 
enthusiasm  and  impetuousity,  in  despite  of  every  exertion  of  their  of- 


Mhis  is  Yoakum’s  description  of  the  battle;  some  of  the  details  are  not  clear. 
Wn  extract  from  the  Red  River  Herald,  published  in  Niles  Register. 
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ficcrs,  rushed  into  the  ambuscade,  where  many  pieces  of  the  cannon  of 
the  enemy  were  opened  on  them  by  whicli  they  ^^iere  almost  destroyed : 
such  as  were  not,  retreated  in  confusion,  leaving-  everything  behind  them. 
General  Toledo,  Colonel  Kemper-  and  Perry,  with  about  sixty  others, 
have  arrived  at  Nacogdoches.  . . . Three  hundred  families  had  left 

San  Antonio  and  La  Bahia  for  this  place,  two  hundred  of  them  women 
on  foot,  escaping  from  the  bloody  vengeance  of  Arredondo,  who  at 
Atlimea  and  Saltillo  distinguished  himself  by  putting  women  and  chil- 
dren to  death.  . . . The  whole  country  behind  the  Rio  Grande  and 

Ihe  Sabine  will  be  desolated.” 

Despite  the  fact  that,  according  to  a later  report,  Elizondo  liberated 
all  Americans  taken  in  the  action,  treating  them  with  humanity  and  sup- 
plying them  with  provisions  for  their  home  journey,  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  Arredondo  on  the  people  of  Texas  was  fell  and  terrible.  It 
meant  probably  the  blackest  period  in  San  Antonio’s  history. 

A Reign  of  Terror. 

Says  Yoakum  : “Here  commenced  a scene  of  barbarity  which  that 

place  had  never  before  witnessed.  Seven  hundred  of  the  peaceable  citi- 
zens were  seized  and  imprisoned.  Three  hundred  of  them  were  con- 
fined during  the  night  of  the  20th  of  August  in  one  house,  and  during 
the  night  eighteen  of  them  died  of  suffocation.  From  day  to  day  the 
others  were  shot,  without  any  form  of  trial.  The  cruelty  of  the  Spanish 
commander  went  even  further.  He  had  a prison  for  females.  It  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  the  present  postoffice"^  of  San  Antonio,  and  was 
tauntingly  called  the  Quinta.  Here  were  imprisoned  five  hundred  of 
the  wives,  daughters  and  other  female  relatives  of  the  patriots ; and,  for 
being  such,  they  were  compelled  daily  to  convert  twenty-four  bushels  of 
Indian  corn  into  the  Mexican  cakes  called  tortillas,  for  Arredondo’s 
army.  After  thus  having  satisfied  his  appetite  for  blood  and  revenge, 
the  royalist  commander  found  an  opportunity,  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, to  collect  and  bury  the  bones  of  Salcedo  and  his  staff.”  It  was 
nine  years  before  the  republicans  who  fell  at  the  Medina  received  the 
honor  of  burial.  When  Governor  Trespalacios,  in  1822,  passed  the  battle- 
field on  his  way  to  San  Antonio,  he  found  the  site  still  strewn  with  human 
bones.  He  had  them  collected  and  buried  with  military  honors,  and 
placed  a tablet  with  the  inscription,  “Here  lie  the  braves  who,  imitating 
the  immortal  example  of  Leonidas,  sacrificed  their  fortunes  and  lives, 
contending  against  tyrants.’’ 

Now  followed  retribution,  during  which  the  vast  territory  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Sabine  was  desolated  and,  temporarily  at  least, 
almost  depopulated.  The  royalists  slaughtered  without  mercv  all  con- 
nected with  the  revolutionary  party.  From  San  Antonio  a force  went 
devastating  as  far  as  the  eastern  boundary,  took  possession  of  Nacog- 
doches, and  proclaimed  the  regal  authority  of  Spain  throughout  the  vast 
domain.  But  authority  over  what  or  over  whom?  The  results  of  a 


■ Kemper  was  not  in  the  battle. 

* This  was  written  fifty  years  ago.  The  “Quinta,”  was  an  old  rock  house 
fronting  west  on  Quinta  street  (now  Dwyer  avenue)  adjoining,  perhaps,  part  of 
the  old  Bowen  residence. 
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century  of  colonization  were  swept  away  in  a few  clays ; nearly  all  the 
republican  sympathizers  of  the  eastern  portion  had  taken  refuge  in 
Louisiana ; the  already  weak  industry  was  paralyzed,  crops  were  de- 
stroyed and  cattle  driven  off,  and  years  must  elapse  before  Texas  could 
re-attain  even  the  stage  of  progress  and  development  which  she  had  once' 
reached.  The  ground  was  swept  clean  of  all  the  past,  and  a new  political, 
social  and  industrial  integrity  was  to  rise — on  a permanent  foundation 
and  without  support  from  filibustering  and  revolutionary  expeditions. 

/ Indian  Hostilities. 

During  this  period  the  Apache  and  Comanche  Indians  on  the  north 
and  northwest  were  a constant  menace  to  the  settlers.  Their  boldness 
brought  them  even  to  San  Antonio,  where  they  robbed  or  levied  tribute 
at  will.  On  the  northeast  border  the  desperadoes  of  the  N^eutral  Ground 
made  life  and  property  unsafe,  and  formed  a nursery  for  criminals  and 
adventurers  of  all  classes.  The  gulf  coast  was  likewise  a source  of 
trouble.  Its  many  islands  and  estuaries  difficult  of  access  made  it  a 
favorable  haunt  for  pirates,  and  freebooting  and  privateering  were  trades 
that  attracted  swarms  of  adventurers.  The  illicit  slave  bargaining  also 
throve  here,  and  from  the  Texas  coast  the  Africans  were  driven  in  droves 
into  Louisiana. 

Lafitte’s  Pirates. 

Galveston  island  was  the  seat  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  piratical 
enterprises.  In  1816  Louis  de  Aury  had  set  up* an  organized  government 
there,  claiming  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Mexican  revolutionists, 
but  the  main  occupation  of  the  crowd  was  preying  upon  Spanish  com- 
merce in  particular,  and  the  slave  trade.  Aury  was  attracted  away 
from  his  island  on  an  extensive  filibustering  expedition  into  Alexico, 
which  ended,  however,  in  a complete  fiasco.  Aury  had  withdrawn  from 
the  enterprise  before  the  force  set  out  for  the  interior  and  had  sailed 
back  to  his  island,  but  this  in  the  meantime  had  become  the  headquarters 
of  the  most  famous  and  romantic  of  all  Texas  pirates  and  buccaneers. 
Jean  Lafitte,  who  had  previously  carried  on  his  nefarious  dealings  in 
Louisiana,  from  which  he  was  expelled  by  the  United  States  government, 
was  now  ensconced  in  Aury’s  place,  and  in  a short  time  organized  a most 
complete  and  efficient  freebooting  kingdom.  According  to  his  story, 
having  been  plundered  of  all  his  wealth  and  outraged,  some  years  before, 
by  the  captain  of  a Spanish  war  vessel,  Lafitte  had  sworn  eternal  enmity 
with  Spain,  and  in  his  operations  about  the  gulf  he  claimed  that  Spanish 
commerce  was  the  only  object  of  his  attack.  But  as  his  establishment 
increased  and  his  lieutenants  in  many  cruisers  scoured  the  gulf  waters, 
depredations  were  made  on  ships  of  other  nations,  and  especially  on 
those  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a leader  and  a principal  medium 
for  the  slave  traffic,  and  his  operations  prospered  until  he  had  a veritable 
kingdom  on  Galveston  island  and  rolled  in  wealth  and  spoils,  with  his 
town  of  Campeachy  as  his  capital.  But  in  1821  his  outrages  on  United 
States  commerce  became  known  in  Washington,  and  an  expedition  was 
sent  out  to  suppress  the  place.  Lafitte  accepted  the  inevitable,  paid  off 
and  dispersed  his  loyal  followers,  and  sailed  away  from  the  coast  for- 
ever. 
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Champ  d’  Asile. 

The  romantically  planned  colony  of  the  Champ  d’  Asile  should  also 
l^e  mentioned.  It  was  founded  by  a . French  officer  who  had  served  under 
Napoleon,  and  was  located  on  the  Trinity  river  about  twelve  miles  above 
Galveston.  The  enterprise  was  undertaken  without  authority  from  Spain, 
and  despite  their  bold  beginning,  the  colonists,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  abandoned  their  site  and  withdrew  to  Galveston. 

Long’s  Expedition. 

The  last  of  the  invading  enterprises  during  this  period  was  .that 
headed  by  James  Long  in  1819.  A large  number  of  people  within  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  United  States  were  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  1819  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  Long  expedition  grew  largely  out  of  this  discontent.  A number  of 
permanent  settlers  had  gained  foothold  in  eastern  Texas  about  Nacog- 
doches, and  these  were  of  course  desirous  of  being  annexed  to  the  Amer- 
ican republic.  Long,  at  the  head  of  a considerable  force,  occupied 
Nacogdoches,  where  a plan  of  government  was  drawn  up  and  Texas  was 
declared  to  be  a free  and  independent  republic.  It  was  thought  that  this 
scheme  would  also  attract  the  co-operation  of  the  republican  party  in 
Mexico.  But  the  hopeful  republic  was  short-lived.  While  Long  was 
away  seeking  help  from  Lafitte  at  Galveston,  the  Spanish  forces  fell 
upon  his  outpost  on  the  Brazos,  and  then  advanced  rapidly  toward  Nacog- 
doches, which  was  precipitately  abandoned  by  the  filibustering  adven- 
turers. Long  returned  to  find  the  place  deserted,  and  himself  narrowly 
escaped  across  the  Sabine.  The  scattered  sparks  of  this  enterprise  after- 
wards united  with  the  triumphant  flame  of  revolution,  which  in  1821 
brought  final  ruin  to  the  royal  power  in  Mexico,  but  a free  and  inde- 
pendent republic  of  Texas  was  as  yet  far  away  and  mythical. 

After  the  failure  of  Long’s  expedition  the  Spanish  soldiers  once 
more  harried  eastern  Texas.  All  American  intruders  were  driven  out, 
and  buildings  and  improvements  razed.  And  the  Mexican  revolution 
which  so  soon  followed  completed  the  work  of  devastation.  In  1820 
the  population,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  estimated  to  be  not  more  than 
four  thousand.  San  Antonio  was  the  only  settlement  worthy  of  name 
which  survived  the  cataclysm  of  Indian  depredation,  filibuster  failures, 
and  successive  shocks  of  revolution.  “Such  was  the  miserable  witness 
of  the  craft  of  St.  Denis,  the  patriotic  work  of  Aguayo,  the  brave  and 
patient  self-sacrifice  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  vast  expenditure  of 
treasure  and  blood  in  Jhe  vain  effort  to  plant  Spanish  civilization  in 
Texas.”  But  across  the  eastern  boundaries  are  congregating  the  nebulous 
mists  and  vitalizing  vapors  which  are  destined  to  form  the  brilliant  and 
steadfast  radiance  of  the  Lone  Star. 

Jose  Cassiano,  who  has  for  many  years  figured  prominently  in 
political  circles  as  the  leader  of  the  Democracy  in  southwestern  Texas, 
having  for  a considerable  period  filled  the  office  of  county  collector  of 
Bexar  county,  is  a son  of  Jose  Ygnatio  and  Margarita  (Rodriguez) 
Cassiano.  One  of  his 'great-grandfathers  in  the  paternal  line  was  Cap- 
tain Ygnatio  Perez,  a noted  soldier  of  his  day  and  a valiant  fighter  for 
Texan  independence  in  the  early  ’30s.  The  Cassiano  family  of  this  city 
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is  probably  one  of  the  few  here  that  has  unquestionably  the  very  highest 
antecedents  and,  if  stock  counts  or  blood  tells,  can  truly  feel  an  honest 
pride  in  its  ancestors  of  both  sides.  Jose  Cassini  (called  Cassiano  in 
Spanish),  was  born  of  a noble  family  in  Genoa,  northern  Italy,  in  the 
year  1787.  He  left  home  in  a pique  at  an  early  age.  He  finally  estab- 
lished himself  in  business  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  about  1812  and 
acquired  considerable  property  there.  He  made  many  voyages  to  Texas 
with  goods  as  a merchant  and  finally  moved  to  San  Antonio  after  dis- 
posing of  his  landed  property  and  merchandise  in  New  Orleans.  He 
settled  here  in  business  on  the  spot  where  the  Southern  Hotel  now 
stands  (on  Main  plaza),  and  married  about  1828  the  widow  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor  Antonio  Cordero,^  who  had  died  about  1823  and  is  now  buried  in 
Durango,  Mexico.  This  lady  was  Gertrude  Perez,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Ygnacio  Perez  of  the  Spanish  army,  famous  in  his  day  as  a first-class 
Indian  fighter  and  all-around  soldier  and  protector  of  the  struggling 
colonists,  for  a distance  of  two  hundred  miles  around  the  little  town  of 
.Sail  Fernando  de  Be  jar. 

When  Mexico  broke  away  from  Spain  in  1821  this  province  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas  fell  under  Mexican  rule.  When  the  Americans  en- 
tered the  city  under  Milam  before  the  massacre  of  the  Alamo  it  was 
natural  that  Jose  Cassiano,  a citizen  of  Louisiana  from  New  Orleans 
and  husband  of  the  Spanish  daughter  of  a veteran  nobleman  (she  being 
also  the  widow  of  the  much  loved  and  pious  Governor  Cordero)  should 
side  with  the  Americans.  He  did  so,  offered  all  he  had  to  General  Rusk, 
secretary  of  war  for  Texas,  and  helped  the  patriots  in  every  wav.  So 
well  were  his  ideas  known  that  when  all  American  sympathizers  were 
driven  out  of  the  town  on  Santa  Anna’s  arrival  his  store  was  looted  in 
toto.  He  moved  his  people  to  his  Calaveras  ranch  for  their  safety  and 
was  in  act  of  going  to  join  the  Alamo  heroes  when  the  cannon  shots 
of  March  6,  1836,  announced  the  crushing  of  the  devoted  garrison  of 
the  Alamo.  He  was  a man  of  the  highest  courage,  sterling  integrity, 
great  ability  and  wonderful  industry.  He  accumulated  a large  portion 
for  those  days.  He  was  about  to  buy  the  entire  village  of  Piedras 
Niegras,  Mexico,  opposite  Eagle  Pass,  in  the  year  1861,  when  he  fell 
sick  and  died  on  January  i,  1862. 

His  only  son,  by  his  wife  Gertrude  Perez  Cordero  Cassiano',  Jose 
Ygnacio  Cassiano,  was  born  in  1828  and  married  in  1846  Margarita 
Rodriguez,  a direct  descendant  of  one  of  the  Spanish  Canary  Islands 
colonists  of  this  city  of  the  year  1730.  Jose  Ygnacio  Cassiano  died  here 
in  1882,  his  wife  having  died  in  1877.  They  left  surviving  four  sons 
and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  child  is  Mrs.  Gertrude  Cassiano  Smith, 
wife  of  Captain  C.  P.  Smith  of  this  city.  Jose  Cassiano,  county  collector 
of  Bexar  county  for  many  years,  is  the  eldest  living  son.  Mrs.  Guada- 
lupe Cassiano  Steele  of  Monterey,  Mexico,  wife  of  the  son  of  Colonel 
Steele  of  the  Liberal  army 'killed  at  Topo  Qiico  in  the  Maximillian  war, 
is  the  other  daughter.  The  other  three  sons  are  settled  here.  Jose 


^Yoakum  states  that  Cordero  was  among  those  killed  by  the  revolutionists  in 
1813;  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 
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Yj^nacio  C'assiano  was  noted  for  his  courage,  courtesy,  inflexibie  lion- 
esty,  l)enevolence  and  earnest  ])iety.  Among  the  few  existing  relics  of 

Cjovernor’s  Palace. 

the  old  days  that  did  not  try  but  seem  to  have  only  amused  the  strong 
souls  of  those  brave,  real  founders  of  an  empire,  is  the  old  one-story 
stone  building  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Military  Plaza  (No.  115)  with 
the  Spanish  arms  of  Spain  and  Austria  over  the  door  and  the  large 
iron  ring  on  front  wall  where  old  Rough  and  Ready  Ygnacio  Perez  tied 
his  horse  many  and  many  a time  on  returning  from  forays  against  In- 
dians or  troublesome  filibusters.  i\Ien  that  were  old  men  thirty  years 
ago.  who  served  under  Colonel  Perez,  have  often  said  that  he  never  lost 
a fight,  never  gave  up  a pursuit  and  “by  the  help  of  God  and  Our 
Lady”  was  never  wounded,  while  always  in  the  forefront  of  battle.  The 
Indians  captured  were  promptly  put  to  work  in  the  fields  around  the 
town  and  when  resting  were  carefully  Christianized. 

The  Cassiano  family  has  in  its  possession  many  singular  docu- 
ments : Jose  Cassiano’s  passport  signed  at  Gibralter ; old  deeds  to  prop- 
erty in  N’ew  Orleans;  h\W  of  sale  to  him  of  servants,  etc.  His  exten- 
sive propertv  here  is  of  public  record  in  the  county  clerk’s  office,  with 
his  will.  The  family  possesses  many  relics  of  the  Cordero  family — 
some  silver  that  escaped  Santa  Anna’s  troops ; a large  topaz  coming 
from  the  days  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  captured  in  battle  from  those  in- 
fidels and  worn  on  sword  hilt  of  the  eldest  son ; a volume  in  vellum 
parchment  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  giving  the  coats  of 
arms  of  all  the  great  families  connected  by  blood  with  his,  etc.,  all  exe- 
cuted by  hand,  crests  highlv  illuminated  and  certified  to  as  correct  by 
Herald  at  Arms  College  of  Madrid,  Spain.  Very  few  families  in  the 
United  States  can  show  such  solid  proofs  of  good  descent  as  the  Cas- 
siano-Perez-Rodriguez  family  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Certificates  given  by 
high  officials  of  Republic  of  Texas  to  Jose  Cassiano  in  1836,  showing 
his  status  with  the  republic  in  strong,  cordial  language,  are  on'  file  at 
Austin,  Texas,  in  comptroller’s  office.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Cordero  Cassiano 
died  in  1833  and  is  buried  in  San  Fernando  Cathedral,  a rare  privilege  ac- 
corded on  account  of  her  known  pietv,  charity  and  powerful  help  to  the 
church  in  its  early  efiforts  here.  Her  husband  and  son  lie  in  the  Cassiano 
tomb  in  San  Fernando  cemetery.  The  famous  IMadame  Candelaria, 
who  died  a few  years  ago  and  who  is  accredited  with  seeing  from  in- 
side the  dreadful  capture  of  the  Alamo  and  of  waiting  on  Colonel  Bowie 
when  he  was  killed,  always  claimed  to  the  surviving  Cassiano  familv 
that  she  was  brought  from  Laredo  by  “La  Brigaviella,”  the  wife  of 
Gobernador  Cordero,  as  a cook,  while  she  (Candelaria)  was  a voting 
girl  and  remembered  well  the  ceremonies  attending  the  death  of  the 
governor’s  wife  in  1833. 

Jose  Cassiano  was  reared  and  educated  in  San  Antonio,  where  he 
had  the  advantages  of  a good  education.  Early  in  life  he  became  promi- 
nent in  local  politics  and  although  he  does  not  take  quite  as-  active  a 
part  now  as  he  formerly  did  he  has  been  for  many  years  a strong- 
figure  in  the  political  arena  as  a champion  of  Democraev.  He  ^ was  citv 
assessor  of  San  Antonio  for  one  term  and  for  eighteen  consecutive^  vears 
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filled  the  office  of  county  collector,  being*  elected  again  and  again — 
a fact  which  indicates  his  nnfaltering  performance  of  duty.  He  was 
at  all  times  prompt  and  able  in  discharging  the  tasks  that  devolved  upon 
him  m connection  with  this  office,  his  administration  being  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  the  general  public. 

]\Ir.  Cassiano  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to  Miss  Pauline  Hafner, 
who  was  of  German  parentage,  and  they  have  two  sons:  Frank  Cassiano, 
who  is  city  clerk  of  San  Antonio;  and  Jose  Cassiano.  The  father  has 
a very  wide  and  favorable  acquaintance  in  this  city  in  which  his  entire 
life  has  been  passed  and  where  he  has  so  directed  his  efforts  as  to  make 
him  the  occasion  of  signal  service  and  usefulness  to  his  fellow  citizens. 


CHAPTER  X I . 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  MEXICO— AUSTIN’S  COLONY. 

Before  enterinq-  upon  the  consideration  of  the  events  of  the  period 
of  permanent  colonization,  it  will  be  necessary  once  more  to  revert  to 
the  affairs  of  Mexico,  which  we  have  seen  in  1821  to  have  been  de- 
clared free  from  the  royal  power  of  Spain,  and  was  henceforth  to  direct 
its  own  way.  From  September,  1821,  until  the  following  Febrnarv  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  a junta  acting  as  a regency  until  the 
monarchical  ruler  should  be  established  in  power.  A national  congress 
succeeded  the.  junta  and  continued  the  regency  until  May,  1822,  when 
Iturbide,  who  had  led  the  revolt  against  Spain,  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
His  reign  was  short,  and  after  his  expulsion  in  the  following  IMarch,  a 
provisional  congress  directed  the  affairs  of  the  republic  for  over  a year. 
In  1824  a federal  form  of  government,  patterned  after  that  of  the 
United  States  (but  with  Mexican  limitations  which  played  no  small 
part  in  the  history  of  Texas,  as  will  appear),  was  promulgated  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  was  launched  upon  its  rough  journey  of  time. 

The  government  provided  for  the  erection  of  states,  and  the  for- 
merly separate  provinces  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  were  united  as  one 
state,  with  a state  constitution  of  its  own  and  its  general  government 
to  be  directed  by  a congress  of  twelve  members,  Texas  having  a repre- 
sentation of  two,  with  a governor  elected  by  popular  vote.  The  scheme 
was  such  that  the  central  government  at  Mexico  was  held  to  be  the 
source  of  constitutional  rights  and  political  privileges,  and  with  the 
head  of  authority  maintained  as  a despotism  through  most  of  the  years 
it  was  hardly  possible  that  republican  principles  could  thrive  in  the 
sejiarate  states. 

And  here  we  may  summarize  the  most  important  fact  of  Mexi- 
can history  throughout  the  period  in  which  it  concerns  Texas.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Mexican  republic  two  parties  at  once  sprang  up — 
with  their  dominating  ideals  in  a measure  similar  to  those  governing  the 
parties  in  the  United  States  during  the  first  decades ; namelv,  cen- 
tralization of  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  free  develop- 
ment of  republican  institutions  with  as  little  interference  as  possible 
by  constituted  authority.  In  Mexico,  however,  the  parties — of  a con- 
stituent character  both  more  volatile  and  restive  than  in  the  United 
States — fell  into  the  control  of  self-seeking  leaders,  who  when  defeated 
at  the  hustings  hesitated  not  to  shed  blood  and  overturn  all  semblance 
of  constituted  government  in  order  to  gain  their  ends.  One  party 
seems  no  sooner  to  have  established  itself  in  power  than  it  began  to 
overstep  the  limitations  of  the  constitution  of  1824  and  reach  out  after 
imperial  prerogatives.  The  drift  throughout  these  years  was  toward  cen- 
tralization of  all  power  at  Mexico  and  the  turning  of  the  states  into 
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departments  of  administration.  The  annals  of  the  time  abound  in  revo- 
lution and  counter-revolution,  and  the  tedious  narrative  has  no  place 
here.  The  principal  character  of  the  vicissitudes  and  wranglings  of 
the  time  was  the  Santa  Anna  known  so  odiously  to  Texas  history.  He 
was  concerned  in  most  of  the  intrigues  and  revolts,  continually  paving 
the  way  for  his  own  pre-eminence  and  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution 
and  the  formation  of  a central  and  imperial  government.  In  the  end 
he  was  victorious,  became  nresident,  then  dictator,  abolished  the  con- 
stitution of  1824,  and  with  vainglorious  and  overweening  self-suffi- 
ciency and  complacency  reached  out  to  crush  the  aggressive  and  insur- 
gent province  on  the  north  which  alone  held  out  for  the  constitution  of 
1824,  and  awoke  a hornet’s  nest  of  freedom  which  stung  its  would-be 
conqueror  into  inglorious  submission  and  made  itself  forever  free  from 
arbitrary  and  despotic  interference. 

Moses  and  Stephen  Austin. 

The  story  of  the  colonization  of  Texas  has  one  great  central  name, 
and  the  Austins — father  and  son — are  the  real  founders  and  fathers  of 
Texas  as  we  know  it  to-day.  Moses  Austin  was  born  in  Connecticut 
in  1764,  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  soon  afterward  em- 
barked in  mercantile  business  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  with  his  brother 
Stephen,  and  they  soon  became  interested  in  lead  mining  and  smelting 
in  that  state.  Financial  reverses  came,  and  to  recoup  his  fortunes  Moses 
Austin,  in  1797,  obtained  a large  grant  of  land  in  French  Louisiana, 
in  southern  Missouri,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a prosperous 
colony  and  himself  acquired  wealth  and  influence.  The  failure  in  1818 
of  the  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  in  which  he  was  a large  stockholder,  bank- 
rupted him  and  he  surrendered  all  his  property  to  his  creditors.  Thus, 
in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  he  was  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  but 
with  spirit  undaunted  by  adversity  and  ready  for  any  bold  enterprise 
that  might  present  itself. 

Bv  the  treaty  of  1819  the  possession  of  Texas  by  Spain  was  fixed 
as  between  that  country  and  the  L^nited  States.  With  such  confirma- 
tion of  her  claims,  Spain  felt  justified  in  relaxing  the  former  exclusive 
policy  in  regard  to  immigrants  from  across  the  eastern  border,  thus  al- 
lowing Texas  opportunity  for  natural  development.  Hence  Austin  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  planting  a large  colony  on  the  fertile  soil  of  Texas. 

He  laid  his  plans  conjointly  with  his  son  Stephen,  and  while  the 
father  went  to  San  Antonio  to  gam  the  proper  authority  for  his  en- 
terprise, the  son  began  assembling  the  persons  and  means  for  carrying 
out  the  project.  It  was  in  no  spirit  of  the  filibuster  or  adventurer  that 
Moses  Austin  entered  upon  his  undertaking.  As  he  meant  his  colony 
should  contain  the  elements  of  permanence  and  prosperity,  so  he  de- 
sired that  it  might  have  proper  legal  authority.  Arrived  at  San  An- 
tonio, he  obtained  audience  with  the  governor,  Martinez,  who,  how- 
ever, rebuffed  him  and  his  proposals  and  ordered  him  to  leave  the 
province  at  once.  Dejected,  he  was  about  to  start  home  when  he  met 
an  old  friend,  the  Baron  de  Bastrop.  The  Baron  was  high  in  favor 
widr  the  governor,  and  learning  of  Austin’s  mission  and  the  apparent 
frustraticn  of  his  hopes  he  at  once  procured  a second  interview  and 
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led  the  j^overnor  to  look  more  favorably  upon  the  plan.  The  details  of 
the  seheine  of  colonization  were  forwarded,  under  the  j:]^overnor’s  au- 
thority and  recommendation  ihat  they  he  ajiproved,  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  first  step  of  his  undertaking  accomplished  Aus- 
tin set  out  for  Missouri.  I'he  journey  was  a severe  one,  and  the  hard- 
shi])5  and  exposure  to  which  h.e  was  subjected  so  undermined  his  health 
that  in  June,  1821,  his  dauntless  s])irit  was  calmed  in  death.  Xot,  how- 
ever, before  his  last  great  enterprise  was  in  a fair  way  to  accomplish- 
ment, for  just  a few  da}  s before  his  death  news  had  come  that  his  plan 
had  been  approved  and  that  commissioners  would  he  sent  to  Louisiana 
to  confer  upon  the  estahlishment  of  the  colony.  The  project  for  which 
the  father  had  given  his  life  was  not  destined  to  fail  but  be  carried  out 
in  all  fullness  and  succcess  by  the  equally  noble  and  enterprising  son. 

Even  before  learning  of  his  father’s  death,  Stephen  Austin  set 
out  to  meet  the  Spanish  commissioners  at  Natchitoches,  and  thence 
was  conducted  to  San  Antonio,  where  the  governor  gave  hini  permission 
to  survey  the  lands  along  the  Colorado  and  Brazos  rivers  and  select 
a suitable  site  for  his  colony.  The  colony  plan  approved  by  the  Spanish 
government  gave  permission  to  Austin  to  bring  in  three  hundred  fami- 
lies; each  head  of  family  was  to  have  640  acres,  his  wife  320.  100  for 
each  child,  and  80  for  each  slave ; all  settlers  must  subscribe  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Catholic  religion,  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  and 
give  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  government ; each  settler  to  pay  to  Austin 
twelve  and  a half  cents  an  acre  for  his  land,  with  liberal  time  limit ; and 
Austin  to  have  full  charge  of  affairs  in  the  colony  until  its  legal  status 
could  be  recognized  by  the  central  government. 

On  his  return  to  Louisiana  Austin  published  the  details  of  his  en- 
terprise and  made  energetic  preparations  to  introduce  the  first  quota 
of  settlers.  As  agriculture  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  colony, 
the  attractions  of  the  project  appealed  to  a more  thrifty  and  stable  class 
of  people  than  had  the  earlier  and  more  romantic  expeditions,  and  the 
settlers  who  flocked  to  Austin's  standard  were  of  a truly  representative 
grade  of  hardy  colonizer.  In  December,  1821,  Austin  brought  his  first 
party  to  the  lower  Brazos  river,  going  by  the  overland  route,  while  a 
schooner  with  supplies  .and  other  immigrants  followed.  But  the  ves- 
sel failed  to  reach  the  proper  rendezvous,  and  on  a second  voyage  in 
the  following  year  it  was  wrecked.  One  shipload  of  supplies  for  the 
colony  was  pillaged  by  the  Indians,  and  thus  the  settlers  were  put  to 
sore  straits  at  the  verv  beginning.  The  supplies  were  necessary  for 
proper  beginnings  of  stable  agriculture,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
game  sufficient  for  the  company  could  be  procured.  The  Indians  were 
also  troublesome,  and  two  years  passed  before  Austin’s  colony  was  an 
assured  success.  Such  hardships  would  have  scattered  or 'exterminated 
a colony  of  the  Spanish  or  French  type  or  one  of  shiftless  adventurers, 
hut  the  followers  of  Austin  were  of  sterner  stuff,  and  this  germ  of 
Texas  was  not  to  be  destroyed. 

After  Austin  had  settled  his  people,  he  set  out  for  San  Antonio  to 
make  report  to  the  governor.  There,  in  March,  1822,  he  learned  for 
the  first  time  of  the  successful  culmination  of  the  independence  move- 
ment, and  that  his  royal  permit  would  have  to  be  reaffirmed  by  the  new 
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Mexican  republic.  Here  was  another  Sisyphus  task,  but  it  was  a char- 
acteristic of  Austin  that  he  never  flinched  from  any  undertaking  nec- 
essary to  the  success  of  his  colony.  With  only  one  companion  and  in 
disguise,  to  protect  himself  from  the  banditti  who  infested  all  roads, 
he  made  the  long  journey  to  the  capital.  There  his  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  junta  which  held  the  regency  during  the  flrst  days  of  in- 
dependence. Several  other  men  were  in  the  city  to  present  petitions 
similar  to  Austin’s  and  the  congress  delayed  until  it  could  draw  up  a 
general  law.  Before  this  could  be  done,  Iturhide  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror, who  appointed  a committee  to  legislate  proper  measures  for  the 
Texas  colonies.  A general  colonization  law  was  passed  in  January, 
1823,  and  an  imperial  decree  shortly  afterward  confirmed  Austin’s 
grant.  But  just  as  he  was  ready  to  return  with  this  good  news  to  his 
colony,  occurrecl  the  fall  of  Iturhide  from  power,  and  all  imperial  acts 
were  disavowed.  Thus  Austin  had  to  await  the  action  of  the  provis- 
ional congress,  which  finalh'  suspended  the  general  law  hut  by  special 
decree  confirmed  Austin’s  grant,  making  its  practical  provisions  con- 
form to  the  imperial  decree  of  January,  1823.  Thus  Austin  obtained  a 
special  charter,  as  it  were,  for  his  enterprise,  while  other  Texas  col- 
onies were  undertaken  subject  to  a general  system,  to  be  described 
later. 

By  tb.e  final  agreement,  which  Austin  obtained  in  April.  1823,  the 
general  plan  of  the  royal  decree  was  followed,  but  a different  method 
of  land  distribution  was  adopted : Each  agriculturist  was  to  have  a 
labor  (about  177  acres),  each  stock-raiser  to  have  a sitio  (about  forty- 
four  hundred  acres),  and  where  both  occupations  were  followed  the 
settler  could  have  a labor  and  a sitio.  Austin  was  to  have  fifteen  sitios 
and  two  labors  for  each  group  of  two  hundred  families  he  should  in- 
troduce. 

In  August,  1823,  Austin  returned  to  his  colony  to  find  it  almost 
dissipated',  all  the  new  recruits  having  settled  about  XMcogdoches.  But 
his  success  in  obtaining  confirmation  of  the  grant  and  his  energetic 
prosecution  of  affairs  soon  turned  the  tide  in  his  favor,  and  by  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  stipulated  number  of  three  hundred  families  had  ar- 
rived and  the  colony  was  in  a way  to  permanent  growth  and  pros- 
perity. Ihe  lands  were  surveyed  and  assigned  according  to  law,  and 
the  capital  of  the  settlement  was  located  on  the  Brazos  river  and  given 
the  name  of  San  Felipe  de  Austin  (which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  later  city  of  Austin  on  the  Colorado).  The  limits  of  the  colony 
were  undefined,  and  the  settlers  took  up  lands  over  a broad  territory, 
and  Austin  later  obtained  permission  to  settle  five  hundred  additional 
families  on  vacant  lands.  The  colony  grew  rapidly  and  soon  became 
the  center  of  development  and  enterprise  for  all  Texas. 

Austin’s  position  was  no  sinecure,  even  after  he  had  settled  all  the 
legal  provisions  of  his  colony.  The  government  was  practically  in  his 
hands  for  some  years,  and  the  tact,  ability  and  energy  with  which  he 
directed  affairs  make  still  greater  his  right  to  the  title  of  Father  of 
Texas.  His  colonists  were  in  the  main  independent,  aggressive,  vig- 
orous Americans,  abiding  by  the  fundamental  rules  of  civilization,  but 
not  submissive  to  any  restraints  and  quick  to  suspect  imposition.  Their 
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op])osition  was  especially  loud  and  continued  against  the  payment  of 
the  twelve  and  a half  cents  an  acre  for  the  land,  although  they  had 
enrolled  themselves  as  settlers  fully  aware  of  this  condition.  They 
claimed  that  Austin  was  speculating  on  their  efforts,  and  furthermore 
that,  when  Austin  allowed  certain  poorer  settlers  their  land  free,  he 
was  discriminating.  The  result  was  that  he  had  to  forego  his  just 
claim  to  these  fees,  and  from  the  sale  of  lands  received  only  a small  per 
cent  of  his  original  investment.  It  was  likewise  his  duty  to  organize  the 
militia  of  the  colony,  and  to  provide  for  protection  from  wdthout  as 
well  as  civil  administration  within.  After  five  years  he  w^as  relieved  of 
many  of  these  duties  by  a select  council.  He  had  borne  with  wonder- 
ful patience  all  the  cabalous  and  open  dissatisfaction  and  grumbling 
of  the  meantime,,  and  wuth  such  wisdom  steered  his  enterprise  that  in 
the  end  he  retained  the  respect  of  all  and  remained  to  the  close  of  his  life 
the  best  beloved  man  in  Texas. 

Austiirs  was  the  first  permanently  successful  colony  and  was  the 
central  and  strongest  pillar  wdiich  upheld  the  structure  of  Texas.  But 
around  it  were  built  up,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  many  others,  his- 
torically of  less  importance  than  the  first,  but  gradually  coalescing  to 
form  the  homogeneous,  strong  and  enduring  body  politic  which  could 
in  the  end  not  only  stand  alone  but  also  resist  all  the  force  that  could 
be'  hurled  against  it  from  without.  These  colonies,  which  in  a few  years 
covered,  by  virtue  of  title  at  least,  nearly  all  the  territory  which  we  now 
know  as  Texas,  were  the  fruit  of  the  empresario  system,  by  which 
Texas  colonization  w^as  exploited  with  both  good  and  bad  results  dur- 
ing the  period  of  Mexican  domination. 

As  has  been  stated,  Austin  obtained  a special  grant  for  his  colony, 
hut  at  the  same  time  others  were  petitioning  for  privilege  to  make  set- 
tlements, and  when  the  federal  republic  became  firmly  established  it 
passed  a general  law%  in  August,  1824,  providing,  among  other  things, 
limits  to  the  amount  of  land  to  be  held  by  each  individual  and  also 
that  preference  should  be  given  Mexicans  in  the  distribution  of  land, 
and  that  further  regulations  should  be  enacted  by  each  state  of  the  re- 
public. In  March,  1825,  Coahuila  and  Texas  formulated  provisions 
concerning  immigration,  inviting  persons  of  Christian  and  moral  char- 
acter to  take  up  land  in  the  state;  that  five  sitios  and  five  labors  of  land 
should  he  granted  the  empresario  for  each  hundred  families  he  should 
introduce,  and  that,  w^ithin  six  years,  he  must  bring  in  at  least  one 
hundred  and  not  more  than  eight  hundred  families ; that  the  colonists 
should  not  be  taxed  for  the  first  ten  years.  The  allotments  of  land 
were  practically  the  same  as  to  Austin’s  colonists. 

As  soon  as  this  law  was  passed  enterprising  men  sought  for  grants 
and  in  a few  years  all  the  available  land  was  apportioned  out.  But  Aus- 
tin was  the  only  one  wdio  full  completed  his  contract  with  the  Mexi- 
can government.  The  others  started  out  big  with  promise,  but  failed 
in  the  performance.  Accordingly  the  great  agitation  of  the  subject  and 
many  grants  brought  only  a comparatively  few  settlers,  but  the  classes 
that  did  come  w^ere  permanent  and  formed  a substantial  nucleus  for 
future  growth.  Many  individuals,  attracted  bv  the  fertility  of  soil, 
came  in  of  their  own  initiative,  thus  increasing  the  number  and  strength 
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of  the  different  settlements.  But  throughout,  Austin’s  colony  held  its 
supremacy  in  both  numbers  and  stability. 

The  principal  empresario  grants  lying  in  the  region  of  Southwest 
Texas,  and  covering  a large  portion  of  the  country  that  forms  the  ter- 
ritorial basis  of  this  history,  were : 

In  1825  Green  Dewitt  obtained  a contract  by  which  he  was  to  set- 
tle 300  families  in  the  district  southwest  of  Austin’s  grant. 

IVIartin  de  Leon,  in  the  same  year,  contracted  to  found  a villa  of 
150  families,  by  name  Victoria,  on  the  Guadalupe. 

In  1826  James  Powers  contracted  for  the  settlement  of  200  fami- 
lies north  of  the  Nueces  river  and  south  of  Leon’s  grant. 

AIcMullen  and  JMcGloin’s  grant,  in  1826,  comprised  the  region 
north  of  the  Nueces  and  comprising  portions  of  the  present  San  Pat- 
ricio, Refugio,  McMullen  and  other  counties.  These  contractors  in- 
duced the  -large  immigration  of  Irish  colonists  that  settled  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  state. 

Texas  was  becoming  a much  different  country  from  what  it  had 
been  before  1821.  Broad  areas  could  be  found  devoted  to  agriculture 
and  stock-raising,  and  the  many  natural  resources  were  being  rapidly 
developed.  The  increase  of  population  during  the  first  ten  years  was 
not  phenomenal,  but  was  steady,  being  estimated  at  ten  thousand  in 
1827,  and  twenty  thousand  in  1830 — four  times  what  it  was  when  Moses 
Austin  journeyed  across  the  country  in  the  fall  of  1820. 

Thus  Texas,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  two  centuries,  is  permanently 
prospering  and  growing.  But  its  waxing  strength  and  lustiness  cause 
alarm  in  its  nominal  owners,  and  lest  it  become  uncontrollable  thev 
seek  betimes  to  shackle  its  power  and  cut  off  its  nutriment.  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages  it  will  be  well  to  discover  the  causes  which  finallv  led 
Texas  to  seek  separation  from  the  Mexican  federation. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


RELATIONS  WITH  MEXICO— FREDONIAN  WAR— EARLY 
REVOLTS  AGAINST  THE  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Thus  during’  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  see 
an  American  civilization  growing  up  on  the  soil  of  and  along  side  of 
a Latin-Anierican  nation.  The  leopard  cannot  change  its  spots,  nor 
can  inherent  racial  characteristics  be  remade  in  a few  years.  The  oil 
and  the  water  of  the  Mexican  and  the  American  populations  would  not 
mingle.  Again  we  see  the  manifest  destiny  of  Texas.  The  Americans 
were  streaming  in  and  occupying  its  lands  for  homes,  and  setting  up 
an  institutional  and  social  structure  quite  inharmonious  with  the  gov- 
ernment system  of  which  it  was  nominally  a part.  Let  it  be  granted 
as  axiomatic  that  these  two  nationalities  could  never  coalesce,  and  what 
could  have  been  done  to  prevent  this  Americanization  of  Texas?  Clearly 
in  but  one  way — make  Texas  an  integral  part  of  Mexico,  thoroughly 
systematized  with  her  laws  and  institutions,  with  the  Mexican  element 
of  population  ever  in  the  ascendancy  over  all  others  combined,  with 
a military  and  legal  strength  plus  that  of  public  opinion  able  to  counten- 
ance and  uphold  governmental  acts — in  short,  to  Mexicanize  Texas. 
But  alas  for  Mexico  ; it  was  with  difficulty  that  she,  during  these  years, 
could  keep  her  own  ship  of  state  clear  from  the  rocks  of  anarchy,  and 
certainly  quite  unable  to  care  for  her  derelict  across  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  is  no  part  of  history  to  enter  upon  the  moral  grounds  of  American 
occupation,  and  to  say  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  Texas  became  a seat 
of  foreign  colonization  and  later  entirely  dispossessed  from  its  mother 
nation.  Civilization  has  never  progressed  according  to  a code  of  ethics 
or  the  high  moral  theories  which  govern  utopias.  The  simple  resume 
of  the  matter  is  that  aggressive  Americans  came  upon  this  land  of 
promise,  planted  there  homes  and  towns,  enjoyed  for  a time  the  pur- 
suit of  welfare,  liberty  and  happiness  according  to  their  own  standards, 
and  when  those  to  whom  they  paid  their  small  measure  of  national  al- 
legiance made  bold  to  curb  their  unrestricted  freedom,  these  self-as- 
sertive Texans  simply  tore  loose  the  husk  of  Mexican  authority  and 
chose  to  grow  and  ripen  in  the  direct  rays  of  liberty  and  independence. 

In  the  above  paragraph  there  is  hinted  the  general  cause  that  led  to 
the  Texas  revolution.  But  the  more  immediate  reasons  form  a much 
longer  story.  Indeed,  sporadic  and  disconnected  are  at  first  the  out- 
bursts of  the  pre-revolutionary  discontent,  and  there  may  be  said  to 
have  been  two  minor  revolutionary  rumblings  and  commotions  before 
the  final  and  complete  upheaval. 

There  was  basis  for  trouble  in  the  earliest  provisions  for  coloniza- 
tion. The  favors  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  allowing  them 
priority  in  selection  of.  claims  were  certain  to  cause  grumbling  if  noth- 
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mg-  more.  7'hen  there  were  the  obligations  concerning  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Catholic  religion,  which,  though  causing  little  practical  trou- 
ble, added  to  the  sum  total  of  grievances.  Indeed,  American  principles 
not  only  of  religion  but  of  law  and  society  were  quite  at  variance  with 
the  IMexican  ideals.  Restrictions  on  trade,  likewise,  irritated,  as  they 
have  always  done  however  necessary  to  a government.  There  were 
many  irregularities  in  the  collection  of  such  imposts  and  taxes  as  there 
were,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  limit  in  which  the  Texas  colonists 
were  to  be  free  from  taxes  the  imposition  of  a tariff  seemed  very  hard. 

On  the  part  of  Mexico,  jealousy  and  suspicion,  on  more  or  less 
just  grounds,  wrought  their  customary  havoc  with  harmony  and  hastened 
the  evil  day  between  the  two  countries.  For  one  thing,  the  United 
-States  authorities  seemed  never  to  get  OA^er  an  itching  palm  for  their 
flimsy  claims  to  Texas  territory  which  they  had  relinquished  in  1819. 
During  1825-1827  there  were  various  official  propositions  emanating 
from  Washington  offering  large  sums  for  extension  of  United  States 
territory  to  the  Rio  Grande,  or  to  the  Colorado^  or  other  boundaries. 
In  a treaty  of  1828  the  Mexican  government  got  a reaffirmation  of  the 
boundary  line  as  settled  in  1819,  and  thus  American  diplomacy  was 
checked  for  a time.  But  the  American  colonists  were  continuallv  com- 
ing up  as  a bogey  to  the  Mexican  authorities,  who  imagined  them  to 
be  mere  instruments  by  which  the  United  States  would  in  time  annex 
Texas. 

The  success  and  prosperity  of  the  American  colonies  excited  envy 
among  their  Mexican  neighbors,  for  Mexican  agriculture  and  industry 
were  indeed  sickly  and  ineffective  as  compared  with  American  enter- 
prise. The  Indians  had  caused  much  trouble  during  the  first  two  or 
three  years  to  Austin’s  and  the  other  colonies,  but  as  soon  as  the  settlers 
became  organized  they  went  against  their  red  enemies  with  such  reck- 
less courage  and  resoluteness,  as  to  inspire  in  the  natives  thereafter  a 
wholesome  regard  for  American  prowess,  and  henceforth  there  was 
little  trouble.  But  the  Indian  depredations  as  far  as  San  Antonio  still 
continued,  and  the  INIexicans  could  onlv  believe  the  colonists  were  un- 
mnlested  because  of  a league  with  the  red  men. 

Slavery. 

Again,  slavery  played  no  small  part  in  Mexico-Texas  relations. 
By  the  state  constitution  of  Coahuila-Texas,  as  adopted  in  1827,  chil- 
dren of  slaves  were  to  be  free,  and  no  slaves  were  to  be  brought  in  after 
six  months  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  Certain  regulations 
made  to  enforce  this  article  caused  no  little  discontent,  but  the  colonists 
soon  found  a technical  way  out  of  this  difficulty.  The  Mexican  people 
in  forbidding  slavery  were  only  theoretically  moved  by  altruism  and 
love  of  humanity^  for  within  their  own  borders  they  had  the  peonage 
system,  by  which  the  wretched  peons  sold  their  life  services  to  masters 
at  afi  average  price  of  fifty  dollars  a year,  and  then,  with  all  the  rigors 
and  harshness  of  slavery,  had  to  support  themselves  and  family  and 
live  and  die  at  their  own  expense.  All  the  Americans  had  to  do  in 
order  to  nullify  the  state  law  Avas  to  introduce  a nominal  peonage,  and 
continue  to  bring  in  the  negroes  as  indentured  servants.  Throughout 
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the  slavcrv  contention  Mexican  laws  and  decrees  aimed  not  at  securing 
freedom  for  a race  but  to  check  American  aggression  and  continued  im- 
migration. Without  slaves  the  colonists  could  have  made  little  headway 
in  agriculture,  therefore  to  prohibit  the  holding  of  slaves  was  equivalent 
to  forbidding  Americans  to  enter  the  country.  In  1829  a more  sweeping, 
decree  against  slavery,  abolishing  the  institution  throughout  the  republic 
of  Mexico,  emanated  from  the  federal  government.  This  of  course  was 
directed  against  the  Texans  and  was  prompted  by  a recent  investigation 
of  affairs  in  Texas  whidh  had  brought  home  to  the  government  the 
danger  that  that  state  might  be  entirely  won  away  from  the  republic. 
The  colonists  with  Austin  as  spokesman  remonstrated  and  set  forth 
in  cxtenso  how  necessary  slaves  were  to  the  prosperity  of  Texas,  and 
finally  the  operation  of  the  decree  in  Texas  was  suspended. 

Fredonian  War. 

The  eyes  of  Mexico  had  been  opened  to  the  waywardness  of  her 
Texas  child  by  a series  of  events  on  the  eastern  border,  denominated 
in  Texas  history  as  the  Fredonian  war,  and  interesting  not  only  for 
the  fact  that  therein  was  spilt  the  first  blood  in  the  long  conflict  be- 
tween Alexican  and  American  but  also  because  it  was  the  first  visible 
rift  in  the  lute  destined  to  widen  and  destroy  all  the  harmony  between 
the  two  races. 

Hayden  Edwards,  under  the  empresario  system  of  Coahuila-Texas, 
had  obtained  a large  grant  of  land  about  the  old  town  of  Nacogdoches, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  three  vantage  points  in 
Texas  where  Spanish  civilization  seemed  to  gain  a secure  foothold.  It 
was  accordingly  the  one  center  of  a considerable  Mexican  population 
north  of  Goliad  and  San  Antonio.  Edwards  was  to  settle  on  vacant 
lands  and  not  dispossess  any  original  and  valid  claimants,  and  he  was 
to  have  jurisdiction  and  direction  of  affairs  conjointly  with  the  estab- 
lished authorities.  But  the  practical  working  out  of  this  empresario 
colony  was  involved  in  many  difficulties.  The  Americans  settled  on 
land  for  which  other  settlers  could  show  valid  titles,  and  then  there 
arose  disputes,  forcible  ejections  and  a sharp  alignment  between  the 
empresario  colonists  and  the  original  inhabitants.  The  courts  and  offi- 
cers under  Edwards’  authority  came  into  direct  conflict  with  the  civil 
magistrates,  and  the  only  resort  was  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  Pe- 
titions and  lists  of  grievances  went  from  both  parties  to  the  political 
chief  at  San  Antonio.  That  executive  decided  against  Edwards  and 
revoked  his  grant  and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  country.  Benjamin  Ed- 
wards, a brother  of  the  empresario,  then  sought  aid  from  Austin  and 
likewise  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  on  the  north, 
who  also  at  the  time  had  grievances  and  were  disaffected  toward  the 
Mexican  government.  It  was  Edwards’  plan  to  form  an  independent 
republic,  called  Eredonia,  and  he  sent  out  requests  for  aid  and  co-opera- 
tion to  the  various  American  colonies  and  also  across  the  line  into  Louisi- 
ana. But  his  movement  was  ill-timed,  ill-planned  and  savored  too  much 
of  a filibuster.  Austin  denounced  the  revolution  and  sent  some  of  his 
militia  along  with  the  government  troops  to  quell  the  disturbance.  His 
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colony  at  that  time  had  no  cause  to  chafe  at  Mexican  harshness  and 
no  reason  to  interfere  in  the  factional  fight  at  Nacogdoches. 

December  16,  1826,  Benjamin  Edwards,  with  fifteen  followers, 
took  possession  of  the  stone  fort  at  Nacogdoches,  and  from  that  as  his 
seat  of  power  promulgated  his  republic,  received  his  few  adherents  and 
continued  there  endeavoring  to  nourish  his  waning  power  for  some 
weeks.  Finally  when  there  were  only  eleven  whites  remaining  in  the 
fort  faithful  to  the  cause,  the  local  magistrate,  or  alcalde,  with  about 
seventy  men,  mostly  Mexicans,  approached  to  rout  out  the  revolution- 
ists. Edwards,  however,  his  band  being  reinforced  by  nine  Indians, 
made  a fierce  charge  upon  the  enemy  and  scattered  them  like  chaff, 
killing  and  wounding  several,  while  only  one  Fredonian  was  wounded. 
The  “republic"’  lasted  a little  longer,  but  when  the  government  troops 
arrived  from  the  south  it  had  already  dissolved,  and  the  few  prisoners 
taken  were,  by  the  intervention  of  Austin,  released.  Throughout  all 
the  passages  at  arms  that  mark  the  long  conflict  between  Americans 
and  Alexicans  the  manifest  superiority  of  the  former  in  skill  of  maneuver- 
ing, marksmanship,  and  personal  bravery  cannot  but  excite  a feeling 
of  pride  in  every  American  reader,  without  consideration  of  the  worthi- 
ness or  unworthiness  of  the  cause  in  which  it  is  displayed. 

The  Fredonian  war  was  but  a side  issue,  and  is  only  important 
as  it  caused  Alexico  to  tighten  her  grip  on  her  province  and  resort  to 
restrictive  measures  which  hastened  the  final  destiny.  But  the  various 
seeds  of  discontent  above  noted  were  growing,  and  the  events  of  the 
next  few  years  brought  about  the  first  general  reaction  against  the  cen- 
tral government. 

Bustamente. 

In  1829  the  reins  of  Mexican  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Bustamente,  whose  course  was  marked  throughout  by  harshness  to- 
ward Texas,  and  he  inaugurated  a system  of  restriction  that  could  only 
provoke  antagonism  among  the  colonists.  His  policy  in  Texas  was 
but  an  extension  of  the  one  he  was  carrying  out  in  Mexico — namelv, 
the  centralization  of  the  administration  which  we  have  seen  to  have 
been  the  ambition  of  all  the  political  chiefs  of  the  time.  Hitherto  Texas 
had  been  little  concerned  with  these  factional  struggles,  and  Austin’s 
colony  had  retained  its  thoroughly  republican  form  of  government  with- 
out serious  interference  from  Mexico.  But  now  she  is  to  be  drawn  to 
the  edge  of  the  vortex  and  play  her  own  part  in  the  contest  between 
federalism  and  centralism. 

On  April  6,  1830,  was  passed  a federal  law  which  was  pregnant 
of  evil  to  Texas,  and  which  at  once  put  the  colonists  on  the  defensive. 
This  measure,  aimed  expressly  at  Texas,  prohibited  colonization  from 
adjacent  foreign  countries  and  the  importation  of  slaves;  suspended  all 
unfulfilled  empresario  contracts ; forbade  intercourse  across  the  border 
except  as  sanctioned  by  a Mexican  passport;  and  provided  for  stricter 
enforcement  of  import  duties.  This  was  in  effect  a military  despotism, 
and,  indeed,  military  posts  were  established  throughout  Texas. 

The  federal  military  soon  came  into  direct  conflict  with  the  state 
and  local  authorities.  A'  state  commissioner  sent  to  locate  some  settlers 
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on  lands  was . thrown  into  prison  as  violatinj^  the  law  of  April  6,  and 
furthermore  all  colonists  ontsidb  of  Austin’s,  De  Witt’s  and  De  Leon  s 
were  ousted.  The  payment  of  custom  duties,  from  which  the  colonists 
had  up  to  this  time  been  freed,  was  especially  distasteful,  and  more  so 
when  enforced  by  an  insolent  soldiery.  All  the  ,s:ulf  ports  were  closed 
except  that  at  Anahuac,  and  later  after  much  remonstrance,  that  at 
Brazoria.  Smiyc^gling-  flourished,  often  in  open  defiance  of  the  officials, 
and  settlers  entered  the  country  by  round-about  roads,  and  once  in, 
could  not  be  deported.  In  ^lay,  1832,  a strip  ten  leagues  wide  along  the 
coast  was  declared  under  martial  law,  and  thus  matters  looked  serious 
for  the  welfare  of  Texas. 

The  Custom  House  at  Anahuac. 

One  Davis  Bradburn,  a Kentuckian  in  the  service  of  the  ^lexican 
government,  was  appointed  to  command  the  post  at  Anahuac,  and  his 
tyrannous  and  overhearing  conduct  provoked  the  settlers  beyond  en- 
durance. In  Alay,  1832,  an  outrage  bv  a Mexican  soldier  caused  the 
colonists  to  seek  redress,  and  Bradburn  arrested  and  imprisoned  several 
of  them,  William  B.  Travis  among  the  number.  The  colonists  sprang  to 
arms  at  once,  collected  in  sufficient  numbers,  besieged  the  garrison  and 
demanded  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  Bradburn  agreed  to  surrender 
them  in  return  for  a few  cavalrymen  captured  a few  days  previous  by 
the  Texans.  The  latter  in  good  faith  restored  the  Mexicans,  and  then 
Bradburn  treacherously  opened  fire  on  the  colonists  and  retained  his 
prisoners. 

The  siege  was  renewed  with  a vengeance.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
fort  a company  from  Brazoria  returned  home  to  bring  some  cannon 
around  by  water.  But  when  they  had  brought  their  schooner,  loaded 
with  the  cannon,  to  Eort  Velasco  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  they  were 
refused  passage  bv  the  Mexican  commander ; the  Americans  then  di- 
verted their  attention  to  the  reduction  of  this  fort.  By  a combined  land 
and  water  attack  the  Americans,  against  a desperate  and  brave  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  garrison  headed  by  the  intrepid  Colonel  Ugar- 
techea,  forced  the  post  to  capitulate,  after  a number  were  killed  on 
both  sides.  This  was  on  June  27.  In  the  meantime  the  commandant 
at  Nacogdoches  had  marched  to  relieve  Anahuac,  but  on  reaching  there 
found  the  Texans  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  accordingly  agreed  to 
remove  Bradburn  from  command  and  surrender  the  prisoners,  which 
was  done. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in  Texas  and  the  settlers  were 
in  a state  of  open  rebellion  against  the  federal  government,  a turn  of 
the  political  wheel  in,  Mexico  gave  an  entirely  diflferent  complexion  to 
the  action  of  the  insurgent  colonists  and  deferred  the  vengeance  which 
otherwise  would  surely  have  been  visited  upon  them  for  the  attacks 
on  two  federal  posts. 

In  January.  1832,  Santa  Anna  had  “pronounced”  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bustamente,  and  the  usual  war  followed.  Santa  Anna  con- 
cealed for  the  time  his  ulterior  motives  and  championed  anti-centralism 
and  pledged  his  devotion  to  the  constitution  of  1824  and  to  various  re- 
forms. Adherents  came  flocking  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  republic. 
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and  among  them  were  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  stationed  in  Texas, 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  Santa  Anna  and  at  once  withdrew  to  the 
army  of  their  chief.  Thus  by  August,  1832,  all  the  Mexican  forces 
had  withdrawn  and  left  Texas  to  itself. 

In  [Mexico  this  revolt  of  Texas  assumed  the  serious  aspect  of  a 
]novement  for  entire  separation  from  the  republic,  and  only  by  a more 
or  less  premeditated  shift  did  the  Texans  avert  the  wrath  that  would 
have  soon  descended  upon  them  for  their  high-handed  rebellion.  While 
they  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Anahuac  they  drew  up  what  has 
been  known  as  the  Turtle  Bayou  resolutions,  m which  they  set  forth 
their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Santa  Anna  and  their  devotion  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  constitution  of  182.^,  and  that  their  revolt  was 
really  against  the  enemies  of  the  republic  and  the  constitution.  Soon 
after  the  [Mexican  soldiers  had  all  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  Colonel 
Mejia,  of  the  vSanta  Anna  party,  was  sent  with  a large  force  to  quell 
the  Texans.  But  he  was  received  with  every  expression  of  loyalty,  the 
colonial  councils  passed  resolutions  of  adherence  to  Santa  Anna,  and 
Mejia,  convinced  of  their  allegiance,  after  a brief  stay  withdrew  into 
Mexico. 

Thus  Texas,  passed  the  first  crisis  with  little  bloodshed,  owing  to 
the  state  of  revolution  in  Mexico.  There  was  a brief  respite  before  a. 
second  storm  should  break.  In  a convention  held  in  San  Felipe  in  Oc- 
tober, 1832,  at  which  all  the  colonies  except  San  Antonio  were  repre- 
sented, various  resolutions  and  memorials  were  drawn  up  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  state  and  federal  governments,  the  general  tenor  of  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  Texas  desired  to  remain  loyal  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment but  was  outspoken  against  any  further  restrictions  upon  her  free 
and  republican  forms  of  administration.  Protests  were  also  made  against 
the  execution  of  the  decree  of  April  6,  1830,  and  also  a memorial  pre- 
sented praying  for  the  separation  of  Texas  from  Coahtiila.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  convention  were  without  practical  results,  and  in  Mexico 
its  echoes  were  lost  in  the  hurlv  burlv  of  revolution. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


EVENTS  LEADING  UP  TO  THE  REVOLUTION— SIEGE  AND 
CAPTURE  OF  SAN  ANTONIO. 

P)V  the  end  of  1832  the  Santa  Anna  party  had  triumphed  over 
P)iistamente.  and  in  the  followine  April  Santa  Anna  assumed  the  office 
of  president  of  the  remiblic  of  Mexico.  Henceforth  Texas  deals  not 
with  Mexico  but  with  Santa  Anna,  who  is  the  g’overnment  itself,  whether 
he  is  known  as  president  or  director.  It  was  not  long-  before  he  began 
disregarding  constitutional  restrictions  and  to  play  the  part  of  the  despot, 
hut  in  the  eves  of  most  Texans  he  wore  the  sheep’s  clothing  of  liber- 
ator and  defender  of  the  constitution  for  some  months  after  he  came 
into  power,  and  his  oilv  and  conciliatory  policy  was  no  inconsiderable 
factor  in  the  progress  of  event. 

Separation  from  Coahuila. 

With  the  ascendancy  of  Santa  Anna  the  Texans  believed  the  time 
was  opportune  to  air  their  erievances  and  procure  from  their  supposed 
friend  an  adjustment  of  difficulties.  Agitation  more  or  less  revolu- 
tionary in  character  had  continued  unabated  after  the  previous  crisis, 
and  in  April,  1833,  a convention  assembled  at  San  Felipe,  of  which 
William  H.  Wharton,  the  leader  of  the  radical  party,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent over  Austin,  who  had  all  along  identified  himself  with  the  party 
of  conservatism  and  peace.  The  principal  object  sought  by  Texas  at 
this  time  was  not  separation  from  Mexico  but  formation  into  a separate 
state  from  Coahuila,  and  in  this  direction  the  current  of  discussion  and 
complaint  turned,  although  it  is  probable  that  deep  down  in  the  stream 
of  feeling  the  entire  independence  of  Texas  was  flowing  stronger  and 
faster  dav  by  day. 

Legallv,  Texas  could  not  yet  rightly  claim  a separate  state  gov- 
ernment, for  her  population  was  still  far  below  the  constitutional  re- 
riuirement,  but  there  were  valid  reasons  for  her  claims.  The  commer- 
cial and  industrial  interests  of  the  two  provinces  were  entirelv  dissimilar, 
Coahuila  being  inland  and  Texas  on  the  gulf,  and  the  minority  repre- 
sentation of  the  latter  in  the  state  congress  made  it  impossible  to  obtain 
much  needed  legislation,  although  on  the  whole  the  state  government 
was  generally  fair  and  liberal  toward  Texas;  and  then  also  the  great 
distance  from  the  courts  of  final  jurisdiction  made  justice  in  Texas  al- 
most a travesty  and  only  within  reach  of  the  rich.  So  that,  when  this 
convention  assembled,  a committee,  whose  chairman  was  Sam  Houston 
— now  for  the  first  time  a figure  in  Texan  politics — drafted  a state  con- 
stitution and  appointed  a committee  to  lav  it  before  the  central  govern- 
ment for  approval,  and  also  present  the  other  matters  for  pdiustment 
which,  had  previously  been  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  Texas. 
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Austin  in  Mexico. 

Stephen  Austin  was  the  only  one  of  the  appointed  commissioners 
who  went  to  Mexico  with  the  proposed  constitution  and  petitions.  He 
found  the  capital  still  in  turmoil,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
present  his  cause.  He  obtained  some  vague  promises,  but  after  six 
months  of  well-nigh  fruitless  labors  he  started  home.  A letter  that 
he  had  written  to  San  Antonio  counselling  that  municipality  to  join 
in  the  general  movement  for  Texas  organization,  having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mexican  authorities,  he  was  arrested,  brought  back 
to  the  capital  and  imprisoned  on  treasonable  charges.  The  matter  of 
his  trial  was  delayed  from  time  to  time,  and  in  fact  he  was  never  tried, 
but  was  detained  at  Mexico  partly  as  a hostage  and  not  finally  released 
until  September,  1835,  when  it  was  thought  his  conservative  influence 
would  be  worth  more  to  the  Mexican  cause  if  he  were  at  home.  In 
the  meantime  he  came  into  the  graces  of  Santa  Anna,  who  by  insinuat- 
ing offers  and  gracious  treatment  brought  Austin  to  believe  that  Texas 
had  a real  friend  and  ally  in  the  dictator.  In  October,  1834,  a council 
was  held  by  Santa  Anna  to  determine  the  policy  concerning  Texas, 
Austin  being  present.  The  prohibition  of  immigration  from  the  United 
States  was  suspended  by  Santa  Anna,  who  also  made  other  promises  of  re- 
lief, but  he  decided  that  the  time  was  not  yet  mature  for  the  separation 
of  Texas  from  Coahuila,  and,  most  important  of  all  for  Texas,  decreed 
that  four  thousand  soldiers  were  to  be  quartered  at  San  Antonio  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  guarding  the  frontier  and  protecting  the  set- 
tlers from  Indians,  but  really  in  order  to  hold  the  Texans  in  check. 

When  this  seeming  compliancy  on  the  part  of  Santa  Anna  became 
known  in  Texas,  his  duplicity  being  yet  veiled  to  many,  the  division 
was  intesified  between  the  extremists  who  would  see  nothing  but  separa- 
tion, and  the  conservatives  who  hoped  to  continue  as  a part  of  the 
federal  government.  The  latter  element  still  held  the  balance  of  power 
but  the  sweep  of  events  was  rapidly  drawing  Texas  to  its  second  crisis. 
The  state  government  had  in  the  meantime  pursued  a liberal  policy 
toward  Texas,  relieving  the  tension  somewhat,  but  these  acts  were  later 
declared  irregular  by  the  divided  state  government,  which  also  in  1835 
practically  gave  away  large  bodies  of  Texas  lands,  a fraud  displeas- 
ing both  to  Texas  and  the  federal  government.  A bitter  factional  fight 
was  being  waged  in  Coahuila  for  the  seat  of  government  between  the 
cities  of  Monclova  and  Saltillo,  and  after  being  settled  once  by  Santa 
Anna  as  arbiter,  it  broke  out  again  early  in  1835.  By  this  time  cen- 
tralism had  won  a complete  triumph,  and  all  the  states  of  the  republic 
were  in  the  process  of  becoming  departments,  with  executive  heads  ap- 
pointed from  the  central  government.  In  line  with  this  policy,  Santa 
Anna  sent  General  Cos  to  expel  the  legislature  of  Coahuila-Texas, 
which  escaped  this  punishment  only  by  adjourning  sine  dic^  in  April, 
1835, — the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  Coahuila-Texas.  Santa 
Anna  then  deposed  all  the  state  officers  and  appointed  a governor  of 
his  own.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  capital  to  San  Antonio, 
and  when  this  failed  many  of  the  disaffected  Coahuilans  took  refuge 
in  Texas  and  co-operated  in  the  revolutionary  movements  now  so  far 
under  way  in  that  province. 
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F'or  tlie  Constitution  of  1824. 

Coaluiila-Tcxas  ami  Zacatecas  were  the  only  states  to  protest  against 
the  centralizino  designs  of  Santa  Anna,  who  had  now  openly  declared 
himself,  and  to  stand  hnn  for  the  constitution  of  1824.  Zacatecas  rose 
in  armed  rebellion,  but  the  revolt  was  crushed  out  by  Santa  Anna  in 
l\lav,  1835.  Texas  was  still  held  by  flattering  promises  issued  through 
the  merlium  of  Austin,  who  was  kept  as  a prisoner  in  the  capital. 

Idle  vital  rjuestion  was.  Shall  Texas  submit  to  a departmental  ad- 
ministration imposed  by  Santa  Anna,  or  form  her  own  government? 
The  independents  continued  to  inflame  and  agitate,  despite  threats  and 
reassurances  from  the  federal  authorities.  Peace  plans  prevailed  at 
first.  The  majority  of  the  Texans  were  willing  to  await  the  coming 
crisis,  held  to  the  policy  of  not  stinging  until  tread  upon,  hoped  for 
a fair  solution  of  difficulties.  But  the  agitators — many  of  them  Mexi- 
can liberals,  foes  of  centralism  and  Santa  Anna — played  on  every  string 
of  race  antipathy,  pictured  the  threatening  depotism,  the  certain  dis- 
])ossession  of  settlers  from  their  lands — and  thus  the  leaven  of  revolu- 
tion worked  until  the  whole  body  politic  was  ripe  for  war.  There  were 
many  high-minded  patriots,  but  in  this  first  rebellion  against  Mexican 
authority  and  the  immediately  following  events  there  are  so  many  taints 
of  radicalism  and  selfishness  that  the  movement  does  not  have  the  clear 
sanction  and  the  plain  justification  which  mark  the  real  revolution  of 
1836. 

Peace  and  war  now  hung  balanced.  How  would  the  scale  tip,  and 
what  event  would  add  the  proper  weight.  Santa  Anna’s  intention  to 
yoke  Texas  with  the  rest  of  his  team,  either  by  force  or  by  policy,  was 
now  apparent.  A convention,  Austin’s  colony  being  represented,  was 
held  in  July,  in  which  the  pacific  forces  still  prevailed.  As  long  as  the 
aggressor  remained  outside  the  borders,  good  and  well ; but  introduction 
of  the  militarv  would  mean  fierce  resistance  and  immediate  coalescence  of 
the  peace  and  the  war  factions. 

Travis  at  Anahuac. 

But  two  events  had  already  made  war  inevitable.  In  June,  1835, 
W.  B.  Travis,  at  the  head  of  some  fifty  Texans,  attacked  the  soldiers 
guarding  the  custom  office  at  Anahuac,  where  the  collection  of  duties 
had  been  recently  resumed  under  Mexican  officials,  and  drove  them  off 
toward  San  Antonio.  This  proceeding  was  at  once  denounced  by  the 
peace  party,  but  at  the  same  time  it  compromised  the  entire  state,  and 
armed  retaliation  was  certain  to  be  met  by  a united  people.  Close  fol- 
lowing this,  an  armed  schooner  was  sent  to  Anahuac,  and  after  its  com- 
mander had  committed  various  outrages,  the  vessel  was  captured  by 
the  Texans  and  its  captain  sent  to  New  Orleans  on  charge  of  piracy. 

This  last  occurred  in  September,  and  in  the  same  month  Austin 
returned  to  the  colony,  having  been  released  by  Santa  Anna,  who  had 
primed  Austin  with  fair  promises  and  hoped  the  latter  would  serve  as  a 
pacificator  .among  the  belligerent  Texans.  Austin,  indeed,  did  counsel 
patience  and  judicious  planning  for  the  welfare,  and  proposed  a gen- 
eral consultation  of  all  the  colonies  to  provide  therefor.  But  even  to 
the  wisest  war  now  seemed  inevitable.  Austin  as  chairman  of  his  col- 
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ony’s  committee  of  safety  issued  a circular,  insisting  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  guaranteed  in  1824  be  maintained,  and  committees  of  safety 
were  organized dn  every  municipality,  militia  companies  were  being  drilled, 
and  every  male  citizen  had  his  arms  ready  for  instant  use.  Demands 
accompanied  by  threats  of  forcible  execution  had  been  sent  ordering  the 
arrest  of  various  political  offenders,  the  deposed  state  officials  and  anti- 
centralists who  had  taken  refuge  in  Texas,  and  also  of  the  perpetrators 
of  the  Anahuac  aff'air,  but  these  came  to  nothing,  except  to  add  to  the 
heat. 

General  Consultation. 

The  call  for  a general  consultation  had  now  gone  out.  Five  mem- 
bers from  each  of  the  municipalities  were  to  convene  at  San  Felipe  on 
October  15.  But  before  that  date  arrived  revolution  was  rampant,  and 
there  was  need  to  provide  not  for  peace  but  for  war,  and  to  construct  a 
provisional  form  of  state  administration  which  would  endure  the  shocks 
of  war  until  the  structure  of  republican  statehood  should  be  firmly  es- 
tablished. Owing  to  the  progress  of  hostilities  the  general  consultation 
did  not  get  itself  assembled  for  business  until  November.  Its  first  im- 
portant act  was  the  proclamation  of  a declaration  of  rights  and  purposes 
in  this  rebellion,  and,  after  much  opposition,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
object  of  the  Texans  was  to  maintain  the  constitution  of  1824,  both  at 
home  and  as  the  champion  of  republicanism  in  the  other  states,  and  that 
they  would  govern  themselves  provisionally  until  the  republic  should 
once  more  be  established  on  its  original  lines. 

Provisional  Government. 

The  other  business  of  the  consultation  was  to  organize  a provisional 
form  of  government,  which,  however,  proved  entirely  inadequate  and 
inept  and  almost  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  Texas.  The  consultation 
appointed  Henry  Smith,  of  the  war  faction,  governor,  and  James  W. 
Robinson  lieutenant  governor,  and  these  were  to  co-operate  with  a coun- 
cil made  up  of  one  member  elected  by  the  delegates  of  each  municipality. 
The  powers  of  these  two  branches  were  conflicting,  and  harmony  of 
action  would  have  been  possible  only  with  most  harmonious  individuals, 
as  was  not  the  case.  Sam  Houston  was  appointed  commander  in  chief 
of  the  to-be-created  army  of  some  eleven  hundred  men,  his  actions  to  be 
supervised  by  the  governor  and  the  council.  Then  there  was  appointed 
a commission  of  three,  Austin  being  one,  who  were  to  proceed  to  the 
United  States  and  negotiate  in  the  interests  of  the  state  and  particularly 
to  obtain  a loan,  money  being  an  absolute  sine  qua  non  of  the  continued 
existence  and  prosperity  of  the  new  government  and  the  operations  of 
its  army. 

The  consultation,  having  declared  Texas  as  the  champion  of  re- 
publican government  for  all  the  states  of  Mexico,  further  compromised 
its  actions  for  the  individual  rights  of  Texas  by  listening  to  tbe  schemes 
of  the  dispossessed  Mexicans  and  especially  of  certain  citizens  of  Coa- 
huila  who  desired,  after  the  invaders  were  expelled  from  Texas,  to  lead 
the  victorious  army  across  the  Rio  Grande  and  continue  there  the  setting 
up  of  republican  states — for  the  not  disinterested  and  altruistic  purpose 
of  restoring  certain  large  estates  to  the  liberals  who  were  most  zealous 
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In  this  agitation.  This  fatal  “entangling  alliance'’  took  the  form  of  an 
expedition  to  Matamoras,  which  was  sanctioned  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  consultation,  and  which  destiny  was  to  turn  into  a prime  cause 
of  the  Alamo  tragedy. 

After  thus  adopting  a scheme  of  administration  and  setting  the 
wheels  of  the  provisional  government  going,  the  consultation  adjourned, 
with  the  intention  of  meeting  on  the  following  March  i,  but  before  that 
date  it  was  superseded  by  an  elected  convention.  Meanwhile  the  dogs 
of  war  had  slipped  the  leash,  and  the  second  martial  drama  between 
Texas  and  Mexico  was  being  played  out. 

The  Gonzales  Cannon. 

In  Gonzales  was  a cannon  which  had  been  loaned  the  citizens  for 
protection  against  the  Indians.  The  return  of  this  was  now  demanded 
by  Colonel  Ugartechea,  who  sent  a troop  to  bring  it  back  to  San  Antonio. 
Every  possible  means  was  employed  to  delay  the  Mexicans,  and  in  the 
meantime  volunteers  were  flocking  from  all  directions  to  resist  this  in- 
vasion. On  October  i,  near  Gonzales,  occurred  a sharp  conflict  between 
the  Mexican  soldiers  and  the  Americans,  in  which  the  latter,  using  to 
great  effect  the  very  piece  of  artillery  which  was  in  dispute,  routed  the 
Mexicans,  who  fled  ignominiously  to  San  Antonio. 

The  news  had  already  come  that  General  Cos  was  on  his  way  to  San 
Antonio,  and  this  diversion  of  the  colonists  at  Gonzales  enabled  that 
general  to  land  his  force  of  five  hundred  men  at  Matagorda  and  without 
hindrance  reach  San  Antonio  in  October.  Thus  the  die  was  cast,  and 
there  could  be  no  more  thought  or  possibility  of  drawing  back.  Advo- 
cates of  peace  and  the  war  agitators  joined  hands,  and  the  war  for  the 
constitution  of  1824  was  begun.  And  there  was  no  telling  where  martial 
fury  would  lead,  it  might  even  transcend  its  professed  intentions  and 
destroy  all  fragile  bonds  of  federation  and  loyalty  to  the  central  govern- 
ment. Men  were  flocking  from  all  quarters  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  a 
circular  by  Austin  proclaimed  against  the  threatened  military  depotism 
and  directed  that  San  Antonio  must  be  taken  and  the  Mexican  soldiers 
driven  from  Texas  soil. 

San  Antonio  Campaign. 

The  volunteers  rapidly  assembled  at  Gonzales,  and  Austin  being 
appointed  to  command  of  the  army,  on  October  13  began  the  march  to 
San  Antonio,  encamping  within  eight  miles  of  that  city  to  await  rein- 
forcements. In  the  meantime  cheering  news  came  from  Goliad,  where 
on  October  9,  Captain  Collingsworth  had  surprised  the  Mexican  gar- 
rison and,  after  a brief  struggle,  forced  it  to  capitulate.  Thus  a large 
store  of  arms  and  other  supplies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  and 
this  event  had  the  further  effect  of  bringing  to  the  active  support  of  the 
revolutionists  the  last  of  the  hesitating  Texans.  Enthusiasm  was  also 
being  aroused  across  the  Louisiana  border,  and  two  American  compa- 
nies soon  came  to  the  assistance  of  their  former  fellow  citizens.  Early 
in  November  the  Mexican  post  at  Lipantitlan,  near  San  Patricio,  was 
captured  by  the  Texans,  and  soon  San  Antonio  alone  remained  to  the 
enemy. 
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From  his  camp  on  Salado  creek,  on  October  27,  Austin  sent  Colonel 
James  Bowie  and  Captain  James  W.  Fannin — two  notables  of  Texas 
history — with  ninety-two  men  to  reconnoitre  in  the  vicinage  of  San 
Antonio.  Bowie  encamped  for  the  night  near  the  old  Mission  Concep- 

Mission  Concepcion  Skirmish. 

cion,  and  when  day  broke  he  found  himself  nearly  surrounded  by  four 
hundred  Mexicans.  The  Americans  were  well  sheltered  by  the  river 
bluff,  and  the  enemy’s  volley  firing  did  no  harm,  but  the  wonderful  skill 
of  the  Texas  riflemen  wrought  havoc  among  the  close  ranks  advancing 
against  them.  The  Mexicans  brought  forward  a field  piece,  but  the 
Americans  dropped  the  gunners  as  fast  as  they  stepped  to  their  places, 
and  the  gun  was  fired  only  five  times  during  the  engagement,  being 
finally  left  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Americans.  In  this  battle  of 
Concepcion  only  one  Texan  was  killed,  while  The  Mexican  forces  were 
defeated  and  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded. 

After  this  encouraging  victory  the  Americans  moved  up  to  the  east 
side  of  San  Antonio  across  the  river,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town.  Their 
camp  was  north  of  the  Alamo,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  ford  (near  the 
Brewery).  The  majority  of  the  men  were  eager  to  storm  the  place,  but 
the  fortifications  were  strong  and  there  were  no  siege  guns  to  reduce 
them,  so  Austin  hesitated  to  risk  so  many  lives  in  an  assault.  The  tedious 
siege  operations  were  continued  for  a month  without  result,  and  discon- 
tent was  brewing  among  the  men,  who  wished  for  quick  action  that  they 
might  return  to  the  homes  that  so  needed  them.  The  ranks  were  rapidly 
thinning  by  desertion,  although  new  recruits  also  kept  arriving.  In 
order  to  carry  out  his  duties  as  commissioner  to  the  United  States, 
Austin  resigned  the  command  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Colonel  Edward  Burleson. 

There  were  occasional  skirmishes  to  vary  the  monotony — among  them 
the  famous  “grass  fight,”  in  which  the  Americans  once  more  proved 
their  superiority  over  greater  numbers.  Finally  a general  assault  was 
ordered,  and  then  was  countermanded  because  the  enemy  were  supposed 
to  have  been  informed,  by  a deserter,  of  the  proposed  attack.  This  in- 
creased the  chafing  of  the  ardent  patriots.  Just  then,  however,  infor- 
mation came  that  the  Mexican  garrison  was  weaker  than  was  supposed, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  this  opportune  juncture.  Colonel  Ben  Milam 
dramatically  stepped  before  the  commander’s  tent  and,  waving  his  hat, 
called  out,  “Who  will  go  with  me  into  San  Antonio?”  This  coup  d’etat 
fired  the  enthusiasm  of  every  soldier,  and  three  hundred  at  once  placed 
themselves  in  readiness  to  storm  the  town. 

Milam  Leads  the  Assault. 

Early  on  December  5th  the  intrepid  band  forced  its  way  into  the 
town.  Then  for  three  days  followed  continuous  fighting,^  in  which  the 

“In  about  a week  Ben  Milam  called  for  volunteers  to  go  intO'  San  Antonio 
and  take  it.  . . . The  nights  were  dark.  We  did  not  go  hy  the  open  streets 

or  roads,  bin  we  went  through  the  old  adobe  and  picket  houses  of  the  Mexicans, 
using  battering  rams  made  of  logs  ten  or  twelve  feet  long.  The  stout  men  would 
take  hold  of  the  logs  and  swing  them  awhile  and  then  let  drive  endwise,  punching 
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Americans  seized  one  building  and  one  position  after  another,  using 
their  riiles  from  every  coign  of  vantage  from  rooftop  to  l)asement,  for- 
cing entrance  with  crow'bars,  breaking  down  partition  walls  or  fortifica- 
tions with  artillery  or  by  main  strength,  dislodging  the  Mexicans  by 
fierce  and  determined  onslaught — a conflict  in  which  individual  skill  and 
bravery  were  the  winning  factors.  On  the  night  of  the  8th  Cos  started 
a counter  movement  across  the  river  to  attack  Jhirleson’s  camp,  but  in 
the  confusion  rumors  of  treachery,  desertion  and  complete  rout  became 
current  among  both  soldiers  and  citizens,  a panic  ensued,  and  on  the 
following  morning  General  Cos  negotiated  for  surrender,  and  two  days 
later  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  signed.  Cos  was  given  a guard  of 
soldiers  and  ordered  to  take  the  hated  convict  troops  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande,  wdiile  the  other  Mexican  soldiers  were  allowed  to  keep  their 
arms  and  remain  in  Texas  or  return  home,  as  they  should  choose. 

December  14,  1835,  Gen.  Burleson  sent  his  report  to  the  governor.  Accom- 
panying it  was  a report  of  F.  W.  Johnson,  colonel  commanding  as  successor  to 
IMilam,  describing  the  storming  of  the  town.  (Published  in  Telegraph  and  Texas 
Register,  December  46,  1835.) 

The  first  division  of  the  storming  party,  according  to  this  report,  took  pos- 
session of  the  house  of  Don  Antonio  de  la  Garza.  The  second  division  took  pos- 
session of  the  house  of  Veramendi.  “The  last  division  was  exposed  for  a short 
time  to  a very  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  from  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s 
line  of  fortification,  until  the  guns  of  the  first  division  opened  their  fire,  when  the 
enemy’s  attention  was  directed  to  both  divisions.  At  7 o’clock  [December  5]  a 
heavy  cannonading  from  the  town  was  seconded  by  a well  directed  fire  from  the 
Alamo,  which  for  a time  prevented  the  possibility  of  covering  our  line,  or  effecting 
a safe  communication  between  the  two  divisions.  In  consequence  of  the  12-pounder 
having  been  dismounted,  and  the  want  of  proper  cover  for  the  other  gun,  little 
execution  was  done  by  our  artillery  during  the  day.”  The  night  was  spent  in 
strengthening  the  position  and  extending  trenches.  At  dawn  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th,  “the  enemy  were  ob.served  to  have  occupied  the  tops  of  the  houses  in  our 
front,  where,  under  cover  of  breastworks,  they  opened  through  loopholes  a very 
brisk  fire  of  small  arms  on  our  whole  line,  followed  by  a steady  cannonading  from 
the  town  in  front,  and  the  Alamo  on  the  left  flank.”  The  Americans’  first  division 
advanced  and  occupied  a house  to  the  right  of  the  Garza  house,  and  in  making 
trenches  but  otherwise  little  progress  was  made  during  that  day. 

“At  daylight  of  the  7th,  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  opened  a 
trench  on  the  Alamo  side  of  the  river,  and  on  the  left  flank,  as  well  as  strength- 
ening their  battery  on  the  cross  street  leading  to  the  Alamo.”  Their  fire  from 
these  positions  was  silenced  about  ii  o’clock.  “About  12  o’clock  Henry  Cams  of 
Captain  York’s  company,  exposed  to  a heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  gallantly  ad- 
vanced to  a house  in  front  of  the  first  division,  and  with  a crowbar  forced  an 
entrance,  into  which  the  whole  of  the  company  immediately  followed  him,  and 
made  a secure  lodgment.  ...  At  half  past  three  o’clock,  as  our  gallant  com- 
mander, Colonel  Milam,  was  passing  into  the  yard  of  my  position  [Johnson’s,  in 
the  Veramendi  house],  he  received  a rifle  shot  in  the  head  which  caused  his  in.stant 


holes  in  the  walls  through  which  we  passed.  How  the  w'omen  and  children  w^ould 
yell  when  w^e  knocked  the  holes  in  the  walls  and  went  in.  It  was  dark;  and  by 
daylight  all  the  men  were  sheltered  in  these  houses.  We  had  dug  our  way  through 
the  houses  until  we  were  opposite  the  portholes  in  the  barricades  on  the  streets. 
We  had  holes  punched  in  the  w^alls  so  that  w^e  could  see  how  to  shoot.  The  guns 
in  these  barricades  were  pointed  down  the  street,  and  we  were  on  each  side  in  the 
houses.  They  could  not  turn  the  guns  around  so  as  to  shoot  at  us,  but  we  could 
shoot  at  them  over  the  w^alls  of  the  barricades,  and  wdien  one  of  them  crossed  in 
front  of  a porthole  w^e  shot  at  him.  We  moved  our  cannon  into  a street  so  as  to 
knock  dow'ii  some  of  the  barricades,  and  the  fire  of  the  Mexican  cannon  dismounted 
it.” — S.  R.  Bostick,  in  Tex.  Hist.  Assn.  Quarterly,  Vol.  V. 


The  Veramendi  house  is  still  standing,  its  facade  marred  by  advertisements 
and  a tin  awning.  The  Zaguan,  or  entrance  hall,  is  one  of  two  belonging  to 
the  eighteenth  century  left  in  the  city.  The  other  is  that  of  the  Alamo. 
Some  ten  years  ago  (1890)  the  Veramendi  doors  were  covered  with  a coat  of 
green  paint  and  marked  with  the  words  “These  doors  have  swung  on 
their  pivots  since  1720.”  I have  not  been  able  to  verify  this  date.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  among  those  in  a position  to  know  would  make  it 
about  ten  years  later.  Just  beyond  the  entrance  fell  Milam.  Yoakum 
says,  “Milam  was  buried  where  he  fell,”  but  local  tradition  says  it  was 
under  a group  of  fig  trees  on  the  slope  to  the  river,  and  that  his  remains 
were  afterwards  removed  to  the  old  Protestant  cemetery,  now  Milam 
Park,  where  he  still  sleeps — if  not  exactly  under  the  stone  erected  to  his 
memory,  certainly  within  twenty  feet  of  it.  (Mrs.  E.  B.  Cooley,  1900) 
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death.”  Late  in  the  evening  the  Texans  forced  their  way  into  and  “took  possession 
of  the  house  of  Don  J.  Antonio  Navarro,  an  advanced  and  important  position  close 
to  the  square.”  At  g o’clock  on  the  following  morning  another  advance  was  made, 
into  the  “Zambrano  row,”  leading  into  the  square.  The  party  at  thi.s  point  was 
reinforced  during  the  evening,  and,  news  of  the  arrival  of  Mexican  reinforcements 
having  been  received,  at  half  past  ten  in  the  evening,  “Captains  Cook  and  Patton, 
with  the  company  of  New  Orleans  Grays,  and  a company  of  Brazoria  volunteers, 
forced  their  way  into  the  priest’s  house  in  the  square,  although  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  a battery  of  three  guns  and  a large  body  of  musketeers.  . . . Immediately 

after  we  got  possession  of  the  priest’s  house,  the  enemy  opened  a furious  cannon- 
ade from  all  their  batteries,  accompanied  by  an  incessant  volley  of  small  arms 
against  every  hoirs'e  in  onr  possession  and  every  part  of  onr  lines,  which  continued 
unceasingly  until  half  past  six  o’clock,  A.  ]\I.,  of  the  gth,  when  they  sent  a flag  of 
truce,  with  an  intimation  that  they  desired  to  capitfllate.” 

In  this  storming  of  San  Antonio  fell  two  Texans,  the  intrepid  Ben 
Milam  being  one  of  them,  while  twenty-six  were  wounded.  The  Mex- 
ican loss  was  much  larger.  By  the  middle  of  December  Texas  was 
again  free  from  the  Alexican  military,  the  citizen  volunteers  had  dis- 
persed to  their  homes,  and  only  small  garrisons  remained  at  the  most 
important  posts.  Had  vigilance  been  thenceforth  the  order  of  the  hour 
in  Texas,  !^Iexican  depotism  might  never  again  have  set  its  iron  heel  on 
this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  pages  of  history  might  not  have  been 
blotted  by  atrocities  and  horrors  worthy  of  the  darkest  ages. 

Actions  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

But  while  armed  patriotism  is  thus  winning  glorious  victories  and 
driving  its  enemies  from  the  land,  what  is  being  done  by  the  constituted 
authorities,  to  whom  has  been  solemnly  committed  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  state?  The  provisional  government  of  Texas  during  these 
perilous  times  was  sadly  deficient  in  statecraft,  self-control,  tact,  and 
wisdom  for  handling  the  multifarious  internal  and  foreign  difficulties 
pressing  for  settlement,  and  their  actions  throughout  are  a sad  com- 
mentary on  the  fact  that  a people  may  be  brave  and  diligent  and  yet 
suffer  much  through  inefficiency  and  lack  of  harmony  among  their 
leaders. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  this  critical  period  the  Texans 
were  not  affluent.  They  had  been  established  in  the  country  hardly  ten 
years,  and  like  all  frontier  agricultural  communities  their  prosperity  was 
of  gradual  attainment.  The  few  rich  colonists  gave  liberally  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  the  other  citizens  gave  all  they  had — which  was  service 
in  the  field,  and  in  the  meantime  during  their  absence  their  crops  wasted 
and  their  families  came  near  to  destitution.  Money  for  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  administration  and  for  the  support  of  the  army  was  there- 
fore the  most  emphatic  need,  and  was  the  main  object  sought  by  the 
commissioners  to  the  United  States. 

But  all  this  while  the  heads  of  the  government  were  quarreling 
among  themselves,  and  when  harmony  and  effective  co-operation  should 
have  characterized  all  branches  of  the  state,  the  governor  and  the  council 
were  at  dagger  points.  The  climax  was  reached  when  the  council  de- 
posed Governor  Smith  and  placed  the  lieutenant  governor  in  his  chair. 
But  even  then  the  contention  continued,  paralyzing  the  actions  of  both 
sides,  and  no  practical  relief  was  afforded  the  country.  Furthermore, 
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the  apathy  of  the  government  stole  over  the  people,  and  while  the  dark 
storm  clouds  of  a crushing  despotism  formed  ominous  on  the  southern 
horizon,  among  citizens  and  officials  in  Texas  there  appeared  hardly  a 
sign  of  preparation  against  the  day  of  Santa  Anna’s  wrath. 

In  fact,  instead  of  strengthening  the  outposts  and  reinforcing  the 
weak  garrisons  and  placing  its  own  environs  in  a state  of  defense,  the 
impotent  council  of  Texas  placed  the  seal  of  its  sanction  upon  the  hair- 
brained scheme  for  sending  the  expedition  across  the  Rio  Grande  to 
capture  Matamoras,  thus  draining  the  country  of  the  very  soldiers  needed 
to  defend  the  borders.  It  is  true  that  this  movement  was  onl}’’  an  ex- 
tension of  the  plan  of  campaign  as  defined  at  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
sultation, but  this  enterprise  was  merely  the  sad  degeneration  of  a once 
noble  idea,  and  its  mainspring  seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  the  win- 
ning of  independence  and  restoration  of  liberty  as  the  spirit  of  adventure 
and  scheming  ambition.  Also,  the  volunteers  from  the  United  States 
and  the  most  radical  of  the  war  party  were  restless  after  the  San  Antonio 
victory  and  were  eager  to  extend  the  conquest,  and  this  circumstance 
aggravated  the  confusion  and  discontent  with  the  supine  government. 

In  such  difficulties  Sam  Houston,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  of  Texas,  could  do  nothing  toward  organizing  and  equipping  the 
regular  army  and  placing  the  country  in  a state  of  defense,  and  despite 
his  protests  the  council  ordered  men  withdrawn  from  the  posts  to  swell 
the  invading  expedition  and  by  vesting  the  command  in  other  leaders 
really  superseded  Houston  as  the  head  of  the  army. 

Thus  with  a governor  and  the  council  at  cross  purposes  and  render- 
ing null  each  other’s  acts,  with  a powerless  commander  in  chief,  the 
citizens  in  a state  of  lethargy,  and  with  the  military  diverted  to  bootless 
filibuster,  Texas  lay  dulled  and  stupefied,  requiring  the  fearful  sting  of 
the  Alamo  massacre  to  rouse  her  into  a writhing  agony  of  action. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ALAMO  AND  GOLIAD^DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

When  the  ordinary  American  speaks  of  the  revolution  he  usually 
means  thereby  the  war  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  American  colonies 
from  British  misrule  was  won.  But  not  so  with  the  old-time  Texan, 
who,  indeed,  takes  due  pride  in  the  great  war  waged  by  his  colonial  fore- 
fathers, but  his  revolution  was  the  memorable  struggle  in  which  the  yoke 
of  Mexican  domination  was  forever  removed  and  Texas  became  a free 
and  sovereign  state.  Therefore  in  Texas  history  the  revolution  of  ’76 
yields  precedence  to  the  revolution  of  ’36,  and  thus  in  another  noteworthy 
respect  the  state  is  unique  among  her  sister  commonwealths  of  the 
Union. 

The  Texas  revolution  proper  opens  with  two  tragedies.  For,  al- 
though the  events  recorded  in  the  preceding  continued  almost  without 
lull  through  to  the  final  movement  for  complete  independence,  there  was, 
during  the  formation  of  the  storm  cloud  and  before  it  broke,  a change 
of  spirit  in  Texas,  and  while  hitherto  the  fight  had  been  made,  nominally 
at  least,  for  the  constitution  of  1824,  the  complete  separation  of 

Texas  from  IMexico  became  the  patriotic  slogan,  and  the  independent 
wave  so  long  gathering  force  now  swept  entirely  across  the  colonies  and 
became  irresistible.  But  to  give  definiteness  to  this  sentiment  and  forge 
it  into  a burning  and  unconquerable  determination  on  the  part  of  every 
citizen  patriot,  it  was  necessary  that  the  army  of  the  enemy  should  break 
its  fury  upon  the  unprepared  country  and  by  two  horrors  unparalleled 
in  American  annals,  fire  every  Texan  with  raging  vengeance  and  furnish 
him  a battle  cry  potent  against  all  tyranny  and  oppression  in  “Remember 
the  Alamo.” 

In  command  of  the  garrison  at  San  Antonio  at  the  beginning  of 
1836  was  Colonel  Neill.  His  force  had  been  drawn  upon  to  strengthen 
the  Matamoras  expedition,  and  he  was  in  no  wise  able  to  withstand  an 
attack  in  force.  In  fact,  Santa  Anna  had  already  taken  the  field  against 
the  rebellious  Texans,  and  with  an  army  of  some  six  thousand  was 
marching  northward  toward  San  Antonio.  Troops  were  also  sent  to  re- 
inforce Matamoras  against  the  intended  invasion,  and  the  Rio  Grande 
border  was  crossed  and  Texas  soil  felt  the  tread  of  the  conqueror’s  army 
before  anything  like  adequate  preparation  could  be  made  for  resistance. 

From  San  Antonio  there  went  to  General  Houston  appeals  for  re- 
inforcements and  information  concerning  the  approach  of  Santa  Anna. 
But  Houston’s  hands  were  tied  by  the  actions  of  the  government,  and 
there  was  also  little  eagerness  this  time  among  the  citizens  to  enlist  to 
repel  the  foe,  so  that  the  recruiting  of  the  army  went  very  slowly.  About 
the  middle  of  January  the  commander  in  chief  dispatched  Colonel  Bowie 
with  a small  troop,  with  instructions  to  Neill  to  destroy  the  fortifications 
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and  retire  with  the  artillery.  But  there  were  no  means  of  transporting 
the  cannon,  and  it  was  decided  to  remain  in  the  town,  although  there 
were  hardly  eighty  men  in  the  garrison.  Governor  Smith  later  sent 
Colonel  Travis  with  an  additional  force,  and  on  the  departure  of  Neill 
for  home  Travis  assumed  command  of  the  post,  having  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  him.  On  February  23,  Santa  Anna’s 
army  took  possession  without  resistance  of  San  Antonio,  Travis  with- 
drawing his  men  across  the  river  and  taking  his  final  stand  in  the  old 
Alamo  mission. 

The  Alamo  Fortress. 

The  place  known  as  the  Alamo  contained  the  usual  buildings  of  a 
mission  and  was  also  strongly  fortified.  On  the  north  of  the  church  was 
a large  walled  convent  yard,  on  the  west  side  of  which  was  situated  the 
convent  itself,  a long  and  narrow,  two-storied  building,  divided  by  par- 
titions into  rooms  which  were  used  for  barracks.  Then  to  the  west  of 
the  convent  and  also  extending  some  distance  north  and  south  was  the 
square  or  plaza  of  the  mission,  rectangular  in  shape  and  enclosed  with 
strong  walls  of  masonry  several  feet  thick.  From  the  southeast  corner 
of  this  square  ran  a diagonal  stockade  across  to  connect  with  the  church. 

This  was  the  scene  of  the  Alamo  siege.  It  was  invested  by  the  army 
of  Santa  Anna  on  February  23,  and  for  a week  was  bombarded  without 
efifect,  the  Texans  using  their  limited  supply  of  ammunition  only  when  the 
enemy  came  in  range,  and  then  with  telling  efifect.  On  March  i thirty- 
two  men  under  Captain  J.  W.  Smith  arrived  and  made  their  way  through 
the  enemy’s  lines  into  the  fort.  Thus  there  were,  according  to  the  best 
estimates,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  men  to  hold  this  fortress,  of 
two  or  three  acres  in  extent,  against  five  thousand  Mexicans  led  by  a 
bloodthirsty  tyrant.  Among  the  heroes  destined  to  shed  their  life  blood 
in  this  place  were  the  well  known  names  of  Travis,  who  had  been 
throughout  one  of  the  most  eager  and  consistent  of  the  advocates  of 
Texas  independence ; Colonel  Bowie,  a grizzled  veteran  of  many  a 
frontier  battle ; Davy  Crockett,  pioneer  statesmen,  hunter  and  soldier ; 
and  J.  B.  Bonham,  of  South  Carolina,  besides  many  others  of  not  less 
dauntless  courage. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  siege  Travis  sent  a letter  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens which  deserves  a place  in  every  Texas  history,  and  shows  the  spirit 
that  animated  the  patriots  who  during  this  trying  struggle  ofifered  their 
lives  in  the  achievement  of  Texan  independence.  The  letter  runs  as 
follows : 

Commandancy  of  the  Alamo, 

Bejar,  February  24,  1836. 

To  the  people  of  Texas  and  all  Americans  in  the  world; 

Fellow  citizens  and  compatriots — T am  besieged,  by  a thousand  or  more  of 
the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna.  I have  sustained  a continual  bombardment  and 
cannonade  for  twenty-four  hours  and  have  not  lost  a man.  The  enemy  has  de- 
manded a surrender  at  discretion,  otherwise,  the  garrison  are  to  be  put  to  the 
sword,  if  the  fort  is  taken.  I have  answered  the  demand  with  a cannon  shot,  and 
our  flag  still  waves  proudly  from  the  walls.  / shall  never  surrender  or  retreat. 
Then,  I call  on  you  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  of  patriotism  and  everything  dear  to 
the  American  character,  to  come  to  our  aid  with  all  dispatch.  The  enemy  is  re- 
ceiving reinforcements  daily  and  will  no  doubt  increase  to  three  or  four  thousand 
in  four  or  five  days.  If  this  call  is  neglected,  I am  determined  to  sustain  myself 
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as  long  as  possible  and  die  like  a soldier  who  never  forgets  what  is  due  to  his 
own  honor  and  that  of  his  country.  Victory  or  Death. 

WILLIAM  BARRET  TRAVIS, 

Lt.  Col.  Comdt. 

P.  S.  The  Lord  is  on  our  side.  When  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight  we  had 
not  three  bushels  of  corn.  We  have  since  found  in  deserted  houses  eighty  or 
ninety  bushels  and  got  into  the  walls  twenty  or  thirty  head  of  beeves. 

TRAVIS. 

For  a week  the  siege  went  on,  each  day  the  position  of  the  garrison 
becoming  more  critical.  Three  days  before  the  end  Travis  sent  to  the 
president  of  the  convention  the  last  official  report  of  the  siege. 

Commandancy  of  the  Alamo,  Bejar,  March  3,  1836. 

Sir:  In  the  present  confusion  of  the  political  authorities  of  the  country,  and 

in  the  absence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  I beg  leave  to  communicate  to  you  the 
situation  of  this  garrison.  You  have  doubtless  already  seen  my  official  report  of 
the  action  of  the  25th  ult.,  made  on  that  day  to  General  Samuel  Houston,  together 
with  the  various  communications  heretofore  sent  by  express.  I shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  what  has  transpired  since  that  date. 

From  the  25th  to  the  present  date,  the  enemy  have  kept  up  a bombardment 
from  two  howitzers  (one  a five  and  a half  inch,  and  the  other  an  eight  inch),  and 
a heavy  cannonade  from  two  long  nine  pounders,  mounted  on  a battery  on  the 
o])posite  side  of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  yards  from  our  walls. 
During  this  period  the  enemy  have  been  busily  employed  in  encircling  us  with 
entrenched  encampments  on  all  sides,  at  the  following  distances,  to-wit : In  Bejar, 

four  hundred  yards  west;  in  Lavillita,  three  hundred  yards  south;  at  the  powder 
house,  one  thousand  yards  east  by  south ; on  the  ditch,  eight  hundred  yards  north- 
east ; and  at  the  old  mill,  eight  hundred  yards  north.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  a 
company  of  thirty-two  men  from  Gonzales  made  their  way  into  us  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st  inst.  at  3 o’clock,  and  Colonel  J.  B.  Bonham,  a courier  from  Gonzales, 
got  in  this  morning  at  ii  o’clock,  without  molestation.  I have  so  fortified  this 
place,  that  the  walls  are  generally  proof  against  cannon  balls;  and  I still  continue 
to  intrench  on  the  inside,  and  strengthen  the  walls  by  throwing  up  the  dirt.  At 
least  two  hundred  shells  have  fallen  inside  of  our  works  without  having  injured 
a single  man ; indeed  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  not  to  lose  a man  from  any 
cause,  and  we  have  killed  many  of  the  enemy.  The  spirits  of  my  men  are  still 
high,  although  they  have  much  to  depress  them.  We  have  contended  for  ten  days 
against  an  enemy  whose  numbers  are  variously  estimated  at  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  six  thousand  men,  with  General  Ramires  Sezma  and  Colonel  Batres,  the  aide- 
de-camp  of  Santa  Anna,  at  their  head.  A report  was  circulated  that  Santa  Anna 
himself  was  with  the  enemy,  but  I think  it  was  false  A reinforcement  of  about 
one  thousand  men  is  now  entering  Bejar  from  the  west,  and  I think  it  more  than 

probable  that  Santa  Anna  is  now  in  town,  from  the  rejoicing  we  hear.  Colonel 

Fannin  is  said  to  be  on  the  march  to  this  place  with  reinforcements,  but  I fear  it  is 
not  true,  as  I have  repeatedly  sent  to  him  for  aid  without  receiving  any.  Colonel 
Bonham,  my  special  messenger,  arrived  at  La  Bahia  fourteen  days  ago,  with  a 
request  for  aid;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  in  Bejar  ten  days  ago,  I sent  an 
express  to  Colonel  F.,  which  arrived  at  Goliad  on  the  next  day,  urging  him  to  send 
us  reinforcements — none  have  yet  arrived. 

I look  to  the  colonies  alone  for  aid;  unless  it  arrives  soon,  I have  to  fight  the 
enemy  on  his  own  terms.  I will,  however,  do^  the  best  I can  under  the  circum- 
stances ; and  I feel  confident  that  the  determined  valor,  and  desperate  courage, 
heretofore  evinced  by  my  men,  will  not  fail  them  in  the  last  struggle ; and  although 
they  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  a gothic  enemy,  the  victory  will  cost 

the  enemy  so  dear,  that  it  will  be  worse  for  him  than  a defeat.  I hope  your  hon- 

orable body  will  hasten  on  reinforcements,  ammunition  and  provisions  to  our  aid,  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  have  provisions  for  twenty  days  for  the  men  we  have ; our 
supply  of  ammunition  is  limited.  At  least  five  hundred  pounds  of  cannon  powder, 
and  two  hundred  rounds  of  six.  nine,  twelve  and  eighteen-pound  balls, — ten  kegs 
of  rifle  powder,  and  a supply  of  lead,  should  be  sent  to  this  place  without  delay, 
under  a sufficient  guard. 
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If  these  things  are  promptly  sent  and  large  reinforcements  are  hastened  to 
this  frontier,  this  neighborhood  will  be  the  great  and  decisive  battle  ground.  The 
])ower  of  Santa  Anna  is  to  be  met  here,  or  in  the  colonies;  we  had  better  meet 
them  here,  than  to  suffer  a war  of  desolation  to  rage  in  our  settlements.  A blood 
red  banner  waves  from  the  church  of  Bejar,  and  in  the  camp  above  is,  in  token 
that  the  war  is  one  of  vengeance  against  rebels;  they  have  declared  us  as  such, 
and  demanded  that  we  should  surrender  at  discretion,  or  that  this  garrison  should 
be  put  to  the  sword. 

'J'heir  threats  have  had  no  influence  on  me,  or  my  men,  but  to  make  all  fight 
with  desperation,  and  that  high-.souled  courage  which  characterises  the  patriot, 
who  is  willing  to  die  in  defense  of  his  country’s  liberty  and  his  own  honor. 

The  citizens  of  this  municipality  are  all  our  enemies,  except  those  who  have 
joined  us  heretofore;  we  have  but  three  Mexicans  now  in  the  fort;  those  who  have 
not  joined  us  in  this  extremity,  should  be  declared  public  enemies,  and  their  prop- 
erty should  aid  in  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  bearer  of  this  will  give  your  honorable  body  a statement  more  in  detail, 
should  he  escape  through  the  enemy’s  lines. 

God  and  Texas — Victory  or  Death  ! 

Your  obedient  servant. 

W.  BARRET  TRAVIS,  Lieut.  Col.  Comm. 

P.  S.  The  enemy’s  troops  are  still  arriving,  and  the  reinforcements  will 
probably  amount  to  two  or  three  thousand. 

Singularly  enough,  the  flag  under  which  Travis  and  his  men  fought 
was  the  tricolor  of  the  Mexican  republic,  so  that  this  siege  like  the  battle 
at  Lexington  was  begun  before  the  formal  declaration  of  independence 
had  been  made. 

After  the  ineffectual  bombardment  Santa  Anna  called  a council  of  war 
and  determined  to  carry  the  walls  by  a general  assault.  Sunday,  March 
6,  was  the  fateful  day  of  the  fall  of  the  Alamo.  Twenty-five  hundred 
Mexicans  were  arranged  in  four  columns  on  the  four  sides  of 'the  fort, 
and  at  daybreak  hurled  their  strength  against  the  walls  so  weakly  manned 
as  to  numbers.  But  the  calm  courage  of  the  Americans,  their  effective 
marksmanship,  and  the  sweeping  hail  of  lead  from  their  cannon  twice 
brought  the  assailants’  lines  to  a halt  and  repulse.  Then  came  the  final 
charge.  The  columns  were  deployed  to  the  north  wall  of  the  square  and 
to  the  stockade  on  the  south,  and  driven  on  by  their  officers  the  Mexicans 
crowded  up  under  the  walls  below  the  range  of  the  cannon,  rushed 
through  the  breaches  or  climbed  over  by  ladders,  and  brought  the  ‘con- 
'flict  into  a melee  of  hand  to  hand  struggle.  Travis  was  shot  down  while 
working  the  cannon,  Crockett  fell  near  the  stockade,  and  Bowie,  too  ill 
to  rise  from  his  bed,  was  found  and  bayonetted,  but  not  till  he  had  dis- 
patched several  of  the  enemy  with  his  pistols.  From  the  plaza  and  stock- 
ade the  heroes  retired  to  the  convent,  where  in  final  desperation  they  held 
each  room  until  overpowered  by  the  superior  forces,  and  the  fight  to 
death  went  on  in  close  quarters,  where  man  touched  man,  clubbed  his  mus- 
ket, and  slashed  right  and  left  with  his  knife,  dying  with  the  ferocity 
of  the  cornered  wild  beast.  The  church  was  the  last  point  taken,  and 
within  an  hour  after  the  first  assault  the  Alamo  tragedy  was  over  and 
its  heroes  had  breathed  their  last.  The  few  who  did  not  fall  fighting 
were  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  the  ruthless  order  of  Santa  Anna,  and 
of  all  who  had  before  been  in  the  beleaguered  fort  but  six  lives  (three 
women  and  three  children)  were  spared,  including  Mrs.  Dickinson  and 
her  infant  daughter.  She  was  supplied  with  a horse  and  allowed  to 
depart,  bearing  a proclamation  from  Santa  Anna  and  the  tale  of  the 
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Alamo  massacre  to  the  colonists.  Upon  the  heaped  up  bodies  of  the 
Texans  was  piled  brush  and  wood,  and  on  this  funeral  pyre  there  scon 
burned  all  that  remained  of  the  Texas  patriots,  but  their  spirit  and  the 
memory  of  their  sacrifice  were  destined  to  survive  all  time  and  awake  a 
vengeance  from  which  was  born  the  Texas  republic. 

The  Funeral  of  the  Alamo  Victims. 

“In  conformity  \vith  an  order  from  the  general  commanding  the  army  at 
headquarters,  Colonel  Segnin  [who  took  command  of  San  Antonio  for  the  d'exans 
after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto],  with  his  command  stationed  at  Bexar,  paid  the 
honors  of  war  to  the  remains  of  the  heroes  of  the  Alamo;  the  ashes  were  found 
in  three  places,  the  two  smallest  heaps  were  carefully  collected,  placed  in  a coffin 
neatly  covered  with  black,  and  having  the  names  of  Travis,  Bowie  and  Crockett 
engraved  on  the  inside  of  the  lid,  and  carried  to  Bexar  and  placed  in  the  parish 
church,  where  the  Texan  flag,  a rifle  and  sword  were  laid  upon  it  for  the  purpose 
of  being  accompanied  by  the  procession,  which  was  formed  at  3 o’clock  on  the  25th 
of  February  [1837]  ; the  honors  to  be  paid  were  announced  in  orders  of  the  even- 
ing previous,  and  by  the  tolling  knell  from  daybreak  to  the  hour  of  interment;  at 
4 o’clock  the  procession  moved  from  the  church  in  Bexar  in  the  following  order : 

“Field  officers,  staff  officers,  civil  authorities,  clergy,  military  not  attached  to 
the  corps  and  others,  pallbearers,  coffin,  pallbearers,  mourners  and  relatives,  music, 
battalion,  citizens. 

“The  procession  then  passed  through  the  principal  street  of  the  city,  crossed 
the  river,  passed  through  the  principal  avenue  on  the  other  side,  and  halted  at 
the  place  where  the  first  ashes  had  been  gathered.  The  coffin  was  then  placed  upon 
the  spot,  and  three  volleys  of  musketry  were  discharged  by  one  of  the  companies ; 
the  procession  then  moved  to  the  second  spot,  whence  part  of  the  ashes  in  the 
coffin  had  been  taken,  where  the  same  honors  were  paid ; the  procession  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  principal  spot  and  place  of  interment,  where  the  graves  had  been 
prepared ; the  coffin  had  been  placed  upon  the  principal  heap  of  ashes,  when  Colonel 
Segnin  delivered  a short  address  in  Spanish,  followed  by  Major  Western  in  Eng- 
lish, and  the  ashes  were  buried.”  (Quoted  in  the  Texas  Hist.  Assn.  Quarterly 
from  the  Telegraph  and  Texas  Register  of  March  28,  1837.) 

The  Goliad  Massacre. 

In  the  meantime,  across  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Goliad,  were 
being  enacted  other  scenes  of  blood  and  treachery,  so  that  henceforth 
the  name  of  Goliad  was  to  breathe  with  only  less  inspiration  to  patriotism 
and  retaliation  than  the  Alamo.  General  Houston  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading most  of  the  citizen  volunteers  not  to  participate  in  the  Matamoras 
expedition.  After  the  volunteers  left  the  force  contained  mainly  the 
soldiers  from  the  United  States  and  the  revolutionary  Mexicans,  and  when 
news  came  that  Matamoras  was  being  strongly  reinforc.ed  by  Santa  Anna 
the  principal  object  of  the  undertaking  was  given  up  entirely.  Two  of 
the  leaders,  however,  continued  with  a small  force  on  toward  the  Rio 
Grande,  but  at  San  Patricio  they  separated,  and  shortly  afterward  each 
detachment  fell  prey  to  Mexican  vengeance  and  hardly  a man  escaped 
the  slaughter  which  characterized  the  Mexican  policy  throughout  this 
war. 

Colonel  Fannin,  after  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  marched  to 
Goliad  and  took  up  his  position  there,  where  he  built  his  fort  Defiance  to 
withstand  the  Mexican  invasion  which  was  now  certainly  under  way. 
He  had  altogether  something  over  four  hundred  men,  and  his  force  was 
now  recognized  as  a part  of  the  general  Texas  army  under  General 
Houston.  The  latter  deemed  it  wise  for  Fannin  to  abandon  Goliad  and 
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sent  orders  for  him  to  retire  to  Victoria.  But  Fannin  had  sent  a force 
under  Captain  Kin^  to  protect  Refugio  a few  miles  distant,  and  later 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Ward  was  sent  with  additional  troops.  The  ^lexican 
forces  had,  meantime,  arrived  in  the  vicinity,  and  W^ard’s  men  were  sur- 
rounded by  superior  numbers  and  all  were  either  killed  in  battle  or  put  to 
death  after  capture.  King  and  his  little  band  made  a desperate  effort  to 
hold  Refugio,  and  when  their  ammunition  was  nearly  gone  they  effected 
an  escape  through  the  lines  and  endeavored  to  join  Fannin’s  troops.  They 
reached  Victoria,  where  they  were  overcome  by  the  enemy  and  were 
marched  back  to  Goliad  and  the  place  of  their  doom. 

Fannin  had  delayed  his  retreat  from  Goliad  that  King  and  Ward 
might  rejoin  him  or  that  he  might  learn  something  of  their  fate.  His 
wait  was  fatal,  and  when  he  began  the  movement  from  Goliad  on  the 
19th  of  March  the  enemy  had  already  come  up  and  he  escaped  only 
under  cover  of  a fog.  However,  he  proceeded  so  leisurely  to  the  north 
that  the  enemy  overtook  him  and  completely  surrounded  him  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  He  had  to  draw  his  men  up  in  a depression 
in  the  prairie,  forming  them  into  a hollow  square.  The  enemy  made 
three  assaults  during  the  day,  and  each  time  were  repulsed  by  the  terrific 
artillery  and  rifle  fire  of  the  Texans,  who  were  plentifully  supplied  with 
guns  and  ammunition.  Notwithstanding  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the 
Mexicans  they  were  in  such  force  that  the  Americans  had  no  show  of 
escape,  and  besides  were  without  water  to  relieve  the  wounded  or  to 
swathe  out  their  cannon.  It  seemed  best,  therefore,  on  the  following 
morning  to  treat  for  surrender,  and  the  Americans  capitulated  with  their 
understanding  that  they  were  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Fatal  Palm  Sunday. 

The  doomed  men  were  brought  back  to  Goliad,  and  a few  days 
later  Ward’s  men  were  also  added  to  the  band.  On  the  evening  of  the 
26th  it  is  said  that  the  prisoners  were  in  good  spirits,  certain  of  their 
earlv  release.  Several  were  playing  on  their  flutes  the  strains  of  ‘‘Home, 
Sweet  -Home.”  The  following  day  was  Palm  Sunday,  and  early  in  the 
morning  the  prisoners  were  formed  into  three  columns,  and  with  a line 
of  guards  on  each  side  marched  from  the  town  in  different  directions. 
They  had  gone  but  a short  distance  when  the  guards  suddenly  stepped 
into  single  line  and  with  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  almost  touching 
the  Texans  fired  point  blank  one  withering  volley  after  another  until 
the  dreadful  deed  of  blood  was  done.  Over  three  hundred  Americans 
were  thus  massacred,  twenty-seven  managing  to  escape  during  the  con- 
fusion. 

It  is  said  that  Santa  Anna  was  responsible  for  this  deed,  and  that 
its  ruthlessness  was  revolting  even  to  his  officers.  The  one  excuse  that 
can  he  oft'ered  is  that  the  prisoners  were  mostly  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  and  by  strict  construction  filibusters,  who  by  a previous 
decree  of  1835  were  to  be  treated  as  pirates  and  shown  no  mercy.  But 
the  affair  on  the  whole  is  in  line  with  Mexican  treachery  as  displaved 
during  this  war,  and  in  the  light  of  such  atrocities  both  the  previous 
and  the  subsequent  forbearance  and  freedom  from  the  spirit  of  mean 
revenge  in  the  Texans  is  one  of  the  remarkable  and  praiseworthy  quali- 
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ties  cf  their  character  as  a people.  But  the  men  of  the  Alamo  and 
Goliad  were  not  to  have  died  in  vain,  and  the  righteous  indignation 
kindled  by  their  death  was  to  burn  and  purge  away  forever  redhanded 
tyranny  and  militarism. 

The  Convention. 

In  Washington  on  the  Brazos,  on  March  i,  1836,  the  convention  of 
elelegates  from  rhe  various  municipalities  and  political  centers  of  Texas 
assembled,  superseding  the  provisional  government  which  had  been  the 
source  of  so  much  discord  and  detriment  to  the  country.  On  one  mat- 
ter these  delegates  were  unanimous  before  they  came  together,  and 
that  was  that  Texas  must  be  free  and  independent  of  Mexico.  This 
sentiment  liad  been  growing,  and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  a change  of 
spirit  was  wrought  in  the  Texans  while  the  armies  of  Santa  Anna 
were  still  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  January  even  Austin  had  de- 
clared in  a letter  written  from  X^ew  Orleans  that  immediate  declaration 
of  independence  was  necessary.  Earlier  than  that  the  citizens  of  Goliad 
had  sent  out  a very  warm  protest  against  Mexican  aggression  and  ex- 
pressed most  vehemently  their  impatience  against  the  supineness  of  the 
Texas  government  and  people. 

Accordingly,  the  first  work  of  the  convention  after  being  organized 
on  the  first  day  was  to  appoint  a committee  to  draft  a declaration  of 
principles,  and  their  work  was  reported  and  adopted  on  March  2,  on 
which  day  the  Texas  declaration  of  independence  was  signed  by  fifty- 
eight  delegates.  This  recited  at  length  the  duplicity  and  the  broken 
pledges  of  the  Mexican  government';  its  failure  to  maintain  constitu- 
tional liberty  and  a republican  form  of  government ; the  despotic  changes 
made  by  Santa  Anna,  the  establishment  of  military  rule,  the  dissolution 
of  the  representative  state  government,  the  delays  of  the  law,  the  de- 
nial of  religious  freedom,  and  the  general  ineptitude  and  weakness  of 
the  entire  IMexican  system.  It  then  declared  that  henceforth  all  political 
connection  with  Mexico  should  cease  and  that  Texas  was  a free  and 
sovereign  state. 

This  done,  the  next  action  was  to  provide  for  the  immediate  neces- 
sities of  the  infant  nation.  The  most  important  of  these  was  to  repel 
Santa  Anna’s  invasion,  and  on  the  4th  Houston  was  reappointed  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  armies,  both  volunteer  and  regular,  with  entire 
authority  over  their  operations.  Male  citizens  between  seventeen  and 
fifty  were  made  subject  to  military  service,  and  generous  land  grants 
were  offered  for  service  in  the  army. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  the  convention  further  in- 
stituted a provisional  government,  which  was  to  have  all  the  powers 
granted  under  the  constitution  except  legislative  and  judicial  and  was 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  nation  until  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution could  be  put  in  execution.  • The  personnel  of  this  government 
was  to  consist  of  a president,  vice  president,  secretaries  for  the  depart- 
ments of  state,  war,  navy  and  treasury,  and  an  attorney  general,  and 
these  officers  were  all  appointed  before  the  adjournment  of  the  conven- 
tion, David  G.  Burnet  being  chosen  president  and  Lorenzo  de  Zavala 
vice  president.  Also,  the  government  was  authorized  to  borrow  a mil- 
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lion  dollars  and  pledge  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  country  for  its  pay- 
ment. 

The  Constitution. 

On  the  17th  the  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  convention  then 
adjourned  sine  die.  This  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  was 
modeled  after  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  its  provisions 
of  course  conforming  to  the  rec[uirements  of  a single  sovereign  state. 
By  statute  the  common  law  was  to  be  made  applicable  to  cases  not 
covered  by  constitutional  or  legislative  enactment.  There  were  the  three 
usual  departments  of  government.  A system  of  education  was  to  be 
established  as  soon  as  feasible.  All  connection  between  the  civil  gov- 
ernment and  religion  was  guarded  against  by  making  priests  and  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  ineligible  to  congress  or  the  presidency.  The  dis- 
tribution of  lands,  which  had  been  subject  to  extensive  frauds,  was 
regulated.  Each  head  of  a family  was  to  have  a league  and  a labor  of 
land,  and  a single  man  over  seventeen  years  of  age  to  have  a third 
of  a league.  As  to  slaves,  congress  had  no  power  to  manumit  them, 
nor  could  a slaveowner  free  them  without  consent  of  congress ; free 
negroes  could  not  reside  in  the  state  without  congressional  consent. 
The  foreign  slave  importation  was  declared  piracy,  and  slaves  could 
be  introduced  only  from  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  academic  importance  afterwards  assigned  to  the 
slave  system  as  thus  introduced  and  sanctioned,  the  following  state- 
ments in  Garrison’s  ‘‘Texas”  seem  both  sane  and  historically  true: 
“This  establishment  of  slavery  in  Texas  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  was  to  have  been  expected.  To  judge  the  act  by  the  prevailing 
standards  of  a subsecp,ient  age  and  to  condemn  it  is  substantially  to 
condemn  the  way  that  nature  has  of  working  out  its  own  processes.  To 
the  student  with  genuine  historical  insight,  who  takes  men  as  he  finds 
them  and  seeks  an  explanation  of  every  movement  in  a searching  analysis 
of  the  forces  that  lie  behind  it,  such  reprobation  has  little  significance 
except  as  a mark  of  progress.  It  easily  leads  to  a complete  misunder- 
standing of  the  past.  It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  the  colonists, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  were  from  the  slaveholding  states,  and 
many  of  whom  had  brought  their  slaves  to  Texas  with  them,  would 
not  have  legalized  slavery  in  framing  a constitution.  A still  greater 
error  has  been  committed  by  some  in  accepting  the  view  that  the  coloni- 
zation of  Texas  and  the  revolution  was  the  work  of  the  ‘slavocracy.’ 
Naturally  enough,  the  movement  resulted  in  a wide  extension  of  the 
slaveholding  area  ; but  the  idea  that  it  was  consciously  inaugurated  and 
carried  out  with  that  object  in  view  is  too  palpably  mistaken  to  be  worth 
discussion.” 


John  W.  Tobtn,  filling  the  office  of  sherifif  at  San  Antonio,  and  at 
this  writing  candidate  on  the  citizens’  ticket  for  mayor,  is  one  of 
the  native  sons  of  the  city,  born  in  1867.  His  parents  were  Captain 
William  and  Josephine  A.  (Smith)  Tobin.  Sherifif  Tobin  represents  a 
family  that  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  struggle  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas  and  with  the  earlier  history  of  San  Antonio. 
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John  W.  Smith. 

His  maternal  grandfather,  Hon.  John  W.  Smith,  came  from  Mis- 
souri to  Texas  in  1834,  settling  in  San  Antonio,  where  he  was  married 

later  to  Maria  Delgado,  a member  of  one  of  the  old  Spanish  families. 

Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Texas  he  joined  the  revolutionists  in  a 
struggle  to  achieve  independence  in  the  year  1835.  He  was  with  the 
forces  under  Burleson  and  Milam  in  storming  the  city  then  in  control 
of  the  Mexicans.  It  was  in  this  assault  that  the  Texans  lost  their  gal- 
lant leader,  Ben  Milam.  The  assault  was  made  in  December,  1835, 
and  the  Texans,  being  successful,  remained  in  charge  of  the  city  all 

through  the  winter.  In  March,  1836,  Mr.  Smith  with  the  body  of  sol- 

diers under  Travis,  numbering  in  all  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine, 
withdrew  into  the  Alamo  to  withstand  the  superior  forces  of  Santa 
Anna,  who  was  coming  from  Monclova  to  capture  the  city.  The  Mexi- 
cans began  their  siege  and  assault  on  the  Alamo  on  the  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  on  the  3d  of  March,  just  three  days  before  the  tragic  and 
ever  memorable  fall  of  the  Alamo,  Mr.  Smith  was  selected  by  Mr. 
Travis  as  a courier  to  make  his  escape  if  possible  through  the  Span- 
ish lines  and  try  to  get  in  communication  with  the  president  of  the  Texas 
convention  and  thus  secure  re-enforcements.  Mr.  Smith  was  chosen  for 
this  dangerous  duty  on  account  of  his  familiarity  with  the  country,  for 
he  had  acted  as  scout  and  guide  for  the  Texas  soldiers  and  knew  every 
inch  of  the  ground.  He  succeeded  in  making  his  way  through  the 
lines  without  detection  but  unfortunately  was  unable  to  reach  the  Texas 
forces  in  time  to  get  re-enforcements  to  the  Alamo,  which  fell  with  all 
its  garrison  on  the  6th. 

San  Antonio's  First  Mayor. 

Not  long  after  the  succeeding  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  which  the 
Alamo  was  avenged  and  Texas  independence  achieved,  the  town  of 
San  Antonio  was  organized,  and  on  the  19th  of  September,  1837,  John 
.W.  Smith  was  elected  its  first  mayor  and  served  until  March  9,  1838. 
He  was  subsequently  closely  identified  with  the  public  affairs  in  the 
council  and  in  other  ways,  and  in  January,  1840,  he  was  again  elected 
mayor,  serving  until  January  9,  1841.  In  addition  to  the  municipal  of- 
fices which  he  filled  he  acted  as  a member  of  the  first  congress  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  held  at  the  old  capital  of  Washington.  He  died 
there  in  January,  1844.  The  grandmother  of  J.  W.  Tobin,  Mrs.  Minnie 
(Delgado)  Smith,  lived  to  a good  old  age  and  died  in  San  Antonio  in 
recent  years. 

The  mother  of  the  sheriff  was  Josephine  (Smith)  Tobin,  a woman 
greatly  revered  and  beloved  by  Texans  for  her  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  state  and  the  tragic  events  of  the  Alamo.  She  still  lives 
in  San  Antonio,  her  home  being  at  No.  1017  Main  avenue.  Her  hus- 
band, Captain  William  Tobin,  who  died  in  this  city  in  1884,  was  also 
a prominent  character  of  this  city  and  state.  He  was  born  in  South 
Carolina,  and  came  to  Texas  in  1853.  He  was  made  a captain  of 
Rangers  under  the  governorship  of  Sam  Houston  and  took  part  in  the 
Cortina  war  on  the  Rio  Grande.  He  acted  as  city  marshal  of  San  An- 
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ionic  under  the  mayoralty  of  J.  M.  ]>evinc  from  January  i,  1856,  until 
January  1,  1857.  gallant  Confederate  soldier  in  the  war  be- 

tween the  states  and  was  a man  of ' commanding  appearance,  being  six 
feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  of  the  finest  character  and  most  generous 
impulses,  which  made  him  greatly  beloved  by  every  one  who  knew  him. 
His  acciuaintance  extended  all  over  Southwestern  Texas. 

John  W.  Tobin  was  reared  and  educated  in  San  Antonio  and  when 
only  fourteen  years  of  age  began  work  in  the  engineering  departmc^nt 
of  the  city,  where  he  displayed  such  aptitude,  ability,  energy  and  will- 
ingness to  learn  that  he  received  rapid  advancement  as  a surveyor  and 
engineer.  In  this  way  he  became  connected  with  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  International  and  Great  Northern  .Railroad  and  soon  there- 
after was  promoted  to  engineer  in  charge  of  the  rebuilding  work  on 
that  company’s  line  from  Houston  to  Columbus.  He  continued  as 
chief  engineer  on  tliat  work  until  a short  time  before  the  Elmendorf 
administration  began  in  San  Antonio,  when  he  returned  to  the  city  and 
was  elected  fire  chief,  filling  the  office  through  the  period  in  which 
Henry  Elmendorf  was  chief  executive  of  the  city.  In  1898,  when  war 
broke  out  with  Spain,  he  organized  and  was  made  first  lieutenant  of 
Troop  I,  Eirst  Texas  Cavalry  for  service  in  that  war  although  they 
were  not  called  to  Cuba.  While  connected  with  the  army  he  was  elected 
county  treasurer  of  Bexar  county  and  filled  the  position  until  1900, 
when  he  was  elected  county  sheriff  and  by  re-election  has  since  been 
continued  in  the  office.  Throughout  the  state  he  bears  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  best  criminal  officers  in  Texas.  By  industry,  train- 
ing, physique  and  natural  aptitude  he  is  fitted  to  be  an  ideal  officer,  be- 
ing competent  and  fearless,  possessing  also  splendid  business  capacity 
and  ready  adaptability.  Since  becoming  sheriff  he  has  become  involved 
in  a number  of  noted  cases,  wherein  he  has  captured  famous  law- 
breakers, and  his  entire  official  serviceHias  been  performed  with  credit 
to  himself  and  with  satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  Mr.  Tobin  is  also 
a member  of  the  firm  of  Tobin  Brothers,  fire  insurance  agents,  being  as- 
sociated with  his  two  brothers,  William  G.  and  Charles  M.  Tobin.  The 
former  was  formerly  fire  chief  of  San  Antonio  and  is  now  proprietor 
of  the  Elite  Hotel.  The  early  days  when  events  in  Texas  constituted 
a most  interesting  and  picturesque  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  state  have 
passed  away,  but  the  same  spirit  of  bravery  and  fidelity  which  was  mani- 
fest by  its  officers  at  that  time  is  now  displayed  by  Mr.  Tobin  of  the 
present  in  the  discharge  of  the  onerous  duties  that  devolve  upon  him. 

Dan  J^ewts.  The  nan:e  of  Dan  Lewis  is  inscribed  on  the  pages  of 
San  Antonio's  history  in  connection  with  the  records  of  her  jurispru- 
dence, and  he  is  now  serving  as  the  assistant  county  attorney.  He  was 
born  at  the  old  Lewis  homestead  near  this  city,  his  parents  being  Na- 
thaniel and  Marian  Francis  (Liffreng)  Lewis.  The  father,  a native  of 
Falmouth,  Massachusetts,  when  but  a youth  went  to  sea  and  sailed  to 

Nathaniel  Lewis. 

various  remote  places  of  the  earth,  but  in  1830,  having  come  to  Texas 
in  a trading  schooner,  decided  to  make  his  home  in  this  state.  Accord- 
inglv  he  engaged  in  a mercantile  and  trading  business  at  Indianola,  on 
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the  coast,  in  company  with  a Mr.  Owens,  but  a short  time  afterward 
came  to  San  Antonio,  and  this  city  thereafter  remained  his  home  and 
headquarters.  For  a long  number  of  years  he  Avas  intimately  associated 
with  its  business  affairs  and  in  the  cattle  industry.  He  was  a member 
of  the  old  time  mercantile  firm  of  Lewis  & Groesbeck,  established  in  the 
30s  and  continuing  until  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  war.  Being  lo- 
cated on  the  Main  Plaza^  this  was  the  leading  establishment  in  South- 
western Texas  in  those  early  days,  but  the  first  store  of  Mr.  Lewis  was 
on  Alamo  Plaza,  about  where  the  I.  & G.  N.  ticket  office  now  stands, 
having  been  in  business  there  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Alamo.  In 

During  the  Alamo  Siege. 

fact  he  managed  to  get  into  the  Alamo,  back  and  forth,  several  times, 
carrying  supplies  to  the  Texas  soldiers,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  he 
was  the  last  x\merican  to  leave  the  Alamo  alive  before  the  fatal  March 
6th.  Mr.  Lewis  was  also  the  pioneer  miller  in  San  Antonio,  establish- 
ing the  first  grist  mill  on  the  San  Antonio  river,  at  the  well  known 
Garden  Street  crossing,  the  same  being  operated  by  water  power,  and 
its  old  stone  mill  wheel  is  still  an  interesting  relic  in  this  city.  Mr. 
Lewis  also  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  cattleman  operat- 
ing on  a large  scale  in  Southwestern  Texas,  he  having  had  thousands  of 
head  of  cattle  on  the  great  open  range  in  the  early  days.  He  was  a 
typical  New  England  business  man  of  push  and  energy,  always  inter- 
ested in  some  large  enterprise,  and  was  a valuable  citizen  in  the  early 
struggles  of  the  young  Republic  of  Texas  and  the  town  of  San  Antonio. 
During  the  days  of  the  fighting  of  1836  he  left  his  business  and  joined 
General  Houston  m scouting  duty  for  the  Texas  soldiers.  On  several 
occasions  he  was  elected  city  alderman,  also  served  as  mayor  pro  tern., 
and  there  is  probably  no  other  name  more  closely  or  honorably  connected 
with  the  history  of  San  Antonio  than  that  of  Nathaniel  Lewis.  He  was 
also  extensively  engaged  in  the  freighting  business,  and  at  one  time  in 
the  ’50s  he  had  one  thousand  carretas  and  a large  herd  of  oxen  in  the 
freighting  business  between  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso.  His  death  oc- 
curred at  his  home  in  this  city  in  1873. 

Dan  Lewis,  a son  of  this  worthy  old  Texan  pioneer,  was  born  and 
reared  at  the  old  Lewis  homestead  in  this  city,  a beautiful  place  com- 
prising about  twenty  acres  on  the  San  Antonio  river,  at  a point  where 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets  now  extend  to  the  river.  There  was  formerly 
a fine  orchard  on  this  place,  and  it  possessed  rural  charms  and  attrac- 
tions that  made  it  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  attractive  homes  that 
could  be  imagined.  Mr.  Lewis  received  his  early  literary  education  in 
the  private  schools,  while  his  professional  studies  were  pursued  at  the 
Columbia  l.aw  School  of  New  York  City,  in  which  he  was  gradu?ted 
in  1878.  Since  that  time  he  has  engaged  not  only  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  but  has  occupied  various  public  positions  in  San  Antonio  and 
Bexar  county.  He  served  as  deputy  sheriff  under  his  brother,  Nat 
Lewis,  and  also  as  deputy  district  clerk  during  the  incumbency  of  hN 
brother  in  that  office.  During  one  of  the  early  Callaghan  administra- 
tions he  served  as  the  city  recorder,  and  was  also  a member  of  the 
city  council  at  the  time  extensive  public  improvements  were  made,  in- 
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eludings  the  building  of  the  city  hall.  In  the  practice  of  law  he  was 
first  in  partnership  with  Judge  Camp  and  J.  Ch  Terrell,  and  the  name 
l^ecame  Terrell,  Camp  & Lewis,  and  subsequently  he  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Solon  Stewart.  In  November,  1906,  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant county  attorney,  the  position  he  now  so  ably  fills.  His  brother,  Nat 
Lewis,  has  also  for  a long  number  of  years  been  a prominent  character 
in  the  public  and  political  life  of  San  i\ntonio  and  Bexar  county. 

Dan  Lewis  married  Miss  Edna  Pearl  Carter,  a daughter  of  William 
Carter,  formerly  district  attorney  of  Pearsall,  Erio  county,  Texas,  and 
they  have  a little  daughter,  Marian  Erances  Lewis. 


Sam  Houston 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  WINNING  OE  INDEPENDENCE— SAN  JACINTO. 

The  actual  winning-  of  Texas  independence  was  consummated  dur- 
ing one  short  campaign  lasting  hardly  six  weeks,  and  within  three 
months  after  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  and  the  massacre  at  Goliad  the  Mex- 
ican forces  were  across  the  Rio  Grande,  and  domination  from  the  south 
was  never  again  to  seriously  threaten  the  state. 

Throughout  the  session  of  the  convention  there  were  alarms  of  in- 
vasion, the  hostile  army  was  known  to  be  on  Texas  soil,  the  letters  of 
Travis  from  the  Alamo  told  the  condition  of  siege  at  that  place,  although 
the  news  of  the  fall  did  not  reach  the  convention  until  the  15th  of  the 
month.  Immediately  on  his  reappointment  as  commander  in  chief, 
Houston  set  to  the  work  of  preparation  for  war,  sending  out  orders  to 
Fannin  to  join  him  that  he  might  march  to  the  relief  of  Travis.  But 
the  impossibility  of  getting  an  adequate  army  together  prevented  any 
aggressive  movements  on  the  part  of  the  commander  in  chief,  and  he 
was  still  at  the  headquarters  in  Gonzales  when  the  calamity  of  the  Alamo 
was  reported.  He  had  arrived  at  Gonzales  on  March  ii  and  taken 
command  of  ‘hhree  hundred  and  seventy-four  effective  men,  without 
two  days’  provisions,  many  without  arms,  and  others  without  any  ammu- 
nition”— according  to  his  own  report. 

Rumors  of  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  having  reached  Gonzales,  on  the 
13th  Houston  sent  out  Deaf  Smith,  Henrv  Karnes  and  R.  E.  Handy  to 
discover  the  exact  fate  of  Travis  and  his  command.  About  twenty 
miles  from  Gonzales  thev  met  Mrs.  Dickinson,  who,  besides  confirming 
the  worst  fears  concerning  the  Alamo,  reported  that  a division  of  the 
Mexican  forces  under  General  Sesma  was  already  marching  eastward. 
The  return  of  the  scouts,  with  Mrs.  Dickinson,  created  consternation  at 

Gonzales  Abandoned. 

Gonzales.  The  families  of  the  thirty-two  patriots,  who  a short  time 
before  had  joined  the  Alamo  garrison,  were  frantic  with  grief  over  their 
loss,  while  the  approach  of  Sesma’s  forces  threatened  all  the  survivors 
with  a similar  fate.  Aware  that  his  force  was  too  small  to  resist, 
Houston  at  once  prepared  to  retreat.  The  baggage  was  thrown  away, 
the  only  cannon  were  cast  into  the  river,  Gonzales  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  bv  midnight  inhabitants  and  soldiers  were  hastening  to  the 
Colorado  on  the  first  stage  of  the  famous  “Runaway  Scrape.” 

The  campaign  which  followed  was  so  counterwise  to  the  aggressive 
and  reckless  spirits  of  the  Texans,  was  so  marked  by  retreats  and  seem- 
ing yielding  to  the  enem}%  and  was  so  apparentlv  aimless  mid  fruitless 
that,  had  it  not  eventuated  so  happily  and  gloriously  for  Texas,  it  is 
probable  that  Sam  Houston’s  name  would  today  be  a reproach  and  hu- 
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niiliation  to  the  country  which  he  indeed  served  so  nobly  and  well.  He 
was  of  cautious  and  conservative  temper  and  kept  his  plans  so  completely 
to  himself  that  charges'  of  cowardice  and  inability  naturally  became  more 
and  more  frequent  among  the  restless  citizens  who  saw  their  homes  and 
country  at  the  mercy  of  the  ruthless  invader  and  with  nothing  being  done 
to  check  him.  But  Houston,  amidst  all  clamor,  persevered  in  his  Fabian 
])olicy,  and  never  once  risked  an  engagement  until  he  struck  the  hnal  and 
decisive  blow.  Criticisms  amounting  to  vituperation  and  vilification  of 
every  degree  were  hurled  against  him,  but  the  fact  that  in  after  years  his 
mistakes,  such  as  he  made,  were  forgotten,  and  that  after  the  war  he, 
like  Washington,  held  the  first  place  of  regard  among  his  countrymen,  is 
evidence  of  the  strength  and  nobleness  of  his  own  character  and  is  ample 
justification  of  the  course  he  pursued  in  winning  independence  for  Texas. 

The  Runaway  Scrape. 

Gonzales  was  abandoned  and  burned  on  the  13th.  Thence  his  course 
was  to  the  Colorado,  where  he  arrived  on  the  17th.  By  this  time  his 
force  had  increased  to  six  hundred  men.  Two  days  were  spent  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  and  then  he  crossed  over  and  descended  the  river 
to  Beason’s  Ford,  near  the  present  Columbus.  On  the  21st  General 
Sesma,  with  725  men,  arrived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  force  a crossing  in  the  face  of  Houston’s  army,  which  was 
rapidly  increased  to  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  men. 

This  seemed  a most  opportune  time  to  deal  the  invaders  a crushing 
blow,  and  the  reasons  just  why  Houston  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  made  entirely  clear,  unless  he 
had  mapped  out  a general  plan  to  withdraw  his  forces  clear  to  the  east- 
ern border  and  there  engage  the  enemy  when  at  a distance  from  their 
base  of  supplies  and  when  overconfident  with  their  previous  success. 
Anyhow,  there  was  an  outburst  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  patriots 
when,  on  the  26th,  continued  retreat  to  the  Brazos  was  ordered,  and  from 
that  time  on  the  ranks  of  the  Texans  were  thinned  by  desertions.  While 
at  San  Felipe  two  entire  companies,  under  IMosely  Baker  and  Wily  Martin, 
refused  to  go  farther,  and  were  left  behind,  the  former  to  guard  San 
Felipe,  and  the  latter  to  guard  the  Fort  Bend  crossing.  One  of  these 
companies  later  rejoined  the  main  army.  Houston  on  the  29th  moved 
up  the  Brazos  to  Groce’s  landing,  and  there  encamped  for  nearly  two 
weeks.  From  this  point  the  movement  began  on  the  14th  of  April  which 
led  to  the  San  Jacinto  river  and  to  the  scene  of  the  final  struggle.  Mean- 
time this  retreat  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Wash- 
ington to  Harrisburg  threw  the  country  into  a panic.  A large  part  of  the 
male  inhabitants  were  in  the  army,  and  as  it  retired  eastward  the  settle- 
ments were  left  defenseless  against  a foe  whose  unsparing  cruelty  was 
only  too  well  known.  Every  family  therefore,  taking  only  such  property 
as  their  limited  means  of  transportation  could  convey,  hurried  across  the 
country  or  in  long  lines  they  thronged  the  passages  over  the  swollen 
rivers,  which  every  few  miles  opposed  their  course.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
in  such  a period  of  anxiety  and  distress  the  soldiers  under  Houston  be- 
came exasperated  as  his  continued  retrograde  movement  took  them  fur- 
ther from  their  homes  and  separated  them  from  their  families,  whom  they 
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pictured  involved  in  all  the  hardships  of  flight  if  not  already  a prey  to 
the  invaders.  They  grumbled,  became  openly  insubordinate,  and  many 
deserted  in  order  to  protect  their  families,  so  that  the  original  force  of 
volunteers  decreased  until  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  less  than  eight 
hundred  were  actually  engaged.  Under  such  trying  circumstances  as 
these  Houston’s  ability  for  leadership  and  control  of  those  under  him 
seem  all  the  more  remarkable,  although  a little  more  tact  and  frankness 
on  his  part  might  have  lessened  the  friction. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  and  the  successful  operations  of  the  Mex- 
ican forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Goliad,  Santa  Anna  believed  the  overthrow 
of  the  rebellion  to  be  accomplished,  and  thus  deceived  gave  his  attention 
to  occupying  the  country  at  the  key  positions,  for  this  purpose  dividing 
his  army  into  several  detachments.  The  division  sent  toward  San  Felipe 
and  which  came  upon  Houston’s  army  at  the  Colorado  was  about  seven 
hundred  strong.  Information  then  reached  Santa  Anna  at  San  Antonio 
of  the  large  revolutionary  force  concentrating  under  Houston,  and  he 
gave  up  his  intention  of  returning  to  Alexico,  and,  sending  word  to  two 
of  his  generals  to  advance  their  forces  and  co-operate  with  him  at  San 
Felipe,  he  himself  set  out  with  his  staff  and  General  Filisola  and  on  the 
5th  of  April  joined  Sesma’s  troops  at  the  Colorado  and  took  command 
in  person.  He  then  pushed  on  and  reached  San  Felipe  on  the  7th.  San 
Felipe  was  in  ruins,- having  been  set  on  fire  by  Baker  on  March  29th. 
The  crossing  was  still  guarded  by  Baker’s  company,  and  being  impatient 
to  end  the  campaign,  Santa  Anna,  with  550  men,  hastened  down  the 
river  to  Fort  Bend,  where  he  gained  possession  of  the  ferry,  and  where 
he  was  joined  by  Sesma  on  the  13th.  Here  he  learned  that  Harrisburg, 
the  seat  of  the  rebel  government,  was  only  35  miles  away  and  unprotected, 
and  being  confident  that  the  capture  of  the  rebel  government  would  mean 
the  end  of  the  revolution,  he  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  Houston  and  with- 
out waiting  for  General  Gaona,  who  was  to  come  from  Bastrop  on  the 
Colorado,  he  hastened  on  to  Harrisburg,  leaving  a large  part  of  his  troops 
under  Filisola.  On  his  arrival  at  Harrisburg  he  found  the  town  almost 
deserted,  the  officials  of  Texas  having  embarked  and  escaped  to  Galveston 
Island,  which  was  the  seat  of  government  until  the  destruction  of  Santa 
Anna’s  army.  Santa  Anna  was  informed  of  Houston’s  intention  to  re- 
treat to  the  Trinity  by  way  of  Lynch’s  Ferry  (Lynchburg),  and  planned 
to  intercept  the  rebels  there  and  bring  the  campaign  to  an  end.  Instead  of 
moving  to  that  position  at  once,  however,  he  proceeded  down  the  San  Ja- 
cinto river,  after  setting  fire  to  Harrisburg,  to  New  Washington  in  pur- 
suit of  President  Burnet  and  his  cabinet.  Failing  in  the  latter  object,  he 
countermarched  toward  Lynch’s  Ferry  and  on  the  20th  came  upon  Hous- 
ton’s army,  and  after  a month  of  almost  uninterrupted  destroying  progress 
he  was  brought  to  bay  and  overwhelmed  at  the  famous  battle  of  the  San 
Jacinto. 

While  Houston  was  encamped  at  Groce’s  landing  General  Rusk, 
the  secretary  of  war,  was  sent  by  the  provisional  government  to  urge 
upon  the  commander  in  chief  the  necessity  of  taking  the  offensive  and 
giving  battle  to  the  invading  host,  and  at  the  same  time  President  Bur- 
net sent  a letter  in  which  he  said : ‘‘The  enemy  are  laughing  you  to 

scorn.  You  must  fight  them.  You  must  retreat  no  farther.  The  coun- 
Vol.  I.  7 
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try  expects  yon  to  figlit.  The  salvation  of  the  country  depends  on 
your  doing  so.” 

Houston  still  kept  his  plans  to  himself.  Perhaps  no  campaign  policy 
has  l)een  subjected  to  more  thorough  scrutiny  than  his,  and  yet  it  is 
involved  in  uncertainty.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  planned 
to  retreat  as  far  as  Nacogdoches,  where  he  would  make  a final  stand 
against  Santa  Anna,  and  in  case  of  defeat  be  able  to  withdraw  in  safety 
beyond  the  Sabine  under  the  protection  of  the  American  forces.  It  is 
known  that  General  Gaines,  the  American  commander,  was  eager  to  as- 
sist the  independence  cause,  and  held  his  forces  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Sabine  in  readiness  to  attack  should  there  occur  an  open  violation  of 
neutrality.  But  no  plausible  pretext  for  American  intervention  arose. 
Chafing  under  the  delay  and  uncertainty,  the  Texas  army  was  prepared 
to  depose  their  commander  in  case  he  should  continue  the  retreat  to  East 
Texas. 

Despite  the  general  dissatisfaction,  the  army  was  increased  to  al- 
most its  size  on  the  Colorado,  and  after  a consultation  between  Rusk 
and- Houston  the  movement  from  Groce’s  was  begun  on  the  14th.  Houston 
evidently  intended  to  advance  directly  to  Harrisburg,  although  his 
soldiers  were  not  fully  convinced  of  this  until  the  road  leading  to 
Nacogdoches  was  passed.  • 

Harrisburg  was  reached  April  i8th.  On  the  following  day  Houston 
and  Rusk  addressed  the  troops  and  gave  them  assurance  that  the  de- 
cisive battle  was  to  be  fought  and  that  the  Alamo  and  Goliad  were  at 
last  to  be  avenged.  Leaving  the  baggage  train  and  a guard  for  the  sick 
and  inefficient,  the  army,  consisting  of  783  men,  marched  down  the  left 
bank  of  Buffalo  bayou,  across  Vince’s  bridge,  and  with  only  a few  hours’ 
rest,  between  midnight  and  daybreak,  arrived  at  Lynch’s  Ferry  early  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  20th. 


The  Battle. 

^‘‘Almost  immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  the  ferry,  the  enemy’s 
advance  guard  was  seen  approaching,  and  the  Texans  fell  back  about 
half  a mile,  to  establish  themselves  in  a live-oak  grove  on  the  bank  of 
the  bayou.  In  front  of  them  and  extending  to  the  right  towards  Vdnce’s 
bayou,  was  a prairie  perhaps  two  miles  in  width,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  a marsh;  to  the  left  was  the  San  Jacinto  river;  and  at  their  back,  Buf- 
falo bayou.  Into  this  prairie  the  Mexicans  soon  filed  from  the  direction 
of  New  Washington  and  formed  their  camp  near  the  southern  edge. 

"Early  in  the  afternoon  Santa  Anna  advanced  his  artillery — one 
six-pounder — under  cover  of  the  cavalry,  and  fired  a shot  at  the  Texans, 
but  this  being  immediately  returned  from  the  ‘Twin  Sisters’  [two  six- 
pound  cannon  presented  to  Texas  by  the  people  of  Cincinnati],  the  cannon 
was  hastily  withdrawn  to  the  protection  of  a cluster  of  timber,  from 
which  it  continued  to  be  fired  at  intervals  throughout  the  afternoon.  A 
few  hours  later  Colonel  Sherman,  according  to  his  own  account,  asked 


Hhis  account  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  published  in  Vol.  IV  of  the 
Tex.  Hist.  Assn.  Quarterly  by  Eugene  C.  Barker,  and  is  marked  by  a fair  con- 
sideration of  the  best  sources,  both  Texan  and  Mexican. 
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and  obtained  permission  to  advance  with  mounted  volunteers  and  at- 
tempt to  capture  it.  But  he  got  into  a rather  lively  skirmish  with  the 
Mexican  cavalry,  creating  a good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  Texan  camp 
thereby,  and  returned  with  two  men  seriously  wounded,  one  of  whom 
afterwards  died.  X’othing  else  of  interest  occurred  during  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon. 

“On  the  morning  of  the  21st  General  Cos  arrived  with  some  four 
hundred  man  and  increased  Santa  Anna’s  strength  to  1,150  or  1,200.  This 
gave  the  latter  considerable  advantage  over  Houston,  and  the  Texans 
became  apprehensive  that  in  consec|uence  their  general  would  again  try 
to  avoid  a battle  and  continue  the  retreat  across  the  San  Jacinto.  As 
time  passed  and  no  preparation  was  made  to  attack,  their  fears,  they 
thought,  were  verified,  and  the  old  question  of  deposing  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  revived. 

‘‘Some  time  during  the  forenoon  Deaf  Smith  left  camp  to  destroy 
Ahnce’s  bridge — not,  as  is  quite  popularly  believed,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  approaching  conflict  a death  struggle,  hut  to  obstruct  the 
march  of  additional  Mexican  reinforcements.  And  about  midday  Hous- 
ton consented  to  a council  of  war  in  which  it  was  decided  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  daVd^reak  the  following  morning ; but  this  decision  being  rather 
sullenly  received  by  the  majoritv  of  the  army,  the  question  was  sub- 
mitted directly  to  them  through  their  respective  captains,  and  settled  in 
favor  of  immediate  attack. 

“About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  April  21st,  therefore,  Hous- 
ton gave  the  order  to  prepare  for  action.  The  line  having  been  formed, 
an  advance  was  made  upon  the  enemy  which  took  them  almost  com- 
pletely bv  surprise,  most  of  the  officers,  Santa  Anna  included,  being- 
asleep.  The  Mexicans  made  one  confused  effort  to  sustain  the  charge, 
then  broke  and  fled  in  utter  panic.  The  Texans  pursuing,  the  rout  be- 
came a slaughter  which  only  stopped  at  nightfall — though  the  battle 
proper  lasted  perhaps  not  more  than  thirty  minutes.  Practically  the  entire 
Mexican  force  was  either  killed  or  captured,  and  of  the  Texans  two  were 
killed  and  twenty-three  wounded — six  mortally.  The  following  day 
.Santa  Anna  was  captured  and  brought  into  camp,  when  an  armistice  was 
arranged  between  him  and  Houston  providing  for  a cessation  of  hos- 
tilities until  a permanent  peace  could  be  negotiated.  And  in  the  mean- 
time Filisola  was  to  fall  back  from  Fort  Bend  to  San  Antonio,  and  cause 
Urrea  to  do  the  same  from  Victoria.” 

Houston’s  Report. 

On  the  25th  of  April  General  Houston  was  able  to  write  to  President 
Burnet  a report  in  answer  to  the  latter’s  sharp  words.  This  letter,  writ- 
ten at  the  headquarters  of  the  army  on  the  San  Jacinto,  is  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

“I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  on  the  evening  of  the  i8th 
instant,  after  a forced  march  of  fifty-five  miles,  which  was  effected  in 
two  days  and  a half,  the  army  arrived  opposite  Harrisburg.  That  even- 
ing a courier  of  the  cnemv  was  taken,  from  whom  I learned  that  General 
Santa  Anna,  with  one  division  of  choice  troops,  had  marched  in  the 
direction  of  Lynch’s  ferry,  on  the  San  Jacinto,  burning  Harrisburg  as 
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he  passed  down.  The  arniy  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  march 
early  on  the  next  morninir.  The  main  Ijody  effected  a crossinj^  over 
JUiffalo  Bayou,  below  liarrisbnrg,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  having- 
left  the  baggage,  tlie  sick  and  a sufficient  camp  guard  in  the  rear.  We 
continued  the  march  through  the  night,  making  but  one  halt  on  the 
prairie  for  a short  time,  ami  without  refreshment.  At  daylight  we  re- 
sumed the  line  of  march,  and  in  a short  distance  our  scouts  encountered 
those  of  the  enemy,  and  we  received  information  that  General  Santa 
Anna  was  at  New  Washington,  and  would  that  day  take  up  the  line  of 
march  for  Anahuac,  crossing  at  Lynch’s  ferry.  The  Texan  army  halted 
within  half  a mile  of  the  ferry,  and  were  engaged  in  slaughtering  beeves, 
when  the  army  of  Santa  Anna  was  discovered  to  be  in  battle  array.” 

Then  follows  the  details  of  a skirmish  between  the  two  armies,  after 
which  the  report  continues  : “All  then  fell  back  in  good  order  to  our 

encampment  about  sunset,  and  remained  without  any  ostensible  action 
until  the  21st,  at  half  past  three  o’clock,  taking  the  first  refreshment  which 
they  had  enjoyed  for  two  days.  The  enemy  in  the  meantime  extended 
the  right  fiank  of  their  infantry  so  as  to  occupy  the  extreme  point  of  a 
skirt  of  timber  on  the  bank  of  the  San  Jacinto,  and  secured  their  left  by 
a fortification  about  five  feet  high,  constructed  of  packs  and  baggage, 
leaving  an  opening  in  the  center  of  their  breastwork  in  which  their  ar- 
tillery was  placed,  their  cavalry  on  their  left  wing.  About  nine  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  enemy  were  reinforced  by  500  choice 
troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Cos,  increasing  their  effective 
force  to  upward  of  1500  men,  whilst  our  aggregate  force  for  the  field 
numbered  783.  At  half  past  three  o'clock  I ordered  the  officers  of  the 
Texan  army  to  parade  their  respective  commands,  having  in  the  mean- 
time ordered  the  bridge  on  the  only  road  communicating  with  Brazos 
[Vince’s  bridge],  distant  eight  miles  from  our  encampment,  to  be  de- 
stroyed, thus  cutting  off  any  possibility  of  escape.  Our  troops  paraded 
with  alacrity  and  spirit,  and  were  anxious  for  the  contest.  Their  con- 
scious disparity  in  number  seemed  only  to  increase  their  enthusiasm  and 
confidence,  and  heighten  their  anxiety  for  the  conflict.  Our  situation 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  making  the  arrangements  for  the  attack 
without  exposing  our  designs  to  the  enemy.” 

The  first  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Burleson,  was  assigned 
the  center.  The  second  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Sher- 
man, formed  the  left  wing  of  the  army.  The  artillery  was  placed  on  the 
right  of  the  first  regiment,  and  the  cavalry,  under  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar, 
on  the  extreme  right  completed  the  line.  “Our  cavalry  was  dispatched  to 
the  front  of  the  enemy's  left  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  their  notice, 
whilst  an  extensive  island  of  timber  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  con- 
centrating our  forces  and  deploying  from  that  point.  Every  evolution 
was  performed  with  alacrity,  the  whole  advancing  rapidly  in  line,  and 
through  an  open  prairie,  without  any  protection  whatever  for  our  men. 
The  artillery  advanced  and  took  station  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy's  breastwork,  and  commenced  an  effective  fire  with  grape  and 
canister. 

“Colonel  Sherman,  with  his  regiment,  having  commenced  the  action 
upon  our  left  wing,  the  whole  line,  at  the  center  and  on  the  right,  ad- 
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vancing  in  double-quick  time,  rung  the  war  cry  ‘Remember  the  Alamo,’ 
received  the  enemy’s  hre.  and  advanced  within  point-blank  shot  before  a 
piece  was  discharged  from  our  lines.  Our  lines  advanced  without  a 
halt  until  the}'  were  in  possession  of  the  woodland  and  the  enemy’s  1)reast- 
work,  the  right  wing  of  Burleson’s  and  the  left  of  Millard’s  taking  pos- 
session of  the  i)reastwork.  The  conflict  lasted  about  eighteen  minutes 
from  the  time  of  close  action  until  we  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy’s 
encampment,  * * Our  cavalry  had  charged  and  routed  that  of 

the  enemy  upon  the  right,  and  given  pursuit  to  the  fugitives,  which  did 
not  cease  until  thev  arrived  at  the  bridge  which  I mentioned  before. 
Captain  Karnes,  always  among  the  foremost  in  danger,  commanding  the 
pursuers.  The  conflict  in  the  breastwork  lasted  1:>ut  a few  minutes;  many 
of  the  troops  encountered  hand  to  hand,  and,  not  having  the  advantage 
of  bayonets  on  our  side,  our  riflemen  used  their  pieces  as  war  clubs, 
Imeakmg  manv  of  them  off  at  the  breech.  The  rout  commenced  at  half 
past  four,  and  the  pursuit  1:)y  the  main  army  continued'  until  twilight.  A 
guard  was  then  left  in  charge  of  the  enemv’s  encampment,  and  our  army 
returned  with  their  killed  and  wounded.  In  the  battle  our  loss  was  two 
killed  and  twenty-three  wounded,  six  of  whom  mortally.”  The  enemy’s 
loss  was  630  killed,  208  wounded,  and  730  prisoners. 

Capture  of  Santa  Anna. 

Only  a few  of  the  Mexicans  escaped,  and  great  quantities  of  stores, 
ammunition  and  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Texans.  Santa  Anna, 
conscious  of  his  former  treachery  and  his  just  deserts,  was  found  the 
next  day,  hidden  in  the  brush  and  habited  in  the  uniform  of  a private 
soldier,  but  as  he  was  led  back  among  the  other  prisoners  their  ejacula- 
tions of  “El  Presidente,”  and  the  fact  that  he  wore  some  rich  articles 
of  jewelry  revealed  his  identity.  The  subsequent  forbearance  and 
leniency  in  the  treatment  of  Santa  Anna  is  ample  evidence  of  the  self- 
control  and  wisdom  of  the  American  conquerors  and  proof  of  their  ability 
not  only  to  win  independence  but  to  preserve  it  and  found  a worthy 
nation.  But  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  authorities  preserved  Santa 
Anna  from  mob  justice,  and  vengeance  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
for  many  weeks. 

The  humbled  dictator  was  willing  to  offer  any  terms  for  his  own 
safety,  and  after  several  weeks  of  delay,  during  which  he  had  to  be 
closely  guarded  and  secreted  from  the  angry  people,  he  signed  at  Velasco, 
on  May  14th,  two  treaties,  one  of  them  being  a secret  agreement,  ac- 
cording to  which  he  was  to  send  the  Mexican  forces  out  of  Texas  and 
to  lend  his  aid  in  securing  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas. 
The  public  treaty  was  forwarded  to  General  Eilisola,  chief  in  command 
of  the  remaining  Mexican  armies  in  Texas,  and  was  ratified  by  him  to- 
wards the  end  of  May. 

The  forces  under  Eilisola  were  at  the  Brazos  when  the  news  of  the 
overthrow  of  Santa  Anna  came,  and  he  at  once  began  to  fall  back,  and 
after  concentrating  the  diff’erent  divisions  he  began  a retreat  to  the  Colo-  * 
rado.  The  Mexicans  were  in  sad  plight  as  to  provisions,  and  the  long 
canq^aign  at  a distance  from  a base  had  exhausted  nearly  all  their  re- 
sources and  fighting  power.  The  way  to  the  Colorado  was  one  scene 
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of  hardships  and  disasters,  owing'  to  the  heavy  floods  and  scarcity  of  all 
foodstnfifs,  and  it  was  an  emaciated  and  worn-out  army  that  reached 
Victoria  about  the  middle  of  May.  Here  the  troops  that  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  San  Antonio  joined  in  the  retreat.  In  the  meantime  the  Mex- 
ican government  had  learned  of  the  disastrous  ending  of  their  invasion. 
Instructions  were  at  once  forwarded  to  Eilisola  to  hold  the  territory  al- 
ready gained,  and  that  as  the  treaty  of  Santa  Anna  had  been  signed  while 
he  was  in  durance  and  intimidated  it  was  annulled,  and  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  the  independence  of  the  revolting  state  be  recog- 
nized. But  these  orders  from  the  central  government  did  not  reach 
Eilisola  until  his  troops  had  crossed  the  Nueces  and  were  on  their  way 
to  Matamoras,  and  at  a consultation  of  the  officers  it  was  decided  that 
owing  to  the  destitute  condition  of  the  army  and  the  agreement  already 
ratified  by  Eilisola  the  retreat  should  continue.  By  the  middle  of  June, 
therefore,  the  Mexican  forces,  once  so  brilliantly  arrayed  and  well 
equipped  but  now  so  gaunt  and  disorganized,  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande, 
within  less  than  four  months  after  Travis  had  sent  out  final  appeals  for 
help  from  the  Alamo. — The  Alamo  had  indeed  been  remembered. 

To  gather  up  a few  more  fragments  concerning  the  war  of  independ- 
ence : — Santa  Anna  was  kept  a close  prisoner  until  after  Houston  be- 
came president  of  the  republic,  and  he  was  finally  sent  to  the  United 
States  capital  at  Washington,  and  thence  returned  to  Mexico,  where  he 
had  been  previously  defeated  by  a signal  majority  for  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, after  which  he  does  not  come  into  prominence  until  the  war  be- 
tween the  United  .States  and  Mexico. — The  Texan  navy,  though  small, 
was  able  to  effect  no  little  part  in  the  winning  of  independence,  and  by  the 
capture  of  ves^sels  loaded  with  Mexican  supplies  contributed  timely  suc- 
cor to  the  exigent  army  and  government. — Mexico  by  no  means  resigned 
her  Texas  province  ungrudgingly.  The  government,  despite  the  with- 
drawal of  all  the  troops  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  continued  its 
hostile  attitude  and  at  least  by  decrees — never  executed — made  prepara- 
tions for  renewed  invasion.  But,  as  had  so  many  times  before  been  true, 
political  troubles  and  threatened  convulsions  at  home  kept  the  Mexican 
pot  boiling  over  all  the  time,  and  she  had  no  time  to  dip  into  that  across 
the  border.  The  four  thousand  troops  at  Matamoras  were  never  started 
north  again,  and  the  only  aggressions  of  Mexico  during  the  next  few 
years  were  confined  to  petty  excursions,  the  incitement  of  the  Indians,  and 
a general  hatred  of  Texans  and  avoidance  of  peaceful  relations  with  the 
country.  The  treaty  of  Santa  Anna  was  never  ratified,  and  -the  hostile 
attitude  was  maintained.  On  the  Texas  side  a large  force  was  once 
formed  to  resist  invasion  and  to  proceed  against  Matamoras,  but  the 
movement  finally  came  to  nothing,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a navy.  Two 
or  three  other  hostile  movements  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper  order. 


Jose  Antonio  Navarro,  one  of  the  mostMioted  characters  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  San  Antonio  and  the  Texas  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, was  born  in  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  Eeb.  28,  1795.  His  father, 
Don  Angel  Navarro,  a native  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  was  an  officer, 
either  colonel  or  general,  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  came  to  San  Antonio 
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in  command  of  Spanish  troops.  He  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to 
Donna  Josefa  Ruiz  de  Peha^  a Spanish  creole  of  noble  descent. 

Jose  Antonio  Navarro,  when  but  ten  years  old,  was  sent  by  his  father 
to  one  of  the  best  schools  of  Saltillo,  where  he  remained  a few  years,  and 
then  returned  to  San  Antonio,  when  he  was  placed  in  one  of  the  commer- 
cial houses  there,  in  which  he  continued  until  after  his  father’s  death.  In 
1813  occurred  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  patriot  forces  on  the  Medina 
by  the  Spanish  General  Arredondo,  and  Col.  Navarro,  his  father,  was 
made  prisoner.  The  family  was  living  at  Seguin  at  that  particular  time, 
Jose  and  his  mother  rode  on  horseback  all  the  way  from  Seguin  to  San 
Antonio  to  secure  the  services  of  a lawyer  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
Col.  Navarro’s  release.  The  lawyer  made  a petition  to  the  Jefe  Politico 
(political  chief),  who  was  then  stationed  at  San  Antonio.  He  was  told 
that  if  Colonel  Navarro  would  sign  it  and  promise  that  he  would  not  again 
make  war  against  Mexico  he  would  be  given  his  liberty.  It  was  sent  to 
him  while  he  was  yet  in  prison  and  he  refused  to  sign  it,  stating  that  life 
under  such  conditions  would  not  be  worth  anything  to  him.  Because  of 
activity  in  the  revolution  of  1813,  the  family  were  treated  with  scorn  and 
persecution,  and  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  Spanish  authorities  at 
San  Antonio.  The  long-wished-for  change  came  in  1821.  Iturbide  raised 
again  the  standard  of  revolution ; Navarro  and  his  relatives  were  again  on 
the  side  of  freedom.  The  Spanish  governor  at  Bexar,  Don  Antonio 
Maria  Martinez,  surrendered  and  delivered  up  all  the  archives  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  new  administration.  From  this  period  dates  the  restora- 
tion and  return  of  the  Navarros. 

In  1821  Jose  Antonio  Navarro  was  elected  representative  to  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas.  In  July  of  the  same  year 
he  and  Stephen  F.  Austin  traveled  to  Saltillo  together,  and  thereafter 
were  warm  friends.  After  serving  his  term  he  returned  to  San  Antonio, 
where  he  began  to  long  for  a change  in  the  affairs  of  government,  which 
was  already  becoming  distasteful  to  him ; yet  such  a change  as  would  be 
consistent  with  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Mexican  republic  and  that 
freedom  and  prosperity  so  much  wished  for  in  Texas.  Never  for  one 
moment  did  Navarro,  after  his  return  to  San  Antonio,  harbor  the  idea  that 
he  would  one  day  contribute,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  separation  of 
Texas  from  Mexico. 

Navarro  continued  in  San  Antonio  trying  to  devise  some  means  to 
better  the  condition  of  Texas.  He  saw  that  few  good  results  were  to  be 
expected  from  mere  good  wishes  and  high  hopes,  if  some  powerful  hand 
did  not  intervene  to  overthrow  the  present  order  of  things.  The  military 
commanders  of  San  Antonio,  and  all  throughout  Texas,  were,  unfortu- 
nately, the  most  stupid  and  brutal  of  the  Mexican  army,  and  bv  their  con- 
duct daily  increased  the  discontent  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet  the  Navarro 
family  was  highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  the  Mexican  officers  and  was 
treated  with  courtesy  and  consideration.  One  of  Jose’s  sisters  was  mar- 
ried to  Governor  Ahumada  and  the  other  to  Juan  iVtartin  Veramendi. 
His  faithfulness  to  the  Mexican  government  was  never  questioned  nor 
suspected,  as  evidenced  by  his  election  to  the  federal  congress  as  late  as 
1835.  It  was  not  until  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  and  declared 
openly  his  sentiments  to  be  in  favor  of  independence  that  he  was  consid- 
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cred  and  regarded  as  an  enemy.  As  a soldier,  he  suffered  both  imprison- 
ment and  unjust  criticism  at  tlie  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  year  1835  arrived,  and  Navarro  was  elected  senator  to  the  fed- 
eral congress.  This  appointment  ])laced  him  in  a dilemma,  whether  to 
go  to  Mexico  and  take  his  seat  in  the  Mexican  congress,  or  remain  in 
Texas  and  await  the  uncertain  outcome  of  an  inci])ient  revolution.  But 
being  a man  of  determination,  fearless  and  unhesitating,  he  did  not  long 
delay.  He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  separation  was  inevitable,  and 
his  mind  once  made  u])  he  became  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  rev- 
olutionists. Eurthermore,  he  went  to  his  uncle,  Don  Francisco  Ruiz,  who 
still  hesitated,  not  for  fear  or  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  movem.ent,  but 
for  his  extreme  dislike  or  hatred  of  the  Americans.  This  venerable  Mex- 
ican colonel,  born  likewise  in  San  Antonio,  had  taken  part  in  the  earlier 
revolutionary  movements,  as  a result  of  which  he  had  been  a refugee. 
Though  finally  persuaded  by  his  nephew  to  sign  and  take  part  in  the  in- 
dependence movement,  when  Texas  became  a state  of  the  Union,  the  un- 
daunted soldier  lived  among  the  Indians  several  years  rather  than  be  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  either  Mexico  or  the  United  States.  At  last  the  burden 
of  many  years  broke  down  his  haughty  spirit  and  he  returned  to  San  An- 
tonio, where  he  died. 

In  December  of  1835  the  Mexican  forces  were  driven  from  San  An- 
tonio, and  a convention  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Washington  on  the 
Brazos.  Col.  Francisco  Ruiz  and  Jose  Antonio  Navarro  were  chosen  del- 
egates from  San  Antonio,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  people,  to  repre- 
sent them  at  the  convention.  There,  being  convinced  that  there  was  no 
alternative  between  liberty  or  an  ignominious  subjection,  he  subscribed  the 
declaration  of  independence  on  March  2,  1836. 

Navarro  was  given  command  of  troops  in  the  Texas  army,  for  he 
was  a soldier  by  training  and  inheritance,  and  his  services  as  an  officer 
were  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  Texans,  and  after  independence  was 
achieved  he  continued  iu  active  service,  both  military  and  civil,  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  young  republic,  becoming  a prominent  member  of  the  Texas 
congress.  He  was  also  one  of  the  officers  selected  to  accompany  the  fam- 
ous Santa  Fe  expedition  in  1841,  which  was  organized  in  this  state  to  go 
to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  rights  of 
Texas  to  a certain  portion  of  that  territorv  which  at  that  time  was  claimed 
bv  Mexico.  As  told  elsewhere,  this  expedition  met  with  disaster  and  most 
of  its  members  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Mexican  army.  They  were 
taken  to  Mexico  City  and  confined  in  different  prisons.  Colonel  Navarro, 
who  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  being  detained  on  the  charge  of  trea- 
son in  Uloa  Castile,  a military  prison  in  the  sea  off  Tampico,  Mexico, 
where  he  was  confined  for  four  years,  returning  thence  to  his  home  in 
Texas.  His  early  home,  however,  had  been  at  Seguin,  but  he  later  moved 
to  his  ranch  in  Atascosa  county,  and  later  to  San  Antonio,  where  he  died 
Jan.  13,  1871. 

Colonel  Navarro  was  greatly  beloved  and  appreciated  by  the  early 
residents  of  this  state  for  his  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  in  severing  his  re- 
lations with  the  Mexican  government  and  joining  the  revolutionists,  and 
it  would  be  a fitting  tribute  in  these  later  years  to  erect  a monument  to 
his  memory.  He  was  a fine  character,  a man  of  great  ability  and  deter- 
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m.ination,  and  one  of  his  brothers  was  honored  by  being'  buried  in  San 
I^"ernando  Cathedral  in  San  Antonio,  bis  resting  place  being  under  the 
main  altar  in  that  church. 

Col.  Jose  Antonio  Navarro  was  born  in  San  Antonio,  Eeb.  28,  1795, 
and  was  married  to  Margarita  de  la  Garza.  Four  sons,  Jose  Antonio 
George,  Angel,  Celso,  Sixto  Eusebio,  and  three  daughters.  Carmen, 
Maria  Gertrudis,  Josefa,  were  born  to  them.  The  last  mentioned  was 
married  to  Mr.  Daniel  I.  Tobin  and  she  still  survives.  She  lives  with  her 
granddaughter  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  IMexico.  Jose  Antonio  George 
Navarro  (Colonel  Navarro's  son)  was  county  judge  of  Zapata  county 
(which  he  organized)  for  about  twenty  years  without  op])osition  and  died 
in  office.  Angel  Navarro  was  a lawyer.  He  attended  St.  Mary’s  College,  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,*  and  later  studied  law  in  either  Cambridge  or  West  Point. 
He  was  considered  as  one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  that  time  and  was  some 
time  in  ])artnership  with  Hon.  James  B.  Wells  of  Brownsville.  He  died 
at  Laredo  from  the  effects  of  a pistol  shot  fired  by  an  assassin. 

Celso  Navarro  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  but  was  soon  dis- 
charged on  account  of  ill  health. 

Captain  Sixto  E.  Navarro,  a son  of  Colonel  Navarro,  was  born  in 
San  Antonio  while  Texas  was  still  a part  of  Mexico,  but  his  youth  and 
young  manhood  were  spent  at  the  Navarro  homestead  on  Atascosa  creek, 
Atascosa  county,  twelve  miles  north  of  the  present  town  of  Pleasanton. 
In  his  later  life  he  became  a successful  planter  and  stockman,  owning  large 
landed  interests,  and  became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Texas.  He  vol- 
unteered in  the  Confederate  service  during  the  Civil  war,  serving  with 
distinction  throughout  the  entire  struggle  and  received  merited  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  captain,  serving  under  Colonel  “Rip”  Ford.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Captain  Navarro  again  became  a resident  of  San 
Antonio,  and  his  death  occurred  in  this  city  in  1905,  his  burial  taking 
place  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  camp.  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

Capt.  Sixto  E.  Navarro’s  wife,  Genoveva  Cortinas,  was  born  and 
reared  in  Nacogdoches,  Texas.  Her  father,  Dolores  Cortinas,  was  an  in- 
terpreter and  died  of  cholera  when  she  was  but  four  years  of  age.  Two 
of  her  brothers  served  in  the  Confederate  army.  Her  grandfather,  Man- 
uel de  los  Santos  Coy,  was  the  postniaster  at  Nacogdoches  and  did  much 
to  help  the  cause  of  Texas  independence.  He  received  from  the  govern- 
ment a large  tract  of  land  in  compensation  for  his  services,  and  so  did 
Colonel  X'avarro. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Navarro’s  family  consisted  of  five  sons,  Nereo  G., 
Erancisco,  Sixto  C.,  Jose  Antonio,  Jose  Angelo,  and  six  daughters,  Teo- 
dora,  Gertrudis,  Antonia,  Margarita,  Josefa,  and  Genevieve.  Three  sons 
and  one  daughter  have  taken  to  school-teaching  as  their  chosen  profession, 
hoping,  in  this  manner,  to  render  some  service  to  their  native  and  beloved 
state.  Prof.  Nereo  G.  Navarro  and  Prof.  Sixto  C.  Navarro  are  teaching 
English  in  the  public  schools.  Prof.  Jose  Antonio  Navarro  is  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  English  and  Spanish  Department  in  Draughon’s  wSan  An- 
tonio Business  College,  and  Miss  Genevieve  Navarro  is  teaching  English 
in  the  city  public  schools.  The  youngest  son,  Angelo  Navarro,  is  a first- 
class  hospital  apprentice  in  the  United  States  navy  and  will  in  all  proba- 
bility follow  the  Stars  and  Stripes  forever. 
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Prof.  Jose  A.  Navarro  was  born  in  Laredo,  Texas,  and  received  his 
education  partly  in  Atascosa  county  and  partly  in  the  schools  of  San  An- 
tonio. As  a teacher  he  holds  a state  certificate,  and  he  also  taught  Eng- 
lish for  several  years  in  the  free  schools  of  the  state.  He  has  at  his  home 
many  interesting  documents  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  Navarro 
family,  among  them  being  a part  of  the  speech,  written  with  a quill,  which 
his  grandfather.  Colonel  Navarro,  had  prepared  to  deliver  at  Santa  Ee 
on  the  occasion  of  the  expedition’s  arrival  there ; also  his  letter  of  resig- 
nation from  the  Mexican  congress. 

General  Hamilton  Prtoleau  Bee,  who  died  at  San  Antonio,  on 
the  third  of  October,  1897,  was  a member  of  a family  noted  in  the  political 
and  military  history  of  Texas  and  the  south.  His  grandfather,  Thomas 
B.  Bee,  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Privy  Council  of  South  Carolina,  in 
colonial  times,  a member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  lieutenant  governor 
of  South  Carolina,  and  in  1792  was  appointed  judge  of  the  United  States 
court  by  George  Washington,  after  the  colony  became  a state,  serving  in 
that  capacity  until  1810  and  dying  in  the  following  year. 

Colonel  Barnard  E.  Bee,  father  of  the  deceased,  was  prominent  in 
the  nullification  troubles  in  South  Carolina  in  1832.  He  brought  his 
family  to  Texas  in  1836,  shortly  after  the  independence  of  the  state  had 
been  achieved,  and  settled  at  Houston.  With  his  son,  General  Hamilton 
P.,  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  was  selected  by 
Samuel  Houston  as  one  of  the  three  commissioners  to  accompany  the 
Mexican  General,  Santa  Anna,  to  Washington  in  October,  1836,  that  the 
latter  might  assure  President  Jackson,  as  he  had  General  Houston,  that 
Texas  would  not  be  again  molested  by  Mexicans.  The  trip  was  made 
and  the  promise  given,  Santa  Anna  deliberately  violating  his  formal 
pledge  soon  after  his  return  to  Mexico  to  become  its  dictator.  Following 
his  return  from  Washington  Barnard  E.  Bee  was  made  secretary  of 
war  in  Texas,  under  President  Lamar  and  later  secretary  of  state  under 
President  Houston.  Through  a misunderstanding  with  the  latter  Col- 
onel Bee  resigned  his  position  as  secretary  of  war,  but  was  appointed 
minister  to  Mexico,  going  to  his  post  of  duty  on  a French  boat.  Arriv- 
ing at  Vera  Cruz,  he  sent  word  to  Santa  Anna,  who  refused,  however, 
to  receive  him  as  an  official  representative  of  Texas.  Colonel  Bee  at 
once  returned  to  Washington,  and  was  appointed  minister  to  Wash- 
ington. When  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  Union  he  returned  to  his  old 
home  in  South  Carolina,  where  his  last  days  were  spent. 

Among  his  sons  was  General  Barnard  E.  Bee.,  Jr.,  who,  as  a com- 
pliment to  his  father,  was  appointed  a cadet  at  West  Point.  He  was 
credited  to  South  Carolina,  as  the  regulations  at  that  time  would  not  per- 
mit of  appointments  outside  of  the  United  States,  and  his  residence  was 
in  Texas,  then  an  independent  republic.  Barnard  E.  Bee,  Jr.,  was  grad- 
uated from  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1843,  and  served 
throughout  the  Mexican  war,  after  which  he  remained  in  active  army 
service  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming,  as  captain  of  the  Tenth  Infantry.  He  then 
resigned,  went  to  South  Carolina  and  offered  his  services  to  that  state. 
Reporting  at  Richmond,  he  was  made  brigadier  general  by  President 
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Jefferson  Davis,  and  was  killed  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  on  the  21st 
of  July,  1861.  It  was  he  who  remarked  of  General  Jackson,  “There 
stands  Jackson  like  a stone  wall;”  which  won  for  that  brilliant  southern 
officer  the  well  known  name  of  “Stonewall  Jackson.”  The  San  Antonio 
chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  was  named  in  honor  of 
this  eminent  soldier. 

General  Hamilton  Prioieau  Bee,  the  son  of  Barnard  E.,  so  prominent 
in  the  founding  and  salvation  of  Texas,  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  city 
of  Charleston,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1822.  He  was  educated  in  the  military 
school  of  his  native  city,  and  in  his  boyhood  days  lived  with  his  father  at 
the  old  Bee  homestead,  near  the  Calhoun  place,  Pendleton.  In  1839  he 
was  appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  comptroller’s  office  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  his  superior  being  E.  R.  Lubbock,  who  was  from  the  same  dis- 
trict in  South  Carolina  as  the  Bee  family  and  later  was  elected  governor. 
In  1842  General  Bee  received  the  appointment  to  the  position  of  secre- 
tary of  an  expedition  sent  out  by  General  Samuel  Houston  to  negotiate 
a*  treaty  with  the  tribes  of  hostile  Indians  who  had  been  menacing  Texas. 
The  commission,  which  consisted,  besides  General  Bee,  of  Joseph  Eldridge 
and  Thomas  Torrey,  met  at  old  Washington,  the  original  capital  of 
Texas,  and  thence  plunged  into  the  wilderness  and  all  trace  of  them  was 
lost  for  eight  months. 

Upon  the  completion  of  that  task  Mr.  Bee  was  made  secretary  of  the 
boundary  commission  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  to  meet  with 
a similar  commission  from  the  United  States  to  fix  the  international 
boundary  between  the  two  countries.  The  trip  was  made  with  wagons 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  river  to  the  head  of  the  Red  river.  The 
General  also  experienced  some  military  service  against  the  Indians,  par- 
ticipating in  engagements  with  them  at  Plum  Creek,  Lynnville  and  other 
places.  He  also  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  when  the  Mexicans 
sacked  San  Antonio,  in  1842,  he  came  to  that  city  to  assist  the  Texans 
in  repulsing  the  enemy.  He  then  relinquished  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession and  gave  his  attention  largely  to  the  public  service.  He  was 
clerk  of  the  first  house  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  He  joined  the  army 
at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war  as  a lieutenant  in  Captain  Ben  McCul- 
loch’s company  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Monterey  and  other 
engagements.  Subsequently  he  located  at  Laredo  in  general  merchan- 
dising, and  from  that  district  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  where  he 
served  for  six  terms,  acting  as  speaker  from  1854  until  1856.  He  was 
also  a delegate  to  the  national  convention  which  nominated  James 
Buchanan  for  the  presidency. 

It  was  after  this  event  that  General  H.  P.  Bee  retired  from  public 
life  to  his  plantation  on  the  river  below  San  Antonio,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  war  he  again  became  actively  connected  with  military 
service  by  identifying  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  As 
a brigadier  general  he  served  in  the  campaigns  in  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
being  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill.  Eollowing  the  close  of 
hostilities  General  Bee  removed  to  Mexico,  where  he  lived  for  a few 
years,  but  afterward  returned  to  San  Antonio.  The  only  public  office 
which  he  held  after  the  war  was  that  of  commissioner  of  the  department 
of  insurance  and  history  under  Governor  Ireland. 
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In  1854  General  H.  P.  Pee  was  married  at 
Mildred  Tarver,  of  Alabama,  whose  father  was 
i^overnor  of  that  state.  His  son,  Carlos  Pee,  is 
San  Antonio. 


Seguin,  Texas,  to  ^liss 
at  one  time  lieutenant 
a practicing  attorney  at 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


TEXAS  AS  A REPUBLIC.  , 

The  Republic  of  Texas  existed  as  a unit  in  the  family  of  nations 
for  nearly  ten  years,  or  from  the  declaration  of  independence  on  IMarch 
2,  1836,  until  on  Eebruary  19,  184O,  President  Jones  surrendered  the 
executive  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  newly  elected  governor  of  the 
state.  During  this  decade  in  which  the  Lone  Star  shone  ont  alone  and 
apart  in  the  national  constellation  the  history  of  the  republic  diverges 
from  its  former  continuity  of  narrative,  and  in  the  great  composite  of 
details  becomes  descriptive  of  the  conditions  of  the  period.  Therefore 
it  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  select  the  important  phases  in  the  career 
of  the  Texas  republic  and  to  treat  them  topically  without  strict  regard 
for  their  interdependent  development  or  chronological  order. 

The  Eirst  Administration. 

In  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  constitution,  there 
was  held  in  September,  1836,  an  election  for  the  offices  of  president,  vice 
president,  and  senators  and  representatives  to  congress.  There  were 
three  candidates  for  the  jwesidency,  Stephen  Austin,  Sam  Houston, 
and  the  late  governor  Henry  Smith.  Houston’s  exaltation  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  after  his  successful  campaign  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  chosen  by  a large  majority  over  the  father  of  Texas,  Stephen 
Austin,  whose  noble  and  consistent  patriotism  was  for  the  time  dimmed 
by  the  military  glory  of  the  former.  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  was  elected 
vice  president. 

Houston’s  large-mindedness  and  his  conciliatory  temper  were  man- 
ifested in  his  appointment  of  Austin  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state 
and  Smith  to  that  of  secretary  of  war,  thus  doing  what  was  in  his  power 
to  harmonize  the  factions  which  were  influences  potent  for  harm  to  the 
infant  republic.  By  provision  of  the  constitution  Houston  was  not  to 
enter  his  office  until  the  following  December,  while  congress  was  sum- 
moned to  assemble  in  October,  but  by  mutual  willingness  the  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  provisional  government  retired  from  office  on 
October  22,  and  on  the  same  day  Houston  was  inducted  into  office,  the 
irregularity  being  sanctioned  by  congress. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  election  of  the  new  government,  the 
people  gave  unanimous  ratification  to  the  constitution  as  it  stood,  also 
practically  the  total  vote  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  LTnited  States. 
As  the  annexation  movement  deserves  a special  chapter,  only  a few  facts 
concerning  its  development  will  be  mentioned  in  this  chapter. 

The  new  government  was  confronted  with  manv  perplexities  and 
knotty  problems  to  unravel  before  Texas  could  take  her  place  among 
the  nations  and  attain  the  highest  degree  of  welfare  and  development 
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within.  The  messat^es  to  con^^ress  of  the  retiring  and  the  entering 
presidents  recite  many  facts  concerning  the  status  of  the  republic  after 
the  achieviiye^  of  independence.  The  army  and  navy  were  objects  of 
prime  importance  to  maintain  a national  existence.  The  citizen  army 
naturally  dissolved  after  the  invasion  was  repelled,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  many  American  volunteers  cominc^  into  the  country  a military 
organization  would  have  been  impossible,  and  as  it  was  there  was  not 
means  to  equip  and  maintain  this  soldiery.  The  navy  was  a matter  of 
much  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  infant  republic,  and  for  two  years 
there  was  practically  no  navy,  after  which  a few  vessels  were  maintained 
which  were  finally  consolidated  with  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  con,2^ress  was  to  issue  bonds,  with  the  public 
domain  as  security,  and  commissioners  were  sent  abroad  to  negotiate 
them  to  the  amount  of  two  million  dollars.  The  public  land  question 
was  one  of  the  most  important  which  came  up  before  the  various  changes 
of  administration,  and  policies  both  wise  and  unwise  were  from  time 
to  time  adopted  until  the  matter  was  systematized.  The  first  congress 
of  the  Republic  had  many  tasks,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  new 
machinery  moved  harmoniously. 

A national  seal  and  a standard  were  also  adopted.  The  former  was 
much  like  the  present  state  seal  in  o-eneral  design,  while  the  first  flag  was 
an  azure  ground  upon  the  center  of  which  was  a golden  star.  This  was 
later  changed  to  a tricolor,  with,  a blue  vertical  field  next  to  the  stafiF 
on  which  was  the  Lone  Star,  and  two  horizontal  stripes,  the  white  above 
the  red.  The  boundary  between  Mexico  and  Texas  as  claimed  by  this 
first  congress  was  declared  to  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande 
to  its  source,  thus  including  a laree  part  of  what  is  now  New  Mexico. — 
The  first  session  of  congress,  which  was  held  at  Columbia,  lasted  about 
two  months,  and  its  work  was  in  the  main  harmonious  and  beneficial  to 
the  republic. 

Zavala  and  Austin. 

In  the  year  of  Texan  independence  and  only  a few  weeks  after  the 
government  was  constituted  there  passed  from  the  ranks  of  the  true  and 
noble  patriots  Lorenzo  de  Zavala  and  Stephen  Austin.  The  latter  will 
always  be  revered  as  the  founder  of  modern  Texas  and  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  steadying  influences  which  wrought  out  the  salvation  of  the 
state  during  its  most  trying  crisis. 

Land  Titles. 

There  were  two  sessions  of  congress  in  1837.  The  most  important 
work  undertaken  by  it  was  the  settlement  of  the  land  question.  No 
country  ever  presented  a worse  tangle  of  titles  than  Texas,  over  which 
in  less  than  half  a century  three  successive  national  governments  had 
held  swav,  with  consequent  overlapping  of  claims.  As  has  been  shown, 
the  government  was  very  generous  in  its  bounties  to  volunteers  during 
the  war  for  independence  as  also  in  its  inducements  to  colonists  later. 
This  gave  opportunitv  for  extensive  land  frauds,  and  speculators  reaped 
rich  harvests  from  the  confusion.  Claims  were  brought  to  light  with- 
out the  least  cover  of  justification,  forgeries  were  frequent,  head-rights 
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were  bouglit  and  sold  indiscriminately,  and  all  kinds  of  land-steals  were 
devised.  Another  thing : the  constitution  provided  that  the  public  do- 
main should  be  sectionized  according  to  American  usage,  but  the  old  set- 
tlers held  to  the  divisions  of  leagues  and  labors,  and  this  latter  custom 
in  the  end  prevailed.  Toward  the  end  of  this  year  a general  land  law 
was  finally  passed,  which,  though  defective  and  not  preventing  all  the 
frauds,  provided  the  best  system  available  at  the  time  which  while  deal- 
ing justly  with  past  claims  would  also  give  generous  opportunities  to 
the  new  claimants.  Proper  arrangements  were  made  for  surveying  the 
domains,  and  new  county  divisions  were  also  effected  during  this  year 
(the  old  municipalities  having  been  converted  into  counties). 

Indians. 

During  this  time  the  Indians  were  giving  no  little  trouble  to  the 
settlers  as  they  pushed  out  toward  the  frontier  and  aggressed  an  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  red  men.  Treaties  were  from  time  to  time 
entered  into  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  but  Indian  depreda- 
tion and  warfare  were  destined  to  characterize  Texan  history  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  President  Houston’s  dealings 
with  the  red  men  were  throughout  marked  with  a spirit  of  conciliation 
and  justice  on  a par  with  the  relations  between  civilized  men,  but  his 
successor  and  the  people  in  general  did  not  emulate  his  example. 

Finance. 

The  financial  outlook  during  Houston’s  administration  was  most 
depressing.  The  Texans  inaugurated  their  national  housekeeping  with 
greater  sumptuousness  and  liberality  than  their  conditions  would  war- 
rant, and  they  were  compelled  to  suffer  the  usual  penalty  for  extrava- 
gance. Despite  Houston’s  economy  the  public  debt  at  the  end  of  1838 
was  nearly  two  million  dollars,  and  the  republic’s  credit  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted. The  various  efforts  to  raise  money  had  met  with  only  partial 
success,  and  Texas  paper  was  below  par  on  all  foreign  exchanges  and 
the  decline  still  continuing.  The  commerce  of  the  country  was  not  yet 
large,  and  the  industrial  machinery  was  not  so  well  organized  and  ef- 
fectively working  as  to  produce  much  beyond  home  consumption.  At 
this  time  therefore  the  prosperity  of  Texas  was  more  in  prospect  than 
in  actuality,  and  despite  the  encouraging  signs  there  were  many  prob- 
lems for  the  inexperienced  government  to  solve. 

The  constitution  provided  that  the  first  president  was  to  hold  office 
two  years,  and  thereafter  the  term  was  to  be  three  years ; and  that  the 
incumbent  was  not  eligible  for  a successive  term.  Therefore  Houston’s 
first  term  as  president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  expired  in  December, 
1838,  and  on  the  preceding  September  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  was  almost 
unanimously  chosen  president,  with  David  G.  Burnet  vice  president. 

Lamar’s  Administration. 

Lamar’s  administration,  which  lasted  from  December,  1838,  to  the 
corresponding  month  in  1841,  was  in  many  respects  a reversal  of  Hous- 
ton’s and  the  Republic  suffered  more  from  change  in  presidential  policies 
than  from  any  other  one  cause.  Lamar’s  line  of  action  as  set  forth  in 
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his  message  to  eongress  is  inuicated  in  his  aversion  to  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  his  advocacy  of  a definite  and  jirogressive  educational 
system,  a retaliatory  and  exterminative  warfare  against  the  Indians  in 
contrast  with  the  ])revions  merciful  treatment  of  them,  and  a progressive 
hnilding  up  and  strengthening  of  the  national  bulwarks  and  powers. 

Public  Debt. 

Problems  of  finance  offered  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  that  they 
were  not  well  solved  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  this  administration 
the  public  debt  increased  from  two  million  to  seven  and  a half  million 
dollars,  while  the  iniblic  credit  became  exhausted,  and  Texas  securities 
were  worth  only  a few  cents  on  the  dollar  and  scarcely  negotiable  any- 
where. The  land  tax  and  the  various  tariff  laws  were  of  necessity  con- 
tinued, although  free  trade  was  the  goal  to  be  early  sought.  Lamar 
j)roposed  the  founding  of  a national  bank,  which,  however,  was  never 
done.  The  establishment  and  purchase  of  a navy  also  drew  heavily 
upon  the  credit  of  the  government,  as  also  an  adecjuate  system  of  fron- 
tier defense.  The  bond  issues  during  this  period,  although  hacked  up 
by  the  strongest  pleciges  of  the  republic  and  secured  by  the  public  do- 
main and  offered  at  high  rates  of  interest,  went  begging  in  the  United 
States  because  of  the  wariness  of  the  financiers  who  had  lately  passed 
through  a “hard  times”  period  and  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  paper 
of  Texas;  while  a quarrel  between  a hotelkeeper  and  the  Trench  min- 
ister to  Texas  caused  a breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
republic  and  Prance  and  at  the  same  time  put  an  end  to  the  bond  sale 
already  nearly  arranged  for  between  French  bankers  and  the  Texas 
commissioner.  Similar  negotiations  in  England  also  failed.  The  treas- 
ur}-  notes  of  the  republic  were  unredeemed  and  therefore  had  to  be 
accepted  on  pure  faith.  During  this  period  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  was  in  the  ratio  of  seven  to  one.  In  fact,  the  financial  bad 
management  in  connection  with  other  ill-advised  and  unsuccessful  vent- 
ures of  the  administration  made  Lamar  so  unpopular  that  he  retired 
from  the  active  duties  of  the  presidency  and  during  the  last  year  of 
his  term  \dce  President  Burnet  was  acting  president. 

But,  admitting  a lack  of  the  necessary  executive  ability  for  the 
crises  then  confronting  Texas  and  that  Lamar  was  visionary  and  in- 
temperate in  many  of  his  acts,  it  remains  to  be  said  that  the  exigencies 
from  within  and  the  troubles  threatening  from  without  were  most  try- 
ing and  probably  could  not  have  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  any 
man. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  state  in  the  Union  has  suffered  more  contin- 
uously and  severely  from  the  Indians  than  has  Texas.  From  the  days 
of  La  Salle  until  their  last  depredations,  only  a few  years  ago,  they  were 
a constant  menace  to  all  effUrts  at  civilization  and  permanent  habitation. 
The  names  Apache  and  Comanche  have  become  synonyms  for  ferocitv, 
blood-thirstiness  and  the  worst  traits  of  savagery,  and  for  years  the 
tribes  of  that  race  harried  the  frontier  and  carried  their  warfare  even 
to  the  heart  of  the  settlements.  The  history  of  Indian  warfare  and  out- 
rage in  Texas  would  fill  volumes,  and  of  course  only  a meager  outline 
of  facts  can  be  given  here. 
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Texas  Rangers. 

It  was  during  Lamar’s  administration  that  the  famous  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Texas  Rangers  had  its  origin.  For  hardihood,  reck- 
less daring,  ability  to  undergo  hardships,  and  intelligence  and  individual 
shiftiness  and  skill,  these  men  have  never  been  surpassed.  Their  deeds 
have  often  risen  to  the  highest  consummation  of  personal  courage,  and 
yet  rough  as  they  were  and  accustomed  to  the  hardest  side  of  life,  they 
were  as  big-hearted  and  tender  to  those  in  trouble  and  generous  on  all 
occasions  as  the  most  chivalrous  of  men  under  any  clime  in  the  world. 
This  splendid  body  of  men  has  been  a permanent  feature  of  the  military 
defense  of  Texas  from  the  days  of  the  republic  to  the  present  time,  and 
while  in  some  degree  resembling  the  militia  of  other  states  their  almost 
constant  service  and  their  effectiveness  at  all  times  and  places  make 
them  unique  and  peerless  among  the  armed  protectors  of  the  civil  wel- 
fare. They  could  live  in  the  saddle,  and  while,  for  the  most  part,  pur- 
suing the  ordinary  occupations  of  their  neighbors,  they  were  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  fly  to  the  danger  point  and  ward  off  an  Indian  raid 
or  hurry  in  revenge  for  murderous  outrage  or  depredation  committed  by 
Indian  or  outlaw.  During  the  early  part  of  Lamar’s  term  several  large 
appropriations  were  voted  to  support  some  twelve  hundred  of  these 
mounted  volunteers,  who  were  to  protect  the  line  of  frontier  settlements, 
the  period  of  service  to  be  six  months. 

These  rangers  as  well  as  the  private  citizens  had  their  hands  full 
during  these  years.  Immigration  was  pouring  in  rapidly  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  the  hardy  pioneers 
were  not  particular  where  or  on  whose  land  they  settled  provided  the  soil 
was  rich  and  they  could  gain  a title  thereto  and  defend  it.  It  is  not  the 
place  here  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  justified 
in  seizing  every  country  on  which  it  can  put  its  hands  and  ousting  the  in- 
ferior population  and  making  way  for  civilization,  but  it  is  certain  that 
such  was  the  course  of  history  in  the  United  States  as  between  the  white 
and  the  red  men.  The  Indians  in  Texas  naturally  claimed  certain  tracts 
as  their  own  hunting  grounds  and  like  any  sentient  creatures  they  would 
protest  more  or  less  emphatically  against  expulsion  from  their  domains. 
So  fearless  and  resolute,  however,  was  the  Texan  pioneer  that  he  cared 
not  a whit  about  tbe  dangers  incident  to  settling  on  Indian  ground  or  any 
prior  claims  of  the  red  man  thereto.  Consequently  encroachments  on  the 
part  of  the  whites  brought  on  retaliatory  raids  from  the  natives,  and  as 
the  border  gradually  expanded  it  was  the  scene  of  bloody  and  relentless 
warfare,  in  which  homes  were  desolated  and  women  and  children  cut 
down  or  carried  into  the  horrors  of  Indian  captivity,  followed  by  a like 
expiation  for  the  crimes  on  the  part  of  the  red  population. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  Mexican  government,  impotent  itself  to 
prosecute  an  active  war  against  Texas,  resorted  to  underhanded  methods 
in  fostering  rebellion  and  discontent  among  the  inhabitants,  and  stirring 
up  tbe  natives  wherever  possible.  In  1838  there  occurred  what  is  known  as 

Nacogdoches  Rebellion. 

the  N^acogdoches  rebellion,  in  which  the  Mexican  population  about 
Nacogdoches  and  a force  of  Indians  . disclaimed  allegiance  to  Texas, 
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l)ut  before  the  army  of  the  republic  could  reach  them  the  malcontents  had 
dis])ersed.  This  was  probably  ])art  of  the  movement  by  which  ^Mexico 
hoped  to  arouse  the  natives  to  ceaseless  hostility  against  the  Texans,  and 
shortly  afterward  one  Manuel  Flores  was  sent  across  the  country  hear- 
iiyc:  dis])atches  to  the  northeastern  Indians  outlining  the  methods  of  war- 
fare, hut  this  commissioner  and  his  followers,  having-  committed  several 
murders,  were  pursued  and  attacked  by  a number  of  Texans,  hdores  was 
killed,  and  the  dispatches  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Texan  govern- 
ment. 

The  authorities  were  aroused  by  this  threatened  danger  from  their 
Cherokee  neighbors  on  the  north,  and  it  was  determined  to  remove  the 
tribe  beyond  reach  of  the  settlements — the  Cherokee  lands,  moreover,  be- 
ing most  rich  and  more  than  any  other  coveted  by  the  land-grabbers. 
When  negotiations  for  peaceable  removal  of  the  tribe  failed.  General 
Douglass  moved  against  them  with  some  five  hundred  men,  in  two  en- 
gagements, killed  over  a hundred  of  them,  and  drove  them  from  their 
abodes. 

The  Comanches  at  San  Antonio. 

The  fiercest  and  most  troublesome  Indians  of  this  period  were  the 
Comanches,  to  the  north  and  west  of  San  Antonio.  Matters  came  to  a 
crisis  with  them  in  1840.  Showing  a disposition  to  make  peace,  twelve  of 
their  chiefs  came  to  San  Antonio  and  met  in  council  the  Texan  commis- 
sioners. Demand  was  made  upon  the  chiefs  to  return  some  captives 
which  it  was  known  they  held,  and  on  their  refusal  to  comply  soldiers 
were  brought  into  the  council  chamber  and  the  chieftains  were  told  they 
would  be  held  as  captives  until  the  white  prisoners  were  produced.^  Then 
ensued  a desperate  fight,  in  which  the  twelve  Indians  were  killed,  and  the 
struggle  was  continued  by  the  redskins  in  the  town  until  all  were  either 
killed  or  captured.  For  this  deed,  which  the  Indians  considered  an  act  of 
treachery,  a war  of  retaliation  was  carried  on.  Two  attacks  were  made 
on  V^ictoria,  and  the  town  of  Linnville  was  burned,  and  after  killing  a 
number  of  persons  and  raiding  the  stock  the  Comanches  set  out  for  home. 
The  Texans  rapidly  gathered,  and  at  some  distance  from  Gonzales  a con- 
flict took  place  in  which  the  Comanches  were  completely  routed  and  most 
of  the  stock  and  bootv  recovered.  A little  later  Colonel  Moore,  wi^h  a 
force  of  about  a hundred  Texans  and  Lipan  Indians,  followed  the  trail  of 
the  Comanches  to  their  village,  where  he  attacked  and  nearly  extermi- 
nated the  entire  population,  men,  women  and  children. 

The  Texas  Sentinel,  extra,  of  March  24,  1840,  gave  the  official  ac- 
count of  the  battle  with  the  Comanches  at  San  Antonio : 

On  the  iQth  March,  a body  of  sixty-five  Indians  arrived  at  that  place,  bring- 
ing Miss  Lockhart,  a little  girl  taken  by  them  a year  and  a half  since  from  the 
Gnadalnpe,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a council  with  the  agents  of  our  government. 
They  said  they  wished  to  see  if  they  could  get  a high  price  for  her;  and  if  so  they 
would  bring  all  the  other  prisoners,  one  at  a time.  IMiss  Lockhart  stated  that  she 


Mhe  meeting  between  the  chiefs  and  the  Americans  was  held  in  the  court  house, 
according  to  IMrs.  j\T.  A.  Maverick’s  diary.  “The  jail,”  she  says,  “then  occupied  the 
corner  formed  by  the  east  line  of  IMain  plaza  and  the  north  line  of  C^lahoza  (now 
Market)  street,  and  the  court  house  was  north  of  and  adjoining  the  jail.  The  court 
house  and  jail  were  of  stone,  one  story,  flat-roofed  and  floored  with  dirt.” 
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had  seen  all  the  other  prisoners  at  their  camp  a few  clays  before  she  left.  Col.  W. 
G.  Cooke,  acting  secretary  of  war,  being  present,  thought  it  proper  to  take  hostages 
for  the  safe  return  of  the  prisoners,  and  Col.  Fisher  was  ordered  to  march  two 
companies  and  place  them  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  council  room.  After 
some  parleying  in  relation  to  the  prisoners,  one  company  was  ordered  to  march  into 
the  room,  and  the  other  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  where  the  warriors  were  assem- 
bled. The  chiefs  were  then  told  that  they  were  prisoners  and  would  not  be  liberated 
until  they  restored  their  white  prisoners.  One  sprang  to  the  back  door  and  attempt- 
ed to  pass  the  sentinel,  who  presented  his  musket,  when  the  Indian  drew  his  knife 
and  stabbed  him.  A general  rush  was  then  made  for  the  doors.  Captain  Howard 
caught  one  by  the  collar  and  received  a severe  stab.  He  then  ordered  the  sentinel 
to  shoot  the  Indian,  which  was  instantly  done.  They  all  then  drew  their  knives  and 
bows  for  battle,  and  the  whole  twelve  chiefs  were  immediately  shot. 

In  the  meantime  Capt.  Reed’s  company  was  attacked  by  the  warriors  in  the  rear 
of  the  yard,  who  fought  with  desperation.  The  Indians  were  driven  into  the  stone 
houses,  from  which  they  kept  up  a gallant  fire  with  their  bows  and  rifles.  When- 
ever their  arrows  struck,  it  was  with  such  force  that  it  penetrated  to  the  feather. 
A small  number  succeeded  in  gaining  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  Col.  Wells 
pursued  them  with  a party  of  mounted  men,  and  killed  all,  with  the  exception  of  one 
renegade  Mexican. 

A single  warrior  took  refuge  in  a stone  house,  refusing  every  offer  of  life  sent 
him  through  the  squaws,  and  after  killing  and  wounding  several  of  our  men,  the 
building  was  fired  at  night  and  he  was  shot  as  he  passed  the  door. 

The  whole  number  of  warriors,  excepting  the  IMexicans,  amounting  to  thirty- 
five,  were  killed,  besides  two  women  and  three  children.  Our  loss  was  seven  killed, 
viz;  Lieut.  W.  M.  Dunningston,  privates  Kammiski  and  Whitney,  Judge  fl'homp- 
son,  of  Flouston ; Judge  Hood,  of  Bexar:  Mr.  Cayce,  of  Alatagorda,  and  a Mexican. 
Wounded — Capt.  G.  T.  Howard,  ist  Infantry;  Capt.  Mathew  Caldwell,  ist  Infantry; 
Lieut.  E A.  Thompson,  private  Kelly,  Company  I;  Judge  Robinson,  Mr.  Higgin- 
botham. Mr.  ^Morgan,  and  Mr.  Carson.  Total  wounded,  eight.  Howard,  Thompson 
and  Kelly,  very  severely. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Judge  Robinson  was  severely  wounded  with  an  arrow, 
and  iMr.  J.  C.  i\ [organ,  after  receiving  two  shots  from  the  bow,  seized  hold  of  an 
ax.  and  revenged  himself  by  killing  two  Indians. 

At  the  recmest  of  the  prisoners,  a squaw  was  liberated  and  well  mounted,  to  go 
to  the  main  tribe,  and  request  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  She  promised  tO'  return  in 
four  days  with  our  captive  friends,  and  Cols.  Cooke  and  iMcLeod  wait  until  their 
return. 

We  learn  from  Durkee.  who  arrived  from  Austin  last  evening,  that  Col.  Burle- 
son has  been  called  upon  to  organize  an  expedition  forthwith  to  operate  against  the 
Comanches.  He  will  raise  one  company  on  the  Colorado,  and  at  Austin,  and  take 
with  him  the  company  which  left  Houston  a short  time  since,  under  Capt.  Pierce, 
and  a body  of  Tonkwa  Indians. 

A later  account,  from  the  Austin  Sentinel,  copied  in  Niles  Register, 
reads  as  follows  : 

The  fight  growing  out  of  the  late  attempt  at  a talk  with  the  Comanches  at  San 
Antonio,  was  unexpected  on  both  sides.  The  Indians  depended  upon  that  .species  of 
duplicity  which  had  always  been  so  successful  in  their  transactions  with  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  our  people  did  not  think  they  would  attempt  sO'  bold  an  adventure — the 
Indians  were  hemmed  in  and  thought  they  were  to  be  sacrificed,  and  fought  desper- 
ately. The  Americans  were  many  of  them  unarmed,  and  found  themselves  in  cen- 
ter of  a severely  contested  fight  in  a very  awkward  condition. 

Among  the  number  was  Captain  Matthew  Caldwell,  ist  regiment  infantry  (an 
old  frontier  man).  He  stepped  in  a house  near  by  to  see  if  he  could  get  some  kind 
of  a weapon.  Finding  none  there  he  nassed  through  the  hou.se  into  a back  yard, 
where  he  \vas  confronted  by  a gigantic  Indian  warrior,  armed  with  his  rifle,  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife.  The  yard  was  surrounded  bv  a high  stone  wall,  and  there 
wa«  no  chance  for  either  to  retreat.  The  Indian  raised  his  rifle  to  shoot  Captain 
Caldwell,  but  he,  in  the  meantime,  was  not  idle  fl'he  ground  was  covered  with 
stones — the  only  defense  in  the  reach  of  the  captain.  He  seized  one  and  let  fly  at 
the  Indian,  which  struck  him  so  centrally  iii  the  forehead  that  the  Indian  came  very 
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near  being  knocked  down,  d'he  captain  again  armed  himself  with  the  same  weapon, 
and  as  often  as  the  Indian  atteinpted  to  shoot,  let  fly  such  a shower  of  stones  about 
his  head  that  he  had  no  time  for  taking  sight. 

At  this  juncture,  John  I).  Morris,  Esep,  was  passing  the  door  and  discovered  the 
critical  condition  of  Captain  C.  and  immediately  came  to  his  assistance.  The  only 
weapon  he  had  was  a small  three-inch  barrel  pistol.  As  he  stepped  into  the  yard 
Captain  C.  remarked,  “D — n that  fellow;  Morris,  if  you  don’t  shoot  him,  I believe 
he’ll  kill  me.”  ‘Aly  arms  are  light,”  said  Mr.  Morris;  “give  him  the  dornicks, 
while  I advance  to  within  .shooting  distance,  and  I think  we  can  manage  him.”  Cald- 
well kept  a constant  stream  of  stones  about  him,  while  Morris  advanced  to  within 
four  feet  of  the  Indian,  and  placed  his  little  pistol  almost  against  his  breast,  shot 
him  through  the  heart.  Then  they  both  armed  themselves  with  the  fallen  Indian’s 
weapons,  and  sallied  forth  to  join  in  the  general  melee. 

Mr.  Morgan,  of  San  Antonio  (one  of  old  Deaf  Smith’s  men),  was  attacked  in 
a yard,  surrounded  by  a high  stone  wall.  He  was  not  armed,  and  the  three  Indians 
charged  upon  him  with  their  bows  and  spears.  He  seized  a stone  and  dealt  the 
foremost  one  such  a blow  on  the  head  that  it  fractured  his  skull.  After  this  he  re- 
treated into  a small  room  fronting  the  enclosure,  where  he  found  an  axe.  One  of 
the  Indians  attempted  to  rush  in  after  him,  and  received  a blow  on  the  head  which 
deprived  him  of  life.  The  other  one  followed  and  was  served  in  the  same  way,  and 
Mr.  Morgan  had  the  enclosure  to  himself. 

Captain  George  T.  Howard,  of  the  First  regiment  of  infantry,  was  stationed  at 
the  door  of  the  council  room,  when  the  fight  broke  out.  One  of  the  chiefs  sprang 
upon  him  and  inflicted  a severe  wound  wtih  a knife.  He  had  no  arms  but  his  sword, 
which  was  too  long  to  use  in  so  close  an  engagement ; he  seized  the  hand  holding 
the  knife,  but  wounded  as  he  was,  he  was  not  able  to  disarm  him  and  he  called  to 
the  sentinel,  who  was  stationed  near  by,  to  Come  and  shoot  the  Indian,  which  order 
was  promptly  obeyed,  and  he  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  Captain  Howard.  But 
Ebawatschouchimachus.sen  (the  seven-headed  hyena),  the  largest  and  most  muscu- 
lar of  all  the  Indian  chiefs,  sprang  upon  him  with  his  tomahawk  in  hand ; the  cap- 
tain ran  him  through  the  body,  and  he  fell  across  the  body  of  the  other  Indian.  By 
this  time  most  of  the  chiefs  were  dispatched,  and  Captain  Howard  had  bgcome  so 
faint  from  the  loss  of  blood  that  he  was  ordered — which  order  he  obeyed  very  re- 
luctantly— to  resign  the  command  of  the  company  to  Captain  Gillen. 

Lieutenant  Dunnington  was  killed  by  a woman,  who  shot  him  with  an  arrow, 
which  passed  through  his  body ; she  was  dressed  so  much  like  the  men  that  he  did 
not  know  her  sex — and  if  he  had  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  time  for  the  exercise 
of  gallantry.  He  drew  a pistol  and  shot  her  through  the  head,  and  her  brains  be- 
spattered the  wall ; he  turned  around  and  exclaimed,  “I  have  killed  him,  but  I believe 
he  has  killed  me  too,”  and  fell  and  expired  in  twenty  minutes. 

Judge  Thompson  was  killed  by  the  Indian  boys,  while  he  was  setting  up  small 
pieces  of  money  for  them-  to  shoot  at.  Before  he  suspected  it  he  received  a shower 
of  arrows  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  in  an  hour. 

Judge  Hood  was  stabbed  in  the  council  room,  where  he  was  a spectator  of  the 
commencement  of  the  fight;  he  was  nearly  out  of  the  door,  and  was  endeavoring  to 
leave  the  place. 

A few  of  the  Indians  attempted  to  make  their  escape  by  flight,  and  were  pur- 
sued by  Colonel  Lysander  Wells,  and  four  or  five  gentlemen  who  had  just  mounted 
their  horses  to  take  a ride.  The  whole  company  were  badly  armed — Colonel  Wells 
had  one  of  Colt’s  repeating  pistols.  An  Indian  warrior  seized  his  horse  by  the  tail, 
and  attempted  to  jump  on  behind  him.  But  the  horse  was  fiery  and  restive,  and  he 
could  not  succeed.  He  then  sprang  forward  and  seized  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and 
attempted  to  stab  the  colonel  with  an  arrow.  The  latter  kept  snapping  his  pistol  at 
him,  but  the  pin  which  holds  the  barrel  to  the  revolving  cylinder  had  dropped  out, 
and  the  hammer  did  not  strike  the  cap.  The  Indian  found  he  could  not  kill  him 
with  the  arrow,  and  seized  the  barrel  of  his  pistol  and  attempted  to  take  it  from 
him ; the  barrel  instantly  came  off ; the  Indian  gave  a whoop,  and  sprang  into  the 
river,  and  swam  itnder  water  to  the  opposite  shore ; but  he  no  sooner  put  his  head 
above  water,  than  he  received  a rifle  ball,  which  terminated  his  adventure.  Not  one 
of  the  party  made  his  escape. 

One  took  possession  of  a store  house,  and  refused  all  proffers  of  capitulation. 
With  his  bow  and  quiver,  he  guarded  the  narrow  passage ; it  being  after  night  and 
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quite  dark,  no  one  could  enter  the  door  without  the  certainty  of  death.  They  at- 
tempted to  smoke  him  out,  but  he  withstood  red  pepper,  tohacco'  and  assafoetida.  A 
Mexican  then  made  a ball  of  turpentine,  and  set  it  on  fire,  in  hopes  of  illuminating 
the  room,  so  that  the  Indian  could  he  seen.  It  happened  to  light  on  the  top  of  his 
, head  and  stick;  he  came  bounding  out  of  the  room,  the  turpentine  blazing  four  feet 
high.  It  made  him  toO'  good  a mark  to  be  missed,  and  at  the  same  instant  he  was 
pierced  by  several  rifle  halls. 

Republic  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

During-  Lamar’s  term  the  Mexican  federalists  were  active  in  endeav- 
oring to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Texans  in  a revolution  against 
the  central  government,  proposing  to  set  up  a separate  federation  among 
some  of  the  northern  states.  These  proposals  met  with  no  favor  among 
'the  Texan  authorities,  but  they  attracted  a numher  of  restless  spirits,  seek- 
ing adventure  and  military  glory.  The“Republic  of  the  Rio  Grande”  was 
short-lived  mainly  because  of  the  fickleness  and  treachery  of  the  Mexicans 
who  tried  to  set  it  up.  The  Americans  who  took  part  in  the  movement 
displayed  their  characteristic  bravery  and  defiance  of  Mexican  force,  and 
when  deserted  by  their  federalist  allies  they  on  several  occasions  scattered 
the  overwhelming  forces  opposed  to  them  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Texas 
in  safety.^ 

Santa  Fe  Expedition. 

One  other  military  expedition  of  this  period  is  worthy  of  note,  al- 
though ending  in  a complete  fiasco.  The  Texas  congress  of  1836  claimed 
as  its  southwestern  boundary  line  the  Rio  Grande  to  its  source.  Within 
this  territory  lies  Santa  Fe  and  a large  part  of  New  Mexico,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  open  up  commercial  relations  with  this  rich  city  and  if  pos- 
sible establish  Texan  authority  over  that  countrv.  This  movement  failed 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  congress,  and  was  therefore  mainly  a private 
enterprise,  although  President  Lamar  gave  his  support  to  it  and  gave  of- 
ficial instructions  as  to  its  course.  The  expedition,  consisting  of  about 


Mhe  fnilowiup-  ouotation  fl'om  a contemporary  source  indicates  the  general  facts 
about  the  “Republic.” 

The  intelligence  from  Mexico,  relative  to  the  formation  of  a new  republic  in  the 
northern  part  of  that  country,  is  important.  The  desis:n  is  to  establish  a confeder- 
acy of  federal  states.  The  provinces  embraced  Avithin  the  new  organization  are 
New  Leon,  Zacatecas.  Durango,  Chihuahua  and  New  Mexico.  In=tead  of  persever- 
ing in  the  attempt  to  revolutionize  the  whole  of  INIexico,  the  federalists  have  adopted 
what  apnears  to  be  the  wiser  course  of  concentrating  themselves  in  those  parts 
where  their  numbers  are  greatest  and  their  resources  most  abundant.  It  is  alto- 
gether probable  th^it  such  of  their  adherents  as  are  scattered  through  the  more 
southern  portions  of  the' countrv  will  now  resort  to  the  north,  and  unite  themselves 
with  the  new  republicans  of  Rio  Grande. 

The  victory  of  Guzman  over  the  centrali=;ts  will  give  the  federal  leaders  a res- 
pite, for  a time  at  least,  and  freedom  from  the  dread  of  an  immediate  attack.  This 
will  be  favorable  to  the  reg'ilar  establishment  of  the  new  government,  and  to  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  future  proceedings.  Guzman’s  triumph  is  reported  to 
have  been  complete;  all  the  artillery  and  bap-o-age  of  the  enemy  were  ta1<'en,  besides 
■niany  prisoners.  The  great  ohiect  of  the  federalist‘s  is  now  to  capture  iNfatamoras. 
It  is  garrisoned  by  general  Canalizo  with  about  six  hundred  men  of  the  central 
forces — other  accounts  say  one  thousand. 

It  appears  that  a part  of  the  territory  embraced  by  the  newly  organized  sfov'^rn- 
ment  is  included  within  the  limits  of  Texas.  This  fact  places  the  latter  in  a position 
somewhat  emharrassine- — since  while  wishing  well  to  the  cause  of  the  federalists,  ‘she 
must  yet  be  doubtful  whether  to  regard  them  as,  personally,  friends  or  enemies.  La- 
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three  hundred  soldiers,  set  out  from  Austin  in  June,  1841,  the  distance 
from  there  to  Santa  Fe  being  about  a thousand  miles  and  the  way  beset 
with  difficulties  and  dangers  and  privations.  There  was  an  insufficient 
supply  of  provisions,  the  desert  regions  offered  little  water  or  grass,  and 
if  a straggler  got  away  from  the  main  force  he  at  once  fell  prey  to  the 
watchful  Indians. 

General  Hugh  McLeod  was  the  leader,  and  others  in  the  company 
were  Colonel  William  G.  Cooke,  Major  George  T.  Howard,  Captain  Cald- 
well, Captain  Sutton,  Captain  W.  P.  Lewis,  Lieutenants  Lubbock,  Mun- 
son, Brown  and  Seavy,  Dr.  Brashear,  the  surgeon.  Dr.  Richard  F.  Bren- 
ham,  Jose  Antonio  Navarro,  George  Wilkins  Kendall,  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune^  Frank  Combs,  Mr.  Hunt,  George  P.  Van  Ness,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  and  others  well  known  in  Teaxs.  The  commissioners  were 
Cooke,  Navarro  and  Brenham.  After  proceeding  in  a general  northwest- 
erly direction  until  reaching  a spot  on  the  Llano  Estacado  (Staked  Plains) 
west  of  Palo  Duro,  the  expedition  divided,  one  division  proceeding  in  a 
northerly  direction  and  the  other  bearing  off  to  the  northwest.  The  latter 
party,  arriving  at  what  is  now  the  southern  part  of  Union  county,  N.  M., 
headed  for  the  town  of  San  Miguel.  On  the  way  several  members  of  the 
party  died  and  hardships  innumerable  were  encountered,  including  fights 
with  marauding  bands  of  Plains  Indians.  When  near  San  Miguel  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  a detachment  was  sent  forward  with  letters  to  the  alcalde,  noti- 
fying the  latter  of  the  approach  of  a party  in  every  way  pacific,  which  de- 
sired to  purchase  provisions.  Proclamations  were  also  distributed  among 
the  citizens,  notifying  them  that  the  expedition  was  sent  out  for  purpose 
of  trade,  and  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  were  not  disposed  to 
join,  peacefully,  the  Texas  standard,  the  visitors  were  to  retire  immedi- 
ately. Soon  afterward,  while  near  Anton  Chico,  they  came  upon  a native 
who  informed  them  that  their  approach  was  known  to  the  inhabitants  and 
that  great  excitement  existed  in  the  town  in  consequence  of  General  Arm- 
ijo’s informing  the  populace  that  the  intention  of  the  visitors  was  to  burn 
and  kill  as  they  proceeded.  He  also  stated  that  four  of  the  reconnoitering 
party  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Santa  Fe.  Not  long  afterward  the  little 
detachment  of  five  or  six  which  had  been  left  was  surrounded  by  a hun- 
dred or  more  Mexicans  armed  with  lances,  swords,  bows  and  arrows,  and 


redo,  die  place  at  which  the  convention  of  Rio  Grande  met.  is  on  Texan  ground,  ac- 
cording to  the  boundaries  established  by  the  congress  at  Houston. 

The  invasion  of  Texas  had  been  fully  determined  on  and  in  fact  begun  by  the 
^Mexicans.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new  position  assumed  by  the  federal- 
ists will  have  any  effect  towards  delaying  the  movement.  It  is  stated  in  the  New 
Orleans  Bulletin  of  14th  inst.  that  suggestions  had  been  thrown  out  that  the  IMexi- 
can  government  was  endeavoring  to  make  terms  with  the  federalists  and  proposing 
a compromise.  One  foe  at  a time  is  usually  enough.  Mexico  especially,  of  all  na- 
tions, ought  to  think  so.  Her  weakness,  resulting  from  intestine  divisions  and  im- 
becility of  government,  affords  a presumption  that  the  efforts  of  the  federalists,  if 
they  are  resolute  and  united,  will  be  successful.  The  population  of  the  insurgent 
provinces  is  said  to  comprise  the  hardiest  and  most  manly  portion  of  the  Mexican 
people.  Their  pursuits  have  been  agricultural ; they  have  dwelt  remote  from  the 
capital,  thus  escaping  in  a great  measure  the  influences  which  have  corrupted  the 
middle  and  southern  districts ; and  their  leaders  are  brave  men,  who  have  been  long 
fixed  in  their  hostility  to  the  tyrannical  tendencies  of  the  central  government.  (Niles 
National  Register,  Apr.  4,  1840.) 
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old-fashioned  carbines,  under  the  leadership  of  Dimasio  Salazar,  who  ad- 
dressed them  as  amigos^  or  friends.  After  surrounding  them  on  all  sides, 
Salazar  informed  the  party  that  it  was  contrary  to  law  for  foreigners  to 
enter  the  province  with  arms,  and  requesting  that  all  weapons  be  given 
into  his  safekeeping.  The  request  was  acceded  to,  and  the  little  band  soon 
found  itself  helpless  and  surrounded.  Suddenly  the  friendly  attitude  of 
the  captors  changed  and  they  found  themselves  facing  the  carbines  of  a 
dozen  of  the  Mexicans ; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly  interference 
of  one  of  the  Mexicans,  who  maintained  that  the  party  had  a right  to  see 
the  governor  before  their  cases  were  acted  upon,  all  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  shot  down.  As  it  was,  they  were  taken  to  San  Miguel  and 
placed  in  prison,  and  the  next  day  marched  out  ten  leagues  to  meet  Gov- 
ernor Armijo,  who  greeted  them  as  had  Salazar — as  friends,  and  informed 
them  that  he  was  an  honorable  man  and  not  an  assassin,  and,  moreover,  a 
great  warrior. 

The  day  following  found  the  Plaza  of  San  iMiguel  filled  with  armed 
men,  a few  regular  troops  being  stationed  immediately  about  the  person 
of  Armijo,  while  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  so-called  soldiers  were  mis- 
erably deficient  in  every  military  appointment.  One  of  the  Texans,  Sam- 
uel Howland,  attempting  to  escape,  was  captured  and  shot  in  the  back  by 
a squad  of  soldiers.  Howland  was  well  known  in  New  Mexico,  having 
lived  in  Santa  Fe  several  years  before.  The  governor  offered  him  his  life 
and  liberty  if  he  would  betray  his  companions  who  had  not  yet  been  cap- 
tured, but  he  rejected  the  offer  with  scorn. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  September  17  that  Colonel  Cooke  and  his 
men  surrendered  at  Anton  Chico,  having  been  betrayed  by  Captain  Wdll- 
iam  P.  Lewis,  a member  of  the  expedition.  Three  days  later  they  started 
on  their  long  march  toward  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  place  of  their  captiv- 
ity. Lewis,  who  had  made  their  capture  easy  by  his  treachery,  was  re- 
warded by  Armijo  by  “safe  conduct'’  through  the  province.  The  detach- 
ment of  San  Miguel  were  still  retained  in  prison  there.  About  three 
weeks  later  tremendous  excitement  was  created  in  San  Miguel  by  a re- 
port that  the  dreaded  Texans  were  advancing  in  countless  numbers.  Oc- 
tober 12  the  remainder  of  the  Texan  prisoners,  who  had  been  captured 
near  Laguna,  Colorado,  on  the  9th,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  were  marched  into  the  plaza  of  San  Aliguel,  and  it  soon  became 
generally  understood  that  all  the  captives  were  to  be  sent  to  the  City  of 
IMexico.  Armijo  soon  afterward  released  four  of  the  prisoners,  but  the 
rest  were  soon  compelled  to  begin  their  tiresome  march  to  the  capital. 
They  started  October  17,  and  arrived  at  the  capital  in  several  divisions 
in  the  spring  of  1842.  In  April  part  of  the  prisoners  were  released,  at 
the  intercession  of  foreign  ministers,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  not  Tex- 
ans and  had  joined  the  expedition  without  being  aware  of  any  ulterior 
motive  on  the  part  of  its  promoters.  The  remainder,  after  being  confined 
a few  weeks  in  various  Mexican  prisons,  some  of  them  being  compelled 
to  work  upon  the  public  highways  in  chains,  were  released  by  order  of 
General  Santa  Anna,  June  13,  1842.  The  only  exception  was  Navarro, 
Mexican  by  birth  and  a member  of  a distinguished  family,  who  was  con- 
demned to  death.  He  escaped  from  prison,  however,  and  ultimately  re- 
turned to  Texas. 
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Historians  are  now  agreed  that  the  first  Texan  Santa  Ee  expedition 
was  not,  as  Kendall  appears  to  have  believed,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  closer  trade  relations  between  Texas  and  Santa  Fe  by  the  di- 
vision of  some  of  the  trade  between  the  New  Mexican  capital  and  Alissouri 
•river  points,  but  that  the  military  character  of  the  expedition  and  the  well- 
known  desires  of  the  Texans  were  sufficient  warrant  for  the  belief  that 
they  could  make  good  their  claim  to  the  territory  lying  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Not  daunted  by  the  disasters  which  overtook  the  original  party, 
a second  expedition  was  planned  a year  later,  though  the  actual  descent 
upon  the  coveted  country  did  not  take  place  until  1843. 

Foreign  Recognition. 

During  this  administration  Texas  became  recognized  by  various  na- 
tions as  an  independent  and  sovereign  state.  Recognition  had  been  ac- 
corded by  the  United  States  in  1837.  Texas’  inclination  to  a free-trade 
policy  gained  her  favor  with  England,  and  a commercial  treaty  was  ne- 
gotiated between  them  in  1838,  and  recognition  as  an  independent  gov- 
ernment was  extended  in  1842,  although  not  without  much  opposition 
from  the  anti-slavery  element  in  England.  In  1839  a treaty  was  signed 
between  France  and  Texas,  although  diplomatic  relations  were  later 


J.  Cummings  Evans,  of  San  Antonio,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire 
and  acquired  his  business  education  in  New  York  City,  where  as  a youth 
he  was  employed  as  a clerk  in  a bank,  but’  the  close  Confinement  conse- 
quent upon  that'  business  connection  impaired  his  health  and  he  came  to 
Texas  in  1858  to  recuperate  through  outdoor  life.  Here  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  uncle,  R.  W.  Montgomery,  who  at  that  time  was  a business 
man  of  New  Orleans  and  had  close  personal  connection  with  George  Wil- 
kins Kendall,  the  noted  newspaper  man  and  traveler,  Mr.  Evans  made 
his  way  to  New  Braunfels,  Comal  county,  where  he  arrived  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1858,  having  not  yet  attained  his  majority.  He  secured  an  advan- 

George  Wilkins  Kendall. 

tageous  business  opening  through  his  introduction  to  ]\Ir.  Kendall,  one 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  south.  He  was  born  in  Vermont,  in  1807, 
acquired  a thorough  education  and  when  a youth  was  employed  in  a news- 
paper office  in  that  state,  learning  the  printer’s  trade  and  there  making  his 
start  as  a writer.  Some  time  in  1830  he  made  his  way  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  founded  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  the  oldest  and  most  noted 
early  newspaper  of  the  south.  He  remained  as  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  paper  until  about  1840,  when  he  had  it  so  well  established  that  he  de- 
cided to  relinquish  active  management  of  the  property  and  further  grat- 
ify his  wish  to  travel.  Accordingly  he  came  to  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
wiiich  at  that  time  was  under  the  presidency  of  his  friend,  Mirabeau  La- 
mar. At  that  time  the  famous  ill-fated  Santa  Ee  expedition  was  being  or- 
ganized in  Texas.  This  expedition  was  got  up  by  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas  under  semi-official  authority  and  sanction  to  make  a trip 
to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  there  meet  the  people  and  officials  of  that 
territory  in  a friendly  way,  seeking  their  acquaintance  and  cultivating 
trade  and  other  relations  that  would  be  of  advantage  to  both  countries. 
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severed  for  a time,  as  above  mentioned.  And  in  1840  Holland  and 
Belgium  held  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  infant  republic  across 
the  seas. 

Location  of  Capital. 

One  very  imjiortant  act  of  the  administration  was  the  permanent 
location  of  the  capital.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  congress  met  at 
Columbia  on  the  Brazos.  The  next  capital  was  Houston,  which  was 
chosen  by  the  first  congress  and  was  laid  out  in  time  for  the  second 
session,  this  continuing  the  seat  of  government  until  1840.  In  Januar}-, 
1839,  a bill  was  passed  by  which  five  commissioners  were  to  locate  a 
permanent  capital,  and  it  is  evidence  of  the  foresight  of  those  early  leg- 
islators that  they  provided  the  capital  town  should  be  between  the  Trinity 
and  Colorado  rivers  and  above  the  old  San  Antonio  road.  Nearly  all 
the  settlements  were  at  this  time  south  of  that  famous  highway — which 
had  been  the  route  between  Louisiana  and  Mexico  ever  since  the  days 
of  French  and  Spanish  occupation — but  it  was  seen  that  in  a few  years 
this  line  would  be  southeast  of  the  center  of  population  as  it  was  of  the 
geographical  center.  The  commissioners  laid  out  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment on  the  north  bank  of  the  Colorado  river,  and  most  fitly  gave  it  the 


President  Lamar  commissioned  Mr.  Kendall  to  go  with  that  expedition  as 
a guest  in  the  capacity  of  writer  and  traveler  to  write  and  report  his  ob- 
servations and  opinions.  As  is  told  on  other  pages,  this  expedition  had  a 
treacherous  fate  soon  after  crossing  the  line  of  Texas  into  New  Mexico. 
A majority  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  shot  dead  and  the  re- 
mainder were  taken  prisoners  to  Santa  F'e.  All  of  them  were  taken  by. the 
Mexico  authorities  as  prisoners  in  chains  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  making 
the  long  toilsome  journey  on  foot  and  subjected  to  the  most  inhuman 
treatment  both  while  en  route  and  after  reaching  Mexico  City,  where  they 
were  placed  in  prison.  Later,  however,  they  were  released.  One  of  Mr. 
Kendall’s  most  celebrated  literary  productions  followed  his  return  to 
Texas  from  his  imprisonment  and  was  entitled  the  Santa  Fe  Expedition, 
published  by  Messrs.  Harper  & Brother  of  New  York.  This  book  is  the 
most  complete  and  the  only  authoritative  account  of  that  affair.  It  is 
written  in  masterly  English  and  replete  with  such  a wealth  of  interesting 
detail  that  it  is  not  only  a valuable  historic  narrative,  but  a most  fascinating 
work  of  adventure. 

Sheep  Industry. 

It  was  in  the  early  ’50s  that  Mr.  Kendall  began  his  sheep  operations 
in  Texas,  which,  growing  to  such  large  proportions,  led  to  his  being 
known  as  the  founder  and  the  king  of  that  business  in  Texas.  He 
brought  his  family  to  this  state  in  1856  and  they  lived  with  him  on  the 
frontier  in  face  of  the  most  trying  Indian  troubles.  He  had  first  made 
his  headquarters  in  the  sheep-raising  industry  near  New  Braunfels,  in  Co- 
mal county,  but  later  at  the  noted  Post  Oak  ranch  near  Boerne  in  what  is 
now  Kendall  county,  but  was  then  a part  of  Comal  county.  When  the  new 
county  was  organized  it  was  named  Kendall  in  honor  of  George  Wilkins 
Kendall,  his  general  prominence  and  his  extensive  interests  entitling  him 
to  that  distinction.  He  died  at  his  home  on  the  Post  Oak  ranch  in  1867. 
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name  of  Austin,  where  the  government  buildings  were  soon  erected,  the 
first  sessions  of  congress  being  held  practically  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
wilderness. 

Archive  War. 

In  1842,  when  a Spanish  invasion  was  threatened.  President  Hous- 
ton decided  that  Austin  was  too  unprotected  a place  for  the  meeting  of 
the  government,  and  a special  session  convened  in  June  of  that  year 
at  Houston,  and  the  regular  session  of  December  met  at  Washington. 
The  citizens  of  Austin  were  very  much  exasperated  at  this  action,  and 
determined  that  wherever  the  government  might  go  the  archives  should 
remain  at  the  place  officially  designated  at  the  capital.  This  gave  rise 
to  what  was  known  as  the  Archive  war.  In  December  Houston  sent 
a company  of  soldiers  to  bring  the  most  necessary  state  papers  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  captain  succeeded  in  loading  up  three  wagons  with  docu- 
ments and  in  getting  out  of  town,  but  on  the  following  morning  he 
found  a loaded  cannon  barring  his  progress,  and  he  had  to  treat  with 
the  resolute  citizens  of  Austin  and  return  the  archives  to  their  proper 
home.  During  the  rest  of  the  republic’s  existence  the  congress  met  at 
Wasliington — without  the  archives, — but  the  convention  to  consider  an- 


His  success  in  business  life  and  his  accomplishment  as  a writer  had  en- 
abled him  to  travel  and  spend  many  years  in  Europe,  his  most  interesting 
literary  productions  there  being  in  the  shape  of  correspondence  to  his  own 
paper,  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  and  treating  not  only  on  his  travels  but 
governmental  and  military  conditions  in  those  countries.  While  living  in 
France  he  was  married  to  Miss  Adelina  de  Valcourt,  a member  of  one  of 
the  noble  families  of  that  country,  and  a young  lady  of  the  finest  distinc- 
tion in  education  and  culture.  With  his  wife  and  two  of  his  children, 
who  had  been  born  in  Paris,  also  with  his  wife’s  sister,  Miss  Henriette  de 
Valcourt,  he  returned  to  America  in  1858  and  came  direct  to  his  Texas 
ranch,  settling  there  with  his  family.  They  removed  to  the  Post  Oak 
ranch  in  i860.  This  is  a beautiful  place  five  miles  from  Boerne,  Kendall 
county,  and  is  still  the  home  of  his  widow,  who  has  since  become  Mrs.  B. 
F.  Dane.  Mr.  Kendall  was  a man  of  masterful  brain  and  of  most  exalted 
character.  He  was  favorably  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  office  of 
governor  of  this  state,  but  steadfastly  declined  to  enter  politics,  preferring 
to  devote  his  time  and  energies  to  his  extensive  business  interests  and  to 
his  literary  labors  as  well  as  to  travel  and  other  sources  of  pleasure  and 
culture  to  him. 

It  was  to  Mr.  Kendall  that  Mr.  Evans  made  his  way  on  coming  to 
Texas  and  through  his  friendship  and  encouragement  Mr.  Evans  was 
soon  installed  successfully  in  a large  sheep  raising  business  of  his  own. 
It  was  in  this  way  also  that  he  met  Miss  Henriette  de  Valcourt,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  1861,  and,  who  although  reared  and  educated  in  a 
French  convent  and  accustomed  to  an  entirely  different  mode  of  life  in  the 
land  of  her  nativity,  adapted  herself  readily  to  the  change  of  environments 
of  a pioneer  country  surrounded  by  hostile  Indians  and  subjected  to  all 
the  hardships  of  those  early  days.  She  had  an  especially  trying  time  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war,  her  husband  being  away  on  military  service,  so 
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nexatioii  to  the  United  States  was  held  in  Austin,  which  thenceforth 
remained  the  permanent  capital. 

in  Septemher,  1541,  tne  second  general  election  of  the  republic  was 
held,  and  once  more  General  Houston  was  the  favorite  of  the  people, 
he  receiving  twice  as  many  votes  as  his  opponent,  JJavih  U.  ijurnei. 
iidwara  Jjurieson  was  elected  vice  presiaent. 

Houston’s  Second  Term. 

Upon  his  entrance  to  the  presidential  office  Houston  at  once  showed 
a disposition  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Republic  radically  different 
irom  ms  preaecessor.  Ju.is  policy  throughout  m dealing  with  tne  in-> 
mans  was  10  make  treaties  with  tnem  which  should  be  strictly  ohserved 
by  the  whites,  and  to  establish  trading  posts  all  along  the  frontier,  each 
with  a small  garrison,  to  prevent  encroachment  on  the  territory  ot  the 
settlers  and  to  maintain  strict  neutrality. 

lint  the  most  imiportant  result  ot  ms  term  was  the  severe  economy 
mtroQUced  m tne  management  01  tne  republic’s  affairs.  As  diouston 
remarked  in  his  hrst  message,  the  nation  was  “not  only  without  money, 
but  without  credit,  and,  tor  want  ot  punctuality,  without  character.  ’ 
Une  ot  the  hrst  acts  oi  his  administration  was  an  issue  of  exchequer 
bills,  which,  as  fiat  money,  had  in  the  course  of  a year  depreciated  to 
twenty-hve  cents  on  the  dollar,  just  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  pre- 
vious deluges'  ot  treasury  notes,  borrowing  was  hardly  any  longer  pos- 
sible, creciu  paper  was  not  acceptable,  therefore  the  only  resource  lett 


that  the  Indians  had  free  rein  for  their  depredations,  thefts  and  murders. 
The  fortitude  and  sacrihce  of  such  lives  as  that  of  Mrs.  Evans  deserves 
mention  in  history. 

For  twenty-one  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  lived  on  their  ranch,  the 
noted  Twin  Sisters  ranch  in  Kendall  county,  a beautiful  place  twenty-live 
miles  from  the  home  of  George  Wilkins  Kendall.  There  Mr.  Evans  car- 
ried on  business  with  the  usual  fate  of  the  stock-raiser  who  meets  suc- 
cesses and  reverses,  but  he  managed  his  affairs  capably  and  in  the  face  of 
some  discouragements  secured  a comfortable  fortune  in  a comparatively 
short  time,  in  the  sheep  business.  The  Indian  depredations  during  and 
subsequent  to  the  war  and  the  hostile  tariff  legislation  of  the  first  Gleve- 
iand  administration  made  business  conditions  so  bad  that  he  finally  retired 
from  the  sheep-raising  industry  entirely  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has 
made  his  home  m San  Antonio,  although  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
“Sheep  Man  Evans”  to  the  old  timers  to  recall  to  their  minds  his  former 
prominence  in  that  industry,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  largest  operators. 

During  the  entire  period  of  the  war  between  the  states  he  was  con-  • 
nected  with  the  quartermaster  general’s  department  of  the  Confederate 
government,  having  ^a  position  of  responsibility  as  financial  purchasing 
agent  throughout  d exas,  his  duties  taking  him  over  the  wide  expanse  of 
country  from  Shreveport  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  into  Mexico,  and  having 
charge  of  large  sums  of  money  and  supplies.  His  administration  of  these 
duties  was  notably  clean,  honest  and  was  made  the  subject  of  a special 
report  to  that  effect. 
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was  to  cut  the  Fovcrnmer.t  garment  accordino'  to  the  size  of  the  cloth. 
Retrenchment  was,  accordingly,  not  only  the 'policy  but  also  the  necessity 
of  Houston's  administration.  The  first  blow  was  at  government  offi- 
cialdom itself.  AA'ifh  a white  po])ulatibn  dn  the  republic  of  something 
like  one  hundred  thousand,  the  salaries  ]3aid,  hV  1840,  to  the  officers  at 
the*  seat  of  government  amounted  to  $174,600,  nearly  two  dollars  per 
capita  in  a country  whose  resources  were  just  beginning  to  be  developed, 
already  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  revolution  and  Indian  wars ! What  a 
scaling  down  of  salaries  and  elimination  of  figure-head  offices  were 
effected  during  Houston’s  term  iiiav  be  imagined  when  the  amount  paid 
to  government  officers  in  1842  shows  less  than  $33,000.  While  Lamar’s 
administration  cost  five  million  dollars,  Houston’s  three  years  showed 
a total  of  barely  half  a million.  ‘ 

The  X"avy. 

During  this  administration  the  Republic  of  Texas  was  embarrassed 
somewhat  by  her  navy.  This  adjunct  of  the  national  government  was 
not  delivered  until  1839,  before  which  time  the  republic  had  managed 
to  survive  without  sea-hounds  tied  before  her  doorway,  and  after  the 
.Lone  Star  did  float  over  the  squadron  of  some  half  dozen  vessels,  the 
government  had  much  ado  to  find  employment  for  them.  The  Mexican 
fleet  had  already  been  put  out  of  commission  by  the  French,  the  Texan 
ships  were  monarchs  of  the  gulf  coast  and,  in  view  of  the  still-existing 
hostilities  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  a blockade  was  declared  against 
the  ports  of  the  former,  which  not  sufficing  to  employ  the  navy,  some 
of  the  ships  were  loaned  to  Yucatan  to  assist  in  a revolution.  A little 
later  insubordination  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  ship  commanders  to  Presi- 
dent Houston  gave  occasion  to  altercations  of  no  little  heat,  and  the 
exasperation  increasing,  congress  finally  passed  a secret  resolution  to 
sell  the  navy.  The  popular  outburst  against  this  act  was  so  strong  that 
the  sale  was  not  attempted,  and  the  navy  continued  as  a source  of  na- 
tional glory  and  expense  until  its  final  amalgamation  with  the  ships  of 
Idicle  Sam. 

Regulators  and  ^Moderators. 

In  this  period  Texas  had  her  war  of  the  Regulators  and  Moderators, 
which  began  in  1842.  The  scene  of  this  was  in  the  old  Neutral  Ground, 
\vhiich  figured  so  prominently  in  the  first  two  decades  of  Texas  history 
and  still  continued  the  seat  of  some  ill-assorted  characters.  The  war 
was  reall\  a contest  between  rival  land  claimants,  and  was  due  to  land 
frauds.  Forged  head-right  certificates  had  been  issued  by  the  author- 
ities, and  the  desperate  character  of  the  men  on  both  sides  rendered 
adjudication  of  their  troubles  a matter  of  guns  more  often  than  bv  due 
process  of  law.  Finally  a defeated  candidate  for  the  Texas  congress 
gave  vent  to  his  disappointment  by  exposing  the  land  frauds,  and  p'ath- 
ered  a large  partv  around  him  under  the  name  of  Regulators.  Their 
regulation  of  the  land  troubles  naturally  was  in  many  instances  irregu- 
lar, and  an  onnosition  society  soon  sprang  up  with  the  name  of  the 
Moderators.  This  brought  on  a kind  of  vendetta  warfare,  which  lasted 
for  several  years,  until  a serious  civil  war  was  threatened  and  tlie  two 
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parties  drew  up  in  battle  array.  Before  that  juncture,  however,  Presi- 
dent Houston  had  interfered  and  sent  General  Smith  with  five  hundred 
men  to  put  an  end  to  the  affair,  and  by  his  mediation  the  factions  com- 
posed their  immediate  differences  far  enough  to  disperse,  and  the 
thunder  of  actual  war  at  length  died  away  in  echoes  of  feudism  and 
scattered  murders. 

Besides  the  annexation  movement  to  be  treated  in  the  following 
chapter,  the  most  serious  foreign  complications  of  this  period  were  with 
ATexAo.  That  country  was  employing  every  device  known  to  ^Mexican 
diplomacv  and  political  craft  in  order  to  legalize  and  retain  her  hold 
on  Texas,  hoping  vainly  that  the  time  would  come  when  she  could  send 
in  an  armed  force  sufficient  to  overpower  and  permanently  fetter  her 
erstwhile  child.  Although  nearly  six  years  passed  after  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto  without  armed  aggression  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  that  govern- 
ment continually  refused  any  sign  of  recognition  of  Texan  independence^ 
and  this  policy  hindered  and  delayed  formal  recognition  on  the  part  of 
other  foreign  countries. 

^Mexican  Invasion. 

The  first  formal  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Mexico  was 

in  1842.  In  March  General  Masquez  suddenly  appeared  at  San  Antonio 

with  five  hundred  men,  and,  with  no  opposition  from  the  small  Texan 
force  stationed  there,  took  possession  of  the  city,  declared  the  authority 
of  Mexico,  and  two  days  later  departed.  Goliad  and  Refugio  were 
served  in  the  same  manner  bv  other  Mexican  troops,  but  the  entire  in- 
vasion was  only  a farcical  demonstration  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  result- 
ing merely  in  rousing  the  Texans  to  appreciation  of  danger  and  causing 
Houston  to  issue  a proclamation  to  the  people  to  hold  themselves  ready 

to  repel  invasion.  Congress  passed  a bill  for  carrying  on  an  offensive 

war  in  Mexico,  but  Houston  vetoed  this  in  the  face  of  much  public 
clamor.  But  in  July  there  was  a severe  engagement  on  the  XTieces  in 
which  a large  force  of  Mexicans  were  repulsed  by  two  hundred  volun- 
teers, and  on  September  i Uh  General  Woll  led  a second  expedition  to 
San  Antonio. 


Major  A.  S.  Miller  was  one  of  the  intrepid  pioneers  and  gallant  sol- 
diers connected  with  the  strenuous  early  days  of  Texas  and  a brief  rec- 
ord of  Ins  life  reads  more  like  a romance  than  a plain  biography.  He 
was  born  in  Randolph  countv,  X"orth  Carolina,  August  28,  1820,  and  he 
grew  to  young  boyhood  in  South  Carolina,  but  at  the  age  of  twelve  he 
came  to  Kentuckv  with  his  parents,  locating  in  Callawav  county.  In  the 
fall  of  1836  he  came  alone,  a mere  boy  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
into  the  then  new'  Republic  of  Texas,  locating  first  on  the  Brazos  river, 
in  Washington  county.  He  was  almost  without  means,  and  possessed 
of  only  his  own  hands  and  mdomita1>le  courage,  but  these  sufficed  to 
bring  him  renown  and  wealth  in  the  end.  In  that  early  day  he  had  be- 
came associated  in  close  ties  of  friendship  with  Henry  E.  AIcCulloch, 
who  afterward  became  Gen.  AIcCulloch,  and  this  warm  friendship  lasted 
all  through  their  lives.  Henry  E.  AIcCulloch  had  come  to  Texas  at  the 
same  time  as  }oung  Miller,  and  he  and  his  brother,  Ben.  AIcCulloch. 
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District  court  was  in  session,  all  the  activities  of  this  frontier  town 
on  such  a day  were  in  procuress,  and  no  thought  of  an  enemy’s  approach 
was  entertained  by  anyone.  It  was  a complete  siir])rise.  Nevertheless, 
the  citizens  did  not  surrender  without  a valiant  resistance.  Some  of 
them  took  refng’e  on  the  roof  of  a building-  borderintr  ]Main  plaza  and 
defended  themselves  for  a nnml)cr  of  hours.  Finally  realizing  the  pres- 
ence of  overpowerino-  nnmb'ers,  they  surrendered.  The  number  oif 
])risoners  was  fifty-two,  inclndini^'  the  district  judge,  several  lawyers, 
physicians,  surgeons  and  other  prominent  citizens. 

Under  the  title  “Thirty-six  Years  Ago,”  a writer  in  the  San  An- 
tonio Herald  in  1879  thus  describes  the  invasion  of  1842; 

The  month  of  March,  1842,  was  memorable  for  the  capture  of  San  Antonio 
hy  a ^Mexican  force  under  General  VasfU’ez.  The  few  Americans  who  were  here 
were  enabled  to  escape  in  good  time.  The  writer  was  in  Austin  when  the  news 
was  brought  by  Mr.  Coleman,  who  rode  the  ninety  miles  it  was  then  in  ten  hours, 
and  told  that  the  Mexicans  entered  San  Antonio  when  he  left  it  that  morning. 
This  unlooked-for  invasion  caused  the  government  to  concentrate  all  its  avail- 
able force  of  citizen  soldiery,  for  there  were  nO'  others  for  the  defense  of  Austin, 
the  seat  of  government,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  the  next  point  of  attack 
of  the  invading  force.  The  capital  was  fortified,  martial  law  was  declared  and 
no  one  allowed  to  leave,  and  so  passed  two  weeks.  There  was  then  no  settlements 
whatever  between  the  vicinity  of  Austin  and  San  Antonio,  and  the  beautiful, 
populous,  cultivated  country  you  now  pass  through  then  was  uninhabited.  After 


snb.ser|tiently  became  two  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  Texas,  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  as  soldiers,  not  only  in  the  early  fighting  of  the 
Texans  against  the  Indians  and  the  Mexicans,  but  also  later  as  officers 
in  the  Confederate  army.  At  the  time  of  Major  Miller’s  death,  which 
occurred  near  his  old  liome  in  Gonzales  county,  July  22,  1885,  Gen. 
Henry  E.  McCulloch  wrote  for  publication  a very  sympathetic  and 
eulogistic  appreciation  of  Major  Miller,  from  which  we  are  allowed 
to  take  the  most  of  the  facts  herein  related. 

After  living  in  Washington  county  for  a short  time,  Alsey  S.  Aliller 
moved  to  LaGrange  and  later  to  Gonzales  county,  where  he  made  his 
permanent  home.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a great  deal  of  his 
life  was  patriotically  given  up  as  a citizen  and  a soldier  for  the  state 
of  Texas,  he  was  a successful  man  in  his  business  affaifs,  dealing 
largely  in  horses,  mules  and  cattle  and  building  up  a fine  plantation  and 
ranch  at  his  home  place  in  Gonzales  county,  the  extent  of  his  holdings 
being  indicated  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war 
he  had  fifty  slaves  that  received  their  freedom.  In  the  early  days  he 
was  an  active  member  of  all  the  expeditions  organized  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Gonzales  county  and  surrounding  country  in  defending  their 
homes,  families  and  property  against  the  depredations  of  the  Mexicans 
and  Indians.  These  were  stirring  days  in  the  new  state  and  they  called 
not  in  vain  for  strong  hearts  and  valorous  deeds.  One  of  the  most 
formidable  raids  by  Indians  in  the  early  history  of  Texas  was  in  18^0, 
when  some  500  or  600  Comanches  entered  the  then  sparsely  settled 
country  lying  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Gonzales  county.  Re- 
sponding to  the  call  of  Capt.  Matthew  Caldwell,  there  was  a general  or- 
ganization of  the  settlers  to  resist  this  invasion,  and  young  Alsey  S. 
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a while  a small  party  of  us  slipped  through  the  grand  guards  and  the  outer 
pickets  and  finally  reached  San  Antonio,  to  find  that  Vasquez  had  not  staid  more 
than  a week,  but,  after  robbing  the  town,  had  returned  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

This  little  preliminary  statement  is  made  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Texans  in  San  Antonio  a few  months  later  in  the  same  year,  when  another  force, 
under  Gen.  Adrian  Woll,  approached  the  city.  Mr.  Truehart  tells  us  that  the 
district  court  was  in  session,  and  here  were  the  judge  of  the  court,  the  attorneys, 
the  jurors  and  the  neighbors.  Suddenly  the  news  is  received  that  a large  Mex- 
ican force  is  approaching  on  the  public  plaza : there  was  bustle  and  confusion, 
some  of  one  opinion,  some  of  another.  A public  meeting  was  held  at  nine  o'clock; 
twO'  respectable  Mexicans  stated  that  one  of  the  enemy's  spies  had  been  in  town 
the  night  before  and  informed  them  that  a large  force  would  enter  on  that  day, 
and  they  advised  our  immediate  retreat.  It  was,  however,  determined  that  the 
Aniericans  should  remain  a sufficient  time,  at  least,  to  ascertain  the  character  of 
the  force.  Many  believed  it  tO'  be  a band  of  robbers,  who  sought  to  frighten 
us  off  that  they  might  rob  the  town.  Spies  were  sent  out  to  obtain  information. 
Commissioners  were  selected  by  Mexican  citizens  to  go  to  the  camp  and  ascer- 
tain from  the  commanding  officer  the  object  of  his  visit.  If  it  was  a regular  invad- 
ing force,  the  commissioners  would  be  allowed  to  return,  but  if  they  were  robbers, 
they  probably  would  be  detained.  About  sunset  a Mexican  returned  and  reported 
that  they  had  come  in  sight  of  about  one  hundred  horses,  and  he  was  sent  back 
to  give  the  information.  The  impression  then  became  general  that  it  was  a rolw 
bing  party,  and  all  steps  were  taken  to  give  them  a warm  reception.  The  force 
of  Americans  was  about  seventy-five,  and  they  agreed  to  sleep  on  their  arms  at 


Miller  joined  a company  that  was  organized  by  Ben.  McCnlloch,  doing 
valiant  service  in  this  campaign  against  the  Indians. 

In  1842  occurred  a second  “rnnaway  scrape,”  in  which  hundreds 
of  Texans  hurriedly  left  their  homes,  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the 
^Mexican  general,  Vasqnez,  who  was  bent  upon  revenge  on  the  Texans 
for  wresting  Texas  from  iMexico.  This  also  called  for  cool-headed  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Texans  and  yonng  Miller,  still  in  Ben.  McCul- 
loch’s company,  went  to  San  Antonio  and  reported  to  Capt.  Jack  Haves, 
wh.o  was  in  defense  of  that  city  against  the  onslaught  of  the  Mexicans. 
Under  Capt.  Hayes’  instructions  the  iMcCulloch  companv  made  an  ex- 
pedition through  the  lower  coast  country  of  Texas,  as  a protective  meas- 
ure. In  September,  1842,  the  Mexican  general,  Woll,  invaded  Texas 
with  an  armv  of  1,500  men  and  for  this  campaign  Alsev  S.  Miller  joined 

Hawson  Massacre  in  1842. 

the  ill-fated  command  of  Capt.  Dawson,  composed  altogether  of  fiftv- 
four  men.  Capt.  Dawson’s  company  was  doomed  to  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  a superior  force  of  tlie  enemy  near  tlie  Salado  river,  near  San  An- 
tonio, and  of  the  fifty-four  men  forty-two  were  killed  outright,  ten 
were  captured  and  carried  into  Mexico  and  onlv  two  escaped,  viz. : 
young  Miller  and  Gonzalvo  \Voods.  This  Dawson  massacre  was  made 
the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  narrative  in  Sowell’s  history  of  the  Indian 
wars  in  Texas. 

Alsey  Miller,  for  his  services  and  bravery,  was  commissioned  a 
major  in  1850  by  Gov.  Hansboro  Beil.  In  spite  of  his  undoubted  fight- 
ing qualities.  Major  Miller  was  a man  of  most  lovable  character  and 
his  unselfish  and  patriotic  services  in  behalf  of  his  state  were  such  as  to 
place  his  name  very  high  in  her  history.  His  wife,  whom  he  married 
in  Gonzales  countw  as  IMiss  Permelia  King,  died  November  28,  1856. 
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llie  house  of  Sam  Maverick,  who  lived  at  the  corner  of  the  public  square.  There 
was  a sort  of  barricade  thrown  up  from  the  river  to  a river  crossing  about  where 
Geo.  Horner’s  store  now  is,  and  behind  it  most  of  the  men  slept.  At  the  early 
dawn  the  report  of  a heavy  piece  of  cannon  woke  us  up.  “They  are  coming, 
hoys,  sure  enough,”  was  the  remark.  The  morning  was  foggy,  and  in  a few 
moments  the  legs  only  of  the  soldiers  could  be  seen  filing  into  the  plaza,  by 
where  I^'rost’s  store  now  is,  and  when  they  got  towards  the  middle  of  the  plaza 
the  rifles  of  the  Americans  gave  them  a volley.  Some  one  remarked:  “You  are 

shooting  too  high !”  and  more  careful  aim  was  taken  next  time,  with  the  effect 
to  scatter  the  advance  that  was  coming  on  us.  Remember  that  all  this  time  we 
supposed  that  we  were  fighting  a robbing  party.  After  the  second  volley,  a 
countryman  came  crawling  towards  us,  saying:  “My  God,  men,  what  are  you 

doing?  You  are  shooting  at  an  army  of  thousands  of  men;”  and  by  this  time 
the  fog  had  cleared  enough  for  us  to  realize  what  we  had  done  and  the  position 
we  were  placed  in.  Soon  a white  flag  approached  and  Colonel  Carasco,  of  the 
Mexican  army,  demanded  to  know  the  meaning  of  such  foolishness,  stating  that 
we  had  fired  on  1,500  men  entering  the  town  with  music  playing  and  no  intention 
of  being  resisted,  and  demanding  the  surrender  in  five  minutes.  As  it  was  idle 
to  contend  against  such  a force,  three  of  our  number,  Mr.  S.  A.  Maverick, 
Vanness,  and  Jones,  were  deputed  to  arrange  terms  of  capitulation.  On  reaching 
General  Woll  he  was  found  to  be  in  a very  bad  humor;  said  that  twelve  of  his 
best  men  had  been  killed  by  our  fire.  He  was  informed  that  it  was  thought  a 
mere  robbing  party,  against  whom  they  were  authorized  to  defend  themselves, 


Col.  Wm.  A.  H.  Miller^  of  Cotulla,  whose  wide  legal  practice  and 
extensive  business  interests  have  brought  him  a general  acquaintance  all 
through  Texas,  was  born  in  Gonzales  county  in  1846,  his  parents  being 
Major  Alsey  S.  and  Permelia  (King)  Miller. 

William  A.  H.  AJiller  was  reared  in  Gonzales  county,  where  he  at- 
tended school.  Although  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age  when  the 
war  broke  out,  he  was  determined  to  enlist,  and  before  he  was  sixteen 
he  joined  Company  D,  Idiirty-second  Texas.  On  account  of  his  ex- 
treme youth,  his  father  tried  to  induce  him  to  leave  the  army,  but  he 
remained  steadfast  to  the  cause  and  was  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  de- 
partment until  the  close  of  the  conflict.  He  was  a participant  in  sev- 
eral campaigns,  the  most  notable  being  the  Confederate  campaign 
against  the  Red  River  expedition  of  Gen.  Banks,  After  the  close  of  the 
war  our  subject  resumed  his  education,  graduating  at  the  University 
of  W'aco  in  1870,  and  completing  the  course  in  the  law  department  of 
the  Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  in  1871.  This  same 
year  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Austin,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  actively  and  prominently  engaged  in  law  practice  in  the 
courts  of  Texas. 

After  living  at  Austin  for  eight  years  he  removed  to  Llano,  where 
he  remained  for  fifteen  years.  He  then  came  to  San  Antonio  where  he 
was  located  from  September,  1894,  until  June,  1902,  when  he  came  to 
his  present  home  in  Cotulla,  in  La  Salle  county. 

Always  prominent  in  political  life,  he  has  several  times  been  chosen 
to  positions  of  honor  and  importance.  While  at  Llano  he  was  elected 
district  attorney  for  the  thirty-third  judicial  di.strict,  embracing  a large 
scope  of  territory  and  extending  westward  to  the  Pecos.  Col.  Miller  is 
a moving  spirit  in  local  affairs  and  since  coming  to  Cotulla  has  become 
identified  with  the  present  remarkable  growth  and  advancement  of  this 
section  of  the  state. 
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and  they  did  not  know  they  were  attacking  a force  of  soldiers.  He  refused  per- 
mission to  return  home,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  onr  army.  We  then  sur- 
rendered on  condition  granted  of  humane  treatment.  Several  of  onr  citizens 
returned  to  their  homes  undiscovered  and  thus  escaped  capture,  and  some  few 
others  made  good  their  escape  by  flight. 

'The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  ten  or  twelve  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded, 
all  of  whom  afterward  died,  with  the  exception  of  two;  besides  suffering  a con- 
siderable loss  in  horses.  Although  subjected  to  a quite  lively  fire  from  both 
artillery  and  infantry  the  loss  of  our  side  was  nothing,  save  a ferocious  dog  and 
an  indiscreet  old  hen,  who,  wandering  too  near  the  enemy’s  lines,  was  cap- 
tured. After  the  surrender,  we  were  marched  to  the  courthouse,  where  our 
names,  etc.,  were  taken  down.  We  were  then  confined  in  the  corporation  hall 
under  guard.  We  were  fifty-five  Americans  and  one  ^Mexican.  I left  my  blan- 
ket at  tbe  house  where  1 stopped.  1 was  not  permitted  to  go  after  it,  nor  to 
go  to  my  room  to  get  my  clothes.  Every  one  of  us  seemed  to  be  in  compar- 
atively good  spirits,  regardless  of  the  future.  Many  of  those  who  were  not  pris- 
oners were  permitted  to  see  us,  always  accompanied  by  an  officer.  During  our 
stay  in  San  Antonio,  we  were  kindly  treated  by  the  citizens,  both  Americans  and 
Mexicans,  but'  were  not  permitted  lO'  have  any  communication  with  our  friends 
unless  in  presence  of  some  officer.  In  the  evening  a list  of  our  names,  profes- 
sions, and  birthplaces  was  made.  Twelfth,  Monda}q  General  Woll’s  proclamation 
and  general  order  translated  and  permission  granted  by  General  Woll  to  send 
them  on  to  the  settlements  on  the  Guadalupe  river.  At  the  same  time  a letter 
is  sent  giving  an  account  of  our  misfortune.  Several  of  those  captured  were 
citizens  of  other  counties  of  the  republic  and  were  attending  court  on  business. 

News  of  the  cajAure  of  San  Antonio  soon  spread  to  the  surround- 
ing' country.  Colonel  Matthew  Caldwell,  with  a force  of  over  two  hun- 
dred, collected  largely  from  Gonzales,  took  np  a position  in  the  Salado 
IxDttom  about  six  miles  east  of  town.  By  a ruse  he  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing out  the  Mexicans  to  his  well  protected  position,  and  in  the  battle 
that  followed  the  latter  lost  heavily.  But  at  the  same  time  a reinforce- 
ment of  Texans  coming  up  were  surrounded  bv  the  enemy  and  after 
two-thirds  of  them  \vere  slain  the  rest  were  forced  to  surrender,  only 
two  succeeding  in  making  their  escape.  A day  or  so  later,  September  20, 
Woll,  who  had  lost  heavily  in  this  invasion,  withdrew  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  sending  his  prisoners  on  foot  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 

This  second  invasion,  following  so  closely  upon  the  first,  threw 
Texas  into  a furor  of  military  preparation.  Volunteers  were  ordered 
to  rendezvous  at  San  Antonio  for  an  invasion  of  Mexico,  and  General 
Somervell  was  to  take  command.  But  warfare  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  state  was  not  destined  to  successful  culmination,  the  government  it- 
self failed  to  espouse  the  cause  with  sufficient . warmth,  the  army  was 
badly  equipped  and  generated,  and  the  whole  afifair  degenerated  into 
little  better  than  a raid.  The  volunteers  were  clamorous  to  have  Gen- 
eral Burleson  take  command,  and  this  contention  helped  in  the  ruin  of 
the  expedition.  Somervell,  on  arriving  at  Columbus  on  tbe  Colorado 
and  finding  some  two  or  three  hundred  men  collected  and  awaiting  Bur- 
leson, disbanded  them  and  himself  returned  to  Matagorda.  In  October 
be  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  volunteers  at  San  Antonio,  and 
on  arriving  there  he  found  some  twelve  hundred  men,  ill  disciplined  and 
poorly  provided,  but  most  of  them  eager  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande  and 
carry  on  war  in  Mexico.  Somervell  showed  absolute  indifiference  to 
the  enterprise,  and,  perhaps  acting  under  orders  from  Houston,  made 
little  progress  toward  actual  invasion.  Consequently  many  of  the  vol- 
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unteers  deserted,  and  what  remained  of  tlie  force,  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  set  out  on  the  marcli  and  reached  Laredo  on  the  Rio 
(Irande  early  in  I)ecenil)er.  Here  instead  of  crossing  the  river,  a delay 
was  made  and  two  hundred  more  abandoned  the  army  and  returned 
home.  Somervell  then  marched  down  the  Texas  side  of  the  river,  and' 
crossed  over  and  occupied  the  town  of  Guerrero,  but  on  the  following 
day  returned  to  the  Texas  side  and  ordered  a retreat  to  Gonzales,  where 
the  army  was  to  l^e  disbanded. 

The  Mier  Expedition. 

The  venturesome  spirits  of  the  enterprise  were  not  to  be  balked  in 
this  fashion,  however,  and  when  Somervell  with  two  hundred  men 
started  back  the  remaining  three  hundred  flatly  refused  to  follow,  and 
proceeded  to  elect  Colonel  William  S.  Fisher  to  lead  them  on  their  ca- 
reer of  glorious  conquest.  Henceforth,  then,  the  course  of  this  expedition 
is  without  official  countenance  and  the  participants  are  in  the  role  of  ad- 
venturers. The  band  descended  the  river  to  Mier,  and  after  making 
a requisition  on  the  alcalde  for  provisions  and  waiting  in  the  vicinity 
for  several  days,  a large  Mexican  force  came  up  and  entered  the  town. 
On  the  25th  of  December  the  Americans  crossed  the  river  and  engaged 
them,  although  several  times  inferior  in  point  of  number.  The  follow- 
ing morning  the  Texans  forced  their  way  into  the  town  and  more  than 
held  their  own  for  some  hours.  But  treachery  overmatched  their 
prowess.  They  were  deceived  into  believing  an  overwhelming  forcr 
of  the  enemy  to  be  in  the  town,  and  their  own  dangerous  position  and 
limited  supply  of  ammunition  induced  the  majority,  after  much  opposi- 
tion from  the  wiser  ones,  to  surrender. 

This  unfortunate  band  of  two  hundred  and  Cfty  men  were  started 
out  on  the  long  march  to  Mexico,  undergoing  the  usual  lot  of  prisoners 
taken  by  Mexicans.  When  they  arrived  at  the  hacienda  del  Salado, 
where  they  were  placed  in  a large  corral,  by  a sudden  rush  they  over- 
powered the  guards,  seized  the  arms  stacked  in  the  courtyard,  and  by 
a fierce  charge  scattered  the  Mexicans  m front  of  them  and  were  soon 
free  and  on  their  way  back  home.  Some  days  later,  fearing  capture, 
they  left  the  regular  roads  and  took  to  the  mountains,  and  after  wan- 
dering about  for  some  time  and  becoming  weakened  by  hunger  and 
hardship  they  surrendered  to  a cavalry  force  of  the  enemy  and  were 

The  Bean  Lottery. 

brought  back  to  Salado.  Here  one  of  the  infamous  orders  of  Santa 
Anna  was  carried  out.  The  prisoners  were  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  in  number,  and  an  equal  number  of  beans,  seventeen  of  which  were 
black  and  the  rest  white,  were  placed  in  a vessel,  and  the  unfortunates 
each  required  to  draw  one.  The  black  bean  was  the  lot  of  death,  and 
at  sunset  of  the  same  day  the  wretched  seventeen  were  seated  upon 
a log  and  shot  to  death.  The  survivors  were  sent  to  Mexico,  where 
they  endured  untold  sufferings  in  the  fortress  of  Perote.  Several  of 
them  effected  their  escape  by  tunneling  out,  and  those  who  had  not 
in  the  meantime  died  were  released  in  September,  1844.  The  disastrous 
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ending  of  this  invasion  was  on  a par  with  that  of  the  previous  Santa  Ee 
expedition. 

The  remaining  troubles  with  Mexico  were  much  complicated  by 
the  causes  leading  np  to  annexation  with  the  United  States.  In  18-13 
England  used  her  inilnence  with  Santa  Anna  so  successfully  that  a ces- 
sation of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon  and  commissioners  appointed  from 
eacli  nation  were  to  meet  and  arrange  terms  of  peace.  xUfter  much  de- 
lay the  commissioners  were  appointed  and  met  at  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
in  Eebrnary,  18^4,  an  armistice  was  signed  by  which  hostilities  were 
to  cease  until  negotiations  for  peace  could  be  made,  but  Houston  would 
not  sign  this  armistice  because  it  referred  to  Texas  as  a department 
of -Mexico.  Therefore  on  June  16  Santa  Anna  declared  hostilities  to  be 
resumed  on  the  part  of  ]\fexico,  which  nation,  however,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  history  of  the  republic,  made  only  threats  and  preparations 
for  war. 
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Geriman  Colonization  in  Southwest  Texas. 

Xo  luovcmcnt  bavin, e;"  its  inception  during  the  life  of  the  Republic 
had  more  important  bearing  on  the  future  welfare  and  development  of 
Texas,  and  especially  the  great  area  of  Southwest  Texas,  than  the  or- 
ganized German  emigration,  which  was  well  under  way  by  the  close 
of  the  republican  period.  To  the  German  people  who  came  to  Texas  be- 
ginning with  the  early  forties  are  due  the  founding  and  much  of  the 
subsequent  growth  and  development  of  such  splendid  towns  as  Xew 
Braunfels,  Eredericksburg,  Kerrville,  and  for  a long  time  the  German 
population  of  San  Antonio  was,  outside  of  the  Mexican,  the  largest  na- 
tional group,  and  the  most  effective  and  substantial  in  citizenship  and  in- 
dustry. 

While  Texas  was  benefitted  by  the  arrival  of  Germans  before  the 
time  of  the  organized  enterprises  now  to  be  described,  it  is  certain  that 
those  eff'orts  first  directed  large  numbers  of  this  people  to  Texas,  and 
set  in  motion  the  current  of  that  immigration  which  flowed  on  for  many 
years  afterward  and  has  resulted  in  making  Southwest  Texas  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  German- American  population. 

■ 'Tn  the  year  1842,’*  wrote  Olmsted  in  1857,  ‘‘among  many  schemes 
evolved  in  Germany  bv  the  social  stir  of  the  time,  and  patronized  bv 
certain  princes,  from  motives  of  policy,  was  one  of  real  promise.  It  was 
an  association,  of  which  Count  Castell  was  the  head,  for  the  diminution 
of  pauperism  by  the  organized  assistance  and  protection  of  emigrants. 
At  this  time,  annexation  bein,g  already  almost  a certaintv,  speculators 
who  represented  the  owners  of  large  tracts  of  Texas  land,  appeared  in 
Germany,  with  glowing  accounts  of  their  cheanness  and  richness.  They 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  attention  of  this  association,  whose  leaders  were 
pleased  with  the  isolated  situation,  as  offering  a more  tangible  and  dur- 
able connection  with  their  emigrants,  and  opening  a new  source  of  wealth 
and  possible  power.” 

The  Mainzer  Adelsverein.^ 

It  was  the  nobility  that  undertook  the  organization  of  systematic 
emigration  of  German  people  to  Texas.  Among  the  officers  who  were 
fascinated  with  the  idea  of  planting  a colony  in  the  independent  and 
liberty-loving  land  of  Texas,  the  one  who  gave  the  movement  a start 
and  practical  direction  was  Count  Castell,  of  Mainz.  The  exact  mo- 
tives for  the  undertaking  cannot  be  definitely  stated,  though  a ,gener- 
ous  philanthropy  seems  to  have  been  the  main  end  sought,  with  the 
furnishing  of  a safe  home  for  the  overcrowded  German  peoples  and 
perhaps  the  upbuilding  of  an  exclusive  German  colony  on  foreign  soil 
as  the  practical  results. 

April  20,  1842,  at  Biebrich  on  the  Rhine,  about  fourteen  German 
princes  and  counts  constituted  themselves  a society  “for  the  purpose 
of  buying  estates  in  the  Republic  of  Texas.”  Two  representatives. 
Count  Boos-Waldeck  and  Victor  Leiningen,  were  despatched  to  Texas 

^ “Fest-Aiisgabe  zuin  fiinfzip-jahrigen  Jubilaum  der  Deutschen  Colonie  Fried- 
ricbsburg.”  Robert  Penniger.  1896. 
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to  select  lands  under  the  contract  system  as  adopted  by  the  Texas  con- 
gress in  February,  1842.  Failing  to  secure  a grant  from  con- 
gress on  satisfactory  terms.  Count  Waldeck  finally  secured  a choice 
tract  in  Fayette  county,  and  on  his  return  to  Germany  in  January,  184-I, 
reported  adversely  to  any  extensive  scheme  of  colonization,  since  the 
society  did  not  possess  the  means  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  \Trein  had  been  induced  to  buy  a worth- 
less contract,  ofliered  by  a .swindling  Frenchman,  and  in  spite  of  \Xa\- 
deck’s  disapprobation  and  subsequent  withdrawal  from  the  society,  pre- 
parations were  begun  for  the  sending  of  the  first  colony.  “The  folly 
and  shortsightedness  that  characterized  the  leaders  of  the  \Trein  in 
this  and  subsequent  transactions,  were  almost  puerile.  In  fact,  they 
possessed  little  business  ability,  and  were  completely  taken  in  by  intrigu- 
ing adventurers.” 

In  the  winter  of  1843-44  the  society  was  reorganized  as  a stock 
company,  under  the  name  of  “Society  for  the  protection  of  German 
emigrants  to  Texas.”  a name  that  soon  yielded,  in  popular  speech,  to 
‘Alainzer  Adelsverein.” 

Prince  Solms. 

In  iMay,  1844,  Prince  Carl  Solms-Braunfels,  as  general  agent,  ac- 
companied by  the  wily  Frenchman  D'Orvanne,  set  out  for  Texas  to  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  of  the  first  load  of  emigrants  in  the  following  fall. 
On  his  arrival  Prince  Solms  soon  discovered  the  invalidity  of  the  alleged 
land  grant.  “A  troop  of  colonists  coming  and  no  land  to  settle  them  on,” 
was  the  way  he  expressed  his  dilemma  to  the  society.  But  even  this  ex- 
perience with  the  Frenchman  did  not  teach  the  home  company  caution, 
and  it  immediately  fell  victim  to  even  worse  snares  laid  by  an  American. 
Henry  Fisher,  representing  a firm  of  empresarios  named  Fisher  and 
i\Iiller,  ofifered  the  society  a colony  contract,  which  had  only  eight  months 
to  run,  and  which  designated  a tract  of  land  on  the  upper  Colorado  river, 
far  beyond  the  frontier  and  in  the  midst  of  hostile  Indian  tribes.  The 
prospectus  of  the  grant  was,  however,  most  alluring,  describing  a beau- 
tifully undulating  surface,  richly  supplied  with  water  from  the  Llano, 
Colorado  and  San  Sal)a  rivers,  and  admirably  fitted  for  agriculture.  Ig- 
norant of  the  geography  of  the  country  and  of  the  precise  limitations  and 
obligations  implied  in  Texas  colony  contracts,  the  society  bought  the 
paper  grant  for  nine  thousand  dollars.  The  same  amount,  wisely  ex- 
pended, would  have  bought  outright  over  a hundred  thousand  acres  of 
good  land,  within  easy  reach,  whereas  the  contract  gave  them  nothing 
more  than  a privilege  of  locating  a certain  number  of  families  in  a cer- 
tain locality  and  within  a certain  period  of  time,  and  not  until  all  the 
conditions  were  fulfilled  did  the  society  come  into  legal  possession  of  the 
land.  The  plan  was  foredoomed  to  failure. 

Colonizer  Solms,  in  Texas  while  these  transactions  were  taking  place, 
was  in  a difficult  predicament.  The  first  lot  of  emigrants  were  due  to 
arrive  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  with  the  Fisher  and  Miller  grant  lying 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  settlement,  there  was  not  a foot  of  land  at  the 
disposal  of  the  colonists  when  they  should  arrive.  Some  temporary  pro- 
visions had  to  be  made  at  once.  He  began  negotiations  for  a tract  lying 
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on  the  way  from  the  gulf  to  the  grant,  situated  on  the  Comal  river,  and 
also  selected  a landing  place  for  the  emigrants  on  Matagorda  bay,  at  a 
place  he  called  Carl’s  Haven  (later  Indianola).  The  first  sailing  vessel 
with  its  load  of  German  homeseekers  arrived  November  23,  1844,  and 
two  others  shortly  followed.  Altogether  there  were  two  hundred  fam- 
ilies, or  about  seven  hundred  persons,  among  them  a physician  and  sur- 
geon, surveyor,  engineer,  carpenters,  masons,  saddlers,  millers,  bakers, 
and  other  mechanics,  and  with  a bountiful  equipment  of  wares  and  sup- 
plies. From'  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  it  appeared  that  the  colony  was 
undertaken  with  the  most  favorable  auspices. 

New  Braunfels. 

On  arriving  at  Matagorda  bay,  the  emigrants  had  to  adapt  their 
plans  to  existing  circumstances,  and  soon  the  journey  from  the  coast  to 
the  designated  situation  on  the  Comal  was  begun.  Prince  Solms  closed 
a contract  for  this  land  on  March  14,  1845,  ^ few  days  later  the  first 

company  of  colonists  arrived.  Encamping  on  this  beautiful  location,  they 
eagerly  went  to  work  laying  out  residence  lots,  garden  and  fields  for  the 
new  city,  to  which  the  leader  gave  the  name  New  Braunfels,  after  his 
own  home.  On  the  hill  overlooking  the  city  Prince  Solms  had  a large 
block  house  erected,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  ‘‘Sophienburg.”  For 
protection  the  colonists  built,  where  the  Catholic  church  now  stands,  a 
sort  of  palisade  fort,  which  they  called  “Zinkenburg.”  Such  names, 
suggesting  medieval  fortresses,  indicate  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  rather 
visionary  colonizer.  He  endeavored  to  give  a military  character  to  the 
colony,  and  to  impress  the  Indians  and  make  them,  keep  aloof,  he  in- 
augurated military  demonstrations  and  the  firing  of  an  evening  salute, 
measures  that  indeed  had  their  effect  on  the  native  tribes.  It  is  thought 
that  Solms  tried  to  transplant  in  the  western  wilderness  many  of  the 
autocratic  customs  and  ceremonials  of  a medieval  age,  with  the  result  that 
his  position  of  authority  was  soon  brought  into  contempt  and  ridicule. 
But  no  more  serious  fault  can  be  found  with  his  administration  than  that 
he  did  not  possess  sufficient  business  ability  to  overcome  the  shortsighted 
folly  of  the  Verein’s  directors  in  Germany.  Because  of  their  overcred- 
ulous  trust  in  Fisher’s  representations,  they  failed  to  make  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  the  colony,  and  in  consequence  Solms  was 
obliged  to  borrow  large  sums  in  America.  Reaching  the  limit  in  this 
direction,  and  being  pursued  by  his  creditors,  he  was  arrested  by  them 
in  Galveston,  and  was  onlv  rescued  from  this  dishonorable  position  by  his 
friend  and  successor  in  office,  Ottfried  Hans  von  Meusebach  (naturalized 
as  a Texas  citizen  under  the  name  John  O.  Meusebach). 

The  latter  on  his  arrival  in  New  Braunfels  in  the  spring  of  1845 
found  the  financial  affairs  of  the  colonv  in  a most  deplorable  condition. 
Reckless  expenditures  on  the  credit  of  the  Verein  had  been  made,  no 
system  of  bookkeeping  was-  maintained,  and  Meusebach  found  himself 
besieged  by  a host  of  creditors.  But  his  executive  ability  and  energy 
proved  equal  to  the  situation,  bad  as  it  was.  To  him  belongs  the  credit 
of  saving  the  colony,  and  he  was  so  honored  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  founding  of  New  Braunfels  and  Fredericksburg. 

Though  already  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  over  $20,000,  and  without 
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means  properly  to  provide  for  the  colony  already  established,  the  Verein, 
m tne  rail  01  ii^45,  sent  out  anoiner  expeaition,  01  more  tJian  lour  tliou- 
sana  emigrants,  uesiaes  evoivmg  oraer  out  01  tne  cnaotic  attairs  at  i\evv 
jjrauiiteib,  ivieusebacii  now  Had  to  prepare  some  kind  of  Home  lor  tms  new 
army  ot  Homeseekers.  J:ie  bougnt,  on  credit,  ten  tnousand  acres  01  neaa- 
rigiit  lana,  eignty  miles  nortnwest  01  liraunieis,  on  tne  jt^edernales  river, 
on  tile  Dorder  01  tiie  inaian  country.  IHis  was  laid  ott  into  small  lots, 
and  became  tlie  site  01  breaericksburg.  With  tne  coming  01  the  new  lot 
ui  emigrants,  me  aeots  01  me  V erein  Had  mounted  to  over  ^{>140, 000,  to 
meet  wmcn  xVieusebacn  nad  tne  small  sum  of  1^524,000. 

me  nve  tnousana  poor  people  who  lanaed  on  tne  Texas  coast  during 
the  ioiiowmg  winter  and  spring  endured  inconceivable  Hardships.  Tne 
war  lor  annexation  Having  now  begun,  tlie  country  Had  been  stripped 
01  provisions  ana  tlie  means  01  transportation  by  the  army.  i\eimer 
looa  nor  snelter  Had  been  provided  by  me  associaaon.  i'estiience  beteil 
mose  encampea  unaer  me  not  summer  sun  aiong  me  coast.  Many  died, 
and  wretciiedness  overtook  all.  Ut  tHe  survivors,  many  reached  the 
uerman  settlements;  many  settled  as  laoorers  m American  towns.  VVitH 
some  ot  them  MeusebacH  founded  Fredericksburg. 

"bucH  was  me  unhappy  Degmnmg.  i^ut  the  wretchedness  is  already 
forgotten.  Things  soon  inendea.  i\ow,  alter  seven  years,  1 do  not  know 
a prettier  picture  01  contented  prosperity  than  we  witnessed  at  Aew 
Urauntels.’  (Ulmsted.j 

July  20,  1647,  having  placed  the  colonies  on  such  a basis  that  their 
existence  could  not  be  threatened  irom  without,  MeusebacH  resigned  his 
othce,  and  was  succeeded  by  id.  Spies.  Spies  and  ilerif  while  m Ger- 
many had  entered  into  a contract  with  the  v erein  to  found  a new  colony. 
'I'His,  the  so-called  "DarmstadT’  settlement,  which  was  located  below 
Castell  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Llano,  was  founded  on  a communistic 
basis  and  was  given  the  name  “Bettma ' after  the  authoress  Bettina  von 
Arnim.  The  colony  did  not  live  long,  and  after  a short  time  its  members 
joined  some  of  the  older  settlements. 

The  Bettina  Colony. 

The  communistic  colony  of  Bettina  owed  its  origin  to  Prince  Solms 
and  Jtl.  Spies,  whose  writings  and  speeches  caused  a sensation  among 
the  students  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Giessen,  in  a stirring 
address  before  the  students  m Darmstadt,  Drmce  Solms  pictured  Texas 
as  a land  of  wonderful  but  undeveloped  resources,  where  talent  that,  m 
Germany,  would  receive  little  recognition,  might  reap  great  rewards. 

“it  was  m this  way^  that  Gustav  Schleicher,  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Giessen  and  an  engineer,  and  Wundt,  a student  of  law,  were 
won  lor  the  enterprise.  A communistic  society  was  organized  of  which 
friendship,  freedom  and  equality  were  the  watchwords,  it  had  no  reg- 
ular scheme  of  governmeni,  so  far  as.i  know,  in  fact,  being  commun- 
istic, the  association  would  not  brook  the  tyranny  of  a ruler.  But  the 
guiding  spirits  were,  by  common  consent,  Messrs.  Wagner,  Herff, 
bcHleicher,  and  Schenck.  . . 

^ From  an  interview  with  Louis  Reinhardt,  reported  in  Tex.  Hist.  xTssn. 
Quarterly,  1896. 
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The  party,  consisting  of  about  forty  men,  sailed  from  Hamburg  in 
April,  1847,  arriving  in  Galveston  the  following  July.  Thence  they 
proceeded  on  to  XTw  Rraunfels  and  to  Ercdericksburg,  and  from  there 
to  the  tract  set  aside  for  them  on  the  Llano. 

‘Tn  the  summer  of  1848  our  colony  of  Bettina  went  to  pieces.  As  I 
have  said,  it  was  a communistic  society  and  accordingly  had  no  real  gov- 
ernment. Since  everybody  was  to  work  if  he  pleased  and  when  he 
l)leased,  the  result  was  that  less  and  less  work  was  done  as  time  pro- 
gressed. Most  of  the  professional  men  wanted  to  do  the  directing  and 
ordering,  while  the  mechanics  and  laborers  were  to  carry  out  their  plans. 
Of  course,  the  latter  failed  to  see  the  justice  of  this  ruling,  and  so  no  one 
did  anything.  We  had  made  a field  and  raised  two  hundred  bushels  of 
corn — our  whole  year’s  crop.  According  to  our  contract  with  the  Adels- 
verein,  this  company  was  to  furnish  us  supplies  for  the  first  year,  but  the 
iText  we  were  to  shift  for  ourselves.”  Eoreseeing  the  ultimate  failure  of 
the  colony,  Mr.  Reinhardt  withdrew  and  thereafter  made  his  home  in 
De  Witt  county.  “When,  after  forty-eight  years,  I met  Dr.  Herff  in  San 
Antonio,  we  found  that  as  far  as  both  of  us  could  determine,  ten  of  our 
company  were  still  living.” 

Eerdinand  Herff,  M.  D.,  physician  and  surgeon  of  San  Antonio, 
a scientist  of  great  breadth  of  knowledge  and  research,  has  endeared 
himself  to  the  general  public  by  a large  efficiency  in  afifairs  and  through 
a kindly  spirit  and  broad  humanitarian  ism  that  has  prompted  many  kindly 
acts  and  noble  deeds  performed  in  quiet  unostentatious  manner  without 
seeking  the  reward  of  public  applause. 

Dr.  Herff  was  born  at  Darmstadt,  Germany,  in  1820,  a son  of  Chris- 
tian and  Elizabeth  (Meusenbach)  Herff.  The  father  was  a distinguished 
member  of  the  legal  profession  and  in  his  native  province  occupied  the 
highest  judicial  office,  corresponding  to  that  of  chief  justice  of  a state. 
The  family  belonged  to  the  nobility.  Dr.  Herff  acquired  a gymnasium 
education  in  Darmstadt  and  his  classical  and  medical  education  in  the 
universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin,  and  graduated  at  Giessen  in  1842;  in 
1892.  he  received  his  jubilee  diploma  from  that  institution.  After  prac- 
ticing medicine  at  Darmstadt  and  other  places  in  Germany,  in  1846  he 
came  to  America  as  a representative  of  the  German  Immigration  Com- 
pany, the  leaders  of  which  were,  like  Dr.  Herff,  of  the  better  class  of 
German  families,  representing  the  student  and  professional  life  of  the 
fatherland.  Dr.  Herff  at  that  time  had  already  achieved  considerable 
reputation  not  only  as  a physician  but  also  as  a writer.  As  agent  for  the 
colony  he  first  considered  a location  in  Wisconsin,  but  in  1847  came  to 
Texas,  and  the  German  Immigration  Company  offering  large  grants  of 
land,  free  transportation,  etc.,  for  the  colony,  it  was  decided  to  locate  it 
in  this  state.  This  colony  was  therefore  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Llano, 
in  what  is  now  Llano  countv.  This  was  one  of  the  various  colonies  which 
about  that  time  located  in  Southwestern  Texas.  All  the  German  colonies 
comprised  about  seven  thousand  immigrants.  The  German  colonization 
is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  history  of  Southwestern  Texas,  for  mauy 
of  these  people  of  German  birth . and  their  descendants  have  become 
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jjroniinent  in  the  history  of  Texas  in  connection  with  its  business,  pro- 
fessional, political  and  social  life. 

His  mission  accomplished  in  connection  with  the  colony.  Dr.  Herff, 
early  in  1848,  returned  to  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  wedding  the  lady 
to  whom  he  had  previously  plighted  his  troth.  He  was  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  army,  having  come  to  America  on  leave  of  absence  and 
upon  his  return  to  Germany  was  made  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  gov- 
ernment army  which  contended  with  the  revolutionists  of  1848.  This 
lasted,  however,  only  a short  time,  and  in  1849  Herff  again  came  to 
Texas  to  settle  permanently  and  become  an  American  citizen,  bringing 
his  wife  with  him.  He  located  for  six  months  in  the  German  town  of 
XTw  Braunfels,  Gomal  county,  and  then  came  to  San  Antonio,  where  he 
has  since  continuously  practiced  medicine.  At  that  time  the  city  con- 
tained a population  of  only  about  two  thousand  inhabitants.  Elis  busi- 
ness has  grown  with  the  city’s  rapid  development  and  for  many  years  he 
has  occupied  a foremost  place  here  as  a physician  and  surgeon. 

During  the  period  of  the  Civil  war  Dr.  Herff  was  surgeon  of  a 
brigade  of  Home  Guards  in  the  Confederate  service.  Notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  for  he  has  now  passed  the  eighty-sixth  milestone  on 
life’s  journey,  he  still  does  considerable  office  practice,  his  office  being 
in  his  old  home  at  Xffi.  308  East  Houston  street,  which  he  built  in  1856, 
although  there  had  been  no  street  cut  through  at  that  time.  The  resi- 
dence is  now  surrounded  by  big  business  blocks  in  the  commercial  center 
of  the  city  and  stands  as  a relic  of  former  days  and  a mute  reminder  of 
conditions  which  existed  here  a half  century  ago.  Dr.  Herff  belongs  to 
numerous  medical  societies,  including  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  American  Gynecological  Society,  and  he  has  contributed  many 
articles  to  the  professional  ])ress  on  surgery  and  gynecology. 

As  stated.  Dr.  Herff  on  his  return  to  Germany  was  married,  the 
lady  of  his  choice  being  iMatilda  Klingelhoefer,  who  was  born  in  Giessen 
in  1823.  They  have  five  living  children  and  lost  one  son.  Dr.  John  Herff, 
who  was  a physician  and  died  in  San  Antonio  in  1882.  The  latter’s  son, 
Dr.  John  B.  Herfif,  is  a young  physician  of  San  Antonio,  who  was  grad- 
uated from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  the 
class  of  1902  and  is  a representative  in  the  third  generation  of  the  Herff 
family  connected  with  the  medical  profession  in  San  Antonio.  The  sur- 
viving members  of  the  family  of  Dr.  Herff,  Sr.,  are:  Ferdinand,  who  is 

cashier  of  the  San  Antonio  N^ational  Bank ; Charles,  a ranchman ; Adolph, 
a physician  of  San  Antonio ; August  A.,  an  architect  of  this  city ; and 
Wdlliam  L.,  who  is  secretary  for  the  San  Antonio  Loan  & Trust  Com- 
pany. 

Dr.  Herff  has  done  much  benevolent  and  charitable  work  in  the  line 
of  his  profession,  all  of  which  has  been  performed  unostentatiously, 
prompted  by  humanitarian  principles  and  with  no  desire  for  public  notice 
or  commendation.  Moreover,  he  is  a scientist  and  in  Europe  studied 
under  the  famous  Alexander  Von  Humboldt.  Although  he  has  led  a 
busy  life  he  has  an  extensive  knowledge  as  a botanist  and  naturalist.  He 
possesses  a mind  of  rare  compass  and  his  life  record  is  another  proof  of 
the  statement  that  old  age  is  not  necessarily  a synonym  of  weakness  and 
need  not  suggest  as  a matter  of  course  idleness  or  want  of  occupation. 
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On  the  contrary  there  is  an  old  age  which  grows  stronger  and  better  in- 
tellectually and  spiritually  as  the  years  go  by,  giving  out  of  its  rich  stores 
of  wisdom  and  experience,  and  such  has  been  the  life  of  Dr.  Herff.  He 
has  long  been  accounted  one  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  medical 
]3rofession  in  Texas  and  is  today  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  know 
him. 

Castro  Colony. 

Another  important  colony  of  the  republic  was  that  founded  by  Henry 
Castro.  Since  he  obtained  his  immigrants  from  Alsace  and  the  Rhine 
provinces,  many  of  them  being  French  or  of  the  so-called  Alsatian  race, 
it  is  usual  to  distinguish  Castro’s  Alsatian  colony  from  the  other  German 
colonies,  although  the  distinction  is  not  important. 

All  the  contracts  for  the  settlement  of  this  state  made  with  Mexico, 
or  with  the  government  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  ceased  to  be  of  force 
and  effect  when  on  March  2,  1836,  Texas  declared  her  independence. 
For  five  years,  until  February  4,  1841,  there  was  no  law  authorizing  col- 
onial contracts  and  grants.  Then  a law  was  passed  authorizing 
the  president  under  certain  conditions  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
the  colonization  of  wild  lands  in  Northwest  and  Southwest  Texas, 
and  under  this,  grants  were  made  and  contracts  entered  into  with 

Peters,  Henry  F.  Fisher  and  Burchard  Miller,  Charles  Fenton 

Mercer  and  Henry  Castro.  Castro’s  colony  lay  west  of  the  Medina  river 
— its  eastern  boundary,  strange  to  say,  being  four  miles  west  of  the  stream 
named.  But  Mr.  Castro  at  once  bought  the  land  betw^een  his  eastern 
boundary  and  the  Medina  from  the  private  parties  then  owning  it,  and 
thereby  secured  a front  on  what  was  then,  if  not  now,  a stream  of  con- 
stantly running  water.  The  Castro  contract  was  entered  into  on  the  15th 
day  of  January,  1842.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Castro,  who  was  an  edu- 
cated and  most  accomplished  gentleman,  was  appointed  by  President 
Houston  to  the  position  of  consul  general  to  France.  Owing  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Texas  in  1842  and  other  obstacles,  Mr.  Castro’s  contract  which 
was  originally  only  for  five  years,  was  extended  three  years.  This  ex- 
tension was  not  granted,  though,  until  at  his  own  cost  he  had  brought 
over  and  landed  seven  hundred  immigrants  on  the  territory  assigned 
him. 

John  Conrad  Beckmann,  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  San  An- 
tonio, who  died  April  12,  1907,  aged  ninety-two  years,  was  born  at  Ruelle, 
Westphalia,  not  far  from  Osnabrueck,  where  the  celebrated  German 
university  is  located,  June  13,  1815.  His  father  was  keeper  of  the 
monastery  and  brewe.d  and  baked  for  its  Monks.  His  uncle  was  a Cath- 
olic bishop  and  he  was  reared  a very  devout  Catholic.  He  left  Germany 
in  1839  and  landed  in  New  York,  where  he  spent  a couple  of  years.  On 
his  way  from  Germany  here  he  met  and  became  betrothed  to  Regina 
^Mueller,  a Swiss  maiden  whose  home  was  in  Zurich.  She  was  a Lutheran 
and  he  a Catholic,  and  he  stated  he  had  a world  of  trouble  in  getting  mar- 
ried. The  authorities  in  Switzerland  would  not  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  until  he  should  have  first  become  a citizen  of  Switzerland.  He 
concluded  to  try  the  German  authorities  and  they  would  not  perform  the 
ceremony  until  his  bride  had  become  a member  of  the  Catholic  church, 
which  she  declined  to  do,  so  they  concluded  to  wait. 
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He  left  her  beside  the  beautiful  mountains  in  Switzerland  and  sailed 
away  to  New  York.  He  learned  that  the  wedding  could  take  place 
there  without  any  more  trouble,  so  he  sailed  back  to  Switzerland,  got  his 
bride,  brought  her  to  New  York  and  they  were  married.  They  came  to 
Texas  in  1841,  stopping  a short  time  en  route  at  New  Orleans.  He  was 
a locksmith  and  also  very  expert  at  forging  and  fashioning  iron  and 
other  metals.  In  those  days  most  locks  were  made  by  hand. 

The  United  States  government  soon  after  occupied  the  Alamo.  It  em- 
ployed him  and  he  set  up  three  forges  there,  doing  all  of  the  locksmithing 
and  blacksmithing  for  the  government,  for  which  he  received  a good  pay. 
He  was  also  very  skilful  in  woodwork  and  built  a residence  adjoining 
the  Alamo  at  Crockett  and  Alamo  Plaza.  He  assisted  in  repairing  and 
restoring  the  Alamo  as  he  came  to  San  Antonio  shortly  after  it  had  been 
captured  by  Santa  Anna.  He  stated  that  at  that  time  the  x\lamo  was 
surrounded  by  cottonwood  trees  and  he  frequently  slept  in  their  shade 
and  beneath  them,  everyone  in  those  days  taking  a noonday  siesta.  The 
house  which  he  built  beside  the  Alamo  was  the  first  one  here  with  glass 
windows  and  doors.  Metal  beds  which  are  the  vogue  nowadays  were  in 
style  in  those  days,  but  they  were  very  scarce.  He  was  induced  by  Dr. 
F.  Herff,  Sr.,  and  several  other  German  settlers,  who  were  his  personal 
friends,  to  fashion  with  his  own  hands  iron  bedsteads  and  did  so.  Some 
of  these  beds  which  he  made  are  still  in  use  here  in  San  Antonio. 

He  also  wrought  the  first  chandelier  used  in  the  Casino  and  it  did 
duty  there  for  a great  many  years  and  until  displaced  by  a more  modern 
one  wherein  gas  and  electric  lights  superseded  the  old  candle  lights. 
This  chandelier  he  remodeled  for  oil  lamps.  It  was  used  after  removal 
from  the  Casino  for  a flower  stand  in  front  of  the  house  built  at  Market 
and  Casino  streets,  opposite  the  Casino.  This  house  he  built  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  ’50s.  Then  it  was  considered  a very  large  and  almost  palatial 
residence.  It  was  built  by  the  late  Major  J.  H.  Kamprnann. 

The  old  smithy  where  Beckmann,  after  he  left  the  Alamo,  forged 
iron  and  worked  from  early  morn  until  the  sun  was  low,  stood  at  Casino 
and  Commerce  streets,  where  Hewitt  now  has  his  store.  Hummel  had  his 
place  on  Commerce  street,  where  the  large  building  next  to  the  San 
Antonio  National  Bank  stands.  Baetz  had  his  at  Market  and  Nueva 
streets,  opposite  the  old  Uewis  mill.  They  all  toiled  hard  but  enjoyed 
life,  even  with  the  hardships  and  dangers  that  almost  constantly  con- 
fronted and  menaced  those  who  dwelt  here  in  the  early  days. 

German-English  School. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  poet  Schiller  in  1859  Beck- 
mann and  his  friends  above  mentioned,  all  of  whom  were  among  its 
founders,  participated  in  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  German-English  school,  one  wing  of  which  was  built 
l)y  Major  Kamprnann.  He  was,  as  they. were,  likewise  one  of  the  founders 
and  charter  members  of  the  Casino,  the  Turnverein  and  Krankenkessen- 
verein  as  well  as  the  Arbeiter  Verein,  all  German  social,  athletic  and 
Ijenevolent  societies.  He  was  a charter  member  of  the  Beethoven  Maen- 
nerchor  and  on  the  occasion  several  years  ago  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
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of  his  wedding'  was  serenaded  by  its  members,  who  then  made  him  an  hon- 
orary and  life  member. 

On  coming  here  he  intended  to  lead  a rural  life  and  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  Helotes  creek,  sixteen  miles  north  of  here.  This  he 
still  owned,  and  his  son  and  namesake  now  lives  there.  The  deed  to  this 
tract,  which  he  was  granted  by  purchase  from  the  republic  of  Texas  and 
signed  by  its  then  president,  is  a document  he  prized  almost  as  highly 
as  the  land  itself  as  he  considered  it  a historic  document. 

Refore  completing  his  arrangements  to  move  out  to  his  ranch  a 
family  living  there  were  attacked  by  Indians.  The  savages  slew  two  of 
the  young  girls  and  an  infant  then  on  the  ranch  and  carried  off  a boy 
who  was  kept  in  captivity  by  them  for  many  years.  This  tragedy  so 
frightened  ]\lr.  Beckmann’s  wife  that  she  would  not  consent  then  to  move 
out  on  the  ranch  and  he  would  not  urge  her  to  do  so.  Immediately  after 
this  tragedy  he  and  a considerable  number  of  other  San  Antonians  went 
out  and  found  the  victims  of  the  Indians  where  they  had  been  murdered. 
The  posse  went  in  pursuit  of  the  savages,  but  without  avail,  for  the 
Indians  had  several  hours  the  start  of  them. 

Hr.  Beckmann,  however,  was  induced  to  purchase  the  ranch  by  his 
wife.  She  told  him  that  the  mountains  there  reminded  her  of  her  Swiss 
home  and  Zurich.  They  both  frequently  visited  this  ranch.  After  Indians 
had  entirely  disappeared  from  this  locality  and  state,  they  spent  many 
happy  days  and  long  summers  there. 

Speaking  of  San  Antonio  he  recently  said : “When  I first  came  to 

San  Antonio  you  could  not  truthfully  have  called  it  a big  place.  At  that 
time  its  population  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  persons  all  told.  It 
was  nothing  but  a large  village,  although  it  had  a mayor  and  city  gov- 
ernment, as  I have  been  told  it  had  almost  ever  since  the  Spaniards  es- 
tablished a government  here.” 

i\Ir.  Beckmann  had  passed  through  some  great  misfortunes.  He 
was  here  during  the  visitation  of  the  cholera  scourge  which  decimated 
San  Antonio.  Several  of  his  children  succumbed  to  it.  He  and  his  wife 
nursed  them  and  other  sufferers  from  this  scourge.  He  lost  one  of  his 
sons  several  years  ago.  This  son  was  a talented  and  distinguished  man, 
Albert,  an  architect  who  was  well  known  throughout  the  state.  He  left 
but  one  child  living.  This  is  his  namesake, ' John  Beckmann,  Jr.  The 
latter  is  an  artist  who  has  painted  several  well  known  canvases,  among 
them  one  depicting  the  convent  portion  of  the  Alamo,  being  that  portion 
now  occupied  by  the  Hugo  Schmeltzer  Company.  The  senior  Beckmann 
was  a widower,  his  wife  having  died  about  two  years  ago.  He  leaves 
several  grandchildren,  the  offspring  of  his  deceased  son  Albert. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


HISTORY  OR  THE  ANNEXATION  MOVEMENT. 

)• 

It  is  a most  interesting  phase  of  Texas  history  to  follow  out  the 
network  of  causes  which  finally  effected  the  juncture  of  the  smaller  re- 
public with  the  larger.  Indeed,  this  subject  presents  a field  of  investiga- 
tion which  might  be  pursued  on  such  broad  lines  that  its  solution  would  be 
not  only  a valuable  addition  to  the  historical  literature  of  Texas  but  also 
a revelation  concerning  American  history  in  general.  The  annexation 
of  Texas  came  about  after  a conflict  of  many  antagonizing  forces — of 
civic  development,  racial  affinity,  public  opinion,  national  self-interest  and 
international  jealousy,  and  numerous  “pros”  and  “antis”  such  as  a move- 
ment of  the  kind  is  likely  to  generate,  but  “manifest  destiny”  seems  to 
have  been  the  guiding  hand  throughout  and  eventually  to  have  aligned 
Texas  properly  among  her  sister  states — freely  delegating  the  crown  of 
her  sovereign  rights  to  a liberal  and  enlightened  central  government. 

As  has  been  indicated  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  the  interests 
and  natural  sympathies  of  Texas,  after  American  colonization  had  be- 
come the  predominant  factor  in  her  growth,  were  closely  akin  to,  if  not 
identical,  with  those  of  the  United  States,  and  even  if  the  Republic  of 
Texas  had  existed  to  the  present  day,  the  two  countries  would  have  been 
so  united  in  spirit,  if  not  in  fact,  that  the  bonds  between  them  would  be 
hardly  less  binding  than  those  of  today.  Therefore,  from  the  present  day 
point  of  view,  it  seems  that  annexation  was  not  only  the  probable  and 
natural  course  of  events,  but  also  the  inevitable  outcome.  For,  in  fact,. 
Texas  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  United  States,  a mere  extension  of  its 
people  upon  foreign  territory,  a colonization  just  as  much  as  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England  was  two  centuries  previous — then  was  it  not  nat- 
ural that  the  colony,  independence  once  established,  should  desire  to  re- 
main under  and  a part  of  the  government  and  system  of  society  and  in- 
stitutions from  which  it  was  an  offspring?  When  emigration  from  the 
original  Thirteen  Colonies  spread  across  the  Alleghanies  and  occupied 
the  eastern  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  there  was  hardly  a question  but  that 
these  new  communities  should  integrate  with  the  old.  Hence,  although 
existing  as  a separate  nationality,  Texas,  too,  seemed  properly  to  belong 
with  the  rest  of  the  American  brood,  and  it  would  have  been  almost  a 
historical  miracle  if  consolidation  had  not,  sooner  or  later,  been  effected. 

Such  facts  as  above  indicated  seem  conclusive  as  a general  cause 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  eventual  operation  of  this  cause 
toward  the  final  consummation  could  only  be  delayed,  not  entirely 
thwarted.  But  the  more  specific  and  immediate  grounds  are  more  numer- 
ous and  not  so  easy  to  understand  in  their  working  out. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  American  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the 
revolutionists  was  a notable  moral  as  well  as  material  help  to  the  Texans. 
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tlic  (lavs  of  ’^5  and  U6.  Lar^e  numbers  of  volunteers  came 
across  the  border  to  fight  for  freedom  in  behalf  of  their  former  fellow 
citizens.  The  Texan  commissioners  aroused  interest  wherever  they 
went,  and  the  revolution  became  a tonic  of  more  than  ephemeral  con- 
sideration among  the  people  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Texas  government  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  to 
send  commissioners  to  Washington  to  obtain  recognition  of  Texas  in- 
denendence.  XUthing  in  this  direction  was  immediatelv  accomplished, 
although  President  Jackson  and  other  officials  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  such  recognition  as  soon  as  possible.  Altbough  no  official 
countenance  was  given  as  yet  to  Texas,  the  popular  feeling  for  the  in- 

Violation  of  Neutrality. 

fant  republic  was  so  strong  and  manifest  as  to  give  grounds  for  iMexi- 
can  protests,  and  in  October,  18^6,  diplomatic  relations  were  entirely 
broken  off  between  the  United  States  and  IMexico.  It  seems  unques- 
tionable tliat  the  United  States  violated  the  strict  rules  of  neutrality 
durine  this  period,  especially  by  the  introduction  of  United  States  troops 
into  Texas  during  the  progress  of  hostilities.  The  facts  as  to  this  point 
were  that  General  Gaines,  of  the  United  States  army,  had  been  stationed 
at  the  Sabine  with  instructions  to  preserve  neutrality  and  to  guard 
against  incursions  of  the  Indians  or  Mexicans  into  Louisiana.  In  Mav, 
1836,  an  attack  by  Indians  on  a small  place  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
N^avasota  river  in  Texas,  and  also  news  of  a renewed  invasion  from 
Mexico  induced  Gaines  to  send  a detachment  to  occupv  Nacogdoches. 
This  invasion  was  afterwards  justified  as  an  exercise  of  police  powers 
in  restraining  the  Indians  and  guarding  the  American  borders,  but  it 
was  strictly  an  act  of  hostilitv  toward  Mexico  and  a violation  of  neutral- 
ity, and  as  such  was  regarded  by  the  latter  country.  But,  also  the  out- 
cry raised  by  Mexico  was  much  ado  about  nothing,  and  is  evidence  that 
that  country  w^s  grasping,  while  in  the  whirlpool  of  political  ruin,  at 
everv  straw  which  seemed  to  offer  an  expedient  for  retaining  her  loosened 
hold  on  the  Texas  territory  and  people. 

One  of  the  questions  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  first  general 
election  after  the  winning  of  independence  and  the  institution  of  the 
republican  government,  was  whether  annexation  to  the  United  States 
was  desirable.  This  proposition  was  carried  almost  unanimouslv,  and 
Houston  referred  to  its  earlv  execution  in  his  inaugural  address.  No- 
vember 16,  i8?6,  William  H.  Wharton  was  appointed  bv  the  president, 
under  congressional  authcritv,  as  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the 
p-overnment  at  Washington  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Texas,  and  also  for  annexation.  In  the  following  December  President 
Jackson  sent  a message  to  Congress  concerning  recognition,  in  which 
are  the  following  words:  “Prudence,  therefore,  seems  to  dictate  that 

we  should  stand  aloof  and  maintain  our  present  attitude,  if  not  until 
Mexico  itself  or  one  of  the  great  foreign  powers  shall  recognize  the  in- 
dependence of  the  new  government,  at  least  until  the  lapse  of  time  or 
the  course  of  events  shall  have  proved,  bevond  cavil  or  dispute,  the 
ability  of  the  people  of  that  country  to  maintain  their  seoarate  sover- 
eignty and  to  uphold  the  government  constituted  by  them.”  In  the  fol- 
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lowing  March  the  independence  of  Texas  was  formally  recognized  by 
the  senate,  but  the  negotiations  for  annexation  were  not  listened  to  by 
the  government,  and  Texas,  after  being  thus  rejected,  did  not  ardently 
press  her  suit  again,  and  awaited  for  the  next  offer  to  come  from  the 
United  States. 

After  the  independence  of  Texas  was  recognized,  it  was  evident 
that  the  next  step  would  be  annexation,  which  would  follow  sooner  or 
later.  There  were  two  principles  or  motives  which  stand  out  promi- 

Eree  Trade  and  Slavery. 

nently  in  the  discussions  and  agitation  which  preceded  the  final  act  of 
union  between  Texas  and  her  larger  sister  republic.  One  of  these  in- 
volved the  fundamental  doctrines  of  protection  and  free  trade,  and  also 
the  American  fear  and  jealousy  of  foreign  aggression  which  some  years 
before  had  been  formulated  in  the  famous  Monroe  doctrine.  The  other 
struck  the  issue  between  the  antagonists  and  protagonists  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States.  But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  questions 
were  vital  among  the  American  people  only,  and  only  in  their  ultimate 
solutions  concerned  Texans.  For,  the  latter  were  during  these  years 
busied  with  their  own  industrial  and  political  problems ; the  officials 
were  endeavoring  to  erect  a stable  structure  of  government  and  provide 
a self-sustaining  and  self-protecting  state ; while  the  citizens,  the  people 
themselves,  were  bending  every  effort  to  repairing  the  wastes  caused 
by  war,  to  make  themselves  homes  in  the  wilderness,  to  form  a social, 
industrial  and  educational  community  which  would  afford  all  the  neces- 
sities of  civilization  and  offer  a field  for  the  working  out  of  the  best 
powers'  and  capabilities  of  the  individual.  Eiearly  all  desired  the  security 
and  opportunity  and  prestige  that  would  come  from  closer  relations 
with  the  United  States,  but  beyond  this  the  thought  and  designs  of 
Texans  did  not  reach.  The  people  as  a whole  gave  no  thought  to  any 
political  or  commercial  advantage  that  would  result  to  one  or  another 
party  in  the  United  States  from  their  annexation.  Texas  was  work- 
ing out  its  own  destiny  as  best  it  could,  and  when,  through  a combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  the  opportunity  came  for  admission  to  the  Union 
that  lot  was  gladly  accepted,  with  an  eye  single  to  its  own  advantage, 
not  to  the  i^art  it  would  play  in  the  other  nation’s  political  destiny. 

When  the  annexation  question  was  brought  before  the  people  of 
the  United  States  tlie  lines  of  difference  on  the  slavery  problem  were 
already  tightly  drawn,  and  the  struggle  which  culminated  in  civil  war 
was  already  being  waged  in  the  houses  of  Congress  and  bv  the  press 
and  public  opinion.  The  policy  was  already  established  of  balancing- 
free  state  against  slave  state,  and  thus  keeping  both  sides  equally  rep- 
resented in  the  national  government.  To  do  this,  each  faction  kept 
reaching  out  for  new  territory,  and  of  course  the  appearance  of  the 
new  republic  of  Texas  knocking  for  admission  to  the  Union  was  con- 
sidered most  opportune  to  the  southern  party.  But  the  opposition  from 
the  slavery  antagonists  was  decided  and  bitter,  and,  while  on  other 
grounds  Texas  might  well  have  been  admitted  soon  after -the  recognition 
of  independence,  the  movement  was  checked  until  arguments  from  an- 
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otlier  point  of  view  pushed  the  slavery  (piestion  to  the ’background  and 
allowed  the  annexationists  in  the  United  States  to  have  their  own  will. 

The  other  ])rinciple  which  afforded  grounds  for  and  against  the 
admission  of  Texas  was  in  the  end  the  main  deciding  factor  in  the 
matter.  The  Republic  of  Texas  was  committed  to  the  policy  of  free 
trade,  and  in  case  it  remained  independent  a large  market  would  there 
he  afforded  to  foreign,  and  especially  English,  manufactures,  which 
were  kept  out  of  the  United  States  by  the  protective  wall.  This  of 
course  would  he  detrimental  to  the  latter  country,  and  formed  an  argu- 
ment for  annexation;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  Texas  were  admitted,  the 
anti-tariff  party  would  thereby  be  augmented  so  that  the  protective  pol- 
icy would  be  in  danger.  Thus  the  admission  of  Texas  became  one  of 
the  broad  j^olitical  c|uestions  of  the  United  States,  and  for  some  years 
the  alignment  of  forces  on  each  side  was  so  nearly  ecpial  that  the  issue 
was  drawn. 

When  President  Lamar  delivered  his  inaugural  address  in  1838, 
he  declared  himself  averse  to  annexation,  which  he  believed  would 
l)ring  ruin  to  all  of  the  republic's  hopes  and  greatness.  But  in  the 
course  of  his  administration  many  additional  reasons  for  annexation 
came  up, — mainly  in  the  heavy  expenses  entailed  upon  the  people  by 
the  maintenance  of  a separate  government,  with  all  its  departments,  its 
army  and  navy,  and  foreign  ministers,  etc.  The  subject,  however,  did 
not  assume  much  importance  during  this  term,  for  the  people  were  too 
busy  with  matters  that  touched  them  more  nearly.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  government  held  that  as  long  as  Mexico  re- 
fused recognition  to  the  new  republic  and  kept  up  a show  of  war  for 
its  recovery,  any  interference  such  as  annexation  would  be  a serious 
breach  of  international  behavior,  and  dishonorable. 

During  much  of  Houston’s  second  term  active  hostilities  were  in 
progress  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  so  that  the  cause  of  annexation 
had  little  ground  to  stand  on.  But  in  the  mediation  between  Santa 
Anna  and  the  Texas  government  which  was  brought  about  largely  by 

England’s  Influence. 

P>ritish  influence  in  1843,  related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  vari- 
ous annexation  questions  came  to  a focus,  and  the  movement  entered 
upon  its  final  stage.  England  saw  in  Texas  a great  field  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  her  own  manufactured  products,  for  which  she  would  gain 
an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  raw  material,  especially  cotton,  and  there- 
fore that  country  hoped  for  the  continued  independence  of  Texas  and 
extended  her  assistance  in  gaining  recognition  from  Mexico.  This 
fear  lest  trans-Atlantic  powers  should  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
North  American  continent,  and  especially  lest  a commerce  should  spring* 
up  that  would  work  detriment  to  the  American  trade,  proved  a power- 
ful slogan  in  the  hands  of  the  annexationists,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  American  people  in  the  majority  became  convinced  that  their 
highest  interests  would  be  conserved  by  the  admission  of  Texas,  slavery 
extension  notwithstanding. 

President  Tyler  was  avowedly  m favor  of  annexation,  and  in  his 
message  of  December,  1843,  declared  that  it  was  to  the  immediate 
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interest  of  the  United  States  that  hostilities  should  cease  between  Texas 
and  Mexico,  and  that  the  Ehuted  States  could  not  permit  foreign  inter- 
ference in  Texas  or  see  the  sacred  principle  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in 
any  manner  contravened.  An  additional  bugaboo  hovered  before  ’the 
visions  of  the  American  people ; namely,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
England  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas  (a  motive  that  was  not  present  to 
the  British  government  at  all), — an  intention  that  would  be  resented  by 
both  southerners  and  northerners, — and  thus  the  annexation  sentiment 
gathered  force  with  every  day. 

In  September.  184..],  Anson  Jones  was  elected  president  of  Texas, 
and  Kenneth  L.  Andersen  vice  president.  One  of  the  issues  of  this 
election  was  annexation,  and  it  was  inferred  that  Jones  was  opposed 
to  incorporation  with  the  United  States.  It  was  supposed  that  the  move- 
ment to  make  Texas  a part  of  the  Union  was  at  least  deferred  for  some 
years  to  come.  In  the  previous  June  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
had  rejected  an  annexation  treaty  by  more  than  two  to  one,  and  Hous- 
ton, in  his  farewell  address,  showed  himself  opposed  to  the  movement. 

But  in  the  United  States  annexation  became  an  issue  of  the  national 
campaign.  James  K.  Polk  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  over 
\Tn  Buren  mainly  because  the  former  favored  bringing  Texas  into  the 
Union,  and  in  the  campaign  which  followed  the  fear  of  foreign  influ- 
ence in  Texas  was  enlarged  upon  before  the  people,  and  by  their  bal- 
lots the  people  practically  decided  that  Texas  should  become  a part  of 
the  Union. 

President  T}ler  was  destined,  before  he  left  the  presidential  chair, 
to  sign  the  document  which  provided  for  annexation,  and  thus  one  of 
his  most  ardent  wishes  was  gratified.  In  February,  1845,  ^ joint  reso- 
lution was  introduced  into  the  two  houses,  of  Congress  in  favor  of  the 
incorporation  of  Texas  and  was  passed.  On  ]\Iarch  ist,  three  davs  be- 
fore giving  way  to  Mr.  Polk,  President  Tyler  signed  this  measure,  and 
it  thus  remained  for  Texas  to  decide  whether  she  would  bow  her  sov- 
ereign head  to  enter  the  door  of  the  Union. 

On  Afay  5ih  President  Jones  issued  a call  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a general  convention  to  consider  the  proposition  passed  by  the 
United  States  Congress.  The  convention  met  at  Austin  on  July  4th, 
and  approved  the  ordinance  of  annexation  with  onlv  one  dissenting 
voice. — that  of  Richard  Bache,  a grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  This 
ordinance  and  a new  constitution,  adopted  by  the  convention,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  and  almost  unanimously  ratified  in  October.  In 
December  following  President  Polk  signed  the  bill  extending  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  over  Texas,  and  on  February  19,  1846,  the 
new  system  went  into  efifect  and  President  Jones  surrendered  his  office 
to  the  newly  elected  state  governor,  J.  Pinckney  Henderson.  “The  lone 
star  of  Texas  sank  below  the  horizon  to  rise  again  amidst  a constellation 
of  unapproachable  splendor.” 

Yol.  I.  10 


CHAPTER  X VIII. 


THE  STATE  OE  TEXAS  FROM  1845  TO  1861. 

For  fifteen  years  after  annexation  Texas  remained  under  the  stars 
and  stripes  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  these  were  years  of 
plenty,  progress,  and  broad  increase  for  the  commonwealth.  Texas 
gained  much  by  surrendering  her  sovereignty,  for  henceforth  vexatious 
foreign  affairs  form  no  part  of  her  history,  and  domestic  welfare  and 
prosperity  are  the  highest  ideals  for  which  her  people  strive. 

The  population  of  Texas  at  the  time  of  incorporation  into  the  Union 
was  about  one  hundred  thousand  Americans,  with  a comparatively 
small  number  of  Mexicans,  and  exclusive  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Agri- 
culture, cotton  culture,  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  the 
principal  industries,  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  inhabitants  were, 
during  the  first  few  years,  mainly  engaged  in  providing  for  their  im- 
mediate necessities,  by  the  time  Texas  became  a state  the  exports  al- 
most equaled  in  value  the  imports,  and  the  country  had  already  as- 
sumed great  importance  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  character 
of  the  people  presented  greatest  diversity  in  manners  and  customs,  in 
intelligence  and  tastes,  and  their  freedom  from  conventionality  and  blufif 
frankness  and  open-hcartedness  made  them,  as  a people,  much  misun- 
derstood and  caused  their  manners  to  be  construed  as  rough  and  un- 
civilized. The  people  of  other  states  came  to  regard  Texas  as  a refuge 
and  nursery  for  criminals,  and  this  reputation,  however  unjustly  as  to 
its  grounds,  clung  to  the  state  for  many  years.  It  is  a characteristic  of 
the  general  mind  to  estimate  both  persons  and  communities  by  their 
most  sensational  or  attractive  actions,  especially  when  distance  pre- 
cludes more  intimate  knowledge.  The  reports  that  crossed  to  the  east 
of  the  Mississippi  concerning  the  Lone  Star  state  naturally  dealt  mainly 
with  the  harrowing  events  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  or  with  the  raids 
of  the  Indians,  or  the  disturbances  on  the  Neutral  Ground — a repertory 
of  warlike  occurrences,  indeed,  greater  than  was  the  lot  of  most  states, 
a recital  of  which  would  not  tend  otherwise  than  to  exaggeration  by  the 
popular  mind  and  a picturing  of  Texas  as  a land  of  rampant  crime  and 
ruffianism  where  the  man  of  peace  had  no  place.  But  the  truth  seems 
to  be  that  Texas  had  only  the  usual  quota  of  frontier  desperadoes  and 
criminals,  and  in  this  regard  would  bear  comparison  with  any  western 
state  of  the  period. 

Mexican  War. 

By  the  new  state  constitution  the  governor  was  elected  for  a term 
of  two  years,  and  was  re-eligible.  J.  Pinckney  Henderson,  the  first  gov- 
ernor, was  inaugurated  in  February,  1846.  It  was  during  his  admin- 
istration that  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  foueht. 

o 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  Mexico  had  never  ceased  to  claim  Texas, 
by  all  the  legal  and  logical  devices  of  which  her  astute  statesmen  were 
capable,  although  she  had  never  succeeded  in  putting  a sufficient  force 
into  the  field  to  carry  ont  her  demands.  Therefore,  when  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  passed  the  annexation  ordinance,  Mexico  was 
forced  to  show  her  hand  then  or  never. 

Two  other  causes  are  stated  by  Mr.  Brady  in  his  “Conquest  of  the 
Southwest.*’  One  “was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  slave-holding 
states  to  add  new  territory  to  the  Union  ont  of  which  other  slave-holding 
states  conld  be  constituted,”  a cause  attributed  by  historians  to  all  the 
territorial  expansion  of  the  ante-bellum  period. 

The  other  cause  for  American  encroachment  in  the  Southwest  is 
given  in  a quotation  from  Roosevelt’s  “Life  of  Thomas  H.  Benton.” 
“The  general  feeling  in  the  west  upon  this  last  subject  afterward  crystal- 
ized  into  what  became  known  as  the  ‘Manifest  Destiny’  idea,  which, 
reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  was  : that  it  was  onr  manifest  destiny  to 
swallow  lip  the  land  of  all  adjoining  nations  who  were  too  weak  to 
withstand  ns ; a theory  that  forthwith  obtained  immense  popularity 
among  all  statesmen  of  easy  international  morality.  . . . Recent 

historians,  for  instance,  always  speak  as  if  our  grasping  after  territory 
in  the  Southwest  was  due  solely  to  the  desire  of  the  southerners  to  ac- 
quire lands  out  of  which  to  carve  new  slave-holding  states,  and  as  if  it 
was  merely  a move  in  the  interests  of  the  slave  power.  This  is  true 
enough  so  far  as  the  motives  of  Calhoun,  Tyler  and  other  public  leaders 
of  the  Gulf  and  southern  seaboard  states  were  concerned.  But  the 
hearty  western  support  given  to  the  government  was  due  to  entirely  dif- 
ferent causes,  the  chief  among  them  being  the  fact  that  the  westerners 


Captain  William  M.  Edgar  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  veterans 
of  the  Mexican  war  and  is  now  living  retired  in  San  Antonio  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven  years.  Fie  was  born  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
March  5,  1829,  his  parents  being  James  and  Nancy  (McGee)  Edgar. 
The  father’s  birth  occurred  in  Greenville,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1829 
he  made  his  way  to  Arkansas,  joining  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  United 
States  Infantry  at  Eort  Townsend.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  Eort 
Gibson  in  the  Indian  Territory,  whither  he  went  with  his  family,  so 
that  Captain  Edgar  of  this  review  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  that  place. 
In  the  winter  of  1838  the  Seventh  Regiment  was  ordered  to  Elorida  and 
James  Edgar  proceeded  to  that  place  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, remaining  at  Tampa  until  the  spring  of  1839. 

At  Newmansville,  Florida,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age.  Captain 
William  M.  Edgar  joined  Captain  Hindley’s  company  of  Elorida  vol- 
unteers, with  which  he  served  for  six  months,  when  he  was  mustered 
out.  In  1842  the  father,  starting  home  from  Elorida,  was  stricken  with 
yellow  fever  at  Pensacola  and  died  while  on  shipboard  at  Mobile.  The 
son  shortly  afterward  came  back  to  Arkansas,  with  his  mother  and 
other  members  of  the  family  going  to  Fort  Smith,  where  they  remained 
for  a year.  About  that  time  the  family  moved  to  St.  Louis. 
Two  brothers,  James  and  John,  went  to  St.  Louis  to  join  the  United 
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lionestly  believed  themselves  to  be  created  the  heirs  of  the  earth,  or  at 
least  of  so  much  of  it  as  was  known  by  the  name  of  North  America,  and 
were  prepared  to  struggle  stoutly  for  the  immediate  possession  of  this 
heritage.” 

With  these  causes  as  the  deep  motive  forces  impelling  the  nation  to 
expansion  and  conquest  over  the  south-west,  the  impetus  to  war  was  fur- 
nished by  a more  immediate  cause  or  pretext  (according  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  historians),  'fexas,  having  won  independence  in  1836,  at 
once  expanded  to  the  farthest  possible  or  desirable  limits,  her  represen- 
tatives claiming  that  the  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  mouth  to  source 
marked  the  boundary  on  the  west.  So'  far  as  Mexico  allowed  herself 
to  discuss  boundary  questions  with  a portion  of  territory  which  she  had 
not  yet  acknowledged  independent,  it  was  contended  that  the  river 
Nueces  was  the  utmost  limit  of  extension  of  Lone  Star  authority  to  the 
west. 

Beginning  with  the  overthrow  of  the  dictator,  Santa  Anna,  by  the 
revolution  of  1845,  Mexican  government,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Herrera,  was  disposed  to  treat  with  the  Republic  of  Texas 
more  according  to  international  diplomacy.  But  it  was  too  late,  since 


States  army  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  and  Captain  Edgar,  in  that  city,  en- 
tered the  shop  of  Billings  & Powers  at  the  corner  of  Eourth  and  Wal- 
nut streets  to  learn  the  carriage  maker’s  trade,  being  thus  employed 
until  after  James  K.  Polk  was  elected  president  of  the  United  States. 

At  that  time  there  was  strong  talk  of  war  with  Mexico  and  Captain 
Edgar  went  to  New  Orleans  to  enlist  in  the  navy,  but  finding  there  were 
no  naval  vessels  in  that  port,  he  went  on  up  the  Red  river  and  enlisted 
in  the  Third  Infantry,  February  24,  1845.  August  of  the  same  year 
the  regiment  arrived  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  where  they  were  met 
by  a body  of  Texas  Rangers  who,  with  some  evidence  of  reason  and 
authority,  disputed  the  right  of  the  United  States  soldiers  to  land,  claim- 
ing that  Texas  was  not  yet  a part  of  this  republic.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, was  overcome  and  the  soldiers  remained  in  camp  there  during  the 
winter  of  1845-46.  In  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  they  started  for 
the  Rio  Grande  with  the  division  that  was  commanded  by  General 
Zachary  Taylor  and  in  April  they  built  Fort  Brown,  opposite  Matamoras,. 
Mexico. 

Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 

About  ]\Iay  ist  the  army  under  General  Taylor,  though  its  forces, 
were  yet  incomplete,  marched  from  Fort  Brown  to  Point  Isabel,  where 
they  remained  five  days.  Starting  to  return  on  the  7th,  they  were  met 
and  opposed,  on  the  8th,  by  the  Afexicans  under  General  Ampudia,  at 
a water  hole,  since  famous  under  the  name  Palo  Alto.  In  a short  con- 
flict the  Mexicans  were  driven  back  by  General  Taylor,  and  at  night 
fall  retreated  to  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  Here  the  second  battle  of  the 
war  took  place.  The  Adexicans  ambuscaded  the  advancing  Americans, 
but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  latter  gained  a complete  victory  and  the 
Afexican  power  was  forever  banished  from  the  north  side  of  the  Rio- 
Grande.  A ten  days’  armistice  was  then  agreed  upon. 
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the  election  of  James  K.  Polk  as  president  of  the  United  States  had  de- 
cided the  matter  of  annexation  of  Texas,  and  even  before  his  induction 
into  office  in  March,  1845,  measure  had  been  signed  which  allowed 
Texas  to  enter  the  Union. 

Accordingly,  Mexico’s  hostility  to  Texas  was  now  directed  against 
the  larger  nation  in  which  the  republic  had  been  absorbed.  So  aggrieved 
did  Mexico  become  over  the  matter  of  annexation  that  her  minister  de- 
manded his  passports  as  soon  as  the  resolution  passed,  and  returned  to 
his  country.  The  minister  of  the  United  States  followed  suit,  and  all 
diplomatic  intercourse  was  thus  broken  off.  Shortly  afterward  Presi- 
dent Polk  appointed  Alexander  Slidell  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
IMcxico  to  discuss  and  negotiate  the  subjects  under  dispute.  On  his 
arrival  Slidell,  it  seems,  failed  to  use  sufficient  tact  in  dealing  with  the 
'disquieted  ^Mexicans,  and  was  refused  recognition  by  the  government  al- 
together. 

The  subject  of  annexation,  the  disputed  boundary  line,  tbe  rejection 
of  the  minister,  and  the  additional  failure  of  Mexico  to  settle  certain 
claims  held  by  American  citizens,  all  furnished  acute  aggravation  to  the 
war  situation  between  the  two  countries.  By  dispatching  Gen.  Zachary 


The  members  of  Company  E of  the  Third  Regiment,  to  which  Cap- 
tain Edgar  belonged,  were  sent  north  in  recruiting  service,  going  first 
to  Newport  barracks,  Kentucky,  and  later  to  Nashville,  Tennessee.  They 
were  engaged  in  this  service  until  the  spring  of  1847  when,  returning 
to  the  field  of  operations,  they  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  in  June  and  joined 
General  Scott’s  army  at  Pueblo,  eighty-five  miles  from  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, whence  Scott  made  his  famous  entry  into  the  Mexican  capital. 

Captain  Edgar’s  written  account — his  personal  memoirs — of  this 
march  are  said  to  afford  the  best  insight  into  this  campaign  that  has  yet 
been  written.  His  keen  powers  of  observation,  his  retentive  memory  and 
his  love  for  and  skill  in  military  science,  make  the  story  of  his  army 
career,  as  written  and  related  by  him,  of  great  interest  and  value.  He 
was  with  Scott’s  army  during  its  operations  preceding  and  during  the 
occupation  of  the  City  of  Mexico  and  after  the  terms  of  treaty  had  been 
agreed  upon  and  peace  declared  he  returned  with  his  regiment  to  the 
United  States,  arriving  at  Camp  Salado,  about  four  miles  from  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  in  the  early  part  of  September,  1848. 

This  was  Captain  Edgar’s  advent  into  San  Antonio,  with  which  city 
he  has  been  so  closely  connected  for  many  years.  Tie  remained  here  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1848-1849,  when  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  was 
ordered  to  open  a road  from  San  Antonio  to  El  Paso,  a distance  of  seven 
hundred  miles  through  an  uninhabited  country.  They  started  upon  this 
work  in  June,  reaching  El  Paso  in  September,  and  there  on  the  loth  of 
October,  Company  E,  of  which  Captain  Edgar  was  a member,  was  or- 
dered to  make  a scouting  expedition  on  the  Gila  river  in  Arizona,  which 
they  did,  returning  to  El  Paso  after  about  a month’s  trip.  Early  in  the 
.spring  of  1850,  Captain  Edgar  was  discharged  from  his  company,  of 
which  he  was  at  that  time  first  sergeant. 

In  May,  1850,  he  again  reached  San  Antonio  and  for  a short  time 
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Taylor  with  three  thousand  soldiers  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed 
territor\-  and  guard  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary  line  on  the  south- 
west, Tresident  Polk  gave  the  provocation  to  the  brief  war  between 
^Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  forces  seeking  to  dislodge  General  Taylor  from  his 
position  opposite  Matainoras,  there  ensued  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  the 
initial  engagement  of  the  war.  The  news  of  this  battle  brought  from 
President  Polk  his  famous  “War  exists,  and,  nothwithstanding  all  our 
efforts  to  avoid  it,  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself.”  Congress  ac- 
cepted the  declaration  that  “war  exists”  and  voted  money  and  vol- 
unteers to  carry  the  war  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  Eifty  thousand 
volunteers  were  called  for.  An  Army  of  the  West  was  directed  to  be 
formed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Stephen  W.  Kearny,  who  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  which  was  to  capture  Ntw  Mexico  and 
proceed  thence  to  California.  An  Army  of  the  Center,  under  Gen. 
John  B.  Wool  was  ordered  to  assemble  at  San  Antonio  and  thence  pro- 
ceed to  Coahuila  and  Chihuahua.  General  Taylor  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  northern  and  eastern  states  of  Mexico.  The  naval 
forces  under  Commodores  Stockton  and  Sloat  on  the 'Pacific,  and  Corn- 


engaged  in  farming,  but  that  occupation  did  not  pay  very  well  in  those 
days.  So  he  accepted  a position  with  the  United  States  ordnance  de- 
partment in  this  city.  After  a few  months  he  retired  from  that  place  and 
entered  the  employ  of  a commercial  house,  for  which  he  carried  several 
stocks  of  goods  overland  to  El  Paso.  After  a year  thus  passed  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  mercantile  house  of  the  Devines  of  San  Antonio,  thus 
serving  until  elected  first  assistant  city  marshal.  In  July,  1856,  he  be- 
came city  marshal,  but  after  a little  more  than  a month  spent  in  that  posi- 
tion he  resigned  and  accepted  the  position  of  storekeeper  in  the  United 
States  quartermaster’s  department,  where  he  remained  until  i860.  In 
November  of  that  year  there  was  organized  in  San  Antonio  a company 
called  the  Alamo  City  Guards,  of  which  he  was  elected  captain  and  his 
connection  with  that  company  continued  until  after  the  secession  of  Texas 
from  the  Union,  when  the  guards  were  transferred  to  the  Confederate 
service  with  the  light  battery  and  Captain  Edgar  continued  with  that 
command  in  the  Confederate  army,  serving  until  the  close  of  the  war  as 
its  captain. 

The  first  field  service  of  the  company  was  at  Adams  Hill,  about 
seventeen  miles  west  of  San  Antonio,  under  the  command  of  General 
Van  Dome.  Eollowing  this  Captain  Edgar’s  battery  was  ordered  to  the 
junction  of  the  Ouachita  and  Red  rivers  in  Northeastern  Texas  and 
thence  ordered  to  return  to  Harrisburg,  Texas,  on -Buffalo  bayou  by  way 
of  Dallas,  remaining  at  that  point  until  the  end  of  September,  1861.  The 
next  move  was  to  Galveston,  where  Captain  Edgar  built  winter  quarters 
and  remained  until  the  spring  of  1862.  It  was  on  Galveston  Island  that 
he  did  some  very  effective  work  in  training  and  instructing  recruits  in 
artillery  science,  conducting  a sort  of  artillery  school.  His  knowledge 
and  the  skill  and  bravery  which  he  displayed  in  the  artillery  arm  of  the 
service  brought  him  great  personal  credit  during  his  subsequent  opera- 
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modore  Connor  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  ordered  to  co-operate  with 
the  land  forces  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  in  the  subjugation 
and  capture  of  Mexican  property  and  territory. 

The  Americans  were  victorious  on  all  occasions,  no  matter  how 
small  their  number  might  be  in  comparison  with  the  enemy,  and  in  a 
short  time  General  Taylor  was  conqueror  of  all  northern  Mexico;  Kear- 
ny was  in  possession  of  New  Mexico;  Fremont  occupied  California; 
and  General  Scott  completed  the  campaign  by  fighting  his  way  from 
\Tra  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Alexico,  which  was  captured  in  September, 
1847. 

In  this  war  Governor  Henderson  took  command  of  the  Texan  con- 
tingent, and  altogether  about  eight  thousand  men  responded  for  service 
in  this  conflict.  The  Texans  displayed  unexampled  bravery  wherever 
there  was  a difficult  position  to  be  stormed  or  the  brunt  of  assault  to  be 
sustained,  and  the  Texan  rangers  especially  won  lasting  renown  and 
respect  for  their  dasliing  bravery.  “The  efficiency  of  these  mounted 
troopers  was  marked  wherever  the  army  advanced.  Serving  equally  as 
well  on  foot  as  on  horseback,  they  would  storm  a height  or  charge  the 
enemy's  cavalry  with  the  same  indifference,  intrepidity  and  success. 


tions  in  the  'war  and  he  was  said  by  General  E.  Kirby  Smith  to  be  one 
of  the  best  men  known  in  that  service.  There  was  no  better  battery  and 
none  further  advanced  than  his.  His  conscientious  efforts  as  a soldier, 
however,  were  greatly  hampered  and  handicapped  by  the  petty  jealousies 
and  ambitions  of  officers  in  General  Walker’s  division  in  the  Trans- 
Alississippi  department,  to  which  his  command  was  unfortunately  at- 
tached during  the  war. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  Captain  Edgar’s  battery  became  a part  of 
General  T.  N.  Waul’s  legion,  in  which  capacity  he  reported  by  order  of 
General  Waul  to  Little  Rock.  Later  he  lined  up  with  General  H.  E. 
^IcCulloch’s  Texas  troops  at  Austin,  Arkansas,  thirty  miles  from  Little 
Rock  and  from  there  returned  to  Little  Rock  and  then  down  to  Pine 
Bluff  and  the  operations  at  Arkansas  Post  on  the  Arkansas  river.  Erom 
that  point  he  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  where  he  joined  Gen- 
eral Taylor  and  from  this  time  forward  for  a considerable  period  his  bat- 
tery was  actively  engaged  on  and  near  the  Mississippi  river  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Vicksburg,  making  diversions  in  an  effort  to  attract  Grant  away 
from  Vicksburg.  Captain  Edgar  was  engaged  in  such  operations  until 
the  4th  of  July,  1863,  when  Vicksburg  surrendered.  During  the  winter 
of  1864-1865  he  remained  in  Louisiana  and  engaged  in  operations  that 
opposed  General  Banks  of  the  Eederal  army  on  his  expedition  up  the  Red 
river. 

When  the  war  was  over  Captain  Edgar  returned  to  civil  life  and 
purchased  a half  interest  in  a freighting  outfit  of  twenty-six  ten-mule 
wagons,  with  which  he  took  a contract  for  hauling  supplies  for  the  Eed- 
eral government  fpom  Brazos  de  Santiago  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande 
on  the  Mexican  border,  in  the  operations  that  were  begun  by  General 
Steele  against  the  efforts  of  Maximillian  to  establish  an  empire  in  Mex- 
ico. Captain  Edgar  prospered  in  this  venture,  but  afterward  lost  much 
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Oil  the  road  they  were  the  terror  of  the  "iierilla  bands,  and  in  the  towns 
ol)jects  of  dread  to  antai^onists,  and  of  awe  to  non-combatants.  Their 
uncouth,  wild  and  fierce  appearance,  their  strange  j^arb,  and  their  repu- 
tation for  contempt  of  every  form  of  danger,  gained  for  them  in  ^lexico 
the  belief  that  they  were  more  than  human — that  they  were  beings 
intermediate  between  man  and  devil.” 

General  Wool’s  Campaign. 

The  campaign  of  General  Wool  was  described  by  George  W. 
Hughes,  chief  of  the  topographical  staff.  The  book  is  seldom  seen,  but 
is  an  excellent  reference  volume  for  that  period  of  Texas  history.  It 
contains  much  excellent  description,  and  its  maps  and  drawings  alone 
should  attract  the  Texas  antiquarian  to  its  pages.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  work  are  selected  because  of  their  special  reference  to 
San  Antonio  and  vicinity  at  that  interesting  period  of  the  American 
occupation,  just  about  the  time  the  tide  of  immigration  from  other 
sources  than  Mexican  began  flowing  strongly  to  this  center. 

Immediately  after  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexdco,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
war  to  a speedy  conclusion  by  “conquering  a peace”  from  the  enemy,  determined 
to  invade  her  adjacent  territories  in  several  directions:  and  simultaneously  with 
the  movement  of  General  Taylor  into  Tamaulipas  and  New  Leon  from  the  lower 
Rio  Grande,  and  of  General  Kearny  into  New  Mexico  and  California,  General 
Wool  was  directed  to  organize  an  expedition  against  the  state  of  Chihuahua. 

The  division  under  General  Wool  was  concentrated  at  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar,  in  Texas,  and  consisted  of  one  battery  of  field  artillery  of  six  guns,  to 


of  his  money  through  the  dishonesty  of  his  partner.  During  the  latter 
days  of  February,  1866,  being  still  in  the  freight  contracting  business,  he 
started  with  his  wagons  and  mules  across  the  plains  to  El  Paso  on  a 
freight  hauling  expedition  that  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
events  of  a life  that  has  been  fraught  with  many  dangerous  adventures. 
After  discharging  the  freight  at  El  Paso  and  starting  on  the  homeward 
journey.  Captain  Edgar  and  his  party  of  twenty-four  men  were  attacked 
by  Indians  in  Limpeo  Canyon  m the  Limpeo  mountains  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  Fort  Davis,  in  what  is  now  Jeff  Davis  county  in  Western 
Texas.  Captain  Edgar  being  cut  off  from  his  train  was  attacked  by  sixty- 
five  Indians  who,  approaching  within  twenty  yards,  rained  both  bullets 
and  arrows  at  him,  but  he  fought  them  off  with  only  a six-shooter  and 
that  he  managed  to  escape  without  a single  wound  can  be  attributed  only 
to  the  fact,  as  often  stated  by  his  friends,  that  all  during  his  fighting  days 
be  led  a charmed  life.  Those  sixty-five  Indians  were  part  of  a band  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-one  red  men  who,  soon  after  the  sixty-five  were 
repulsed,  began  a siege  against  Captain  Edgar  and  his  twenty-four  men. 
Behind  their  temporary  barricade  formed  by  the  encircling  wagons,  they 
were  penned  up  without  food  or  water  for  four  days  and  three  nights, 
succeeding  at  the  end  of  that  time,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  bring  about  a truce,  in  scaring  the  Indians  away.  In  this  fight  Captain 
Edgar  lost  twenty  mules  but  no  men.  It  seemed  impossible  for  the  white 
men  to  escape,  but  their  courage  and  bravery  and  the  stout  fight  which 
they  put  up  for  their  lives  at  length  resulted  in  victory. 
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M’hich  were  added  two  small  pieces  captured  from  the  Mexicans  bv  the  Texans, 
and  manned  with  volunteers ; one  scinadron  of  first  and  one  second  scinadron  of 
second  dragoons  ; one  regiment  of  Arkansas  horse  : three  companies  of  sixth  infan- 
try, with  which  was  incorporated  one  independent  company  of  Kentucky  foot  and 
twO'  regiments  of  Illinois  infantry,  making  in  all  about  three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men.  To  this  corns  was  also  attached  the  usual  allowance  of  officers  of  the 
general  staff  and  of  the  staff  corps.  The  battery  had  marched  from  Carlisle 
barracks,  Pennsylvania,  nearly  the  whole  distance  by  land;  the  first  dragoons, 
Arkansas  mounted  men,  and  sixth  infantrv  from  posts  in  Arkansas:  and  the 
Illinois  volunteers  from  Lavaca,  Texas,  bv  land. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  the  general  (Wool)  left  Alton,  and  nrcceeded  down 
the  Itlississippi.  The  Illinois  regiments  followed.  On  the  26th,  he  reached  New 
Orleans,  where  he  remained  no  longer  than  to  give  orders  to  procure  whatever 
wagons,  horses,  mules,  munitions,  and  ether  supplies  necessary  for  the  column, 
of  which  he  was  to  take  command.  He  then  proceeded  to  Lavaca  in  Texas, 
where  the  Illinois  volunteers,  ordered  to  the  rendezvous  at  San  Antonio,  were  to 
disen'bark,  and  arrived  m the  first  of  August,  where  he  remained  until  the  8th, 
superintending  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops,  and  on  his  departure  left  instruc- 
tions to  promptly  forward  the  supplies  as  fast  as  they  should  arrive.  When  he 
reached  Placedorus  creek,  he  reviewed  the  Illinois  regiments,  d'hey  had  been 
delayed  in  their  encampment  by  the  incessant  rains,  which  had  inundated  the 
whole  country  and  rendered  it  impassable.  The  general,  who  was  deprived  of  the 
services  of  Lieutenant  McDowell,  his  active  and  efficient  aide-de-camp,  who  had 
been  so  seriously  injured  by  a fall  from  his  horse  as  to  prevent  him  from  leav- 
ing Lavaca,  proceeded  with  only  two  staff  officers,  a paymaster  and  ordnance 
officer,  and  arrived  at  San  Antonio  on  the  14th  of  August.  On  the  next  day 
(15th),  he  wrote  to  General  Taylor.  “I  find,”  said  he.  “neither  men.  munition, 
nor  means  of  transportation,  which  to  a certain  extent  it  was  confidently  believed 
would  have  preceded  me.  If  the  troops  under  Colonel  Harney  had  been  here  it 
was  my  intention  to  have  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Rio  Grande,  to  select  a point 
near  the  Presidio  for  the  establishment  of  a depot.” 

General  Wool  found  himself  compelled,  for  the  want  of  staff  officers,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  quartermaster,  and  to  collect  supplies  from  the  surround- 


After  returning  from  this  El  Paso  trip  Captain  Edgar  accepted  a 
position  with  Adams  & W'ickes,  government  contractors,  with  whom  he 
remained  for  six  years  in  charge  of  their  outdoor  business,  such  as  buy- 
ing mules,  organizing  trains,  etc.  In  1873  he  was  employed  by  the  Indian 
commissioners,  who  were  charged  with  the  removal  of  a roving  band  of 
Kickapoo  Indians  who  had  gone  into  Mexico  and  then  returned  to  their 
reservation  in  the  United  States.  In  1875,  Captain  Edgar  was  made 
one  of  these  commissioi-ters  to  fill  the  place  vacated  by  H.  M.  Atkinson, 
who  had  been  appointed  commissioner  of  pensions.  It  was  in  1876  that 
he  added  some  diplomatic  successes  to  his  other  laurels  by  making  an 
arrangement  with  the  government  of  IMexico  for  the  disposition  of  the 
Indians. 

During  the  three  years  which  succeeded  this  service  Captain  Edgar 
was  engaged  in  merchandising  at  Lavernia,  Texas,  and  on  selling  out 
there  returned  to  San  Antonio,  where  he  was  elected  city  market  master, 
filling  the  office  until  1884.  In  May,  1886,  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  American  cemetery  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and  after  reach- 
ing there  he  was  also  appointed  by  Secretary  Bayard  to  fill  the  position 
of  vice  and  deputy  consul  of  the  United  States  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
filling  both  positions  until  1894. 

Captain  Edgar  was  married  in  San  Antonio  in  1852  to  Miss  Alary 
Frances  Smith,  a native  of  New  York,  who  died  in  1901.  There  were 
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ine  country  for  the  troops,  whose  arrival  was  daily  exnected.  and  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  of  Texas,  which  was  sorely  suffering 
from  the  incursions  and  depredations  of  the  Indians.  His  measures  to  protect 
the  Mexicans,  as  well  as  Texans,  living  within  the  limits  of  Texas,  now  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  were  nromot  and  efficient.  He  compelled  the 
Indians  to  surrender  all  whom  thev  had  seized  and  carried  into  captivity,  includ- 
ing \yomcn  and  children.  By  this  course,  he  reconciled  the  Mexicans  to  the 
-A.merican  rule ; and  when  thev  ascertained  that  the  general  was  not  only  willing, 
hut  able  to  protect  them,  their  gratitude  was  unbounded. 

During  the  month  of  August,  the  two  Illinois  reeriments  arrived,  and  also 
Colonel  Churchill  (the  inspector  general).  Captain  Fraser  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Captain  Cross  (assistant  cpiartermaster).  Colonel  Harney,  with  a 
squadron  of  dragoons,  two  companies  of  the  first  dragoon,  commanded  bv  Can- 
tains  Steen  and  Eustis,  and  two  companies  of  the  6th  U.  S.  Infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Bonneville.  The  last  four  companies  marched  700  miles  in 
six  weeks,  and  arrived  in  fine  order.  Colonel  Yell,  with  the  Arkansas  cavalry, 
arrived  on  the  28th  of  Aueust.  The  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the  dragoons, 
were  encamped  at  a beautiful  and  delightful  spot,  three  miles  above  the  Alamo, 
which  was  called  Camp  Crockett.  The  pure  and  limpid  waters  of  the  stream  of 
San  Antonio,  which  gushed  from  rocks  at  a short  distance  from  the  camp,  ran 
along  its  front.  The  hills  were  covered  with  a fine  growth  of  muskeet  (live 
oak)  and  oak  trees.  The  country  was  a rolling  prairie,  abounding  in  grass,  from 
which  sufficient  feed  for  the  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  was  obtained.  The  general  spared 
no  pains  to  make  his  army  efficient.  He  rose  early  and  retired  late  : he  indulged 
in  no  amusements,  but  devoted  every  hour,  except  the  few  in  which  he  sought 
some  rest  by  sleep,  to  the  service ; and  by  incessant  exertion,  he  began  by  degrees 
to  form  the  excellent  but  inchoate  materials  of  the  column  which  he  was  to  lead 
into  Mexico,  into  shape  and  consistency. 

In  making  reconnaisances  through  the  surrounding  country,  the  general 
discovered  some  magnificent  traces  of  the  labor  of  the  Jesuits.  In  a letter  to  a 
friend  he  says : “The  country  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Most  of  it.  however,  is 

prairie,  with  live  oak  trees  scattered  over  it,  and  an  abundance  of  the  prickly 
pear.  The  city  of  Antonio  has  the  appearance  of  a fortified  town.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone,  or  with  mud  plastered  with  a lime  cement,  which  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  stone.” 


five  children  in  their  family : Mrs.  Emma  Bryant,  i\Irs.  Alary  F.  Cotton, 

-Mrs.  Lottie  L.  Burt,  Edward  and  James. 

Captain  Edgar  has  had  a most  interesting  experience  and  his  life 
record  reads  like  a tale  of  fiction  in  its  many  thrilling  adventures.  Be- 
side his  various  narrow  escapes  in  the  war  and  from  the  Indians  while 
living  on  the  frontier  he  has  also  escaped  unharmed  through  several 
ravaging  epidemics  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  smallpox  and  typhus.  In 
returning  from  the  Mexican  war,  shortly  after  embarking  at  Vera  Cruz 
with  some  of  the  troops  on  a sailing  vessel  from  New  Orleans,  yellow 
fever  broke  out  on  board  and  many  deaths  occurred.  He  also  went 
through  three  sieges  of  cholera,  notably  the  one  at  San  Antonio  in  1849. 
Surely  he  seems  to  bear,  as  his  friends  say,  a '‘charmed  life.”  He  has 
been  spared  for  a career  of  great  usefulness  and  activity  and  now  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven  years  is  enjoying  a well  earned  rest.  He  has  aided 
in  subduing  the  wilderness  and  extending  the  frontier  and  has  borne  his 
part  in  civilizing  processes  which  have  converted  Texas  from  a largely 
uninhabited  district  into  a center  of  great  agricultural  development  where 
commerce  and  manufacture  also  hold  sway  in  large  measure  in  the  more 
important  cities. 
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Missions. 

He  also  visited  two  ancient  churches,  one  at  a distance  of  two,  the  other 
six  miles  from  the  city.  On  the  buildings,  immense  sums  had  been  expended,  and 
near  the  last  a town  with  a population  of  10,000  souls  had  once  existed,  but  all 
was  now  desolate  and  without  inhabitants,  excepting  a very  few,  living  in  mud 
huts.  “The  San  Antonio  river,”  says  one  of  the  engineers,  “has  its  source  in  a 
large  spring  about  five  miles  north  of  the  town.  It  becomes  almost  at  once, 
gushing  from  the  rocks,  a noble  river,  clear,  full,  and  rapid  in  its  course.” 

The  appearance  of  the  country  and  the  ruins,  after  the  long  march  through 
the  uninhabited  wilderness  between  Lavaca  and  San  Antonio,  made  a deep  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  the  officers.  The  Jesuits  had  established  themselves  in  this 
once  beautiful  but  now  desolate  country;  but  their  magnificent  churches,  mon- 
asteries, and  nunneries,  “once  the  out-posts  of  Christianity,  were  now  moss- 
covered  ruins.”  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  everything  went  to  decay. 
Agriculture,  learning,  and  mechanic  arts  shared  the  common  fate,  and  when 
the  banners  of  the  United  States  were  unfurled  in  these  distant  and  desolate 
places,  the  descendants  of  the  noble  and  chivalric  Castilians  had  sunk  to  the  level, 
perhaps  beneath  it,  of  the  aboriginal  savages ; but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
advent  of  the  Saxo-Norman  may  brighten,  in  some  degree,  the  faded  splendor  of 
the  race  which  has  fallen.  “Yet  this  country,”  says  one  of  the  engineers,  “bears 
evidence  of  having  been  at  one  period  in  a high  state  of  cultivation  and  fertility, 
supporting  a large  and  concentrated  population.  The  stately  and  melancholy 
ruins  of  the  missions  of  the  Alamo,  Conception,  San  Juan,  Espada,  and  San 
Jose  monastic  fortress  attest  their  former  magnificence  and  grandeur.” 

The  country  around  San  Antonio,  notwithstanding  the  general  decay  of 
agriculture,  produced  grass  in  great  abundance,  on  which  immense  herds  of  cat- 
tle were  feeding,  and  the  Americans  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies 
of  forage  and  beef. 

San  Antonio  in  1846. 

The  town  of  San  Antonio  is  supposed  to  contain  about  two  thousand  inhab- 
itants, mostly  Mexicans ; the  greater  part  of  the  males  are  agriculturists  and 
herdsmen,  so  far  as  they  have  any  occupation.  It  has  no  manufactures  and  but 
fev;  mechanics,  such  as  carpenters,  masons,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  blacksmiths. 

The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  west  side  by  the  San  Pedro.  The  principal  part  of  the  town,  however, 
lies  in  a horse-shoe  bend  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  its  streets  are 
washed  by  its  waters  running  rapidly  through  them.  It  is  about  five  miles  from 
the  source  of  the  river,  in  latitude  29°  26'  and  longitude  g8°  50'  west  of  Green- 
wich. The  longitude  has  not  yet  been  precisely  determined,  as  we  are  waiting, 
for  this  purpose,  to  make  further  observations  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which 
we  hope  to  accomplish  to-night. 

The  buildings  belonging  to  the  government  in  the  town  might  be  conven- 
iently converted  into  hospitals  and  barracks  for  a considerable  force.  The  Alamo, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  if  placed  in  a suitable  state  of  repair,  would  accom- 
modate a regiment,  and  might  at  the  same  time  be  rendered  a strong  defensive 
work,  well  supplied  with  water. 

As  a frontier  post,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  some  importance.  About 
one  mile  east  of  the  Alamo  is  a strong  tower,  twenty-one  feet  square  at  base, 
thirty  feet  high,  sixteen  feet  square  at  top,  three  stories  high,  with  a look-out  on 
top.  It  is  built  of  stone,  the  walls  three  feet  thick,  with  three  loop-holes  on  each 
side.  It  is  not  arched.  The  entrance  is  from  the  east.  Within  a short  distance 
of  it  stands  another  building,  eighteen  feet  square  at  base,  twelve  feet  high,  and 
with  a groined  arch ; the  walls  are  three  feet  thick,  the  entrance  from  the  west. 
It  was  obviously  a magazine.  The  two  buildings  are  defended  on  the  south- 
east angle  by  a bastion  of  two  long  curtains,  enclosing  the  buildings  on  two  sides. 
'I'he  advance  works  are  of  earth,  and  consist  of  a deep  ditch  and  parapet.  Between 
these  works  and  the  building  was  a well,  now  partially  closed  with  rubbish. 

Most  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio  was  formerly,  and  much  of 
it  still  is  irrigated  from  the  river  and  the  San  Pedro.  It  may,  however,  well  be 
questioned  whether  this  operation  is  not  injurious  rather  than  beneficial  to  the 
lands;  for  the  soil  being  highly  calcareous  and  the  water  being  nearly  saturated 
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with  the  same  substance,  too  much  carbonate  of  lime  must,  in  the  course  of  years, 
he  deposited  in  the  fields.  The  remedy  lor  this  excess  may  be  found  in  deep 
plowdng,  following  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  country  bears  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  at  one  period  in  a high  state  of  cultivation  and  fertility,  supporting  a 
large  and  concentrated  population,  who,  in  time  of  danger,  sought  refuge  in  the 
town  and  in  the  missions. 

Agriculture. 

It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  surveyor  of  Bexar  county,  that  within 
the  limits  of  our  map  nearly  two  thousand  acres  of  land  are  now  in  corn,  yield- 
ing, on  an  average  of  about  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  sixty  thousand  bushels, 
but  this  is  probably  an  over-estimate.  Corn  usually  sells  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel. 
It  is  now  bringing  $1.25,  or  rather  more.  For  a great  distance  around  San 
Antonio  the  grazing  is  excellent  and  herds  of  cattle  abundant.  In  ordinary  times 
a good,  well-broken  ox  is  worth  $25;  for  beef,  about  $9;  or  a cow  and  calf,  about 
$13.  At  present  the  prices  are  much  higher.  The  cattle  are  of  the  old  Spanish 
breed,  the  oxen  large,  with  immense  horns;  rapid  walkers,  and  strong.  They 
are  fed  exclusively  on  herbage  and  fodder.  They  keep  easily  and  make  good 
beef.  The  cows  are  bad  milkers,  but  might  easily  be  improved  by  a cross  on  the 
Durham  or  Devon. 

The  county  of  Bexar  contains  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  including 
Castroville.  Its  territorial  limits  extend  to  the  Rio  Grande.  According  to  the 
authority  before  mentioned,  there  are  this  year  nearly  eight  hundred  acres  of 
corn  growing  on  the  Leona  creek,  averaging  about  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre — 
twenty-eight  thousand  bushels.  While  the  lands  are  rich  in  this  region,  the  demand 
heretofore  for  agricultural  production  has  been  so  limited  that  there  has  been 
but  little  inducement  to  grow  more  grain  than  would  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the 
permanent  population. 

The  San  Antonio  river  has  its  source  in  a large  spring  five  miles  north  of 
the  tow'll,  and,  as  far  as  our  map  extends,  flows  nearly  due  south.  It  becomes 
almost  at  once,  in  gushing  from  the  rocks,  a noble  river,  clear,  full,  and  rapid  in 
Its  course.  For  the  first  ten  miles  it  rarely  exceeds  one  hundred  feet  in  width, 
and  from  three  to  six  feet  in  depth.  The  principal  fords  below  the  infantry  camp 
are  at  the  town  of  San  Antonio  and  at  a short  distance  below  the  mission  of 
Conception.  The  former  is  good  and  practicable  for  artillery;  the  latter  is  not 
so  good,  the  water  being  not  less  than  four  feet  deep,  with  a very  rapid  cur- 
rent. There  are,  however,  many  points  where  fords  might  be  made  accessible 
by  cutting  down  the  banks.  The  river  in  its  upper  w^aters  varies  but  little  in  its 
level,  and  is  not  greatly  affected  by  the  heaviest  rains.  At  San  Antonio,  there  is 
a trestle-bridge  over  the  river,  near  the  Alamo,  recently  repaired,  or  rather 
rebuilt,  by  the  quartermaster’s  department,  for  military  purposes. 

The  Medina  is  a truly  lovely  stream,  with  high  banks,  the  ground  on  the 
west  side  rising  into  abrupt  hills,  some  3C0  feet  in  altitude.  At  the  ford,  which  is 
over  a rocky  ledge  at  the  foot  of  a considerable  fall,  it  is  about  100  feet  wide  and 
tw^o  feet  deep.  Directly  opposite  is  situated  the  flourishing  village  of  Castroville, 
on  an  extensive  and  rich  plain  formed  by  the  receding  of  highlands.  The  Ger- 
man settlement  at  this  place,  made  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Castro,  a French 
gentleman,  who  obtained  a large  and  valuable  concession  of  territory  from  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  consists  of  about  700  inhabitants,  wdio  have  brought  w'ith 
them  to  this  w'ilderness  the  habits  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  economy  of  their 
fatherland. 

There  are  two  fords  above  the  town — one  called  the  canon,  two  and  a half 
iniles  distant,  and  is  pretty  good ; rocky  bottom,  somewhat  worn  into  holes,  and 
rather  dangerous  for  horses ; the  banks  precipitous  and  rather  marshy.  It  w'as 
here  that  the  Mexican  General  Woll,  in  1842,  in  his  descent  on  San  Antonio, 
crossed  his  artillery  and  infantry,  and  in  his  subsequent  rapid  retreat  passed  over 
his  entire  army.  Woll’s  ford,  where  the  infantry  crossed,  is  three  miles  beyond, 
but  it  is  now  impracticable,  owing  to  the  mud  since  deposited  several  feet  deep, 
d'here  is  said  to  be  no  other  ford  for  thirty  miles  above.  The  ford  below'  the 
village  is  passable,  but  net  very  good,  the  bottom  being  rather  muddy. 

The  second  governor  of  Texas,  who  took  office  in  December,  1847, 
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was  George  T.  Wood,  with  lieutenant  governor  John  A.  Greer.  In 
1849  P-  Hansborongh  Bell  was  elected  governor,  and  received  re-elec- 
tion in  1851.  In  1853  Elisha  M.  Pease  was  chosen  governor,  with  his 
running  mate  David  C.  Dickson,  and  by  re-election  Pease  served  till  1857. 
The  principal  matters  of  historical  importance  during  these  administra- 
tions, besides  the  general  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  state  along  all 
lines  of  her  industrial,  commercial,  educational  and  civic  affairs,  were 
those  relating  to  the  settlement  of  the  western  boundaries,  to  the  state 
debt,  and  to  the  Indians. 

The  Western  Bonndary. 

The  bonndary  dispute  and  the  settlement  of  the  state  indebtedness 
went  together  in  their  eventual  settlement.  As  has  been  made  clear  on 
previous  pages,  the  government  of  Texas  claimed  a large  part  of  what  is 
now  New  Mexico,  and  even  went  to  the  extent  of  sanctioning  an  expedi- 
tion to  occupy  Santa  Ee.  It  seems,  however,  that  these  claims  were 
based  more  on  assertion  and  theoretical  construction  than  on  specific 
grounds  that  would  have  weight  in  international  law.  By  the  treaty  of 
1848  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  New  Mexico  was  a part 
of  the  vast  territory  ceded  to  the  latter  government.  In  the  same  year 
the  Texas  legislature  passed  an  act  extending  its  jurisdiction  over  New 
iMexco,  but  when  a Texas  judge  endeavored  to  hold  court  in  the  terri- 
tory he  came  into  direct  conflict  with  the  federal  authorities,  and  for  a 
time  it  looked  as  if  resort  might  be  had  to  arms.  This  deadlock  of 
claims  continued  into  the  administration  of  Governor  Bell. 

When  Texas  surrendered  her  nationality  she  likewise  gave  over 
the  customs  and  revenues  which  a sovereign  nation  enjoys.  But  all 
the  loans  of  the  republic  had  been  based  upon  these  receipts  as  security, 
anc!  of  course  the  bondholders  at  once  applied  to  the  United  States  for 
satisfaction.  The  question  whether  the  general  government  should  be 
responsible  for  these  claims  was  discussed  in  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  in  the  end  became  combined  with  the  boundary  matter,  and  the  two 
were  pushed  toward  settlement  by  compromise. 

The  other  point  to  be  made  refers  to  the  Texas-New  Mexico  bound- 
ary. The  complex  nature  of  this  dispute,  involving,  as  it  did,  before  final 
settlement,  many  considerations  apparently  remote,  is  perhaps  best  stated 
in  the  words  of  a contemporary  writer  of  the  period.  After  referring  to 
the  failure  of  Texas  to  determine  her  western  boundary,  he  observes: 
‘‘A  portion  of  the  disputed  ground,  the  tract  lying  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  as  it  is  of  little  value  to  either  claimant,  and  can 
never  support  a population  large  enough  to  support  a state  by  itself,  will 
probably  be  abandoned  to  Texas  without  controversy.  Not  so  with  the 
.Santa  Fe  district  and  the  other  portions  of  New  Mexico  lying  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande.  The  native  inhabitants  of  this  region 
cherish  sentiments  of  bitter  hostility  towards  the  Texans,  who  now 
threaten  to  extend  their  disputed  dominion  over  them  by  force.  A border 
warfare  must  ensue  if  Congress  does  not  intervene.  Slavery  cannot  be 
introduced  into  this  region,  which  is  too  elevated,  too  barren,  and  situated 
too  far  north  to  recompense  any  other  than  free  labor ; but  if  the  laws 
of  Texas  are  extended  over  it,  it  becomes  a portion  of  a slave  state,  and 
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whatever  political  power  it  may  subsequently  obtain  will  be  lost  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Both  humanity  and  policy  require,  therefore,  that 
the  north  should  submit  to  any  reasonable  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of 
severing  this  region  from  Texas  and  adding  it  to  the  free  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  Now,  by  the  terms  of  the  proposed  compromise  the  sac- 
rifice required  is  a very  trifling  one.  Texas  is  willing  to  sell  her  claim 
to  the  disputed  region  for  what  she  calls  a fair  price — a few  millions  of 
dollars ; and  the  United  States  are  bound  in  equity  to  cause  the  creditors 
of  Texas  to  be  paid  a sum  at  least  equal  to  this  price,  because  the  revenue 
from  the  customs  of  Texas,  which  is  now  paid  into  our  national  treasury, 
was  formally  and  solemnly  pledged  to  these  creditors  as  a security  for 
their  debt.  Having  taken  away  the  security,  our  government  is  bound  to 
see  that  the  debt  is  paid,  and  it  can  be  paid  with  the  price  of  the  claim 
to  the  disputed  region.  The  south  makes  no  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment ; I'exas,  as  we  have  said,  consents  to  it,  and  the  north  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  it,  because,  first,  it  will  preserve  the  national  faith,  and, 
secondly,  it  will  rescue  a large  tract  of  country  from  the  dominion  of  a 
slave  state,  and  by  joining  it  to  New  Mexico  add  it  to  the  ‘area  of  free- 
dom.’ ” 

The  compromises  outlined  above  were  portions  of  the  great  com- 
promise measures,  under  the  authorship  of  the  venerable  Henry  Clay, 
which  afforded  the  last  breathing  spell  for  the  two  sections  of  the  nation 
hurrying  on  to  the  inevitable  conflict.  The  great  battle  had  reached  its 
height  at  Washington  early  in  1850,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Clay  the  opposing  elements  were  brought  together  on  the  compromise 
measures  which  were  enacted  into  law  the  following  September. 

The  essential  points  of  the  compromise  were  as  follows ; The  ad- 
mission of  California  as  a free  state.  The  organization  of  two  new  terri- 
tories— Utah,  including  Nevada,  and  New  Mexico,  including  Arizona — 
without  the  Wilmot  proviso;  that  is,  with  no  conditions  prohibiting 
slavery.  The  slave  trade  was  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and, 
in  return,  a stringent  law  was  passed  for  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves  in 
northern  states.  Involved  in  the  settlement  was  the  provision  that  Texas 
should  be  paid  $10,000,000  in  return  for  surrendering  her  claim  to  the 
territory  east  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande. 

The  measure,  known  as  the  Boundary  Act,  after  passing  the  two 
houses  and  being  signed  by  the  president,  was  submitted  to  the  Texas 
government.  Violent  opposition  was  shown  to  its  propositions,  but 
toward  the  end  of  November  the  measure  was  accepted.  The  provisions 
of  this  act  settled — with  the  recent  exception  of  Greer  county — the  per- 
manent boundaries  of  Texas  as  we  know  them  today.  The  eastern  and 
northern  boundaries  were  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  as  described  in  an 
earlier  chapter,  and  now  the  remaining  sides  of  this  great  commonwealth 
assumed  the  forms  seen  on  the  maps.  By  this  act  of  1850  the  present 
northernmost  limit  of  the  state — the  top  of  the  Panhandle — was  to  run 
along  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north,  from 
the  hundredth  to  the  one  hundred  and  third  meridian  west.  From  the 
latter  point  of  intersection  the  boundary  should  run  due  south  to  the 
thirty-second  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  thence  should  run  west  on 
that  parallel  until  it  met  the  course  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which,  thence  to 
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its  mouth,  should  form  the  southern  and  southwestern  boundary  of  the 
state.  These  demarcations  form  the  present  western  contour  of  the  state, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  Texas  has  a long  tongue  of  land  extending  out 
along  the  Rio  Grande,  which  forms,  approximately,  the  base  of  the  large 
territory  claimed  from  New  Mexico. 

Outside  of  these  limits,  according  to  the  enactment,  Texas  was  to 
surrender  all  her  claims  to  territory,  and  also  to  relinquish  her  claims 
upon  the  United  States  for  settlement  of  the  outstanding  debts  of  the  old 
republic.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand  and  in  return  for  this 
relinquishment,  was  to  pay  Texas  ten  million  dollars  in  five  per  cent 
bonds,  but  no  more  than  five  million  dollars  of  the  stock  to  be  issued  until 
the  creditors  of  the  state  had  filed  at  the  United  States  treasury  releases 
for  all  claims  against  the  latter  nation  on  account  of  Texas  bonds — a 
provision  for  insuring  proper  use  of  the  money  which  was  not  at  all 
willingly  accepted  by  the  Texans.  This  first  payment  of  five  million 
dollars  was  accordingly  made  to  Texas  in  Eebruary,  1852. 

But  with  the  boundary  question  settled,  the  settlement  of  the  debt 
still  continued  to  vex  the  government  for  several  years.  As  has  been 
indicated,  the  bonds  of  the  old  Texas  republic  were  by  no  means  realized 
on  at  their  par  value,  and  therefore  action  was  taken  by  the  various  state 
legislatures  to  classify  the  liabilities  and  to  scale  down  the  payment  of 
the  same  according  to  the  actual  amount  received  from  the  bond  issues 
by  the  state.  The  entire  list  of  claims  as  calculated  in  1851  amounted  to 
more  than  twelve  million  dollars,  but  by  the  scaling  process  this  amount 
was  reduced  to  about  seven  millions.  Over  the  governor’s  veto,  the 
legislature  finally  determined  to  settle  the  debt  on  this  basis,  practically 
repudiating  half  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  which  had  been  issued  by  the 
republic.  This  state  law,  as  passed  in  January,  1852,  did  not  offer  terms 
satisfactory  to  the  bondholders,  and  few  of  the  claims  had  been  liquidated 
up  to  1855.  During  the  administration  of  Governor  Pease  the  matter 
was  finally  adjusted. 

Cost  of  Indian  Protection. 

In  the  meantime  Texas  had  raised  another  claim  against  the  general 
government,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  expended  more  than  half  of  the 
original  payment  of  five  million  dollars  for  protection  against  the  in- 
cursions of  Indians  from  Mexico,  which,  it  was  claimed,  the  federal 
authorities  were  under  obligation  to  prevent,  and  which  should  no  longer 
be  a matter  of  expense  to  the  state.  Also,  the  bondholders  continued 
their  appeals  to  the  United  States  instead  of  to  the  Texas  government  for 
satisfaction  of  their  claims.  Under  these  circumstances  Congress  inter- 
fered, set  aside  the  scale  of  reductions  as  adopted  by  the  legislature, 
and,  adding  $2,750,000  to  the  five  millions  retained  in  the  treasury,  ap- 
portioned the  entire  sum,  pro  rata,  among  the  creditors ; refunding,  how- 
ever, to  Texas  all  claims  previously  paid  by  the  state,  and  providing  that 
Texas  should  finally  relinquish  all  claims  upon  the  federal  government. 
Against  much  opposition  this  arrangement  was  accorded  to  by  Texas,  and 
the  matter  permanently  adjusted.  The  first  payment  of  five  million 
dollars  from  the  United  States  was  a godsend  to  the  young  state  gov- 
ernment, and  was  advantageously  employed  not  only  in  fulfilling  the 
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foreign  obligations  of  the  state,  but  by  paying  the  immediate  running- 
expenses  of  the  state  machinery  so  that  taxes  were  for  several  years  re- 
mitted to  the  respective  communities  to  be  used  for  erection  of  court- 
houses and  jails,  etc. 

Indian  affairs  also  thrust  themselves  into  historical  prominence  dur- 
ing this  ])eriod.  The  Comanches  were  the  main  aggressors,  as  a rule 
making  incursions  and  depredations  upon  the  Texans  while  on  an  ex- 
tended raid  into  Mexican  territory,  which  was  their  favorite  field  of 
operations.  Some  of  the  tribes  across  the  Red  river  in  Indian  Territory 
were  likewise  addicted  to  hostile  and  predatory  attacks  upon  the  settlers. 

Indian  Reserves. 

The  Texan  Indians  were  in  fact  being  crowded  more  and  more  from 
their  former  haunts,  and  were  hardly  able  to  exist  except  by  stealing 
from  their  white  neighbors.  A remedy  was  applied  to  this  state  of  af- 
fairs by  colonizing  the  red  men.  Two  reservations  were  set  apart  in 
Young  county  near  Fort  Belknap,  and  in  a short  time  the  colonies  were 
in  a highly  prosperous  condition,  agriculture  flourishing,  the  people  being 
marked  by  good  behavior  and  sobriety,  and  the  plan  seemed  to  be  des- 
tined to  a successful  outcome.  But  in  two  or  three  years  the  white  set- 
tlements had  reached  out  and  embraced  the  reservations,  and  conflicts 
between  the  two  races — in  which  white  greed  played  no  small  part — were 
inevitable.  A number  of  white  ruffians  leagued  themselves  with  the 
renegades  among  the  Indians,  and  horse-stealing  and  killing  stock  be- 
came so  frequent  as  to  be  highly  exasperating  to  the  whites.  The  brflnt 
of  the  blame  was  of  course  placed  upon  the  red  men,  and  the  innocent 
and  guilty  alike  were  compelled  to  suffer  the  expatriation,  if  not  an- 
nihilation, which  has  been  the  doom  of  their  kind.  In  December,  1858, 
a massacre  of  a number  of  Indians  took  place  on  the  Brazos,  and,  al- 
though this  atrocity  was  denounced  by  the  governor,  prejudice  and  race 
hatred  were  so  strong  in  the  affected  communities  that  the  removal  or 
extermination  of  the  red  men  was  the  only  solution.  The  inhabitants 
were  assembling  in  armed  bands,  and  agents  and  United  States  troops 
were  unable  to  afford  protection  to  the  natives.  Accordingly,  removal 
seemed  necessary,  and  in  August,  without  even  being  allowed  to  remain 
long  enough  to  gather  their  crops  or  collect  their  cattle,  the  Indian  exiles, 
to  the  number  of  about  fifteen  hundred,  were  conducted,  under  guard  of 
United  States  regulars,  across  the  Red  river,  to  a place  not  yet  the  object 
of  covet  to  the  white  man. 

Indian  troubles  continued  unabated  after  the  removal  of  the  tribes 
from  their  reservations  into  Indian  territory,  and  the  United  States  reg- 
ulars and  the  rangers  had  all  they  could  do  to  protect  the  wide  extent  of 
frontier  territory.  The  attacks  were  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  were 
made  by  such  small  bands  and  in  such  widely  separated  localities  that 
there  seemed  little  likelihood  of  permanent  relief  from  the  scourge  until 
the  entire  country  should  be  settled  up  and  society  become  so  compact 
that  law  could  search  out  offenders  against  all  degrees  of  justice. 

One  phase  of  the  political  life  of  early  Texas  deserves  passing  men- 
tion. Strict  party  lines  were  not  drawn  in  Texas  politics  until  during 
Pease’s  administration.  Up  to  that  time  personal  popularity  had  as  a 
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Politics. 

rule  been  the  predominating-  factor  in  the  election  of  the  officers  of  gov- 
ernment, and  prominent  men  had  polled  the  votes  according  to  the  im- 
pression they  had  made  upon  the  popular  mind.  And  it  was  some  time 
after  Texas  joined  the  Union  before  the  party  alignment,  so  closely  ob- 
served in  the  nation,  spread  over  and  became  a feature  of  the  political 
life  of -the  new  state.  Texas  being  admitted  under  Democratic  rule,  it 
was  natural  that  her  first  political  sentiments  should  be  in  line  with  that 
party,  but  it  was  some  years  before  these  feelings  were  intensified  into 
convictions  and  she  was  called  upon  to  adopt  one  svstem  of  governmental 
policy  in  preference  to  another.  About  i8S4,  after  the  wreck  of  the  Whig 
party  and  while  the  elements  of  the  Republican  party  were  slowly 
coalescing,  a wave  of  Know-nothingism  passed  over  Texas.  It  was  a 
political  excrescence,  having  at  its  root  the  old  ‘"native”  party,  whose 
one  definite  principle  was  to  keep  naturalized  foreigners  from  holding 
office.  This  fundamental  doctrine  was  now  enlarged  into  a proscription 
of  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  entire  movement  became  a cult  rather  than 
a political  faction,  having  manv  mysterious  rites  and  promulgating  prin- 
ciples, it  was  claimed,  abhorrent  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Its  lodp-es  became  numerous  and  its  influence  in  elections  for  a time  was 
seriouslv  large.  In  1855,  this  party  succeeded  in  electing  a congressman, 
but  failed  to  elect  the  governor,  and  after  this  defeat  their  organization 
and  power  rapidly  waned  and  they  passed  from  Texas  history. 

The  Cart  War. 

During  this  period  occurred  what  is  designated  in  Texas  annals  as 
ihej^art  war.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  feelings  of  the  Americans  toward 
the  Mexicans  in  Texas  were  not  yet  freed  from  the  animosity  of  revolu- 
tionary davs,  although  it  is  characteristic  of  our  people  to  forgive  and 
forget,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Mexican  race  should  sufifer  discrim- 
ination if  not  actual  outrage  in  their  competition  for  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  life.  Moreover,  the  Mexicans  in  Texas  were  mainly  of  the 
lower  orders,  manv  of  them  peons,  who  felt  no  compunctions  in  asso- 
ciating on  the  plane  of  social  equality  with  the  black  slaves  of  the  Texans. 
In  1856  a conspiracy  was  discovered  in  Colorado  county  by  which  was 
contemplated  a general  insurrection  of  the  negroes  and  a massacre  of  the 
whites.  This  was,  of  course,  put  down  with  great  severity,  and,  on  the 
ground  that  all  the  Mexican  population  were  also  privy  to,  if  not  actuallv 
implicated  in  the  aflfair,  the  Mexicans  were  ordered  to  leave  the  countrv 
on  pain  of  death.  This  was  the  first  open  rupture  between  the  two  races, 
but  the  antagonism  increased. 

Mexican  Population  in  the  '50s. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  status  and  population  of  the  Mexicans, 
Olmsted  wrote,  in  1857:  “San  Antonio,  excluding  Galveston,  is  much 

the  largest  citv  of  Texas.  After  the  revolution  it  was  half  deserted  bv 
its  Mexican  population,  who  did  not  care  to  come  under  Anglo-Saxon 
rule.  Since  then  its  growth  has  been  rapid  and  steadv.  At  the  census 
of  18.^0  it  numbered  3,500;  in  1853,  population  was  6,000,  and  in  1856 
Voi.  I.  11 
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it  is  estimated  at  10,500.  Of  these  about  4,000  are  Mexicans,  3,000  Ger- 
mans, and  3,500  Americans.  The  money  capital  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  as  well  as  the  officers  and  the  government.  Most  of  the 
mechanics  and  the  smaller  shop-keepers  are  German.  The  Mexicans  ap- 
pear to  have  almost  no  other  business  than  that  of  carting  goods..  Almost 
the  entire  transportation  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  them,  with  oxen 
and  two-wheeled  carts.  Some  of  them  have  small  shops,  for  the  supply 
of  their  own  countrymen,  and  some  live  upon  the  produce  of  farms 
and  cattle-ranches  in  the  neighborhood.  Their  livelihood  is  for  the  most 
part  exceedingly  meagre,  made  up  chiefly  of  corn  and  beans.  . . . 

The  old  Mexican  wheel  of  hewn  blocks  of  wood  is  still  constantly  in  use. 
though  supplanted  to  some  extent  by  Yankee  wheels,  sent  in  pairs  from 
New  York.  The  carts  are  always  hewn  of  heavy  wood,  and  are  covered 
with  white  cotton,  stretched  over  hoops.  In  these  they  live,  on  the  road, 
as  independently  as  in  their  own  house.  The  cattle  are  yoked  by  the 
horns,  with  raw-hide  thongs,  of  which  they  make  a great  use.” 

After  speaking  of  various  movements  to  drive  out  the  Mexican 
population  from  certain  communities,  even  in  San  Antonio  a race  war 
having  been  narrowly  averted,  Olmsted  estimates  the  Mexican  population 


of  Texas  in  1856  as  follows: 

San  Antonio  4,000 

Bexar  county  2,000 

Uvalde  county  1,000 

Laredo 1,500 

El  Paso,  with  Presidio 8,500 

Lower  Rio  Grande  counties 3,ooo 

Goliad  and  Nueces  counties 1,000 

Other  parts  of  state 1,000 

Floating,  say  3,000 


Total  25,000 


In  July,  1857,  Chas.  G.  Edwards,  who  kept  a small  store  and  a mill 
eight  miles  below  San  Antonio  on  the  river,  was  attacked  near  Goliad 
by  a party  of  seventeen  men  and  dangerously  wounded.  At  the  time 
he  was  .in  charge  of  a small  train  of  carts  transporting  merchandise  from 
the  coast.  The  assault  was  charged  to  the  guerrillas  conducting  the 
predatory  campaign  against  Mexican  cartmen.  The  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  San  Antonio,  as  voiced  in  the  Daily  Herald,  branded  the  entire 
movement  as  outlawry,  the  expressions  of  abhorrence  at  the  outrage 
l)eing  concluded  as  follows:  “Persons  here  in  whose  judgment  we  have 

confidence  recommend  a call  for  volunteers  from  among  us,  and  the 
formation  of  a body  of  citizens  sufficiently  large  to  repair  to  the  scene 
of  conflict  and  chastise  the  miscreants  in  a summary  and  effective  man- 
ner. The  whole  subject  is  full  of  difficulty;  but  of  one  thing  there  can 
hardly  be  a doubt — inaction  will  never  stop  the  outrages.  ...  To 
admit  that  our  people  will  ever  give  up  the  employment  of  Mexican 
carts  and  Mexican  cartmen  would  be  equivalent  to  signing  the  death 
warrant  to  the  prosperity  of  San  Antonio.” 

Opinions  as  to  the  causes  of  this  so-called  “Cart  War”  were  di- 
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videcl.  It  was  said  that  the  opposition  to  the  cartmen  was  caused  in  con- 
sequence of  their  hauling  at  lower  rates  than  American  and  German 
wagoners  could.  Yet  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  it  was  asserted  as 
another  reason — the  citizens  on  the  Goliad  road  had  complained  of  the 
thieving  of  cartmen  upon  their  stock,  and  the  citizens  had  long  threatened 
they  would  not  submit  to  it. 

A wordy  war  was  carried  on  between  citizens  and  newspapers  of 
Goliad  (in  which  vicinity  many  of  the  outrages  occurred)  and  of  San 
Antonio.  The  latter  alleged  that  the  warfare  was  carried  on  with  the 
practical  connivance  of  Goliad  authorities ; while  the  people  of  Goliad 
replied  that  outlaws  from  San  Antonio  were  taking  a leading  part  in  the 
hostilities  against  legitimate  carting  and  also  in  the  thieving  itself. 

It  was  averred  that  the  teamsters  with  “four-wheeled  carts”  (Amer- 
icans) were  endeavoring  to  supplant  the  “two-wheeled  cart  owners,”  and 
such  a distinction  must  have  had  a conveniently  invidious  force  in  such  a 
contest.  Undoubtedly  race  antipathies  were  complicated  in  the  hostilities, 
and  those  actively  concerned  in  the  attacks  palliated  their  actions  with 
this  prejudice. 

The  resentment  by  Americans  against  Mexicans  was  doubtless  ex- 
aggerated by  some  contemporary  writers,  but  that  racial  prejudices  fur- 
nished pretexts  for  a hostility  that  resulted  in  economic  loss,  is  clearly 
proved.  Eor  a time  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  military  escorts 
for  wagon  trains  between  La  Vaca  and  inland  towns.  Commenting  on 
the  serious  aspects  of  the  problem  the  Austin  Intelligencer  said  (Sep- 
tember, 1857)  : “The  subject  affects  not  that  place  (San  Antonio)  alone. 
The  driving  the  Mexican  carts  out  of  the  trade  has  already  withdrawn 
a portion  of  the  teamsters  accustomed  to  deliver  freights  at  Austin,  from 
this  trade ; and  as  a consequence,  our  merchants  are  paying  an  increased 
price  of  33  cents  on  their  freights.  The  rise  is  attributed  by  the  La  Vaca 
forwarding  merchants  alone  to  these  cart  difficulties.  Consumers  are 
thus  enormously  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  selfish,  murderous  butchers 
who  are  making  an  exterminating  war  upon  cheap  labor.  It  is  useless 
to  disguise  the  matter.  This  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  war.  It  has  been 
gaining  ground  in  all  the  western  counties  ever  since  the  short-sighted 
movements  here  in  1853  (referring  to  attempts  to  drive  out  the  Mexican 
jDOpulation) . It  has  been  excused  under  the  various  pretexts  which  law- 
less violence  always  assumes.” 

Eventually  the  governor  (Pease)  did  call  out  the  militia  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  outrages,  and  thereby,  according  to  some  accounts,  aggra- 
vated the  tension  between  the  parties.  The  governor  in  his  special  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature  on  this  subject  enclosed  some  documents  from 
the  secretary  of  war  at  Washington,  showing  that  the  matter  had  assumed 
a national  importance.  The  secretary’s  letter  refers  to  protests  from 
the  Mexican  minister  in  relation  “to  an  organized  system  of  persecution, 
violence,  expulsion  and  even  murder,  which  it  is  alleged  is  directed 
against  peaceable  Mexican  citizens  resorting  to  Texas  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  lawful  business.”  The  Mexican  minister’s  letter  reads,  in  part, 
as  follows : “It  is  averred  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Antonio  de 

Bexar  committees  of  armed  men  have  been  organized  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  hunting  down  Mexicans  on  the  highway,  spoiling  them  of 
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tlieir  property  and  putting-  them  to  death.  It  is  stated,  moreover,  that 
the  number  of  victims  is  rising  of  seventy-five ; whilst  it  is  also  affirmed 
that  from  the  neighborhood  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  the  residents  of 
Mexican  origin  have  been  expelled.  . . . Sundry  families,  the  vic- 

tims of  these  persecutions,  had  commenced  reaching  the  Mexican  territory 
in  utter  destitution.  . . 

December  4,  1857,  a public  meeting  of  Karnes  county  citizens  was 
held  to  make  protest  against  the  action  of  Governor  Pease.  The  resolu- 
tion adopted  read,  in  part,  as  follows : 

Whereas,  great  injustice  has  l)een  done  the  citizens  of  this  county  by  numer- 
ous articles  published  in  the  San  Antonio  Texan  and  Ledger  and  some  of  the 
papers  of  Austin  City,  containing  false  statements  in  reference  to  difficulties 
with  cartmen  on  this  road;  and  Whereas,  our  county  has  been  invaded,  our  citi- 
izens  seized  and  held  in  duress,  our  dwelling  places  threatened  to  be  made  deso- 
late. And  Whereas,  the  Honorable  E.  M.  Pease,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  having,  as  he  says,  “repaired  to  San  Antonio  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject,” and  being  influenced  by  the  counsel  of  badly  informed  and  designing  men, 
has’  given  his  official  sanction  to  those  rumors,  and  without  any  authority  of  law 
called  out  a company  of  armed  men,  and  stationed  them  in  our  county  when 
there  existed  no  cause  for  such  measures,  whereby  aroused  men  where  all  was 
quiet,  and  has  continued  the  same  course  of  unjust  conduct  by  submitting  to  the 
Legislature  a special  message  containing  statements  in  reference  to  the  affairs  and 
citizens  of  this  county,  that  he  does  not  know  to  be  correct,  and  which  we  know 
to  be  false;  and  whereas,  the  Governor’s  special  message,  from  its  tone  and 
tenor,  will  leave  the  ruinous  impression  upon  the  public  mind  that  the  laws  have 
been  suspended  and  could  not  be  enforced  within  this  county ; we  therefore  feel 
it  due  ourselves  and  the  public  abroad  to  publish  a true  statement  of  the  occur- 
rences that  have  taken  place  within  our  county;  and  the  accompanying  resolutions 
are  expressive  of  our  views  on  this  subject  (one  at  first  of  but  little  importance, 
but  now  rendered  momentous  by  the  acts  of  high  officials),  and  also  of  the  con- 
duct of  our  chief  executive.  The  following  is  a correct  account  of  the  attacks 
that  have  occurred  in  this  county,  as  well  as  can  be  ascertained : On  or  about 

the  I2th  of  September  last,  a train  of  twelve  or  fifteen  carts,  laden  with  mer- 
chandise from  the  coast  of  San  Antonio,  were  assaulted  about  two  leagues  above 

this  town,  by  a party  of  about  twenty  men,  in  disguise,  and  by  the  Mexicans 

said  to  be  white  men.  One  Mexican  was  killed  and  two  or  three  others  wounded. 
The  carts  and  merchandise  were  not  disturbed.  This  was  the  first  and  only 
assault  made  within  the  county  previous  to  the  coming  among  us  of  a troop  of 
soldiers.  No  information  was  lodged  ivitli  any  magistrate  or  other  officer  of  the 
county  by  which  they  could  proceed  to  issue  warrant  of  arrest. 

Since  the  invasion  of  our  county  by  order  of  the  Governor,  and  on  or 
about  the  22nd  of  November  last,  two  Mexicans  were  found  upon  the  prairie, 
one  dead,  and  the  other  mortally  wounded,  who  died  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
said  to  have  been  shot  by  two  white  men.  An  inquest  was  held  over  their 
bodies,  the  result  of  which  and  the  proceedings  thereon,  are  herewith  given  to 
the  public  in  full.  In  view  of  all  the  facts  above  set  forth,  and  of  others  not 

mentioned  in  this  preamble,  and  the  causes  of  these  disturbances,  it  is  there- 

fore Resolved, 

I St.  That  we  consider  the  conduct  of  a certain  party  of  armed  citizens 
of  San  Antonio  who  recently  invaded  our  county,  as  outrageous,  and  deserving 
the  condemnation  of  all  men. 

2nd.  That  we  regard  the  conduct  of  the  editors  of  a portion  of  the  San 
Antonio  and  Austin  press,  in  preventing  the  truth  concerning  the  difficulties  on 
this  road,  as  an  abuse  of  the  press. 

3rd.  That  we  recognize  the  calling  out  of  a company  of  militia,,  and 
stationing  them  in  our  county,  by  the  Governor,  an  uncalled  for  measure,  un- 
authorized by  law,  and  tending  eminently  to  arouse  the  passions  of  men  and 
create  disturbance  where  none  existed,  and  entailing  unnecessary  expense  upon 
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tile  state.  We  therefore  request  our  Senator  and  Representative'  to  vote  against 
any  measure  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to  pay  those  troops  for  their  'services. 

^ 4th.  . That  we  regard  the  remedy,  proposed  by  Governor  Pease  in  his 
special  message  to  cure  the  evil,  the  giving  of  jurisdiction  of  offenses  to  courts 
that  had  none  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  as  novel  and  extraordinary,  con- 
trary to  all  known  and  established  principles  of  law,  subversive  of  the  principles 
of  the  constitution  of  the-  United  States,  as  set  forth  in  the  sixth  article  of  the 
amendment  thereto — ^which  declares  that  the  accused  shall  enjoy  a speedy  trial 
by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  where  crime  shall  have  been 
committed — and  tending  to  arouse  an  opposition  to  a proper  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  entail  an  unnecessary  expense  upon  parties  who  may  be  accused  in 
attending  upon  courts  at  a distance,  when  competent  courts  of  jurisdiction  are 
near  at  hand  to  try  them.  We  therefore  request  our  Senator  and  Representative 
to  vote  against  any  such  measure  that  may  be  introduced  into  the  Legislature. 

5th.  That  there  never  has  been  a time  when  the  laws  could  not  be  en- 
forced in  this  county,  and  that  our  officers  are  not  deserving  the  censure  that 
has  been  heaped  upon  them  by  the  public  press  and  the  Governor ; inasmuch  as 
they  have  ever  been  ready,  willing  and  able  to  afford  protection  to  all  who 
should  call  upon  them,  and  cause  the  arrest  of,  when  furnished  with  information 
as  required  by  law. 

6th.  That  though  we  discountenance,  and  have  always  discountenanced,  the 
conduct  of  the  parties  who  have  from  time  to  time  made  assaults  upon  cart 
men.  in  this  and  Goliad  counties,  yet  we  regard  the  continuance  of  peon  Mexican 
teamsters  on  this  route  as  an  intolerable  nuisance : and  we  therefore  request 
the  citizens  of  San  Antonio  to  withdraw  them  as  early  as  practicable,  and  sub- 
stitute others,  or  provide  some  means  to  prevent  them  from  committing  depreda- 
tions upon  our  property,  at  times  when  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guard  and 
watch  over  it. — San-  Antonio  Daily  Herald,  December  I2,  1857. 

Cortina’s  Rebellion. 

Somewhat  later,  beginning  with  1859,  the  Rio  Grande  border  be- 
came a scene  of  conflict  between  the  settled  communities  and  an  army 
of  desperadoes  which  assumed  considerable  importance.  Cortina  was  a 
Mexican  who,  while  confining  himself  to  civilized  pursuits,  was  a stock- 
man,  but,  finding  that  occupation  desultory  and  insufiiciently  gainful,  he 
turned  cattle  thief  and  bandit,  gathered  a crowd  of  similarly  minded 
ruffians  about  him,  and  later,  under  the  guise  of  carrying  on  a war  for 
the  liberty  and  welfare  of  his  Mexican  kindred  oppressed  by  American 
aggression,  led  his  cohorts  against  the  armed  soldiery  and  set  order  and 
law  at  defiance.  Cortina  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  assume  the  role 
of  protector  and  champion  of  the  Mexican  population  so  outraged  in  the 
Cart  war  and  by  the  various  acts  of  hostility  between  the  two  races. 

In  July,  1859,  Cortina  and  some  of  his  followers  got  into  trouble  in 
Brownsville,  and  in  the  month  of  September  he  led  a body  of  mounted 
men  against  the  town,  took  possession,  killed  one  or  two  men,  terrorized 
the  place,  and  then  retired.  He  issued  a proclamation  setting  forth  his 
purposes  in  engaging  in  hostilities  against  the  Americans,  and  threatened- 
to  relieve  the  country  of  all  enemies  of  the  Mexican  inhabitants  of  the 
state.  A little  later  his  lieutenant  was  captured  by  the  Texans  and 
hanged,  an  act  that  roused  the  bandit  leader  to  vengeance.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  October  the  American  troops,  reinforced  by  a Mexican 
company  from  Matamoras,  attacked  Cortina,  but  were  discomfited  and 
had  to  retreat.  This  was  followed  by  an  ambuscade  of  an  American 
troop,  and  for  a time  the  Mexican  seemed  to  be  master  of  the  situation. 
In  the  latter  part  of  November  another  ill-organized  attack  of  the  Amer- 
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icans  failed,  and  Cortina’s  forces  were  rapidly  increasing.  But  in  De- 
cember a company  of  United  States  regulars  and  a troop  of  Texas  rangers 
captured  one  of  Cortina’s  camps,  and  then  rapidly  followed  him  up  on 
his  course  of  devastation  and  completely  defeated  him  near  Rio  Grande 
City,  finally  driving  the  border  ruffian  out  of  Texas.  This  was  not  ac- 
complished, however,  until  a large  area  of  country  had  been  ruined  and 
many  lives  lost. 


The  Alamo”  at  the  time  when  it  was 


used  as  a United  States  barracks. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


SOUTHWEST  TEXAS  EIETY  YEARS  AGO. 

Going  back  half  a century,  just  before  the  war,  we  find  the  great 
region  now  developed  into  the  empire  of  Southwest  Texas  practically  at 
the  beginning  of  its  growth.  Eroin  the  immense  “Bexar  District”  many 
of  the  counties  had  just  been  carved  and  a few  had  been  organized. 
The  country  to  the  west  and  south  of  San  Antonio  was  for  the  most 
part  still  a wilderness,  and  the  settlements  that  had  been  made  were 
largely  those  of  the  (ierman  colonists.  The  cattlemen  were  spreading 
their  flocks  over  the  range  country,  but  even  to  this  independent  and 
fearless  class  hostile  Indians,  cattle  thieves  and  other  perils  of  a new 
country  were  obstacles  almost  prohibitive  of  successful  industry. 

The  status  of  the  country  in  1850  is  well  shown  by  the  census  re- 
turns for  that  year,  being  the  first  census  taken  under  United  States  au- 
thority. The  population  of  the  Southwest  Texas  counties  at  that  time 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  first  column  giving  the  white  popu- 
lation, and  the  second  the  total,  from  which  the  number  of  negroes,  free 
or  slave,  is  estimated : 


Counties. 

White. 

Total 

Bexar 

5.633 

6,052 

Caldwell 

1,054 

U329 

Cameron,  Starr  Webb 

8,469 

8,541 

Comal 

1,662 

U773 

Eayette 

2,740 

3756 

Guadalupe 

1,171 

1,511 

Gillespie 

U235 

1,240 

Goliad 

435 

648 

Gonzales 

891 

1,492 

Medina 

881 

909 

X^ueces 

650 

698 

Refugio 

269 

288 

San  Patricio 

197 

200 

It  will  be  noted  that  west  of  San  Antonio  was  only  a sprinkling  of 
population,  and  tliat  in  Medina  and  Gillespie  counties.  A large  pro- 
Dortion  of  the  total  was  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  counties.  While  the 
colored  population  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  Eayette,  Gonzales, 
Guadalupe,  Caldwell  and  Bexar. 

The  only  towns  given  in  the  census  of  that  year  are  the  following : 
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Towns. 

White. 

Total. 

C'astroville 

335 

366 

Comaltown 

286 

286 

Corpus  Christ! 

532 

533 

Fredericksburg- 

376 

754 

New  Braunfels 

L237 

1,298 

San  Antonio 

3,252 

3,4^^ 

Zodiac 

lOo 

160 

It  is  fortunate  that  Texas,  from  her  first  years  as  a distinct  coun- 
try, has  had  observing  visitors,  and  who,  observing  with  keenness  and 
discernment,  have  set  down  in  writing  the  results  for  the  instruction  of 
later  generations.  In  1857  appeared  a book  entitled  “A  Journey  Through 
Texas,”  which  it  should  be  the  delight  of  every  Texan  to  read,  though 
the  volume  is  now  rare  and  not  found  in  every  book  shop.  The  writer, 
Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  a northern  man  and  writing  from  a northern  and 
anti-slavery  standpoint,  was  nevertheless  possessed  of  the  breadth  of 
mind,  discriminating  insight  and  ready  sympathy  and  adaptability  that 
set  a dignilied  value  on  everything  he  said.  There  is  hardly  a trace 
of  sectionalism  in  his  writings.  He  was  studious  and  painstaking,  and 
willing  to  endure  many  hardships  to  learn  the  facts  about  a country. 
He  did  not  observe  this  country  from  a car  window  or  from  a hotel 
lobby,  as  is  too  often  the  modern  usage ; and  because  his  experiences 
were  tinged  with  personal  hardship  and  hence  less  vicarious,  it  is  prot)- 
able  that  his  judgments  touched  more  closely  the  real  life  of  this  section. 

Routes  of  Travel. 

Before  abstracting  some  of  the  excellent  passages  of  Olmsted's 
work,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  what  the  facilities  for  travel  at  that 
time  were.  Half  a century  ago  the  traveler  consulted  the  following 
guide  for  the  route  from  Austin  to  San  Antonio:  “Three  times  a- week; 

through  in  eighteen  hours  [now  in  less  than  four]  ; leaving  Austin  on 
every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evening  at  eleven  o’clock,  and 
San  Antonio  every  Sunday,  Tuesday  and -Thursday  evening.  This  line 
of  excellent  stages  passes  througli  the  following  noted  points — Man- 
chaca  Springs,  Travis  county;  St.  Mark’s  (San  Marcos),  Hayes  county; 
Stringtown,  Hayes  county;  New  Braunfels,  Comal  county;  Hillsbor- 
ough, Bexar  county ; San  Antonio,  Bexar  county.” 

Those  who  journeyed  inland  from  the  coast,  would  take  a four-horse 
coach  at  Jndianola,  on  Sunday,  Tuesday  or  Thursday,  and  travel  “via 
I-avaca,  Victoria,  Yorktown  and  Sulphur  Springs”  to  San  Antonio;  or, 
on  different  days  of  the  week,  could  go  to  San  Antonio,  by  way  of  Mc- 
toria,  Gonzales  and  Seguin. 

Traveling  west  from  San  Antonio,  one  would  probably  consult  this 
time  table  : — 

“Western  Texas  U.  S.  Mail  Stage 

'‘Between  San  Antonio  and  Eagle  Pass,  via  Castroville,  Quihi,  D'Han- 

nis  and  Leona, 

“Leaving  San  Antonio  every  Monday  at  6 A.  i\I.  and  arriving  at 


Alamo  Plaza  50  years  ago. 

Looking  Northwest  from  Menger  Hotel  across  Alamo  Plaza  towards  present 
site  of: — 

1.  Grand  Opera  House. 

2.  Reuter  Building,  corner  Crockett  Street. 

3.  Park  and  Band  Stand  formerly  Old  Market  House. 
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Eagle  Pass  on  Wednesday  at  4 P.  W. : leaving  Eagle  Pass  every  Thurs- 
day at  10  A.  AT  and  arriving  at  San  Antonio  on  Saturday  at  4 o’clock. 

“B.  David,  Proprielor.” 

According  to  the  Texas  Almanac  of  .18^9,  San  Antonio  was  the 

southern  terminus  of  the  “Great  X’orthern  Alail”  route,  by  which  a 
mail  and  passenger  stage  went  via  New  Braunfels,  Sah  Marcos,  Aus- 
tin and  intermediate  points  to  (fHrksville,  thence  through  Arkansas  to 
Aiemphis,  Tenn.  The  almanac  states  that  “nearly  every  portion  of  the 
state  is  accessible”  by  coach  and  hack  service,  and  that  the  average 
fare  for  passengers  was  about  10  cents  per  mile,  with  travel  both  day  and 
night.” 

San  Alarcos. 

'By  the  stage  from  Austin,  Air.  (dlmsted  came  toward  San  Antonio. 
He  describes  San  Afarcos  as  a town  of  about  three  shabby  houses: 
“Beyond  it  our  road  approached  closely  the  hill  range,  which  is  made 
up  of  spurs  coming  down  from  the  mountains  north.  They  are  well 
wooded  with  cedar  and  live-oak.  AAuth  such  a shelter  from  the  north- 
erners and  such  a soil,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  settlers  are  numerous. 
AVe  passed  a house  perhaps  every  mile,  beyond  San  Alarcos,  and,  in 
general,  thev  were  of  a better  character  than  we  had  seen  anywhere 
before,  unless  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bastrop  or  Austin.” 

New  Braunfels. 

It  is  a happy  picture  of  the  German  town  of  New  Braunfels  that 
Olmsted  depicts:  “The  main  street  of  the  town  was  very  wide — three 

times  as  wide,  m effect,  as  Broadway  in  X"ew  York.  The  houses,  with 
which  it  was  thickly  lined  on  each  side  for  a mile,  were  small,  low 
cottages,  of  no  pretensions  to  elegance,  yet  generally  looking  neat  and 
comfortable.  Alany  were  furnished  with  verandahs  and  gardens,  and 
the  greater  part  were  either  stuccoed  or  painted.  There  were  manv 
workshops  of  mechanics  and  small  stores,  with  signs  oftener  in  English 
than  in  German;  and  bareheaded  women,  and  men  in  caps  and  short 
jackets,  with  pendent 'pipes,  were  everywhere  seen  at  work.” 

Stopping  at  the  inn,  the  traveler  met  with  a sudden  and  complete 
transfer  of  associations.  “Instead  of  loose  boarded  or  hewn  log  walls, 
with  crevices  stuffed  with  rags  or  daubed  with  mortar,  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  during  the  last  month ; instead  of  four  bare, 
cheerless  walls  of  whitewashed  plaster,  which  we  have  found  twice  or 
thrice  only  in  a more  aristocratic  American  residence,  were  were — in 
short  we  were  in  Germany,”  and  he  finds  much  in  the  “Guadalupe 
House”  to  remind  him  of  one  of  those  delightful  little  inns  along  the 
Rhine.  After  dinner  “we  then  spent  an  hour  in  conversation  with  the 
gentlemen  who  were  in  the  room.  They  were  all  educated,  cultivated, 
well  bred,  respectful,  kind  and  affable  men.  All  were  natives  of  Ger- 
many, and  had  been  living  several  years  in  Texas.  Some  of  them  were 
travelers,  their  homes  being  in  other  German  settlements ; some  of  them 
had  resided  long  at  Braunfels.” 
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New  Braunfels  in  1858. 

J.  He  Cordova’s  “Texas,”  a statistical  book  published  in  1858,  has 
a very  interesting'  sketch  of  New  Braunfels  and  its  people. 

“New  Braunfels,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalupe  river  and  Comal  rivers.  Its  streets  are  very  wide  and  well 
graded,  the  houses  without  any  pretensions  to  elegance,  have  a peculiar 
air  of  comfort  and  neatness,  as  every  house  is  either  neatly  painted  or 
stuccoed,  and  has  its  own  little  well  cultivated  garden  attached.  In  the 
town  there  are  two  taverns,  one  of  them  kept  by  Matthew  Taylor,  the 
other  by  Gustavus  Schmidt.  There  are  seven  wagon  makers  in  this 
town,  who  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  workmanship.  These  wagons, 
altliough  not  verv  beautiful  in  appearance,  are  highly  and  justly  prized 
for  their  solidity  and  lasting  qualities.  Indeed,  the  mechanical  arts  are 
here  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  as  the  Germans  are  generally 
excellent  workmen.  There  is  an  ably  edited  weekly  paper,  the  New  Biraun- 
fels  Zeitnng,  edited  by  Mr.  Lindheimer,  the  eminent  naturalist.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  counties  which  have  as  yet  established  free  schools.  In 
them  are  taught  both  the  German  and  English  languages. 

“This  city  was  laid  off  in  1844,  and  by  its  charter  its  limits  extend 
for  three  miles  in  every  direction  from  its  center,  whereon  the  public 
square  is  located.  On  the  Comal  river,  which  divides  it  from  Coma 
and  Comaltown,  has  recently  been  erected  a substantial  bridge.  The 
citv  proper  contains  about  2,500  inhabitants,  besides  those  settled  in  the 
adjoining  villages  of  Hortontown,  Neighbors ville,  Comaltown  and  Coma. 
The  population  of  this  town,  though  very  fond  of  lager  beer,  of  which 
article  there  are  two  breweries,  is  perhaps  as  quiet,  orderly  and  industri- 
ous a comimunity  as  could  be  desired.  Although  far  from  their  father- 
land,  bv  the  aid  of  their  pipe  and  the  charms  of  music,  they  appear  to 
enjov  life ; for  within  a circle  of  ten  miles,  including  New  Braunfels, 
we  believe  that  there  is  more  first-class  musical  talent  to  be  found  than 
in  any  district  of  country  in  the  United  States  of  ten  times  that  dimen- 
sion. It  is  no  common  thing  to  find  men  who  have  passed  the  day  in 
mauling  rails  or  driving  oxen  presiding  in  the  evening  at  the  piano,  and 
executing  in  a superior  manner  not  only  the  ordinary  music  of  their 
countrv,  but  the  choicest  morceaux  of  the  Italian  opera.  Sundays  and 
festival  days  are  more  thoroughly  days  of  rest  and  recreation  here  than 
in  any  other  portion  of 'the  state;  and  although  the  churches,  of  which 
thcv  have  two  Protestant  and  one  Catholic,  are  not  overcrowded,  the 
casinos  and  beer  saloons  are  well  attended ; but  strange  to  say,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a drunken  man  on  the  streets  would  be  a novelty. 

“Already  the  water  power  of  the  Comal  and  Guadalupe  has  been 
turned  to  some  advantage,  two  mills  having  been  erected  near  its  head, 
two  more  about  a half  a mile  below,  and  near  the  middle  of  town,  di- 
rectlv  above  the  bridge,  is  one  of  tbe  largest  flouring  mills  in  the  state, 
a building  three  stories  high,  and  connected  with  it  is  a door,  sash  and 
blind  factory : and  there  is  now  an  effort  to  establish  a cotton  factory 
here,  as  the  German  farmers  in  this  neighborhood  have  commenced  the 
cultivation  of  cotton. 

“The  Germans  own  comparatively  few  slaves  as  vet.  This  is  not 
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Alamo  Plaza  50  years  ago. 

Looking  Northwest  from  Menger  Hotel,  across  Alamo  Plaza 
to  the  present  site  of  Frank  Brothers  Branch  Clothing  Store. 
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to  be  attributed  to  their  being  abolitionists,  but  simply  to  the  force  of 
circumstances,  as  the  most  of  them  commence  life  on  a small  scale : ten 
acres  of  land  is  sufficient  for  a farmer ; but  then  they  generally  cultivate 
it  properly  ...  I am  well  acquainted  with  a blacksmith  who  in 
1848  had  not  five  dollars  m the  world;  he  bought  land  on  credit,  went 
to  work,  built  himself  a small  house,  married,  and  is  now  worth  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  has  besides  a half  dozen  fine 
healthy  children. 

Kendall’s  Sheep  Ranch. 

■‘At  the  foot  of  Mission  Hill,  four  miles  northeast  of  New  Braun- 
fels, is  the  farm  of  G.  W.  Kendall,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Or- 
lean  Picay'iinc,  who,  after  traveling  all  over  the  world,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  no  country  like  Texas.  He  has  there  a fine  flock 
of  sheep,  numbering  several  thousand,  and  has  done  more  than  any 
other  man  to  advance  the  interests  of  sheep  husbandry  in  Texas,  having 
at  an  enormous  expense  introduced  some  the  finest  European  and  North- 
ern full  blood  of  approved  varieties : and  he  is  now  supplying  those  who 
wish  to  improve  their  stock  with  choice  animals.” 

San  Antonio  in  1857. 

From  New  Braunfels,  Olmsted  and  his  party  took  the  road  to  San 
Antonio.  “At  noon  we  crossed  the  Cibolo  (pronounced  by  Texans 
‘Sewilla’)  a creek  which  has  the  freak  of  here  and  there  disappearing 
in  its  course  for  miles,  leaving  its  bed  dry.  Here  were  several  settle- 
ments, almost  the  only  ones  on  tlie  day’s  route.  . . . Seven  miles 

from  San  Antonio  we  passed  the  Salado,  another  smaller  creek,  and 
shortly  after,  rising  a hill,  saw  the  domes  and  white-clustered  dwellings 
of  San  Antonio  below  us. 

“The  city  is  closely  built  and  prominent,  and  lies  basking  on  the 
edge  of  a vast  plain,  through  which  the  river  winds  slowdy  off  beyond 
where  the  eye  can  reach.  To  the  east  are  gentle  slopes  toward  it;  to 
the  north  a long  gradual  sweep  upward  to  the  mountain  country,  which 
comes  down  within  five  or  six  miles ; to  the  south  and  west  the  open 
prairies,  extending  almost  level  to  the  coast  a hundred  and  fifty  miles 
away. 

‘’There  is  little  wood  to  be  seen  in  this  broad  landscape.  Along 
the  course  of  the  river  a thin  edging  appears,  especially  around  the 
head  of  the  stream,  a short  ride  above  the  city.  Elsewhere  there  is 
only  limitless  grass  .and  thorny  bushes.  These  last  making  chapparal, 
w’e  saw  as  as  we  went  further  on  for  the  first  time.  A few  specimens  of 
mesquite  had  been  pointed  out  to  us ; but  here  the  ground  shortly  became 
thickly  covered  with  it.  This  shrub  forms  one  of  the  prominent  features 
of  Texas  west  of  San  Antonio.  It  is  a short  thin  tree  of  the  locust 
tribe,  whose  branches  are  thick  set  with  thorns,  and  bears,  except  in 
this  respect,  a close  resemblance  to  a straggling  neglected  peach  tree. 
Mixed  with  other  shrubs  of  like  prickly  nature,  as  an  undergrowth,  it 
frequently  forms,  over  acres  together,  an  impenetrable  mass.  . . . 

“By  a wall  of  these  thorns  the  road  is  soon  closed  in.  Almost  all 
the  roads  of  entrance  are  thus  lined,  and  so  the  city  bristles  like  the 
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poriCMlJine,  with  a natural  detVnsc.  Reaching  the  level  we  shortly  came 
upon  the  hrstM  house,  w'hich  hafl  ])ushed  out  and  cqiK[uered  a bit.  of  th<^ 
chapparal.  Its  neighbor,' was  opposite  .and  soon  the  street  closed  in. 

, “The  singular  composite,  character  of  the  town  is  palpable  at  the  en- 
trance.. Fpr.fivy  ininutes..,fhe  houses  were  evidently  German,  of  fresh 
scpiare-cut  .Idgcks*  of  creamy-white  limestone,  mostly  of  a single  story 
and  humble  proportions,  but  neat  and  thoroughly  roofed  and  finishea. 
Some  were  furnished  with  the  luxuries  of  little  bow  windows,  balconies, 
or  galleries. 

"From  these  we  enter  the  square  of  the  Alamo.  This  is  all 
Mexican.  Windowle^s,  cabins  of  - stakes,  plastered  with  mud  and  roofed 
with  river  , grass,  or  ‘tula  or  low,  windowless,  but -better  thatched  houses 
of  adobe, -with  groups  of.  bro\^m  idlers  lounging  at  their  doors. 

“.The  principal  part  of  the  town  lies  within  a sweep  of  the  river 
upon  the  other  (west)  side.  We  descend  to  the  bridge,  which  is  close 
down  upon  the  water.  . . . From  the  bridge  we  enter  Commerce 

street,  the  narrow  principal  thoroughfare,  and  here  are  American  houses, 
and  the  triple  nationalities  break  out  into  the  most  amusing  display,  till 
we  reach  the  main  plaza.  The  sauntering  Mexicans  prevail  on  the 
pavements,  but  the  , bearded  Germans  and  the  sallow  Yankees  furnish 
their  proportion.  The  signs  are  German  by  all  odds,  and  perhaps  the 
houses,  trim  built,  witli  pink  window-blinds.  The  American  dwellings 
stand  back,  with  galleries  and  jalousies  and  a garden  picket  fence 
against  the  walk,  or  rise,  next  door,  in  three-story  brick  to  respectable 
city  fronts.  The  Mexican  buildings  are  stronger  than  those  we  saw 
before,  but  still  of  all  sorts,  and  now  put  to  all  sorts  of  new  uses.  They 
are  all  low,  of  adobe  or  stone,  washed  blue  and  yellow,  with  flat  roofs 
close  down  upon  their  single  story.  Windows  have  been  knocked  in 
their  blank  walls,  letting  the  sun  into  their  dismal  vaults,  and  most  of 
them  are  stored  with  dry  goods  and  groceries,  which  overflow  around 
the  door.  Around  the  plaza  are  American  hotels,  and  new  glass  fronted 
stores,  alternating  with  sturdy  battlemented  Spanish  walls,  and  con- 
fronted by  the  dirty,  grim  old  stuccoed  stone  cathedral. 

“We  have  no  cit}-,  except  perhaps  XTw  Orleans,  that  can  vie,  in 
point  of  tlie  picturesque  interest  that  attaches  to  odd  and  antiquated  for- 
eignness, with  vSan  Antonio.  Its  jumble  of  races,  costumes,  languages 
and  buildings;  its  religious  rums,  holding  to  an  antiquity  indistinct 
enough  to  breed  an  unaccustomed  solemnity ; its  remote,  isolated,  out- 
posted situation,  and  the  vague  conviction  that  it  is  the  first  of  a new 
class  of  conquered  cities  into  whose  decaying  streets  our  rattling  life 
is  to  be  infused,  combine  with  the  heroic  touches  in  its  history  to  en- 
liven and  satisfy  your  traveler's  curiosity.” 

Trade. 

“The  local  business  is  considerable,  but  carried  on  without  sub- 
division of  occimation.  Each  of  a dozen  stores  offers  all  the  articles  you 
may  ask  for.  A druggist  or  two,  a saddler  or  two,  a watchmaker  and 
a gunsmith  ply  almost  the  only  distinct  trades.  The  country  supplied 
from  this  center  is  extensive,  but  very  thinly  settled.  The  capital  owned 
here  is  cjuiie  large.  The  principal  accumulations  date  from  the'  ^Mexican 


Alamo  Plaza  50  years  ago. 

Looking  Southwest  from  Menger  Hotel  to  the  present  site  of:  — 

1.  Dullnig's  four-story  Department  Store. 

2.  Joskc  Bros.  Co.  Department  Store. 

3.  I.  ^ G.  N.  Ry.  and  Pullman  Palace  Car  Ticket  Office. 

4.  Wolff  tsf  Marx  Department  Store. 
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war,  when  no  small  part  of  the  many  millions  expended  by  the  govern- 
ment were  disbursed  here  in  payment  to  contractors.  . . . Since 
then  the  town  has  been  well-to-do,  and  consequently  accumulates  a 
greater  population  than  its  position  in  other  respects  would  justify. 
The  trahic,  open  and  illicit,  across  the  frontier  with  interior  Mexico, 
has  some  importance  and  returns  some  bulky  bags  of  silver.  All  the 
principal  merchants  have  their  agencies  on  the  Rio  Grande.  . 

The  transportation  of  their  goods  forms  the  principal  support  of  the 
Mexican  population.  It  is  this  trade,  probably,  which  accounts  for  the 
large  stocks  which  were  kept,  and  the  large  transactions  that  result,  be 
yond  the  strength  of  most  similar  towns. 

“All  goods  are  brought  from  Matagorda  bay,  a distance  of  150 
miles,  by  ox  teams,  moving  with  prodigious  slowness  and  irregularity. 
In  a favorable  season  the  freight  price  is  one-quarter  cent  per  pound 
from  La  Vaca.  Prices  are  extremely  high,  and  subject  to  great  variations, 
depending  upon  the  actual  supply  and  the  state  of  the  roads. 

“The  government  brings  its  army  stores  direct  from  the  coast.  But 
some  hay,  corn  and  other  supplies  are  contracted  for-  in  this  region,  and 
from  this  source,  and  the  leavings  of  casual  travelers  and  new  emi- 
grants, the  hard  money  for  circulation  is  derived.  Investments  at  pres- 
ent are  mostly  in  lands.  There  are  no  home  exports  of  the  least  ac- 
count. Pecan  nuts  and  a little  coarse  wool  are  almost  the  only  items  of 
the  catalogue.  The  wealth  and  steady  growth  of  the  town  depend  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  adjacent  country. 

“A  scanty  congregation  attends  the  services  of  the  battered  old 
cathedral.  The  Protestant  church  attendance  can  almost  be  counted 
upon  the  fingers.  Sundays  are  pretty  rigidly  devoted  to  rest,  though 
most  of  the  stores  are  open  to  all  practical  purposes  and  the  ‘exchanges’ 
keep  up  a brisk  distribution  of  stimulants.  The  Germans  and  Mexicans 
have  their  dances.  The  Americans  resort  to  fast  horses  for  their  prin- 
cipal recreation.” 

Alamo. 

“The  Alamo  ...  is  probably  a mere  wreck  of  its  former 
grandeur.  It  consists  of  a few  irregular  stuccoed  buildings,  huddled 
against  the  old  church,  in  a large  court  surrounded  by  a rude  wall ; the 
whole  used  as  an  arsenal  by  the  U.  S.  quartermaster.  The  church  door 
opens  on  the  square,  and  is  meagerly  decorated  by  stucco  mouldings, 
all  hacked  and  battered  in  the  battles  it  has  seen.” 


Hon.  Henry  Elmendorf,  the  extent  and  importance  of  whose 
business  enterprises  and  his  activity  in  public  life  rendered  him  one 
of  the  foremost  citizens  of  San  Antonio,  died  December  20,  1901,  and 
in  years  no  death  in  the  city  has  caused  such  uniform  and  widespread 
regret.  His  business  methods  were  so  honorable,  his  actions  so  manly 
and  sincere,  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  general  good  so  manifest  that 
all  who  knew  him  honored  him,  and  the  city  was  enriched  and  benefited 
by  his  example.  Added  to  his  marked  business  ability  and  his  fitness 
for  leadership  in  municipal  interests,  was  a broad  general  culture  and 
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strono^  native  intelligence  that  rendered  him  a most  entertaining  and  in- 
teresting- "entleman  and  made  the  circle  of  his  friends  co-extensive  with 
the  circle  of  his  accinaintance. 

Texas  numbered  him  amoi^c^  her  native  sons,  for  he  was  born  in 
the  German  colony  of  Ke\w  Braunfels,  Comal  county,  April  7,  1849, 
the  son  of  Charles  A.  Elmendorf,  who  came  from  Prussia  to  Texas 
in  1844,  a member  of  Prince  Solms-Braunfels’  colony,  which  founded 
the  town  of  Eiew  Braunfels.  His  wife,  Amalia  Elmendorf,  came  in 
1848  and  in  1852  the  family  removed  from  New  Braunfels  to  San  An- 
tonio. Charles  Elmendorf  had  engaged  in  merchandising  in  his  native 
land,  but  in  this  country  turned  his  attention  to  farming  at  New  Braun- 
fels, again  becoming  a merchant  when  he  removed  to  San  Antonio, 
wl'ere  he  died  in  1878.  His  widow  died  in  1899. 

Henry  Elmendorf  acquired  his  early  education  in  the  German-Eng- 
lish  school  of  San  Antonio,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  Matamoras,  Mexico,  where  the  latter  opened 
a hardware  business.  Before  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  the  family 
went  to  England,  where  they  remained  for  a few  months,  and  then  to 
Germany  where  they  remained  for  seven  years.  At  Eredericksdorf, 
Germany,  Henry  Elmendorf  acquired  his  more  advanced  education,  also 
attending  some  of  the  best  universities  of  that  country.  He  returned 
to  America  in  the  fall  of  t866  and  entered  his  father’s  store  as  a clerk. 
Erom  that  time  forward  he  was  prominently  identified  with  business  in- 
terests in  the  city,  and  his  activity,  enterprise  and  keen  discernment 
constituted  an  important  factor  not  only  in  his  individual  success  but 
also  in  promoting  general  prosperity  and  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  the 
community  when  he  was  its  chief  executive.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  successful  merchants  of  San  Antonio  and  Southwest 
Texas  and  a large  landowner  as  well.  The  town  of  Elmendorf  in  Bexar 
countv  was  named  for  him. 

The  large  pioneer  business  house  of  Elmendorf  & Company  (by 
which  name  it  was  conducted  through  all  this  long  career)  was  estab- 
lished bv  Charles  Elmendorf  in  i860.  The  original  store  was  on  Main 
Plaza,  diagonally  opposite  the  corner  now  occupied  by  Wolfsohn’s  store. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  the  business  in  San  Antonio  was  sus- 
pended temporarily,  but,  as  stated,  was  continued  at  Matamoras  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  1866,  however,  the  business  was  re-established  in 
San  Antonio,  following  the  return  of  the  family  from  abroad.  After  the 
death  of  the  father  in  1878,  Henry  Elmendorf,  who  had  previously  be- 
come associated  with  the  firm,  continued  the  business  under  the  same 
name  and  in  the  old  location  until  about  1890,  when  the  trade,  having 
outgrown  its  quarters,  the  Elmendorf  Building  was  erected  on  the  north 
side  of  Military  Plaza,  and  there  business  was  resumed  and  continued 
until  1 90 1,  when  it  was  closed  out.  A general  wholesale  and  retail  hard- 
ware business  was  conducted  and  the  trade  of  the  house  extended 
throughout  the  southwest.  There  was  a large  local  patronage  in  San 
Antonio,  while  in  the  wholesale  department  of  the  house  orders  were 
filled  and  goods  of  the  house  were  shipped  to  various  sections  of  Texas 
and  other  portions  of  the  country.  In  the  conduct  of  this  enterprise 
Henry  Elmendorf  maintained  a safe,  conservative,  yet  progressive  policy 
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that  made  the  business  a most  successful  one.  As  the  years  passed  he 
also  extended  his  efforts  into  other  helds  of  labor,  being  a man  of  re- 
sourceful business  ability,  forming  his  plans  readily  and  being  determined 
in  their  execution.  In  addition  to  the  conduct  of  the  hardware  business 
he  became  second  vice-president  of  the  Alamo  X'ational  Bank  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  Lake  \"iew  Land  Compaii}',  which  had  extensive  landed 
interests  and  made  many  important  realty  transfers.  He  was  one  of  the 
directors  and  assisted  largely  financially  in  the  building  of  the  San  An- 
tonio & Aransas  Pass  Railway  from  San  .Antonio  to  the  gulf.  He  was 
a director  of  the  Alamo  Fire  Insurance  Company,  was  president  of  the 
Oosstown  Street  Railway  Companv  and  a director  of  the  board  of  trade. 
He  was  the  chief  financial  supporter  of  the  Bern  Brick  Company,  the 
first  commercial  brick  factory  in  the  city,  the  firm  being  Beckman,  Elmen- 
dorf  and  jMeusebach,  the  brickyard  and  works  being  on  the  Calaveras 
road.  Whatever  he  undertook  claimed  his  talents  and  energies  to  the 
full  extent  and  it  was  his  endeavor  to  carry  forward  to  the  highest  per- 
fection possible  whatever  claimed  his  attention.  This  was  manifest  in 
his  public  life  as  well  as  in  his  business  interests. 

Not  a politician  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  the  term  Henry 
Elmendorf,  however,  was  honored  with  the  highest  office  within  the  gift 
of  his  fellow  townsmen,  who  recognized  his  ability  and  his  devotion  to 
the  public  good.  In  1893  he  was  chosen  as  an  alderman-at-large  and  was 
appointed  mayor  pro  tern.  He  represented  his  ward  in  the  city  council 
from  the  spring  of  1893  until  September,  1894,  when  the  council  elected 
him  mayor  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  caused  by  the  death  of  Mayor 
George  Paschal.  Eollowing  this  at  the  regular  election  held  on  Eebruary 
II,  1895,  he  was  elected  by  popular  sufifrage  as  chief  executive  of  the  city 
by  a majority  of  one  thousand  votes  over  Bryan  Callaghan,  who  before 
that  time  had  been  thought  impossible  to  defeat,  and  who  has  been  elected 
mayor  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Elmendorf.  The  city’s  present  fine  sewerage 
system  was  completed  during  his  administration.  He  gave  splendid  su- 
pervision as  mayor  of  San  Antonio,  being  public  spirited  in  every  way 
and  favoring  and  pushing  all  beneficent  and  worthy  public  improvement 
and  enterprises,  while  personally  he  was  a liberal  contributor  to  and  pro- 
moter of  public  improvements  and  important  private  interests  which 
have  had  marked  bearing  upon  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  city. 

On  the  22c\  of  November,  1873,  Henry  Elmendorf  was  married  to 
Miss  Emilie  Baetz,  a daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Baetz.  Eive  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  of  whom  four  are  living,  Mrs.  Louis  Dreiss,  Dr. 
E.  H.  Elmendorf,  who  is  represented  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  and 
Cedric  and  Erna  Elmendorf.  One  son,  Henry  Elmendorf,  Jr.,  died  in 
1900. 

Mr.  Elmendorf  held  membership  in  several  German  societies,  in- 
cluding the  Sons  of  Hermann,  and  was  also  an  Odd  Eellow.  He  was  a 
most  generous  contributor  to  all  worthy  educational,  religious  and  other 
beneficent  enterprises  and  was  especiallv  helpful  financially  in  the  Bee- 
thoven Hall  Association,  the  Casino  Association,  the  Orphans’  Home  and 
other  interests  of  a similar  nature.  A man  of  broad  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples, it  was  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  working  hours  of  the 
employes  of  the  old  street  car  line  were  reduced  to  nine  hours  per  day. 
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Previous  to  this  time  they  worked  for  fourteen  hours  or  more.  He  did 
much  for  the  city,  and  the  public  acknowledged  his  worth  and  cherish 
his  memory.  He  was  a man  of  strong  intellectual  endowments  and  of 
broad  literary  culture  as  brought  about  through  his  university  training 
and  his  extensive  reading  and  investigation  in  later  years.  He  possessed 
a patriotic  spirit,  marked  by  the  utmost  devotion  to  the  public  good, 
whether  in  office  or  out  of  it.  He  was,  moreover,  a man  of  marked  ability 
and  wide  business  enterprise.  Respected  by  all  wherever  known  it  was 
through  the  closer  circles  of  social  acquaintances  he  gained  warm  friend- 
ships and  that  genuine,  kindly  regard  which  arises  from  appreciation  of 
genuine  worth  in  the  individual.  At  his  death  the  flag  upon  the  city  hall 
was  placed  at  half  mast  out  of  respect  to  his  memory  and  the  city  council 
passed  the  following  resolution : “Be  it  resolved  by  the  city  council  of 

the  city  of  San  Antonio : 

“That  the  members  of  the  council  take  this  method  of  expressing 
their  deep  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Henry  Elmendorf,  a former  member 
of  this  body  and  mayor  of  the  city. 

“In  his  death  San  Antonio  has  lost  an  old  and  most  estimable  citi- 
zen, his  family  a loving  and  devoted  father  and  every  member  of  the 
city  council  a personal  friend.  To  his  sorrow-stricken  family  we  extend 
our  warmest  sympathy,  and  the  assurance  we  mourn  with  them  in  their 
and  our  irreparable  loss. 

“Resolved,  that  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased  by  the  city  clerk  and  furnished  to  the  press  for 
publication.” 

Expressions  of  deepest  regret  were  made  among  the  city  officers  and 
employes  in  business  circles  and  in  homes  where  he  was  known  socially 
when  the  news  of  the  death  of  Henry  Elmendorf  was  received.  His  life 
was  one  of  general  usefulness.  He  never  allowed  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  any  way  to  affect  those  less  fortunate,  but  gave  his  friendship 
in  recognition  of  character  worth.  He  manifested  in  all  life’s  relations  a 
breadth  of  view  and  a benevolence  of  purpose  that  made  him  honored 
and  esteemed  and  gained  him  recognition  as  one  of  San  Antonio’s  fore- 
most citizens. 

Anthony  Michael  Dignowity,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  most  noted 
pioneers  of  San  Antonio,  was  born  in  Kuttenberg,  Prussia,  January  16, 
1810,  being  descended  from  a family  enjoying  distinction  for  intellectual 
endowments,  and  he  ambitiously  availed  himself  of  the  excellent  educa- 
tional opportunities  which  were  given  him  and  pursued  a thorough  course 
in  the  Jesuit  College  of  his  native  place.  On  the  17th  of  E'ebruary,  1832, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  he  sailed  from  Hamburg  to  the  United 
States,  and  after  his  arrival  resided  at  different  places  in  the  south,  prin- 
cipally at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  where  he  remained  for  a longer  period 
than  at  any  other  place  before  coming  to  Texas.  During  his  residence  in 
that  city,  in  1835,  he  made  a trip  to  the  Lone  Star  state,  coming  as  far 
south  as  San  Antonio  at  that  time,  and  returning  to  Natchez  entered 
upon  the  study  of  medicine  under  Doctors  Stone  and  Carrothers,  also 
attending  lectures  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He 
adopte.d  the  eclectic  school,  then  in  its  infancy,  and  began  his  practice 
in  Mississippi. 
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Some  time  later  Dr.  Dignowity  chartered  a small  steamboat,  the  Lady 
Alorgan,  and  taking  his  effects  went  up  the  Mississippi  and  Arkansas 
rivers  to  the  Indian  Territory,  locating  at  Talequah,  which  had  but  re- 
cently been  established  as  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Cherokee  nation. 
Here  he  practiced  his  profession  for  a year  or  more,  in  the  meantime 
visiting  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  where  he  met  and  married  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1843,  ^Hiss  Amanda  J.  McCann,  who  had  become  a resident 
there  two  years  previously.  After  his  marriage  the  doctor  moved  to  a 
small  place  called  Illinois  Falls  in  the  western  part  of  Arkansas,  near  the 
Indian  Territory  line,  where  he  practiced  until  the  early  spring  of  1846, 
at  that  time  volunteering  under  Governor  Yell  of  Arkansas  for  service 
m the  ^Mexican  war.  With  this  object  in  view  he  came  with  ten  others  to 
San  Antonio,  and  while  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  enlist,  was  called  upon 
to  attend  an  Indian  and  Mexican,  who  had  been  participating  in  an  affray 
on  the  street.  His  presence  as  a physician  thus  becoming  known  and 
such  services  being  in  demand,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain  and  de- 
vote his  time  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  afterward  sending  lor  his  family. 
He  built  up  a lucrative  practice,  and  his  skill  as  a business  man  enabled 
hum  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a comfortable  fortune  and  accumulate  a 
large  amount  of  property.  At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  war,  being  op- 
posed to  slavery  and  therefore  unable  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Con- 
federacy, he  went  north  to  Washington  city  and  secured  employment 
under  the  government,  remaining  there  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
war.  Returning  thence  to  his  home  in  Texas  in  1869,  resumed  prac- 
tice at  San  Antonio,  but  in  the  meantime  he  had  suff'ered  a great  loss 
financially  by  the  ravages  of  war.  But  he  continued  successfully  in  his 
practice  and  in  his  business  affairs  until  his  life's  labors  were  ended  in 
death  on  the  22d  of  April,  1875. 

Dr.  Dignowity  was  in  all  respects  a fine  citizen  and  gentleman.  He 
had  a far-seeing  vision,  and  as  long  as  fifty  years  ago  he  outlined  a plan 
of  industrial  development  for  San  Antonio  to  make  it  a manufacturing 
city,  using  the  raw  materials  at  hand,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  hides,  etc., 
and  developing  power  for  manufacturing  purposes  from  the  San  Antonio 
river.  He  also  in  the  earh'  days  laid  off'  many  additions  to  the  city,  and 
was  very  enthusiastic  in  his  efforts  to  bring  citizens,  not  only  to  this  city, 
but  to  the  surrounding  farming  lands  as  well.  His  first  home  in  San 
Antonio  was  on  A(^equia  street,  but  after  a short  time  he  bought  a large 
tract  of  elevated  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  which  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  Dignowity  Hill.  There  he  built  his  home,  which 
still  stands  and  is  occupied  by  his  children  and  grandchildren.  It  is  a 
beautiful  homestead  and  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  city.  He  was  a 
scholarlv  man  of  the  highest  principles,  which  he  always  steadfastly 
maintained  regardless  of  circumstances  or  surroundings.  His  mind  was 
actuated  by  a spirit  of  the  utmost  fairness  to  all  men,  and  he  had  such 
exceptional  mental  and  moral  qualities  and  was  a man  of  such  unblem- 
ished honor  and  rectitude  that  he  was  admired  and  revered  by  all.  He 
was  greatlv  devoted  to  his  family  and  an  ardent  lover  of  his  adopted 
countrv.  He  was  a Republican  in  politics,  and  although  reared  a Catholic 
in  later  life  he  became  a Spiritualist. 

Dr.  Dignowity’s  wife,  who  died  at  San  Antonio,  January  27,  1907, 
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was  before  her  marriage  Miss  Amanda  J.  McCann.  She  was  born  on 
the  26th  of  July,  1820,  at  Martinsburg,  Virginia,  the  daughter  of  Francis 
and  Sarah  (Cramer)  McCann.  Fler  father  was  born  in  County  Tyrone, 
Ireland,  ami  came  to  America  with  his  uncle  at  the  age  of  nine  years, 
locating  at  Baltimore,  and  he  remained  with  the  uncle  until  reaching 
years  of  maturity.  He  fought  during  the  war  of  1812,  taking  part  in  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans  under  Jackson.  In  August,  1817,  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  Cramer,  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  a niece  of  Con- 
gressman Cramer  of  that  county.  They  removed  to  the  mountains  of 
West  Virignia,  where  in  1820  their  daughter  Amanda  was  born.  The 
family  subsequently  removed  to  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  and  later  de- 
cided to  go  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  but  stopping  at  Cincinnati  on  their 
way  remained  there  for  several  years.  From  that  city  Amanda  was  sent 
to  the  convent  at  Loretta,  where  she  remained  for  four  years,  obtaining 
there  the  greater  part  of  her  literary  education.  Continuing  their  journey 
to  Mississippi  in  1840  and  thence  to  Arkansas,  the  family  located  on  a 
])lantation  near  Little  Rock,  where  Mr.  McCann  acquired  a headright  for 
his  services  in  the  war  of  1812.  Although  a planter  by  occupation  he  was 
considerable  of  a merchant  and  trader,  and  Amanda  accompanied  her 
father  on  many  of  his  travels  as  a trader.  In  Tact,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  any  one  woman  ever  had  as  typical  a pioneer  and  frontier  experience 
as  did  Mrs.  Dignowity,  her  travels  by  wagon  and  .other  crude  methods 
of  the  early  days  beginning  in  her  childhood  and  taking  her  through  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  finally  to 
Texas. 

During  all  those  years  and  her  subsequent  early  married  life  she  took 
constant  care  of  a large  family,  and  her  services  both  in  health  and  sick- 
ness could  hardly  be  estimated.  In  early  life  she  began  the  study  of  med- 
icine, being  one  of  tbe  pioneer  women  in  that  profession,  and  when  the 
home  was  established  in  Little  Rock  she  continued  her  studies  under  Dr. 
William.  Byrd  Powell,  then  president  of  the  Medical  College  of  New  Or- 
leans and  afterward  state  geologist  of  Arkansas.  On  the  9th  of  February, 
1843,  was  married  to  Dr.  Dignowity,  who  was  a friend  and  partner  of 
Dr.  Powell.  This  union,  lasting  through  such  a long  number  of  years, 
was  an  ideally  happy  one,  the  two  not  only  being  united  bv  the  sacred  ties 
of  love,  but  by  mutual  interest  in  the  profession  of  medicine  and  in  mak- 
ing the  world  better.  She  came  with  her  two  babies  to  Texas  in  1846  to 
join  her  husband,  who  had  preceded  her  as  related  above,  making  the  jour- 
ney by  water  to  New  Orleans,  thence  to  Port  Lavaca  and  then  by  Mexi- 
can wagons  to  San  Antonio,  the  party  having  trouble  with  the  Indians  on 
their  way  hither.  In  San  Antonio  she  at  once  became  absorbed  in  tbe 
new,  quaint,  foreign-like  life  of  the  then  almost  entirely  IMexican  town, 
studied  and  learned  to  speak  Spanish  fluently,  and  later  when  the  German 
settlers  came  in  large  numbers  she  also  learned  that  language.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  her  life  here  she  established  herself  in  the  hearts  of  all 
as  a woman  of  many  gifts  and  accomplishmnts,  which  were  at  the  disposal 
of  all  her  friends.  Her  home,  at  its  beginning  on  Acequia  street  and  later 
when  established,  on  Dignowity  Hill,  became  noted  for  its  genial  hospital- 
ity, and  there  she  entertained  many  notables,  such  as  Prince  Solms,  Don 
Castro,  Generals  Kearney  and  Doubleday  and  other  United  States  army 
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officials,  Governor  Yell  of  Arkansas,  President  Sam  Houston,  Archbishop 
Lainy,  Bishop  Odin,  Rev.  Mark  Anthony  and  others. 

The  Civil  war  brought  on  many  new  trials  and  hardships.  Her  two 
oldest  sons  were  conscripted  into  the  Confederate  army,  being  sixteen  and 
nineteen  years  of  age,  but  they  escaped  into  Mexico  by  swimming  the  Rio 
Crande  and  joined  the  Union  forces  at  Brazos  de  Santiago.  They  went 
to  Washington,  and  like  their  father  secured  employment  in  the  govern- 
ment service  in  the  interior  department,  returning  to  their  home  in  San 
Antonio  in  1868.  During  the  war  Mrs.  Dignowity  rendered  invaluable 
service  as  a physician  among  the  home  people,  although  not  practicing  pro- 
fessionally, but  offered  her  service  always  through  friendship  to  the  sick 
and  afflicted,  besides  attending  to  the  rearing  of  her  own  children.  She 
was  a woman  of  most  remarkable  qualities  and  attainments,  and  the  Dig- 
nowity homestead  is  filled  with  beautiful  specimens  of  her  artistic  handi- 
work in  wood  carving,  painting  and  needlework,  she  having  received  two 
gold  medals  from  the  International  Eair  Association  and  from  the  State 
Art  Association  for  her  wood  carving,  as  well  as  numerous  diplomas  for 
other  art  work.  She  had  an  ever  youthful  spirit,  was  greatly  devoted  to 
her  children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  always  kept  herself 
posted  on  current  literature  and  the  affairs  of  the  day,  was  a fascinating- 
conversationalist,  especially  in  her  relation  of  the  events  of  her  most  in- 
teresting life,  and  was  always  the  life  of  any  assemblage  or  any  company 
at  her  home  or  elsewhere.  Her  death  was  truly  a great  loss.  The  follow- 
ing children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dignowity : Anthony  F.,  born 
January  4,  1844,  now  residing  at  Del  Rio,  Texas;  Albert  W.,  born  March 
I,  1846,  was  killed  in  Juarez’s  army  at  Piedras  Negras,  Mexico,  having 
served  as  captain  and  assistant  quartermaster;  Edward  L.,  born  January 
7,  1848,  residing  at  San  Antonio;  Henry  L.,  born  August  22,  1849,  ^^^o 
residing  in  San  Antonio;  Charles  L.,  born  IMarch  24,  1851,  residing  in 
Reno.  Nevada;  James  \k,  born  Eebruary  23,  1853,  residing  in  New  York; 
IMary  Catherine,  born  October  10,  1854,  died  from  the  bite  of  a rattle- 
snake April  5,  1858,  at  the  Dignowity  homestead;  Mrs.  Imogene  T.  Ham- 
bleton,  born  March  30,  1857,  residing  at  the  Dignowity  home. 

The  Dignowitys  have  for  a long  number  of  years  been  extensively  in- 
terested in  Mexican  mines  and  lands,  these  projects  having  been  promoted 
largely  by  James  V.  Dignowitv,  who  makes  his  business  headquarters  in 
New  York.  Edward  L.  and  Henry  L.  Dignowity  spend  largely  of  their 
time  in  Mexico  looking  after  these  interests.  Edward  L.  Dignowity ’s 
home,  however,  is  the  old  Dignowity  homestead.  His  wife,  who  died  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1893,  was  Miss  Judith  Perry,  a daughter  of  John  Perry, 
a prominent  pioneer  of  Texas  whose  home  was  at  Del  Rio.  He  has  three 
children : Edward  V.  and  John  H.,  who  are  in  Mexico,  and  Miss  Florence 
J ane  Dignowity. 

Gustav  Frasch,  now  serving  as  notary  public  and  for  many  years 
city  assessor  of  San  Antonio,  is  one  of  the  old-time  residents  of  this  part 
of  the  state.  His  knowledge  of  San  Antonio  dates  back  to  1856,  in  which 
year  he  arrived  at  San  Antonio  on  the  march  southward  from  Fort  Bel- 
knap to  Fort  Inge.  At  that  time  East  Commerce  street  was  called  Ala- 
meda street  and  was  lined  on  both  sides  with  cottonwood  trees,  while  the 
houses  were  quite  widely  scattered.  Even  in  1879,  when  Mr.  hrasch  built 
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his  present  sul)stantial  stone  residence  at  901  Avenue  C his  friends  laughed 
at  him  for  building  a home  so  far  away  from  the  business  center  of  the 
city,  his  being  the  only  house  on  the  block  at  that  time.  With  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  bringing  about  the  present  advanced  and  metropolitan 
conditions  in  San  Antonio  Air.  Frasch  is  thoroughly  familiar  and  no  man 
rejoices  more  enthusiastically  in  what  has  been  accomplished. 

A native  of  Germany,  Gustav  Frasch  was  born  at  Heilbronn  on  the 
Neckar  in  Wurtemberg,  March  4,  1834.  The  public  schools  of  his  native 
city  afforded  him  his  educational  privileges  and  after  putting  aside 
his  text  books  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  merchandise  l)usiness,  in 
which  he  remained  for  four  years,  his  father  being  a merchant.  Attracted 
by  the  opportunities  of  the  new  world,  he  came  to  America  on  the  sailing 
vessel,  St.  Nicholas,  in  1854,  landing  at  New  York  City,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a year.  He  then  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  in  1855  he 
enlisted  for  service  in  the  United  States  regular  army  as  a member  of 
Company  K,  Second  Cavalry,  now  the  Fifth  Cavalry.  At  that  time  there 
were  only  three  regiments  of  cavalry  in  America.  Mr.  Frasch  joined  the 
command  of  Colonel  Heintzelman  at  Newport  Barracks,  where  he  re- 
mained for  about  three  weeks,  when  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  he  proceeded  to  Jeff'erson  Barracks,  St.  Louis,  Alissouri,  arriving 
there  in  July,  1855.  1^'^^  25th  of  October  of  that  year  the  .Second  Cav- 

alry began  its  long  march  overland  from  Jefferson  Barracks  to  Texas,  ar- 
riving at  Fort  Belknap  in  what  is  now  Young  county  early  in  1855.  This 
march  was  for  the  most  part  through  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  The 
march  of  the  Sixth  Battery  from  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  to  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  in  the  latter  part  of  1905  and  the  early  part  of  1906,  which 
many  soldiers  were  claiming  to  be  the  longest  in  history,  served  to  remind 
Mr.  Frasch  of  the  march  in  which  he  participated  and  which  was  a longer 
one  and  fraught  with  much  greater  hardship  and  his  reminiscences  of  this 
were  made  the  subject  of  a very  interesting  story  in  the  San  Antonio 
Daily  Express  in  January,  1906. 

In  i860  Air.  Frasch  received  his  discharge  from  the  regular  army  on 
the  Nueces  river,  forty-five  miles  above  Uvalde,  his  troop  at  that  time  be- 
ing commanded  by  Lieutenant  John  B.  Hood.  Flis  discharge  was  dated 
May  24,  i860.  On  leaving  the  army  he  went  to  the  German  settlement  of 
Fredericksburg  in  Gillespie  county,  Texas,  which  town  had  been  founded 
and  settled  by  one  of  the  well  known  German  colonies  that  helped  plant 
the  seeds  of  civilization  and  progress  in  the  Lone  Star  state  in  those  early 
days.  While  living  there  he  was  married  to  Aliss  Christina  Schuessler, 
wdio  had  come  wdth  her  parents  from  Germany  when  she  was  two  years 
old.  Air.  and  Airs.  Frasch  took  up  their  abode  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Cherry  Springs  settlement  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  stock  busi- 
ness, having  a raneh  along  the  river. 

When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  his  former  regimental  quartermaster, 
Alajor  Joe  F.  Alinter,  sent  for  Air.  Frasch  to  come  to  San  Antonio  to  act 
as  his  clerk,  he  having  been  made  brigade  quartermaster  in  the  Confed- 
erate army.  Air.  Frasch  was  accordingly  quartermaster’s  clerk  at  San 
Antonio  until  Alay,  1863,  when  Alajor  Alinter  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  and  assume  the  duties  of  chief  quartermaster  of 
the  Trans- Alississippi  department  and  Air.  Frasch  accompanied  him  as 
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chief  quartermaster's  clerk.  Arriving  at  their  destination  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1863,  they  took  possession  of  the  old  Shreveport  theater  on  Texas 
street  under  command  of  a former  captain  of  Company  B,  2d  Cavalry, 
Kirby  Smith,  and  there  Mr.  Frasch  remained  until  November,  when  he 
was  sent  back  to  San  Antonio  with  six  government  teams  loaded  with 
sugar  for  the  commissary  department  in  this  city,  arriving  here  on  the 
22d  of  December.  Major  Minter  in  the  meantime  was  relieved  of  his 
quartermaster's  duties  and  sent  to  London  by  way  of  Mexico  to  act  as 
purchasing  agent  there  for  the  Confederate  states.  IMr.  Frasch  remained 
at  San  Antonio,  quartered  in  the  old  Alamo  building,  until  March,  1864, 
when  he  obtained  a leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Fredericksburg  to  visit  his 
family  and  on  his  arrival  there  he  was  appointed  Confederate  tax  collect- 
ing agent  for  eight  counties  of  Texas  with  headquarters  at  Fredericks- 
burg. Without  his  knowledge  he  was  also  elected  by  special  election  to  fill 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  which  position  had  been  vacated  by  the 
former  incumbent.  At  about  this  time  he  was  also  made  adjutant  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  the  Third  Texas  Frontier  Battalion  for  the  pro- 
tection of  settlers  from  the  Indians  and  other  marauders.  He  thus  held 
three  offices  at  this  time  and  subsequently  was  elected  chief  justice  of  the 
peace  of  Gillespie  county. 

Mr.  Frasch  remained  at  Fredericksburg  until  July,  1865,  when  at 
the  request  of  General  WTsley  Merritt,  whom  he  had  formerly  known  in 
the  army,  and  who  had  been  sent  to  Texas  to  take  charge  of  the  cavalry  di- 
vision of  the  southwest,  he  came  to  San  Antonio  to  again  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  c|uartermaster's  clerk,  this  time  in  the  regular  United  States 
army,  which  position  he  filled  continuously  until  April,  1872.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Frasch  was  elected  city  assessor  of  San  Antonio  and  has  the  distinc- 
ticn  of  having  served  in  that  responsible  public  office  longer  than  any 
other  resident  of  the  city,  being  retained  in  office  by  successive  appoint- 
ments and  elections  until  the  spring-  of  1895,  covering  a period  of  nearly 
twenty-four  years.  His  initial  appointment  in  1872  came  from  Colonel  S. 
G.  Newton,  who  had  been  appointed  mayor  of  the  city  by  Governor  E.  J. 
Davis.  After  the  law  was  passed  making  the  office  of  city  assessor  an 
elective  one  Mr.  Frasch  was  regularly  chosen  at  each  successive  election 
until  he  had  filled  the  position  for  almost  a quarter  of  a century.  Because 
of  his  long  continuance  in  the  office  he  is  perhaps  more  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  every  phase  and  feature  of  the  city,  its  growth  and  development 
from  a town  of  about  twelve  thousand  when  he  took  charge  in  1872  to  its 
present  population  of  about  sixty-five  thousand,  than  any  other  one  man, 
for  he  still  keeps  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  growth  and  improvement  of 
the  city  and  perhaps  would  still  be  in  the  office  of  assessor  were  it  not  for 
a deafness  that  began  to  make  it  slightly  inconvenient  at  times  for  him  to 
transact  business.  In  1893  received  a higher  number  of  votes  than  anv 
other  candidate  in  that  election.  When  he  first  became  assessor  he  made 
his  rounds  of  the  city  on  foot,  doing  all  the  duties  of  the  office  alone,  but 
as  the  citv  grew  the  assessor’s  department  assumed  more  metropolitan 
proportions  and  the  services  of  several  assistants  were  required. 

To  yir.  and  Mrs.  Frasch  were  born  five  children,  but  August,  the  sec- 
ond child,  died  in  1900  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years.  The  others  are: 
Minna,  Louise,  Herman  and  Ida.  The  family  has  a wide  and  favorable 
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acquaintance  in  San  Antonio  and  by  virtue  of  the  office  which  he  so  long 
filled  Mr.  Frasch  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  known  residents  of  the 
city.  No  higher  testimonial  of  capable  service  could  he  given  than  his 
long  continuance  in  a position  in  regard  to  which  the  public  is  apt  to  be 
extremely  critical  if  there  is  the  slightest  chance  to  claim  partiality  or  un- 
just discrimination.  His  political  integrity,  however,  stands  as  an  unques- 
tioned fact  in  his  career  and  he  receives  and  merits  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  all  who  know  him. 

George  J.  F.  Schmitt,  a druggist,  was  horn  in  1859  San  Antonio, 
where  he  still  makes  his  home,  his  parents  being  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
(Pressley)  Schmitt.  His  father,  who  is  one  of  the  best  known  old-time 
residents  of  San  Antonio,  is  a native  of  Germany,  where  he  first  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  light  of  day  on  the  25th  of  September,  1823.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a builder  and  in  1849  account  of  disturbances  arising  from 
the  revolution  in  his  native  country  he  came  to  America,  settling  at  San 
Antonio,  where  he  made  for  himself  a place  among  the  most  prominent 
contractors  and  builders  of  the  city.  He  did  much  important  constructive 
work  here,  including  the  building  of  the  well  known  St.  Mary’s  Catholic 
church  in  1856 — a splendid  structure  which  stands  just  as  it  was  wdien 
built.  He  also  erected  the  first  section  of  the  Ursuline  convent  and  did 
considerable  building  for  Mr.  Guilbeau,  a prominent  citizen  of  those  davs. 
In  a general  way  he  carried  on  extensive  operations,  prospered  in  his  un- 
dertakings and  came  into  possession  of  a very  gratifying  competence.  In 
i860  he  built  the  present  Schmitt  homestead  on  Nueva  street,  the  grounds 
extending  to  the  San  Antonio  river  and  forming  a beautiful  park  adorned 
with  roses  and  other  flowers  and  shrubbery,  making  it  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  picturesque  places  in  the  city.  About  1850  he  also  assisted  in 
organizing  a small  German  singing  society  which  was  the  predecessor  of 

German  Institutions. 

the  present  well  known  Beethoven  Mannerchor,  which  was  formed  in  1867. 
Mr.  Schmitt  was  also  one  of  the  founders  in  1850  of  the  Casino  Associa- 
tion, a society  for  indoor  games  and  recreation,  which  built  the  Casino 
building  on  Market  and  Casino  streets.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers in  1853  of  what  became  famous  as  the  volunteer  fire  department' 
of  San  Antonio,  the  original  organization  being  known  as  Hook,  Ladder 
& Bucket  Company,  No.  i.  This  company,  as  the  name  indicates,  oper- 
ated at  first  with  buckets  but  later  purchased  a hand  engine  and  still  later 
a steam  engine.  Mr.  Schmitt  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  German- 
English  school  on  South  Alamo  street,  a fine  institution  of  the  earlier  days, 
where  many  of  the  now  prominent  business  men  of  San  Antonio  and  other 
sections  of  the  country  were  educated.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  his  life 
and  work  were  closely  associated  with  the  material  and  intellectual  prog- 
ress of  the  city  and  with  its  advancement  along  lines  contributing  to  gen- 
eral growth  and  improvement  as  well  as  to  business  successes. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Civil  war  Joseph  Schmitt  was  elected 
one  of  the  county  commissioners  of  Bexar  county  and  was  re-elected  to 
this  office  during  the  reconstruction  period  and  again  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  state  under  the  new  constitution,  which  was  adopted  following 
the  reconstruction.  He  was  urged  to  again  become  county  commissioner 
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for  a fourth  term  but  declined.  About  1894  he  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness life,  having  accumulated  a comfortable  fortune.  Not  to  know  Mr. 
Schmitt  in  San  Antonio  is  to  argue  one’s  self  unknown,  for  his  activities 
have  been  so  varied  and  his  labors  of  such  signal  usefulness  that  his  name 
is  inseparably  associated  with  the  growth  and  progress  of  this  city  and  the 
southwest.  He  was  married  in  San  Antonio  in  1854  to  Mrs.  Francis 
George  (nee  Pressler),  who  died  in  this  city  in  1903.  There  are  three 
children  living : George  J.  F.,  of  this  review ; W.  A.  Schmitt,  who  is  pro- 
prietor of  the  largest  store  at  Hondo,  Texas ; and  Mrs.  Lillie  Steinhart, 
who  lives  in  Alexico. 

George  J.  F.  Schmitt  acquired  the  greater  part  of  his  education  at  the 
German-English  school,  but  having  ambitions  for  business  life  began 
work  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age  for  the  drug  firm  of  E.  Kalteyer  & 
Son,  the  partners  being  E.  Kalteyer  and  his  son  George.  This  is  probablv 
the  oldest  drug  firm  in  Texas,  the  business  having  been  established  in 
1856.  Eor  some  years  Mr.  Schmitt  continued  as  an  employe  and  then  be- 
came proprietor  of  the  store,  which  is  still  conducted,  however,  under  the 
old  firm  name  of  F.  Kalteyer  & Son.  He  has  been  continuously  connected 
therewith  for  thirty-four  years  in  the  same  location  in  Military  Plaza  and 
has  worked  his  way  upward  from  the  position  of  errand  boy  to  that  of 
owner.  He  has  made  himself  so  efficient  as  a druggist  and  pharmacist 
and  so  popular  with  the  public — an  important  feature  in  a drug  store — 
that  he  was  admitted  to  a partnership  in  course  of  time  and  later  became 
sole  proprietor.  He  familiarized  himself  with  every  detail  of  the  busi- 
ness, including  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  as  well  as  the  compounding 
of  medicines.  For  several  years  the  firm  also  conducted  a wholesale  busi- 
ness in  addition  to  the  retail  department  but  later  returned  to  the  exclusive 
retail.  The  wholesale  business  was  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  San 
Antonio  Drug  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Schmitt  was  vice  president.  F. 
Kalteyer  died  many  years  ago  and  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  son, 
George  Kalteyer,  in  1893,  Mr.  Schmitt  assumed  sole  ownership  of  the 
business,  which  he  has  since  conducted  with  unvarying  success. 

In  this  city  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  George  J.  F.  Schmitt  and 
Aliss  Annette  Dwyer,  a daughter  of  Major  Joseph  E.  Dwyer,  deceased, 
who  in  his  life  .was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  San  Antonio, 

Ala  j or  Dwyer. 

serving  as  mayor  and  in  other  official  capacities  and  becoming  moreover  a 
prominent  factor  in  national  politics.  Eor  twenty  years  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  county  executive  committee  and  was  a Texas  delegate 
to  all  the  Democratic  national  conventions  from  1876  until  1884,  inclusive. 
He  was  appointed  on  the  notification  committee  to  notify  the  candidate  in 
each  of  those  years  and  made  the  notification  speech  to  Cleveland  at  Sara- 
toga in  July,  1884.  He  also  had  a distinguished  military  record  under 
General  Sibley  in  the  Confederate  service.  He  died  in  San  Antonio  in 
.September,  1884.  To  Air.  and  Airs.  Schmitt  have  been  born  four  chil- 
dren : Annette,  Elsa,  Gertrude  and  Eleanore.  Air.  Schmitt  is  a member  of 
a large  number  of  social  and  fraternal  orders,  including  the  Odd  Eeljows, 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Elks,  Beethoven  Alannerchor,  Alutualista  So- 
ciety (Spanish),  the  Kranken-Kassen  ATrein,  the  Casino  Association  and 
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others.  lY^rsonally  he  is  a very  popular  man  and  althoug^h  he  has  never 
l)een  a candidate  for  office  himself  he  has  been  a power  in  local  politics 
in  his  efforts  for  his  friends. 

Eriiaki)  R.  Gukntiiek.  The  growth  and  development  of  a city  de- 
jjends  upon  the  credit  of  its  business  interests  and  the  enterprise  and  keen 
sagacity  of  the  men  who  control  its  commercial,  industrial  and  manufac- 
turing affairs.  In  this  connection  Erhard  R.  Guenther  as  president  of 
the  firm  of  C.  H.  Guenther  & Son,  proprietor  of  the  Pioneer  Flour  Mills, 
is  well  known  in  San  Antonio,  and  the  business  which  he  controls  has  been 
of  direct  benefit  to  the  city  and  surrounding  country  for  many  years  as 
well  as  source  of  individual  profit  to  the  owners.  Throughout  almost  his 
entire  business  career  he  has  been  connected  with  this  enterprise,  enlarg- 
ing its  scope  and  promoting  its  activities  in  accordance  with  the  progress- 
ive spirit  of  the  age  as  constantly  manifest  in  business  life. 

Mr.  Guenther  is  a native  son  of  San  Antonio,  born  in  1868.  His 
parents  were  Carl  Hilmer  and  Dorothea  (Pape)  Guenther,  both  now 
deceased.  The  father  was  born  March  19,  1826,  at  Weissenfels  on  the 
Saale,  Saxony,  where  he  acquired  his  education  and  learned  the  trade  of 
a miller  and  millwright.  In  1848,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  he  left 
his  native  land  and  came  to  America,  settling  first  in  Wisconsin,  where  he 
resided  for  two  years.  In  1850  he  came  to  Texas,  passed  through  San 
Antonio  and  continued  on  his  way  to  Fredericksburg,  in  Gillespie  county, 
where  he  established  a grist  mill  on  Live  Oak  creek,  erecting  the  same  of 
timbers  which  he-  hewed  and  sawed,  and  operating  the  mill  by  water 
power.  In  1859  on  account  of  the  damage  done  to  his  mill  by  high  water 

Pioneer  Flour  Mills. 

he  decided  to  locate  in  San  Antonio,  and  in  that  year  built  the  first  flour- 
ing mill  in  the  city  on  the  San  Antonio  river  on  what  is  now  Guenther 
street  near  South  Alamo  street,  which  location  has  ever  since  remained 
the  home  of  the  milling  industries.  The  original  mill  still  stands  at  the 
rear  of  the  Guenther  homestead  on  Guenther  street,  and  adjoining  it  have 
been  built  in  more  recent  years  the  large  and  substantial  structures  which 
now  compose  the  Pioneer  Flour  Mills. 

Carl  Hilmer  Guenther  died  in  San  Antonio,  October  18,  1902,  the 
city  thereby  losing  one  of  its  oldest  and  best  residents — a captain  of  in- 
dustry, who  in  pioneer  days  established  a manufacturing  institution  which, 
sending  its  products  broadcast  in  large  quantities  through  a long  number 
of  years,  has  brought  not  only  prominence  to  itself  but  to  the  city  as  well. 
The  name  of  the  Pioneer  Flouring  Mills  is  inseparably  interwoven  with 
industrial  development  here.  In  the  earlier  days  before  the  advent  of  rail- 
roads and  modern  shipping  facilities  Mr.  Guenther’s  mill  was  patronized 
by  the  residents,  who  came  from  a large  scope  of  country  tributary  to  San 
Antonio,  making  the  journey  by  wagon,  hauling  with  them  their  grain 
and  taking  back  the  fiour.  This  made  him  well  known  all  over  Southwest 
Texas  through  personal  acquaintance.  As  a citizen  of  San  Antonio  he 
was  generous  and  public-spirited  and  his  many  good  qualities  won  him 
the  warm  friendship  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Casino  Association,  the  Beethoven  Mannerchor,  the  Ar- 
beiter  Verein,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  German-English  school 
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and  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  education,  giving  to  his  children  excellent 
advantages  in  that  direction  and  desiring  that  others  might  have  equal  0]v 
portunities,  to  which  end  he  labored  effectively  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
schools.  He  was  invariably  successful  in  his  business  affairs,  accumulat- 
ing a comfortable  fortune  before  he  had  passed  the  prime  of  life.  He  de- 
serves greatest  credit,  however,  for  the  fact  that  in  a city  and  a section  of 
country  where  even  now  industries  are  comparatively  scarce  he  established 
a manufacturing  plant  that  is  a source  of  pride  to  the  entire  citv  and  an 
clement  in  its  industrial  growth  and  excellent  prosperity. 

In  1855  Carl  H.  Guenther  was  married  at  Eredericksburg  to  Miss 
Dorothea  Pape,  a daughter  of  Eritz  Pape,  a pioneer  of  the  town.  She 
passed  away  in  1898,  being  survived  for  four  years  by  her  husband.  Tbeir 
eldest  son,  Fritz  Guenther,  is  now  deceased,  and  the  living  children  are: 
Arthur  W.,  H.  L.,  IMrs.  Amanda  Wagner,  Mrs.  Marie  D.  P)eckman,  Mrs. 
iMatilda  Schuchard  and  Erhard  R.  Guenther. 

The  last  named  is  the  present  head  of  the  Pioneer  Flour  Mills,  con- 
<lucting  business  under  the  firm  name  of  C.  H.  Guenther  & Son,  incorpor- 
ated, of  which  company  he  is  president.  He  was  born  and  reared  in  San 
Antonio  and  the  excellent  educational  advantages  off'ered  him  in  this  coun- 
try were  supplemented  by  an  extended  tour  of  Europe.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion at  first  that  he  should  become  a lawyer  and  he  was  graduated  in  law 
at  Washington  8z  Lee  University,  in  Lexington,  \ irginia,  in  the  class  of 
1888.  The  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Fritz,  however,  caused  him  to  put 
aside  that  plan  for  a life  of  work  and  take  charge  of  the  Pioneer  Flour 
Txiills,  in  the  conduct  and  building  up  of  which  he  has  shown  rare  busi- 
ness ability,  placing  the  enterprise  in  the  front  rank  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  Texas.  It  was  under  his  management  that  the  new  mill  was 
built,  adjoining  the  old  structure.  It  is  a model  of  industrial  economy  and 
operation,  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery  and  with  ideal  shi])- 
ping  facilities  for  the  large  shipping  and  export  business  that  the  mills  en- 
joy. The  daily  capacitv  is  about  twelve  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  which  in- 
dicates a great  growth  from  the  humble  beginning  made  by  the  father. 
The  name  Pioneer  Mills  has  now  gained  wide  celebrity  because  of  the 
high  standard  of  the  product  and  the  extensive  advertising  done  by  the 
firm  in  the  lithographed  labels  on  the  barrels  and  sacks,  bearing  the  fa- 
miliar portrait  of  C.  H.  Guenther,  the  founder  of  the  business. 

E.  R.  Guenther  still  lives  on  the  old  homestead  on  Guenther  street, 
where  he  was  born.  He  was  married  in  this  city  to  Miss  Lottie  Harnisch. 
daughter  of  Charles  Harnisch,  a prominent  business  man  of  San  Antonio. 
In  his  active  career  he  has  fully  sustained  the  excellent  reputation  which 
was  established  by  his  father  and  which  has  always  been  connected  with 
the  name  of  Guenther  in  San  Antonio.  It  is  true  that  he  entered  upon  a 
business  already  established,  but  in  enlarging  and  developing  this  manv 
a man  of  less  resolute  spirit  and  adaptability  would  have  failed.  On  the 
contrary  he  has  shown  rare  understanding  of  trade  conditions  as  well  as 
the  scientific  needs  of  an  enterprise  of  this  character  and  has  proved  again 
the  truth  of  the  statement  that  success  is  not  a matter  of  genius,  as  held 
by  many,  but  is  the  outcome  of  clear  judgment,  experience  and  unfaltering 
application. 
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Olmsted’s  Account  in  1857. 

On  his  journey  from  San  Antonio  to  Castroville,  Olmsted  found  the 
country  almost  unoccupied.  “There  are  one  or  two  little  settlements  of 
Mexicans  and  Germans  along  the  road,  owners  of  the  few  cattle  that  lux- 
uriate in  this  superb  pasture.  Their  houses  are  jacals,  of  sticks  and  mud, 
with  a thick  projecting  thatch.  The  roof  of  one  of  them  was  stretched- 
over  a gallery,  surrounding  the  whole  house  with  a very  picturesque  and 
comfortable  effect;” 

Castroville. 

“Castroville  is  a village  containing  a colony  of  Alsatians,  who  are 
proud  here  to  call  themselves  Germans,  but  who  speak  French  or  a mix- 
ture of  French  and  German.  The  cottages  are  scattered  prettily,  and 
there  are  two  churches,  the  whole  aspect  being  as  far  from  Texan  as  pos- 
sible. It  might  sit  for  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  poorer  villages  of  the 
upper  Rhone  valley. 

“Castroville  was  founded  by  Mr.  Henry  Castro,  a gentleman  of  Por- 
tuguese origin,  still  resident  in  the  town,  under  a colony  contract  with  the 
Republic,  which  passed  the  legislature  February  15,  1842.  The  enterprise 
seems  to  have  been  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Every  colonist  was  a Catholic,  and  the  first  concern  was  the 
founding  of  the  church  edifice,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  ten 
days  after  their  arrival,  by  Bishop  Odin  of  Galveston.  By  the  contract 
with  the  colonists  each  person  was  to  receive  a town  lot,  and  a piece  of 
outlying  land  as  a farm.  By  the  contract  with  the  state,  two  thousand  per- 
sons were  to  be  introduced  within  two  years.  An  extension  of  two  years 
was  granted  in  1845.  Mr.  Castro  was  to  receive  a quantity  of  land  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  whole  taken  by  the  colonists,  to  be  located  in  alternate 
sections,  with  the  state’s  reserve. 

“Seven  hundred  persons  came  first  in  seven  ships.  Assembling  at 
San  Antonio,  the  advance  party  started  for  the  Medina,  September  i,  1844. 
One  board  building  was  carried  in  carts,  and  in  it  were  housed  the  tem- 
porary provisions.  The  settlers  built  themselves  huts  of  boughs  and 
leaves,  then  set  to  work  to  make  adobes  for  the  construction  of  more  per- 
manent dwellings.  Besides  their  bacon  and  meal,  paid  hunters  provided 
abundant  supplies  of  game,  and  within  a fortnight  a common  garden,  a 
church,  and  civil  officers,  chosen  by  ballot,  were  in  being,  and  the  colony 
was  fully  inaugurated.  After  struggling  with  some  difficulties,  it  is  now 
a decided  success.  The  village  itself  contains  about  600  inhabitants,  and 
the  farms  of  the  neighborhood  several  hundred  more. 

“Beyond  Castroville  there  are  (1857)  two  small  villages,  settlements 
of  German  colonists,  mostly  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine ; one,  Quihi, 
on  Quihi  creek,  a branch  of  the  Seco;  the  other,  D’Hanis,  upon  the  Seco 
itself.  A third,  Vandenburg,  has  been  lately  deserted  by  most  of  its  in- 
habitants, after  they  had  built  themselves  houses  and  brought  a consider- 
able quantity  of  land  into  cultivation,  because  the  creek  on  which  they  de- 
pended for  water  was  found  to  fail  in  the  summer.  One  of  those  who  re- 
mained attempted  to  dig  a well.  He  reached  a depth  of  135  feet,  and  then 
finding  no  water,  gave  it  up.  A few  days  afterward  water  was  observed 
to  have  collected  in  the  bottom,  and  the  well  gradually  filled  until  it  now 
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stands  constant  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  enabling 
him  and  a neighbor  or  two  to  keep  up  their  farms. 

Quihi. 

“Quihi  is  a scattering  village,  of  ten  or  twelve  habitations,  one  of  them 
a substantial  stone  farmhouse,  the  others  very  picturesque,  high-gabled, 
thatch-roofed,  dormer-windowed,  white-washed  cottages,  usually  artis- 
tically placed  in  the  shade  of  large  dark  live-oaks.  The  people  seem  to 
have  been  successful  in  their  venture,  to  judge  by  various  little  improve- 
ments they  are  making  and  the  comforts  they  have  accumulated. 

D’Hanis. 

“D’Hanis,  distant  some  twenty-five  miles  from  Castroville,  presents, 
certainly,  a most  singular  spectacle,  upon  the  verge  of  the  great  American 
wilderness.  It  is  like  one  of  the  meanest  and  smallest  of  European  peas- 
ant hamlets.  There  are  about  twenty  cottages  and  hovels,  all  built  in 
much  the  same  style,  the  walls  being  made  of  poles  and  logs  placed  to- 
gether vertically,  and  made  tight  with  clay  mortar,  the  floors  of  beaten 
earth,  the  windows  without  glass,  the  roofs  built  so  as -to  overhang  the 
four  sides  and  deeply  shade  them,  and  covered  with  a thatch  of  fine  brown 
grass.  There  is  an  odd  little  church,  and  the  people  are  rigid  Catholics, 
the  priest  instructing  the  children.  This  was  a second  colony  of  Mr.  Cas- 
tro, established  in  1846,  but  he  here  appears  to  have  done  little  else  than 
point  out  the  spot  and  assign  the  lands  to  the  colonists.  They  suffered 
many  hardships  during  the  first  year,  depending  partly  on  the  governm.ent 
post  for  provisions,  and  for  two  years  lived  on  game  and  weeds  for  the 
most  part.  Rattlesnakes  were  then  common  about  the  settlements,  and 
were  regularly  hunted  for  as  game.” 

Eort  Inge. 

‘‘Eort  Inge,  the  military  outpost  of  the  district,  is  situated  near  the 
head  of  the  Leona.  There  were  no  structures  for  defense,  except  a stock- 
ade of  mesquite  trunks  surrounding  the  stables.  There  were  perhaps  a 
dozen  buildings,  of  various  sizes,  as  officers’  quarters,  barracks,  bakery, 
hospital,  guard  room,  and  others.  Here  the  United  States  mail  train  to 
and  from  the  west  has  a station,  and  the  San  Antonio  and  Eagle  Pass 
mail  changes  horses  here.” 

Victor  Considerant. 

‘‘At  the  head  of  the  Sabinal  are  a number  of  non-slaveholding  farm- 
ers, from  northern  states,  engaged  in  sheep  and  cattle  raising,  settled  to- 
gether upon  a rich  and  sheltered  tract  of  pasture.  To  the  same  place,  if 
I am  correctly  informed,  Victor  Considerant  has  brought  the  remnant  of 
his  communist  colony.  His  first  position  was  a very  ill-chosen  one,  upon 
Trinity  river,  in  Dallas  county,  amid  a population  of  planters,  who  looked 
with  extreme  coldness  and  jealousy  upon  such  an  incursion  as  that  of  a 
thousand  French  ‘agrarians,’  all  foreigners  and  perforce  free-labor  men. 
The  colony,  which  arrived  in  the  winter  of  1854-5  was  already  at  the  end 
of  one  season  shattered  and  dispersed.  A few  remained  upon  the  domain 
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of  tlie  association,  with  some  separate  organization ; a few  were  faithful 
to  Considerant,  and  have  followed  him  to  this  new  and  more  hopeful  po- 
sition, while  the  great  body  scattered,  to  try  their  own  fortunes,  over  the 
state.” 

Edward  King,  writing  in  Scribner's  Alagazine  for  1874,  says:  “On 
the  river  road  from  San  Antonio  to  Concepcion  (mission)  stands  the  com- 
fortable country  house  so  long  occupied  by  Victor  Considerant,  the  French 
free-thinker  and  socialist.  Considerant,  after  his  ineffectual  attempt  to 
found  a community  of  the  Fourier  type  in  Texas,  lived  tranquilly  with  his 
family  near  the  old  mission  for  many  years,  going  to  San  Antonio  now  and 
then  for  society  and  occupying  his  leisure  with  literary  work.  A strange 
man,  strongly  fixed  in  his  beliefs  and  prejudices,  he  was  not  thoroughly 
understood,  but  was  universally  respected  by  the  Texans  who  met  him.” 

Considerant  is  still  well  remembered  in  San  Antonio.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  Maverick  family  studied  French  under  his  direction,  and  in  aft- 
er years  one  of  them  met  the  old  socialist  in  France.  Considerant  returned 
to  I-'rance  after  his  residence  at  San  Antonio,  and  as  a leader  of  his  party  at 
one  time  was  an  opposing  candidate  to  Louis  Napoleon. 

Seguin. 

“Seguin  is  the  prettiest  town  in  Texas;  at  least  of  those  we  saw.  It 
stands  on  elevated  ground,  in  a grove  of  shaggy  live-oaks  which  have  been 
left  untouched,  in  their  natural  number  and  position,  the  streets  straying 
through  them  in  convenient  directions,  not  always  at  right  angles.  How 
wonderful  that  so  cheap  and  rich  an  ornamentation  should  not  be  more 
common.  The  hotel  is  large  and  good.  ...  A number  of  buildings 
in  Seguin  are  made  of  concrete — thick  walls  of  gravel  and  lime,  raised  a 
foot  at  a time,  between  boards,  which  hold  the  mass  in  place  until  it  is 
solidified.  As  the  materials  are  dug  from  the  cellar,  it  is  a very  cheap 
mode  of  construction,  is  neat  in  appearance,  and  is  said  to  be  as  durable, 
while  protected  by  a good  roof,  as  stone  or  brick.” 

Goliad. 

“We  soon  reached  Goliad,  a settlement  of  half  a dozen  houses,  two 
stores,  a wheelwright's  and  a blacksmith's  shop.  While  the  horses  were 
being  shod,  I rode  to  the  old  Meixcan  town  of  La  Bahia,  or  old  Goli'ad,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  to  visit  the  mission  and  fort,  where  the  mas- 
sacre of  Fannin  took  place.  There  are  several  of  the  missions  in  the 
neighborhood,  of  which  this  seems  to  have  been  the  principal.  The  ruins 
I found  quite  extensive ; there  are  the  remains  of  a large  fort,  with  bas- 
tions, which  appears  to  have  been  about  two  hundrtKl  feet  square.  Several 
stone  buildings  stand  about  it,  all  now  in  ruins.  Behind  one  of  the  bastions, 
in  a corner  of  the  enclosure,  is  the  church.  It  is  also  of  limestone,  and  in 
a similar  style  to  those  of  San  Antonio.  The  modern  village  is  composed 
(ff  about  twenty  jacals,  large,  and  of  a comparatively  comfortable  charac- 
ter, scattered  over  two  hills.  The  city  was  formerly  one  of  some  impor- 
tance, and  is  said  to  have  contained  some  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  San  Antonio,  and  the  port  of  collection  for  the 
bav  of  Espiritu  Santo,  whence  its  old  name.” 
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Helena. 

From  Goliad  to  San  Antonio  Olmsted  describes  his  journey  as  over 
"an  undulating  surface  of  very  rich  but  light  soil,  covered  with  close,  fine 
mesquite  grass,  and  other  shrubs  and  trees.  Much  of  it  is  still  uninhabited 
prairie.  We  passed  but  one  American  settlement — the  little  town  of  Hel- 
ena, which  had  just  been  built.  About  five  miles  above,  on  the  west  bank, 
a sort  of  religious  colony  of  Silesian  Poles  has  been  established.  One  or 
two  hundred  arrived  on  the  ground  in  February,  1855,  seven  hundred 
more  in  the  autumn,  and  some  five  hundred  additional  in  1856.  The  site 
was  chosen  by  the  ghostly  father  who  accompanied  them,  without  discrim- 
ination, and  the  spot  has  proved  so  unhealthy  as  to  induce  a desertion  of 
about  one-half  the  survivors,  who  have  made  a settlement  in  the  eastern 
upper  corner  of  iMedina  county.”  This  Polish  settlement  near  Helena 
was  called  Panna  iMaria,  and  many  descendants  of  the  original  families 
are  found  in  dift'erent  parts  of  Southwest  Texas. 

1 Bernard  Kioi.rassa.  superintendent  of  the  sanitary  department  in 
San  Antonio,  possesses  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  successful  leader  and 
for  many  years  has  l:)een  recognized  as  a man  of  infiuence  among  the 
Polish  citizens  of  Southwestern  Texas.  He  was  born  in  Prussian  Poland 
August  16,  1846,  his  parents  being  Stanislaus  and  Francisca  (Burda) 
Kiolbassa.  The  father  was  a member  of  a good  family  of  Poles  and 
was  a well  educated  man,  thus  being  qualified  for  practical  and  respon- 
sible duties  in  life.  In  1847-8  he  was  a member  of  the  Prussian  Reich- 
stag from  Poland  at  Berlin.  Seeking  a home  in  the  new  world  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  liberty  in  a republic,  he  came  with  his  family  to  Texas 
in  1854,  making  the  long  tedious  voyage  in  a sailing  vessel.  He  settled 
at  Panna  IMaria  in  Karnes  county,  being  one  of  the  pioneers  who  found- 
ed the  Polish,  colony  at  that  place.  After  raising  one  crop  there  he 
decided  to  make  his  home  farther  west  because  of  the  malarial  and  un- 
healthful conditions  which  prevailed  at  Panna  IMaria.  There  he  established 
a farm  and  with  the  aid  of  his  sons  built  a house  which  was  unique,  being 
the  first  and  onlv  one  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  It  was  constructed  of 
grooved  mesquite  blocks,  mesquite  wood  being  the  most  available  build- 
ing material  at  that  time,  and  there  were  no  sawmills  in  the  country  to 
saw  up  lumber.  Later  he  located  at  the  head  of  Atascosa  Creek  in 
^Medina  county  about  six  miles  south  of  Castroville.  Stanislaus  Fliol- 
bassa  and  his  family  found  the  pioneer  hardships  of  this  section  rather 
trying  and  although  with  kind  and  tactful  treatment  of  the  Indians  they 
managed  to  get  along  without  disturijance  from  the  red  men,  a bad 
drought  and  consequent  crop  failure  induced  Stanislaus  Kiolbassa  to 
come  to  San  Antonio.  Fie  removed  to  the  city  in  1858,  estal)lishing 
his  home  on  \hllita  street  and  afterward  on  Presa  street.  Subseciuently 
he  removed  to  South  Alamo  street  and  thence  to  North  street,  where  he 
died  on  the  loth  of  May,  1862.  His  wife  long  survived  him  and  passed 
away  in  this  city  in  1888. 

In  the  family  were  six  children  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
youngest  all  were  born  in  Poland.  These  are : Thomas,  now  living  in 

San  Antonio;  Peter,  who  died  in  Chicago,  June  23,  1905;  Mrs.  Josephine 
vSeffell ; Frank,  living  in  Ydsconsin ; Bernard,  of  this  review:  Jacobv 
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deceased ; and  Mary.  Of  this  number  Peter  Kiolbassa  enlisted  in  tlie 
Confederate  army  at  San  Antonio  and  participated  in  the  campaigns  in 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas  in  the  earl}^  part  of  the  war.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Little  Rock  and  after  being  paroled  decided  to  join  the  i^'ed- 
eral  army,  for  be  bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  northern  cause 
was  the  just  one,  and  being  a young  man  of  independent  thought  and 
action  be  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  out  bis  honest  convictions.  Accord- 
ingly be  joined  the  Union  army  in  Arkansas  and  was  transferred  to  a 
point  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  where  in  recognition  of  bis  gallantry 
and  meritorious  conduct  as  a soldier  be  won  rapid  promotion  from 
private  to  the  rank  of  corporal,  sergeant,  second  lieutenant,  first  lieuten- 
ant and  lastly  captain  with  the  rank  of  major  in  command.  During  the 
last  year  or  two  of  the  war  be  was  engaged  largely  in  recruiting  service, 
principally  in  Chicago,  where  his  qualities  of  leadership  and  infiuence 
made  his  services  particularly  valuable  in  securing  recruits  among  the 
Polish  young  men  of  that  city.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Chicago  and 
was  married  there.  He  became  a business  man  of  that  city  and  from 
1870  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  June,  1905,  he  was  an  active  leader 
in  Democratic  circles  in  that  city.  He  served  as  alderman,  was  also  a 
representative  in  the  state  legislature,  president  of  the  board  of  public 
works  and  city  treasurer.  In  the  latter  position  it  is  recalled  that  he 
filed  the  largest  bond  ever  given  by  a city  treasurer,  amounting  to  over 
fifteen  million  dollars.  He  was  well  qualified  by  his  natural  talents  and 
characteristics,  being  a leader  in  political  circles  and  through  several 
administrations  his  leadership  among  the  Polish  citizens  of  Chicago  was 
undisputed.  The  Kiolbassas  are  all  of  strict  Catholic  faith. 

On  meeting  with  Bernard  Kiolbassa  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  he  is  an  educated  and  cultured  man,  particularly  well  equipped  as 
a linguist,  for  he  speaks  several  languages  fluently.  On  account  of  the 
pioneer  experiences  of  his  boyhood  and  the  ensuing  war  he  was  deprived 
of  much  school  training  that  he  would  otherwise  have  received.  How- 
ever, he  entered  St.  Mary’s  College  at  San  Antonio,  but  the  course  of 
instruction  seemed  to  him  to  cover  so  long  a period  and  he  was  so  anx- 
ious to  get  to  work  and  make  a start  in  the  business  world  that  he  left 
the  school  after  thirty  days  and  accepted  a position  as  waiter  in  the 
Menger  Hotel.  Instead  of  spending  his  nights  in  pleasure  he  read  and 
studied,  buying  text-books  and  other  volumes  and  becoming  a close 
student,  in  which  way  he  advanced  until  he  was  recognized  as  a man  of 
scholarly  attainments.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  as  a drum- 
mer boy  but  was  advised  by  Captain  McAllister  to  remain  at  home  and 
take  care  of  his  mother,  as  the  other  boys  had  gone  into  the  war,  and 
l\lr.  Kiolbassa  followed  this  advice.  After  the  close  of  hostilities  he 
established  a small  mercantile  business  in  Bexar  county  about  eighteen 
miles  from  the  city,  but  later  moved  into  the  city  and  went  into  business, 
for  many  years  dealing  in  fancy  gToceries,  first  on  East  Commerce  street 
and  later  on  East  Houston  street,  his  last  place  being  at  the  corner  of 
Houston  and  Navarro,  where  Peck’s  furniture  store  is  now  located.  He 
continued  in  trade  until  1890,  when  he  retired  from  merchandising.  He 
had  prospered  in  the  undertaking  and  as  the  result  of  the  large  line  of 
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<i;-oo(ls  whicli  he  carried  and  his  reasonable  prices  he  had  received  and 
enjoyed  a liberal  patronage. 

Bernard  Kiolbassa  possesses  many  of  the  qualities  of  leadership 
which  were  shown  by  his  brother  Peter,  and  for  a long  period  has  been 
recognized  as  a man  of  influence  among  the  Polish  citizens  and  other 
residents  of  foreign  birth  in  San  Antonio.  In  1888  he  was  elected 
county  commissioner,  filling  the  position  for  two  years.  At  present  he 
is  superintendent  of  thie  city  sanitary  department  and  it  is  largely  through 
his  energetic  and  efficient  services  in  this  connection  that  San  Antonio 
has  gained  its  splendid  reputation  as  one  of  the  cleanest  cities,  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint,  in  the  countrv,  this  accounting  to  a large  extent  for 
its  known  healthfulness.  klr.  Kiolbassa  takes  a public-spirited  interest 
in  all  worthy  institutions  and  enterprises  and  supports  all  measures  which 
are  a matter  of  civic  Aurtue  and  of  civic  pride. 

He  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to  IMiss  Louisa  Seng,  a native  of 
this  city,  and  they  have  three  children  : Bernard,  Edward  and  Helena, 
the  last  named,  the  wife  of  Ydlliam  Heye.  Mr.  Kiolbassa  has  spent  the 
greater  part  <E  his  life  in  Texas,  his  residence  here  covering  more  than 
a half  century,  and  for  a long  period  has  lived  in  San  Antonio.  From 
his  hoApood  days  down  to  the  present  he  has  manifested  many  good 
qualities  and  is  accorded  a prominent  position  in  public  regard. 

Ed  Kotula.  To  say  of  him  Avhose  name  heads  this  sketch  that 
he  h.as  risen  unaided  from  comparatiA^e  obscurity  to  rank  among  tbe 
capitalists  of  Texas,  is  a statement  that  seems  trite  to  those  familiar  Avith 
his  life.  Yet  it  is  but  just  to  say  in  a history  that  Avill  descend  to  future 
generations  that  his  business  record  has  been  one  that  any  man  Avould 
be  proud  to  possess.  Beginning  at  the  A^ery  bottom  round  of  the  ladder, 
he  has  advanced  steadily  step  by  step  until  he  is  noAV  occupving  a ]:iosi- 
tion  of  ])romineiice  and  trust  reached  by  A^ery  feAV  men.  Through  his 
entire  business  career  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  a model  of  integrity 
and  iionor.  never  making  an  engagement  that  he  has  not  fulfilled,  and 
standing  today  an  example  of  Avhat  determination  and  force,  combined 
Avith  tbe  highest  degree  of  business  integrity,  can  accomplish  for  a man 
of  natural  ability  and  strength  of  character.  He  is  respected  by  the 
communitv  at  large  and  honored  bv  his  business  associates. 

Mr.  Kotula  Avas  born  in  Poland,  in  1844,  parents,  Carl  and 

Elizabeth  Kotula,  Avere  also  natives  of  that  country.  In  the  year  i8S4 
thev  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  America  Avith  their  family,  locating  in  the 
Polish  colony  of  Panna  Maria,  in  Karnes  county,  Avhere  Avas  built  the 
first  Polish  Catholic  church  in  Texas.  It  Avas  here  that  Carl  Kotula 
died  Avithin  a A-ear  of  their  arrival  in  Texas,  after  assisting  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  colony  and  the  building  of  the  church.  His  Avidow, 
long  surviving  him,  passed  aAvay  in  .San  Antonio,  June  ig,  1906,  at  the 
A^erv  advanced  age  of  ninetv-three  years  and  seven  months. 

It  Avas  in  1855  that  Ed  Kotula  accompanied  his  mother  to  San 
Antonio,  Avhere  he  has  since  made  his  home.  This  has  been  the  scene 
of  his  activities,  resulting  in  advancement  to  a position  of  Avealth  and 
prominence.  He  acquired  the  greater  part  of  his  education  in  the  old 
St.  Mary’s  College,  and  Avhen  y^et  a boy  began  providing  for  his  own 
support  by  Avorking  at  any  labor  that  he  could  secure.  Thus  he  developed 
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hal)its  of  industry,  thrift  and  exemplary  conduct  that  have  served  him 
well  in  all  his  snhsecjiient  life.  During  the  war  he  was  mail-carrier  for 
the  Conferlerate  government  between  San  Antonio  and  lloerne,  Texas^ 
and  later  lictween  San  Antonio  and  \ ictoria,  Texas.  His  first  regular 
work,  however,  was  hauling  rock  and  later  he  accepted  a clerkship  in 
a store,  where  he  made  a good  start  and  gained  practical  knowledge  of 
merchandising.  This  store  was  the  famous  old  establishment  of  D. 

A.  ( )]i])enheimer,  which  has  for  so  many  years  figured  jirominently  in 
the  business  histor\-  of  San  Antonio.  Mr.  Kotula  proved  himself  such 
a valuable  employe  that  his  salary  was  raised  nearly  every  month,  and 
carefully  husbanding  his  earnings,  he  started  in  business  for  himself, 
when  he  liad  saved  a ca]iital  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  His  services 
were  greatly  appreciated  by  the  firm  and  he  would  have  been  given 
an  interest  in  their  business  but  he  chose  to  branch  out  for  himself,  and 

An  Early  Commercial  House. 

in  Januarv,  1869,  opened  a little  stock  of  goods  in  an  adobe  building  at 
the  corner  of  Alamo  and  Commerce  streets,  where  now  stands  the  build- 
ing of  the  San  Antonio  Inquor  Company.  He  was  very  successful  in 
this  initial  venture,  and,  encouraged  by  his  progress,  he  opened  a larger 
establishment  in  larger  cpiarters  on  the  corner  diagonally  opposite  in 
1871.  There  he  erected  a two-story  business  block  which  he  later  sold 
to  Mr.  Dullnig,  at  which  time  Mr.  Kotula  removed  his  business  to  Mili- 
tary Plaza.  He  enlarged  the  scope  of  his  activities  and  admitted  J.  Op- 
penheimer  to  a partnership  under  the  firm  style  of  Ed  Kotula  & Com- 
])any,  general  merchants.  They  remained  in  business  on  Military  Plaza 
for  several  years  and  after  some  time  Mr.  Kotula  bought  out  his  partner's 
interest,  carrying  on  the  store  alone  until  1893,  when  he  disposed  of  his 
mercantile  interests  and  has  since  devoted  his  time  to  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness. He  had  made  a splendid  success  as  a merchant  and  during  most 
of  the  years  that  he  conducted  business  on  Military  Plaza  he  was  also  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  dealing  in  wool,  his  business  in  that  line  reaching 
the  amount  of  half  a million  dollars  annually.  In  fact  his  operations  in 
wool  became  of  such  magnitude  that  he  was  known  as  the  ‘Svool  king  of 
Texas.”  His  good  judgment  and  general  business  ability  promoted  his 
success  in  that  line,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  speculative  nature  of 
the  same  caused  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  wool  market,  and  the  varying 
tariff  regulations. 

In  later  years  Mr.  Kotula  has  concentrated  his  energies  more  largely 
to  operations  of  large  cattle  interests,  in  which  he  has  continued  his  for- 
mer successes.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  famous  Valenzuela  ranch,  con- 
sisting of  forty-three  thousand  acres  of  the  finest  ranch  land  in  Texas, 
lying  in  Webb  and  Dimmit  counties,  and  stocked  with  the  best  grades 
of  Durhams  and  Herefords.  He  also  has  valuable  real-estate  interests 
in  the  city  of  San  Antonio.  His  record  all  through  his  long  life  in  Sai\ 
Antonio  has  been  one  of  successful  and  honorable  achievements  as  testi- 
fied to  hy  the  communit)  in  general,  while  his  older  business  associates, 
the  ()p]ienheimers  and  others  wdth  whom  he  has  had  business  dealings 
through  many  years,  all  pay  him  the  highest  tribute  of  confidence  and 
esteem.  His  operations  have  been  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  commercial 
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development  of  early  San  Antonio  and  throughout  his  entire  career  he 
has  been  classed  as  a representative  American  who,  wliile  promoting  in- 
dividual interests,  also  advances  the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  Ivotula  was  married  in  this  city  to  Miss  Wilhelmina  Seng, 
whose  parents  came  from  Germany  to  San  Antonio  in  1845.  They  now 
have  five  children,  Mrs.  Adela  Hunter,  Edward  B.  Kotula,  Mrs.  Hattie 
Stephens,  ^Amanda  and  William  Kotula. 

What  ^[r.  Kotula  has  accomplished  in  the  world  of  commerce  can- 
not adequately  be  told  in  words.  It  is  certainly  not  asserting  too  much 
to  say  that  one  who  can  direct  and  control  business  interests  of  such 
magnitude  as  he  has  done  must  possess  much  more  than  ordinary  fore- 
sight and  sagacitv.  together  with  initial  powers  of  organization  and  ex- 
ecutive ability.  Moreover  the  causes  that  have  led  to  his  success  are 
found  along  the  lines  of  well  tried  and  old-time  maxims.  Honesty  and 
fair  dealing,  promptness  and  fidelity — all  these  are  strictly  enforced  and 
adhered  to  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  interests.  The  policy  to  which 
he  has  adhered  has  made  him  one  of  the  potent  factors  in  the  business 
life  of  the  southwest. 


The  Germans  m 1857. 

“There  are  estimated  to  be,"  says  Olmsted,  “at  the  commencement 
of  1857,  35,000  Germans  in  Texas,  of  whom  about  25,000  are  settled  in 
the  Gernian  and  half-German  counties  of  western  Texas.  In  Comal, 
Gillespie  and  Medina  counties  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Germans. 
In  A'ictoria  and  Colorado  counties  they  constitute  about  three-fourths  of 
the  populations;  in  Calhoun,  Bastrop  and  Bexar  (excluding  San  An- 
tonio) about  one-half;  m Fayette,  Caldwell,  Travis  and  San  Antonio 
City,  about  one-third,  and  in  Hayes  about  one-fourth."  Olmsted  gives 
the  following  estimate  by  counties,  with  a larger  footing : 

Western  Texas — Comal,  3,5<^o  < Gillespie,  2,000;  Bexar,  5,0001; 
Medina,  1.500;  Guadalupe,  1,500;  Victoria,  1,500;  DeWitt,  1,500; 
Calhoun,  1,200;  Karnes,  800;  Caldwell,  400;  X'ueces,  400;  Llano,  400; 
Hayes,  300  ; Kerr,  300;  Gonzales,  300;  Rio  Grande  counties,  1,100. 

(dermans  and  Slavery. 

The  Germans,  Ixith  because  of  their  intense  democracy  and  also 
because  they  were  as  a rule  people  of  limited  capital  and  dependent  on 
their  own  labor  and  skill  for  a livelihood,  were  not  favorable  to  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery.  Very  tew  owned  slaves  in  Western  Texas.  Cotton 
raised  by  “free  labor"  was  one  of  the  objects  of  interest  to  travelers. 
The  slaveholding  element  was  in  the  great  minority  in  Southwest  Texas, 
so  that  when  the  war  came  on  the  choice  between  states’  rights  and  the 
Union  was  more  equally  divided  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Texas. 
Olmsted  in  his  ’ gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  rela- 

tions of  the  Germans  and  Americans  on  this  subject  in  the  decade  before 
the  war.  A German  newspaper  was  established  in  San  Antonio  during 
the  early  fifties,  and  though  rather  literary  and  educational  in  tone  and 
devoted  to  its  national  interests,  the  subject  of  slavery  could  not  escape 
attention.  Its  discussion  for  some  time  attracted  little  notice  from  the 
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Americans.  Tt  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  first  vears  of  their  settle- 
ment the  Ocrmans  took  little  ])art  in  practical  politics,  hnt  alono-  in  the 
fifties  those  at  San  Antonio  hccamc  more  self-assertive  in  this  direction. 
Tn  May,  18^4,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  concourse  at  their  annual  mu- 
sical festival  in  San  Antonio  to  hold  a simultaneous  political  convention. 
A platform  of  principles,  rather  general  in  nature,  was  adopted,  contain- 
ing among  other  things  a resolution  that  slaverv  was  nn  evil  which 
should  he  eventually  removed,  though  affirming  the  belief  that  its  abol- 
ishment should  be  left  to  individual  state  action. 

Political  Discord. 

d'his  at  once  produced  much  excitement  in  the  community  and  the 
newspaper,  whose  editor  fully  sustained  the  obnoxious  abolition  princi- 
ple. was  jeopardized  from  the  commercial  standpoint  and  even  its  very 
existence  threatened.  Writing  from  almost  a contemporary  point  of 
view;  Olmstead  says:  ‘‘‘Americanism’  was  just  beginning  to  show  its 
strength  in  the  east,  and  to  extend  its  lodges  and  its  barbarizing  preju- 
dices into  Texas.  This  independent  movement  on  the  part  of  the  for- 
eigners was  a godsend  to  the  new  party.  It  gave  it  a tangible  point  of 
attack,  and  what  with  the  cry  of  ‘foreign  interference  in  politics’  and 
‘abolition  in  Texas,’  a universal  howl  went  up  against  the  Germans.” 
The  editor  continued  to  stand  his  ground  and  answer  the  arguments  of 
his  opponents,  but  he  soon  found  that  among  his  own  people  was  a di- 
vision of  sentiment.  “At  his  suggestion  a general  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders was  called,  at  which  the  course  of  the  paper  was  sustained,  but 
as  a measure  of  justice  to  the  dissentients  it  was  resolved  to  sell  the 
press  and  allow  the  paper  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits.  The  editor  now 
became  proprietor,  and  for  a time  was  well  supported.  An  English  de- 
partment was  added  to  his  sheet  that  Americans  might  read  his  principles 
for  themselves,  not  in  garbled  extracts  and  translations  with  a purpose. 
This  aroused  again  the  furv  of  the  American  papers,  which,  as  time 
passed,  had  sotnewhat  subsided.  A determined  effort  was  made  for  the 
suppression  of  the  sheet.  Under  threat  of  being  denounced  as  secret 
abolitionists  the  American  merchants  were  induced  to  withdraw  their 
advertisements.  The  publication  was  then  carried  on  at  a loss.  The  ed- 
itor saw  himself  becoming  a victim  to  his  allegiance  to  principles,  but 
for  more  tlian  a year  sustained  with  dignitv  his  supposed  right  to  free 
expression  in  Texas.  His  resources  at  length  exhausted,  he  surrendered 
to  starvation,  and  became  a second  time  an  exile,  the  press  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  opposite  partv,  who  have  established  a journal  whose  first 
principle  is  not  to  give  offense  to  slaveholders.” 

Farming  Development. 

One  view  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  development  of  West  Texas 
before  the  war  is  thus  stated  bv  Olmsted : “The  presence  of  this  incon- 
gruous foreign  element  of  Mexicans  and  Germans  tends,  as  mav  be  con- 
ceived, to  hinder  anv  rapid  and  extensive  settlement  of  Western  Texas  by 
nlanters.  There  are  other  circumstances  contributing  to  the  same  effect. 
The  proximity  of  the  frontier,  suggesting  and  making  easy  the  escape  of 
.slaves,  is  a chief  difficulty.  Then  there  are  the  border  disquiets  from  In- 
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dians,  who  regard  slaves  as  fair  booty  when  placed  in  their  way.  Besides 
which,  the  profit  of  cotton  planting  far  from  market,  is  small,  the  distance, 
for  large  emigrant  trains,  fatiguing,  and  the  long  travel  expensive.”  Yet 
another  writer,  of  about  the  same  time,  advertised  the  vicinity  of  San  An- 
tonio, as  pecnliarly  advantaged  because  there  were  very  few  instances  of 
slaves  running  away  from  their  masters.  At  that  time  the  development  of 
an  immense  cattle  industry  in  West  Texas  was  considered  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  great  staple  of  cotton,  which  could  be  produced  on  this 
prairie  soil  only  by  “a  forced  and  uneconomical  change.”  “Beef  and  wool,” 
in  the  opinion  of  one  writer,  “must  for  a long  time  yield  a far  more  profit- 
able return.” 

At  this  writing  (1907)  a great  tide  of  homeseekers  and  land-buyers 
are  pouring  into  the  counties  between  San  Antonio  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
Great  development  has  been  done,  and  much  more  is  expected  in  the  next 
few  years.  As  a contrasting  picture  to  this  era  of  activity  in  settlement 
and  improvement,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  a description  of  this  “desert” 
and  its  future  possibilities,  written  by  an  acute  observer  fifty  years  ago. 
At  that  time  the  extreme  Texas  settlements  reached,  on  the  west,  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Guadalupe  and  to  Fort  Inge  in  the  present  Uvalde 
county,  and  from  the  latter  point  along  the  course  of  the  Leona,  the  Frio, 
and  the  Fiueces  to  the  coast,  this  marking,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer, 
“the  limits  of  valuable  land,  of  probable  agricultural  occupation.”  Be- 
tween this  line  and  the  Rio  Grande  “is  a region  so  sterile  and  valueless 
as  to  be  commonly  reputed  a desert,  and,  being  incapable  of  settlement, 
serves  as  a barrier — separating  the  nationalities  and  protecting  from  en- 
croachment, at  least  temporarily,  the  retreating  race.” 

Bandera  County  in  1858. 

Bandera  county  was  created  out  of  Bexar  and  Uvalde  counties,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1855.  The  following  description  of  the  county  and  its  interests 
in  1858  is  found  in  Cordova’s  “Texas:”  “Its  county  seat  is  Bandera,  sit- 
uated on  the  northeast  bank  and  in  a bend  of  the  Medina  river.  The  Ban- 
dera creek  enters  the  river  from  the  north,  about  one  mile  below  the 
town.  Fiear  the  head  of  this  creek  is  Camp  Verde,  twelve  miles  from  the 
town,  at  present  occupied  by  a company  of  U.  S.  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Palmer.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a range  of  moun- 
tains from  five  to  fifteen  miles  distant.  At  a distance  of  two  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  the  town  there  is  a beautiful  peak,  while  to  the  northeast,  at 
a distance  of  about  five  miles,  is  another  peak,  and  the  river  flowing  for 
two  miles  in  front  of  the  town  in  a northeast  course,  as  if  running  from 
one  peak  to  the  other,  gives  the  town  a very  picturescpie  appearance. 

“Three  years  ago  (1855)  this  county  was  entirely  unoccupied;  now 
it  contains  within  the  limits  of  the  townsite  over  fifty  families;  besides  a 
great  number  of  farms  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  This  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  energy  of  its  enterprising  proprietors,  John  James,  of  San  Antonio, 
J.  H.  Herndon,  of  Quintana,  and  Charles  De  Montel,  of  Castroville,  who 
own  not  only  the  townsite  but  also  about  15,000  acres  of  land  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

“At  Camp  Verde  is  the  headquarters  of  the  camels  and  dromedaries 
imported  by  the  government  some  years  ago  into  this  state  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  trying  the  experiment  how  they  would  answer  the  purposes  of 
transport  on  the  great  sandy  plains  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  state. 

At  last  accounts  they  were  on  their  journey,  heavily  laden,  to  the  extreme 
frontier  of  New  Mexico.  . . . There  are  now  employed  19  drome- 

daries and  32  camels  on  the  frontier.  The  climate  agrees  with  them  ad- 
mirably. . . 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  CIVIL  WAR  PERIOD. 

It  was  the  happy  lot  of  Texas  that  she  lay  outside  the  main  path  of 
destruction  wrought  by  the  havoc-making  storm  of  civil  war.  Thousands 
of  her  sons  offered  lives,  strength  or  material  resources  to  the  southern 
cause,  but  few  and  unimportant  are  the  battlefields  in  the  state  marking 
where  the  brothers  of  the  north  and  the  south  fought  sincerely  for  di- 
vergent beliefs.  For  this  reason  Texas  recuperated  more  rapidly  than  the 
states  which  were  the  main  theater  of  war,  and  after  the  period  of  civil 
war  and  reconstruction  was  finally  past  the  industries,  commerce,  arts  and 
social  and  political  progress  once  more  flourished  upon  her  broad  bosom, 
and  by  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  centurv  the  state  had  become  one  of  the 
leaders  in  several  departments  of  production  and  enterprise.  But  the 
Civil  war  period  was  a time  of  stagnation  if  not  of  retrogression,  and  the 
terrible  scourge  of  the  war,  in  direct  and  indirect  relations,  forms  one 
more  chapter  of  large  events  in  Texas  history. 

It  transcends  the  limitations  of  this  work  to  inquire  fully  into  the 
manifold  causes  and  external  influences  which  in  combination  brought 
about  the  Civil  war.  Indeed,  the  entire  right  and  wrong  on  each  side  has 
not  yet  been  entirely  sifted  out  from  the  mass  of  facts ; we  are  not  yet  far 
enough  away  to  get  the  true  historical  perspective.  But  in  this  brief  chap- 
ter may  be  given  the  general  facts  concerning  Texas’  connection  with  this 
great  tragedy  of  the  Union. 

As  has  been  indicated  heretofore,  Texas  was  a logical  slave  state. 
Her  geographical  latitude,  her  climate,  her  industrial  opportunities 
aligned  her  among  those  divisions  of  the  world  who  were  the  last  to 
break  away  from  an  institution  which  had  been  fastened  upon  both  bar- 
barism and  civilization  from  times  unrecorded.  The  institution  had  its 
roots  in  the  past,  tradition  sanctioned  it ; to  the  southern  people,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  their  past  and  their  then  present,  it  was  not  simply  a matter 
of  sentiment,  it  was  an  absolute  material  necessity,  and  to  outlaw  it 
seemed  arbitrary,  an  infringement  on  the  cardinal  points  of  liberty,  and 
was  not  to  be  tolerated. 

But  slavery  per  se  was  the  ultimate,  not  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
Civil  war.  It  was  a contest  between  unionism  and  disunionism ; whether 
or  not  the  individual  state  could  withdraw  the  national  powers  once  con- 
ferred upon  the  federal  government,  and  whether  or  not  the  collective  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  whole  people  should  prevail  over  any  minority,  was 
the  question  which  was  decided  most  emphatically  by  this  internecine 
strife.  It  was  the  old  and  the  new  and  the  ever  present  issue  between 
special  and  universal  interests,  whether  the  powers  of  a government  shall 
be  deflected  for  the  nurture  of  one  class  to  the  detriment  of  another ; 
whether  capital  shall  be  preferred  before  labor  or  vice  versa,  and  all  the 
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other  dominant  issu-cs  which  have  confronted  the  American  people  since 
their  republic  be^an,  and  which  at  various  times  have  ranged  the  same 
people  on  opposite  political  principles. 

When  it  came  to  deciding  whether  a long-established  institution  in 
the  commonwealth  should  have  its  foundations  threatened  by  the  general 
government  administered  through  representatives  from  a section  of  the 
country  widely  remote  and  diametrically  different  in  industrial  and  social 
conditions,  and  whether  the  rights  and  powers  of  a state  over  its  internal 
affairs  should  be  subordinated  to  the  federal  government,  the  previous 
history  of  Texas  would  show  how  that  state  would  naturally  take  her 
stand.  In  the  first  place,  Texas  had  only  recently  fought  for  independ- 
ence from  what  she  considered  a despotic  rule  directed  from  a too  cen- 
tralized authority,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  men  who  fought  at 
San  Jacinto  would  resent  what  they  considered  an  undue  usurpation  of 
powers  by  the  government  at  Washington.  Furthermore,  Texas  as  a na- 
tion had  legalized  the  institution  of  slavery,  had  voluntarily  surrendered 
her  national  prerogatives  on  entering  the  Union,  but  without  a single  lim- 
itation as  to  slavery,  and  therefore,  when  her  greatest  interests  were  en- 
dangered, did  it  not  seem  right  to  her  citizens  that  the  bonds  of  confed- 
eration might  be  broken  and  the  allegiance,  scarcely  fifteen  years  old,  re- 
called? Such  at  least  are  some  suggestions  as  to  the  Texas  point  of  view  in 
this  great  national  crisis,  and  while  the  preponderance  of  right,  consid- 
ered absolutely  and  from  the  historical  eminence  gained  in  subsequent 
years,  may  be  greater  on  one  side,  the  sincerity  of  the  partisans  on  both 
sides  must  remain  forever  unquestioned,  and  their  self-sacrificing  and  he- 
roic patriotism,  whether  wearing  the  blue  or  the  gray,  will  be  a national 
pride  and  honor  during  all  the  ages. 

The  election  of  Hardin  R.  Runnels,  the  Democratic  candidate,  over 
Sam  Houston,  in  1857,  by  a majority  of  something  like  nine  thousand, 
was  the  first  definite  sign  of  the  approaching  conflict  in  Texas.  In  1820 
Henry  Clay’s  Missouri  Compromise  had  forbidden  slavery  north  of  lati- 
tude thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes — the  southern  boundary  of 
IMissouri.  In  1846  the  doctrine  was  promulgated  in  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
that  slaverv  should  not  be  extended  into  the  territory  annexed  from  Mex- 
ico. In  1850  the  venerable  Clay  again  compromised  so  that  California 
might  be  admitted  as  a free  state  and  the  organization  of  the  other  terri- 
tory south  of  the  original  compromise  line  might  be  effected  without  re- 
striction as  to  slavery.  Then  in  1854  came  Senator  Douglas  with  his 
famous  ‘‘squatter  sovereignty”  ordinances,  which  practically  annulled  the 
Missouri  Compromise  and  applied,  in  the  organization  of  the  territories 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  doctrine  of  local  option  as  to  slavery.  About 
the  same  time  was  promulgated  the  famous  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case  by  which  slaves  were  declared  to  be  the  same  class  of  property  as 
horses  or  cattle  and  therefore  could  be  taken  from  slave  into  free,  states 
without  losing  their  character  as  slaves.  Following  the  squatter  sover- 
eignty enactment  ensued  the  contest  between  the  slave  and  anti-slave  ele- 
ments for  the  possession  of  Kansas,  with  all  the  bloody  and  disgraceful 
border  warfare  which  eventuated  in  that  territory  entering  the  Union  as 
a free  state. 

The  Kansas  question  directed  the  attention  of  Texas  to  the  tighten- 
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ing  tension  between  the  states.  Governor  Runnels,  in  his  message  of  Jan- 
uary, 1858,  described  the  state  of  affairs  in  Kansas  and  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  secession.  A state  Democratic  convention  about  the  same  time 
gave  vent  to  its  feelings  by  proposing  delegates  to  a convention  of  the 
southern  states,  and  declaring  that  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  was 
endangered  by  the  federal  government.  On  February  16,  1858,  the  state 
legislature  passed  a joint  resolution,  reciting  the  great  danger  threatened 
by  the  Kansas  situation,  by  which  delegates  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Texas  to  a convention  of  the  southern  states  whenever  a ma- 
jority of  said  states  should  decide  that  the  crisis  demanded  such  a con- 
vention. 

The  Runnels  administration  represented  the  extremes  of  slavery  ex- 
tension in  Texas,  and  many  of  its  supporters  favored  a resumption  of  the 
slave  trade.  This  radical  element  was  not  in  the  majority  in  the  state, 
and  in  the  following  election  in  1859  conservative  party  rallied  around 
Houston — who  had  previously  been  defeated  largely  because  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill — and  elected  him  by  a large  majority 
to  the  governorship.  The  people  of  Texas  were  by  no  means  eager  at 
this  time  to  repudiate  the  Union,  hoped  to  continue  its  beneficent  rule, 
and  only  by  force  of  subsequent  events  were  they  moved  into  the  secession 
stream. 

By  the  time  Houston  took  the  executive'  chair  the  north  and  the 
south  were  so  embittered  in  their  feelings  that  amicable  settlement  of 
the  difficulties  was  impossible.  Kansas  had  come  into  the  Union  as  a 
slave  state,  John  Brown’s  raid  had  provoked  indignation  throughout  the 
south,  and  in  December,  1859,  South  Carolina’s  legislature  affirmed  the 
right  of  any  state  to  secede  from  the  federation  of  states  and  issued  a call 
for  a convention  of  the  slaveholding  states. 

Houston’s  message  to  the  legislature  concerning  these  South  Caro- 
lina resolutions  indicates  not  only  that  statesman’s  own  views  but  a con- 
siderable trend  of  opinion  throughout  the  people  of  the  state.  He  argued 
vehemently  against  nullification  and  secession,  asserting  that  separation 
from  the  Union  would  not  cure  the  evils  from  which  the  south  suffered 
and  recommending  against  sending  delegates  to  the  proposed  convention 
of  southern  states.  The  debate  in  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  con- 
cerning this  message  ranged  from  the  conservatism  of  Houston  to  the 
radical  views  of  the  fire-eating  Democracy.  The  majority  resolutions 
were  to  the  effect  that  the, Union  should  be  preserved  but  that  federal  ag- 
gression on  the  separate  states  should  not  be  countenanced ; deprecated 
the  black  abolition  movement  in  the  north  which  might,  by  obtaining  con- 
trol of  the  government,  use  federal  laws  for  the  eradication  of  slavery  ; 
and  that,  if  necessary,  organized  resistance  among  the  southern  states 
should  combat  northern  aggression.  The  minority  reports  were  against 
])remature  action  of  the  southern  states ; holding  that  the  north  as  vet  had 
not  violated  the  constitutional  privileges  of  the  several  states ; that  the 
black  abolitionists  were  in  reality  the  worst  enemies  of  the  republic,  and 
asserted  the  principle  that  only  when  the  federal  government  should  prove 
unable  to  protect  the  individual  states  in  their  inherent  rights  would  there 
be  cause  for  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

The  culmination  of  national  feeling  was  reached  in  the  year  i860. 
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Ry  the  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected 
to  the  presidential  chair,  and  politically  the  north  l)ecame  dominant  over 
the  south.  The  secession  tide  running  so  strong  in  the  south  now  reached 
its  hood.  Extreme  radicalism  and  disunionism,  hitherto  a strong  minor- 
ity only,  now  gathered  strength  and  collected  to  itself  all  the  elements 
except  the  stanchest  conservatives  and  unionists  of  Houston’s  stamp. 
Within  two  months  after  the  national  election  all  the  southern  states  east 
of  Texas,  South  Carolina  leading  the  way,  had  seceded.  Under  pressure, 
Governor  Houston  called  a special  session  of  the  legislature  to  m.eet 
January  21,  i86r,  and  for  the  first  Alonday  in  the  following  February  he 
ordered  an  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention  of  southern  states,  as 
provided  for  by  the  legislative  resolution  of  February  16,  1858.  By  every 
means  in  his  power  Houston  protested  against  secession,  holding  that  Lin- 
coln’s election,  while  deplorable,  was  no  sufficient  ground  for  withdraw- 
ing from  the  Union.  But  the  most  ardent  of  the  political  leaders  hastened 
matters  by  calling  a state  convention  for  January  28,  1861.  The  delegates 
to  this  convention,  it  is  claimed,  were  chosen  without  due  form  and  bv  a 
minority  of  the  state’s  electorate.  The  legislature  when  it  met  disregarded 
Houston’s  counsel  for  moderation,  repealed  the  resolution  of  February 
16,  1858,  by  which  the  governor  had  called  an  election  of  delegates  to  a 
convention  for  preserving  the  rights  of  the  south  ; and  declared  the  state 
convention  called  to  meet  on  January  28  to  be  empowered  to  act  for  the 
people. 

When  the  convention  met  it  passed,  on  February  i,  an  ordinance  of 
secession,  by  a vote  of  166  to  7,  and  on  February  23  this  measure  was 
approved  by  the  popular  will  in  a majority  of  forty-four  thousand  over 
thirteen  thousand.  The  convention  then  took  steps  to  carry  out  the  an- 
ticipated will  of  the  people,  appointing  a committee  of  safety  and  also  ap- 
pointing delegates  to  the  Confederate  convention  at  Alontgomery,  Ala- 
bama. The  convention  then  adjourned  until  March  2,  and  on  March  4, 
the  day  of  Lincoln’s  inauguration,  it  counted  the  votes  of  the  people  for 
and  against  the  ordinance  of  secession  with  the  result  as  above  given. 

Houston  was  throughout  consistently  opposed  to  all  these  actions, 
and  a few  days  before  the  taking  of  the  popular  vote  he  delivered  a speech 
in  Galveston  in  which  he  pictured  the  horrors  of  civil  war  and  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  north  over  the  south,  but  in  his  peroration  express- 
ing his  undying  love  for  his  state  and  determination  to  stand  by  “my  state, 
right  or  wrong.”  That  he  could  thus  talk  directly  in  the  face  of  such  a 
storm  of  secession  shows  how  affectionately  the  people  held  him  and  how 
much  they  admired  his  candor  and  integrity  even  when  they  disagreed 
with  his  political  views.  Houston  held  that  the  actions  of  the  convention 
were  extra-legal.  On  Alarch  16  he  was  summoned  before  the  convention 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederate  government,  and  when 
he  refused  to  do  this  he  was  deposed  and  the  lieutenant-governor,  Edward 
Clark,  installed  in  his  place.  Houston  protested  to  the  legislature  and 
the  people,  but  the  former  sanctioned  his  removal,  and  this  commanding 
Texas  statesman  then  retired  to  private  life  and  remained  out  of  the 
political  and  public  embroilments  of  his  state  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1863. 

Thus  Texas  was  aligned  with  the  states  that  withdrew  entirely 
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from  the  federal  union,  and  for  over  four  years  her  troops  went  pouring 
forth  from  her  borders  into  the  fratricidal  strife  that  all  but  wrecked  the 
nation.  Resources  and  men  were  sacrificed  without  stint,  but  Texas  was 
advantaged  in  many  ways  as  the  other  states  of  the  Confederacy  were 
not.  The  broad  track  of  the  war  was  down  the  east  side  of  the  IMissis- 
sippi,  across  the  center  of  the  Confederacy  to  the  sea,  and  up  the  coast 
and  in  the  \hrginias.  But  Texas  was  not  in  this  path.  In  fact,  no  north- 
<'rn  invasion  of  her  territory  was  ever  permanently  effective,  and  the 
state  was  left  pretty  much  to  herself,  and  was,  for  much  of  the  war 
period,  the  one  reliable  source  of  communication  and  of  supplies  for  the 
entire  south.  The  northern  squadrons  soon  had  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
ports  of  the  other  states  thoroughly  blockaded  and  all  commerce  cut  off. 
while  the  federal  armies  ravaged  and  desolated  all  the  fair  southland 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea.  But  the  long  line  of  Texas  coast  and 
the  innumerable  harbors  could  not  be  blockaded  effectively,  and  the 
blockade  runners  were  constantly  slipping  in  with  provisions  or  out  with 
loads  of  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  fertile  soil.  XMthing  could 
prevent  the  trade  across  the  Rio  Grande  with  the  states  of  Mexico,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  Texas  prospered  during  these  terrible  years. 
But  of  progress  there  was  none.  The  best  manhood  of  the  state  was 
fighting  for  its  sincere  faith,  industries  languished  and  were  carried  on 
only  that  the  weakened  pulse  of  existence  might  not  be  entirely  stilled, 
and  every  department  of  activity  suffered  wounds  that  time  alone  could 
cicatrize. 

The  records  of  most  of  the  sons  of  Texas  were  made  on  battlefields 
outside  of  the  state,  and  not  only  is  the  state  roster  a long  one  but  among 
its  names  may  be  found  some  of  the  bravest  sons  of  the  Confederacy. 
But  this  history  must  confine  itself  to  those  movements  which  took  place 
within  the  borders  of  the  state.  Before  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities 

Surrender  of  San  Antonio. 

the  committee  of  safety  had  conferred  with  General  Twiggs  in  com- 
m.and  of  the  federal  forces  of  the  state.  Twiggs  was  himself  in  favor 
of  the  secession  movement,  and  he  indicated  his  willingness  to  surrender 
the  military  resources  of  the  state  provided  a show  of  force  were  made 
against  him.  Colonel  Ben  iMcCulloch  therefore,  on  being  assigned  to  the 
post  at  San  Antonio,  made  a demonstration  against  the  city  and  obtained 
the  surrender  of  the  forces  of  Twiggs  together  with  over  a million  dollars’ 
worth  of  property  and  munitions  of  war,  the  federal  soldiers  being  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  state.  Colonel  J.  S.  Ford  took  command  at  the  Rio 
Grande  border,  taking  possession  of  Fort  Brown  opposite  Matamoras. 
The  state  was  alive  with  military  fervor  and  activity,  and  by  November, 
i86i,  fifteen  thousand  soldiers  had  been  enrolled  in  the  southern  cause. 

The  governors  of  Texas  during  the  Civil  war  were  Francis  R.  Lub- 
bock. who  was  elected  in  i86t,  and  Pendleton  Murrah,  who  was  elected 
in  1863. 

In  the  summer  of  1861  a movement  was  set  on  foot  to  invade  and 
gain  N'ew  Mexico  over  to  the  Confederacy.  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  R. 
Baylor  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  into  the  territory  and  captured  a force 
of  seven  hundred  federals.  Preparations  were  made  to  resist  this  Con- 
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federate  invasion,  but  in  the  following  February  General  Sibley  of  the 
Confederate  army  met  and  defeated  the  Union  forces  under  General 
Canby  at  Val  Verde.  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque  then  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  southern  troops,  but  they  later  suffered  a reverse  at  Apache  Can- 
yon, after  which  they  retreated  down  the  Rio  Grande,  and  by  July,  1862, 
the  territory  was  entirely  abandoned,  the  campaign  having  been  fruitless 
of  practical  results  and  having  resulted  in  the  death  of  many  brave 
Texans. 

The  border  defenses  of  Texas  were  as  a rule  too  strong  for  the 
federal  armies  to  penetrate.  In  September,  1862,  Corpus  Christi  was 
captured  and  held  for  a short  time  by  a naval  force.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  the  port  of  Galveston  was  captured  by  a federal  naval  force, 
but  this  important  city  did  not  long  remain  in  their  power.  On  New 
Year’s  day  of  1863  General  McGruder,  by  a combined  land  and  sea  at- 
tack, destroyed  or  captured  three  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  drove  the 
others  out  to  sea,  and  by  a successful  assault  on  the  land  fort  compelled 
the  surrender  of  the  troops  there.  Galveston  remained  for  the  rest  of  the 
war  a Confederate  possession,  although  the  port  was  closely  blockaded. 
A few  weeks  later  the  blockade  of  Sabine  Pass  was  temporarily  raised 
by  the  capture  of  two  Union  vessels  by  two  Confederate  boats  after  a 
hot  conflict,  and  thereafter  Sabine  City  was  protected  by  a strong  fort. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1863  General  Banks  undertook  to  carry  out  his  plan 
for  the  conquest  of  Texas.  The  expedition  was  to  land  at  Sabine  Pass 
and  carry  on  operations  from  that  point.  On  the  morning  of  September 
8 the  gunboats  attacked  the  fort,  but  the  attempt  ended  in  disaster  to  the 
federals.  Two  of  the  boats  were  destroyed,  over  a hundred  men  killed 
and  many  more  captured,  while  the  garrison  of  two  hundred  Texans,  only 
forty-two  of  whom  participated  in  the  battle,  came  out  almost  unscathed. 
The  transports  then  returned  to  New  Orleans  and  the  expedition  was 
given  up.  For  this  brave  defense  of  Sabine  Pass,  President  Davis  pre- 
sented what  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  medal  of  honor  bestowed  by  the 
Confederate  government,  it  being  a thin  plate  of  silver  with  the'  initials 
of  the  words  “Davis  Guards”  and  a Maltese  cross  on  the  obverse  and 
the  place  and  date  of  the  achievement  on  the  reverse. 

Late  in  1863  General  Banks  directed  a large  naval  and  land  expe- 
dition against  the  Texas  coast  and  got  control  of  nearly  the  entire  line 
except  at  Galveston  and  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos,  but  this  occupation 
lasted  only  a few  months,  and  a naval  blockade  continued  as  the  only 
restriction  upon  Texas  activity  along  the  coast.  In  March,  1864,  Gen- 
eral Banks  and  General  Steele  co-operated  in  what  is  known  ^s  the  Red 
River  expedition  with  the  intention  of  capturing  Shreveport  and  enter- 
ing Texas  from  the  northeast.  But  their  army  met  a decisive  defeat  at 
Sabine  Crossroads,  and  their  advance  was  effectually  checked.  This 
was  the  last  considerable  movement  against  Texas  during  the  war.  In 
the  battle  of  Sabine  Crossroads  and  in  the  following  federal  victories  at 
Pleasant  Grove  and  Pleasant  Hill,  the  Texans  played  a prominent  part. 
It  was  at  Pleasant  Hill  that  Sweitzer’s  famous  regiment  of  Texas  cav- 
alry, to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  hurled  themselves  desperately 
against  the  enemy’s  line,  and  hardly  more  than  ten  of  them  * escaped 
death  or  wounds. 
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There  befell  Texas  and  her  people  the  usual  train  of  evils  resulting 
from  war.  Loyalty  was  the  all-prevailing  feeling  through  the  state,  and 
those  who  gave  active  opposition  to  the  war  were  comparatively  very 
few.  In  such  a conflict  it  was  but  natural  that  the  bitterest  animosities 
should  be  aroused.  It  was  so  in  the  north  wherever  southern  sym- 
pathizers secretly  or  openly  espoused  their  anti-union  convictions ; doubly 
rancorous  was  the  enmity  in  the  border  states  where  former  neighbors 
and  friends  ranged  themselves  on  opposite  sides;  and  likewise  in  Texas 
those  who  set  themselves  against  the  Confederacy  and  the  cause  of  the 
beloved  southland  had  to  endure  opprobrium  and  outrage,  to  escape  which 
thousands  voluntarily  exiled  themselves. 

The  loyal  Texans  gladly  gave  their  services  and  their  all  to  the 
Confederacy.  But  even  so,  the  stringency  of  a military  regime  bore 
heavily  upon  the  people.  With  certain  classes  excepted,  all  able-bodied 
males  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  years  were  liable  to  military  service  and 
as  the  war  pressed  more  and  more  heavily  and  the  resources  of  the  south 
became  taxed  to  the  utmost,  conscription  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  depleted  ranks.  In  November,  1863,  the  governor  reported  that 
ninety  thousand  Texans  were  already  in  the  Confederate  service,  and 
when  it  is  recalled  that  the  number  of  voters  at  any  one  election  had 
never  equalled  seventy  thousand  the  sacrifice  and  devotion  of  Texas  to 
the  southern  cause  can  be  better  estimated. 

During  much  of  the  war  period  the  state  was  under  martial  law.  and 
it  was  inevitable  that  more  or  less  friction  betweien  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  should  result,  although  this  never  became  acute  nor  dimmed 
by  the  slightest  shadow  the  glowing  record  of  Texas  patriotism.  The 
state  being  the  great  supply  center  of  the  Confederacy,  a large  portion 
of  the  crops  and  products  of  all  kinds  went  to  the  support  of  the  other 
states,  and  not  only  was  the  tax  upon  all  exports  very  large  but  large 
amounts  of  cotton  had  to  be  exchanged  for  state  bonds  and  thus  go  to 
the  support  of  the  Confederacy.  And  so,  though  the  year  1863  was  a 
banner  year  in  the  production  of  corn  and  cotton,  practically  all  the  sur- 
plus went  to  keep  alive  the  waning  vitality  of  other  parts  of  the  south.. 

Of  course  Texas  suffered  with  the  other  southern  states  in  the 
monetary  depreciation,  the  notes  of  the  Confederacy  becoming  almost 
worthless  before  the  close  of  the  war,  so  as  almost  to  justify  the  story 
of  the  man  who  went  to  market  with  his  money  in  a basket  and  returned 
with  his  meat  in  his  vest  pocket.  The  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
state  authorities  failed  to  keep  paper  at  par.  The  notes  were  hardly  ac- 
ceptable anywhere,  and  transactions  wherever  possible  were  carried  on 
by  the  old  methods  of  barter  and  exchange. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of  male  citizens  were  drawn  'Off  into 
other  states  and  the  constant  demand  upon  the  militia  for  border  defense 
left  the  people  in  manv  places  without  sufficient  police  protection,  with 
consequent  demoralization  of  society  and  increase  of  crime  of  all  kinds. 
Only  those  who  passed  through  this  period  can  correctly  appreciate  the 
nervous  dread  that  possessed  all  the  people  and  the  constantly  threatened 
disruption  of  all  the  elements  of  the  social  and  political  structure. 

In  the  meantime  the  war  was  approaching  the  end.  The  armies  of 
Grant  and  Sherman  had  broken  the  back  of  the  Confederacy  by  their 
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wide  sweep  down  the  AIississip]>i  valley  and  throup^h  the  center  of  the 
south,  and  eventually  came  the  fall  of  the  capital  of  Richmond,  the  sur- 
render of  Lee  and  Johnston  and  the  final  (pienchin^  of  the  flames  of  civil 
strife.  Of  historic  interest  is  the  fact  that  in  Texas  were  the  final  flick- 
erino's  of  the  martial  fires.  General  Kirby  Smith  continued  the  resist- 
ance in  Texas  for  a month  after  the  eastern  armies  had  surrendered. 
General  Sheridan  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a large  federal  force  to  sub- 
due this  last  stronghold  of  the  Confederacy,  but  before  he  reached  the 
state  Smith  surrendered,  on  May  26,  to  General  Canby.  On  'Slay  13 
was  fired  the  last  shot  of  the  great  Civil  war.  Curiously  enough,  this  en- 
gagement took  place  near  the  old  battlefield  of  Palo  Alto,  where  Taylor 
won  his  victory  over  the  IMexicans.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  this 
battle,  although  unimportant  as  to  numbers  engaged  or  as  to  practical  re- 
sults, ended  in  a reverse  for  federal  arms,  so  that  the  first  and  the  last 
battles  of  the  war  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Confederates.  And,  also,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  war  of  1812,  the  final  engagement  was  fought  after 
the  virtual  conclusion  of  hostilities.  But,  happily  for  all  concerned,  peace 
was  at  hand  and  the  Sons  of  Mars  were  already  returning  to  gather  up 
the  unused  implements  of  peace  and  restore  the  scenes  of  devastation  and 
neglect  to  quiet  hu  '.bandry  and  lasting  prosperity. 

In  Southwest  Texas. 

Many  who  voted  against  secession,  afterwards  gave  their  active 
support  to  the  Confederate  cause  or  at  least  acquiesced  in  the  progress 
of  events.  Yet  there  remained,  especially  in  Southwest  Texas,  a con- 
siderable element  of  Union  men.  Among  the  more  prominent  men  who 
espoused  the  Union  cause  with  strong  convictions  were  ex-Governor  E. 
M.  Pease,  Hon.  A.  J.  Hamilton,  and  Hon.  John  Hancock,  of  Austin;  and 
Judge  E.  J.  Davis,  of  N^ueces  county.  Along  the  Rio  Grande,  in  and 
around  the  towns  of  San  Antonio,  Austin  and  Fredericksburg,  and  in  the 
counties  of  Austin,  Fayette  and  Colorado,  the  Union  sentiment  was  very 
strong.  In  1862  was  organized  the  famous  First  Texas  (Union)  Cavalry, 
whose  colonel  was  E.  J.  Davis.  This  regiment  operated  along  the  Mex- 
ican border  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  several  occasions 
came  in  conflict  with  the  Confederate  forces  in  Texas.  March  19,  1864, 
Colonel  Davis,  with  about  two  hundred  Americans  and  Mexicans,  at- 
tacked Laredo.  Colonel  Santos  Benavides  was  in  command  of  the 
Confederate  forces  there,  and  though  taken  by  surprise,  succeeded  in 
assembling  a hundred  men  to  repel  the  attack.  Barricades  were  erected 
on  the  plaza,  and  after  posting  a company  under  Captain  Chapman  to  de- 
fend the  center  of  the  town,  Benavides,  with  forty-two  men,  proceeded 
to  the  outskirts,  distributing  his  small  force  in  houses  to  await  the  en- 
emy’s approach.  The  enemy,  in  squads  ‘of  about  forty  each,  advanced 
on  foot,  keeping  up  a rapid  fire,  which  was  returned  by  the  Confederates, 
who  were  keen  for  the  fight.  The  fighting  continued  until  dark,  when 
the  enemy  retired,  and  the  Confederates  having  received  reinforcements 
during  the  night,  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  capture  Laredo. 

Captain  John  W.  Sansom.  Few  men  in  all  Texas  have  a more 
interesting,  varied  or  exciting  history  than  has  Captain  John  W.  San- 
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som  of  San  Antonio,  long  a meniber  of  the  Eecleral  army  and  well 
known  as  a ranger,  captain  and  Indian  fighter.  On  many  an  occasion 
he  has  displayed  great  valor  and  bravery  in  the  face  of  danger  and 
he  is  well  entitled  to  the  rest  which  he  is  now  enjoying  after  an^active 
military  and  business  career.  He  was  horn  in  Dallas  comity,  Arahama, 
Eebrnary  5,  1834,  and  when  only  four  years  of  age  was  brought  to 
Texas  by  his  parents.  William  Greenhury  and  Mary  (Short)  Sansom. 
His  paternal  grandfather.  Colonel  William  Sansom,  was  also  a noted 
soldier  and  frontiersman,  who  was  horn  in  North  Carolina  and  was 
with  General  Jackson  in  the  war  against  the  British  in  1812.  He  was 
also  under  the  same  intrepid  commander  in  the  battles  with  the  Indians 
in  Elorida,  being  stationed  for  a long  time  in  Pensacola.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  Virginia  to  Miss  Delphia  Clav,  a relative  of  the  family  to  which 
Henry  Clay  belonged.  They  established  a home  in  Georgia,  where 
most  of  their  children  were  horn,  and  in  1820  they  removed  to  Dallas 
county,  Alabama,  where  both  Colonel  William  Sansom  and  his  wife 
])assed  away. 

William  Greenhur}'  Sansom  was  horn  in  Georgia,  June  3,  1811, 
and  in  1820  accompanied  his  parents  on  the  removal  to  Dallas  county, 
Alabama,  where  the  Sansoms  lived  for  several  years.  In  that  state 
W.  G.  Sansom  was  married  in  1832  to  IMiss  IMary  Short,  a daughter  of 
Major  John  Short,  who  was  likewise  a famous  character  of  the  south, 
jiarticularly  in  the  early  history  of  Texas.  He  came  from  Alabama  to 
Texas  in  1836  while  it  was  still  a part  of  Alexico  and  was  one  of  Gen- 
eral Houston's  soldiers  in  the  war  for  Texan  independence,  participat- 
ing in  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  suhsec|uent  to  which  time  he  did 
valiant  service  with  the  rangers  in  protecting  the  early  settlers  on  the 
frontier  from  the  Indians.  Previous  to  his  emigration  to  the  Lone  Star 
state  he  had  served  as  a soldier  under  General  Andrew  Jackson  in  the 
war  of  18 12  and  was  with  the  army  in  the  battle  against  Packingham  at 
X^ew  Orleans,  where  the  American  loss  was  so  light  that  the  engage- 
ment became  known  in  history  as  “the  tearless  battle.'’ 

Following  their  marriage  William  G.  and  Mary  (Short)  Sansom 
remamevd  in  Alabama  until  the  winter  of  1838-g,  when  they  came  with 
their  family  to  Texas,  two  years  after  the  inrlependence  of  the  state 
had  been  won  from  Mexico.  They  located  first  in  Washington  county 
near  the  old  town  of  Wshington,  the  first  capital  of  the  Republic,  and 
from  that  county  they  afterward  removed  to  Lavaca  county  and  sub- 
sec(uently,  in  1850,  removed  to  the  Curry  Creek  settlement  in  what  was 
then  Comal  county.  That  county  was  later  subdivided  and  the  two 
counties  of  Blanco  and  Cater  Kendall  were  set  ofif,  the  Curry  Creek 
settlement  being  then  in  Kendall  county.  The  Sansoms  lived  there  for 
several  vears,  but  for  a long  period  and  during  the  latter  part  of  W. 
G.  .Sansom 's  life  w^ere  residents  of  Uvalde  countv.  William  G.  Sansom 
died  in  1904  at  the  very  venerable  age  of  ninetv-three  years.  He  had 
rendered  valuable  service  in  pioneer  days  in  the  Republic  of  Texas 
during  the  period  of  Indian  fighting  and  also  through  the  Mexican  war 
to  his  country  by  his  valor  and  loyalty.  He  was  a successful  farmer 
and  .stock  raiser,  his  business  affairs  being  carefullv  conducted,  and  he 
contributed  in  marked  degree  to  the  reclamation  of  Texas  for  the  pnr- 
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poses  of  civilization  and  improvement.  The  Sansoms  were  loyal  de- 
fenders of  the  Union  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  war,  and  James 
Joseph  Sansom,  a brother  ot  onr  subject,  was  killed  while  acting  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  army. 

story  of  the  life  of  Captain  John  \V.  Sansom  is  a thrilling  and 
fascinating  one,  which  tor  a number  of  years  was  filled  with  the  most 
exciting  and  dangerous  circumstances  and  adventures  that  rival  any 
tales  of  fiction  of  far  western  life.  In  fact,  his  history  seems  almost 
like  a fairy  tale  in  these  days  of  prosaic  peace.  From  his  earliest  boy- 
hood he  was  subjected  to  the  hardships  of  the  pioneer.  Descended  from 
ancestors  whose  courage  and  fearlessness  was  frequently  displayed  in 
battle,  he  seems  1o  have  inherited  the  same  military  spirit  and  became 
an  active  factor  in  the  events  which  go  to  make  up  the  history  of  those 
early  days,  hi  fact  when  the  full  history  of  Texas  is  wTitten  his  name 
will  figure  upon  many  a page  in  association  with  movements  and  in- 
cidents which  aided  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  Lone  Star  state.  He 
was  reared  to  farming  and  stock  raising,  but  soon  after  the  removal  of 
the  family  to  Cnrry  Creek  in  what  is  now  Kendall  county  he  entered 
upon  that  active  public  life  which  kept  him  for  many  subsequent  years 
in  almost  constant  warfare  and  in  addition  to  his  military  service  he 
acted  as  the  first  sheriff  of^  Kendall  county  after  its  separation  from 
Comal  county. 

Indian  Warfare  in  Kendall  County. 

Jn  ,1855  the  Indians  made  a raid  on  the  Curry  Creek  settlement, 
where  they  committed  several  atrocities.  Soon  thereafter  an  appeal  was 
made  to  Covernor  Pease  to  have  a ranger  company  organized  and  de- 
tailed for  duty  in  that  neighborhood.  The  governor  complied,  appoint- 
ing James  H.  Callahan  as  captain  of  the  company.  Mr.  Sansom  joined 
this  command  as  a private  in  1855.  He  remained  constantly  in  active 
service  with  the  organization  and  was  ^ with  Captain  Callahan  on  the 
noted  raid  of  these  rangers  into  the  neighboring  republic  of  Mexico  in 
search  of  horses  and  cattle  stolen  by  the  Lipan  Indians,  who  although 
formerly  “good  Indians’’  in  Texas  had  gone  over  to  Mexico  and  from 
that  country'  made  periodical  depredations  back  into  Texas.  On  this 
expedition  Captain  Callahan’s  company  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  men 
fought  on  Alexican  territory  the  two  battles  of  Little  River  and  Piedras 
Niegras  against  the  combined  forces  of  Indians  and  Mexicans  under 
the  ]\ lexical!  general,  Lanberg,  in  which  the  latter  lost  about  one  hun- 
dred men.  There  were  also  a number  of  other  Indian  fights  about  that 
time  in  wliich  Captain  Sansom  participated. 

In  Alay,  1856,  he  was  authorized  by  Governor  Pease  to  organize 
a company  of  rangers  for  service  in  Southwestern  Texas,*  where  the 
Indians  were  particularly  harassing  and  was  commissioned  by  the  gov- 
ernor as  captain  of  the  company.  This  command  succeeded  in  break- 
ing up  the  depredations  for  a considerable  time.  In  1858,  Captain  San- 
som organized  another  company  of  rangers  under  authority  of  Governor 
Runnels,  and  in  1859  and  i860,  under  Governor  Sam  Houston,. he  was 
mustering  officer  for  a number  of  companies  of  state  minute  troops  for 
service  in  warfare  against  tbe  Indians. 
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Captain  Sansom  was  among  those  in  the  sonth  who,  like  Gov- 
ernor Houston,  opposed  seccession.  This  placed  him  in  a very  trying- 
position  during  the  four  years  of  the  Civil  war,  but  notwithstanding 
his  Union  sympathies  and  his  active  aid  to  the  cause  during  that  period, 
his  honesty  of  purpose  in  so  doing  has  never  failed  to  command  the 
greatest  respect  and  admiration  from  the  hosts  of  the  other  side.  He 
is  a true  southern  man  with  great  and  undying  love  for  the  south  and 
for  Texas  as  the  place  of  his  residence.  The  only  question  on  which 
he  ever  differed  from  the  state,  to  the  service  and  protection  of  which 
he  has  devoted  so  many  of  the  most  valuable  years  of  his  life,  was  the 
question  of  the  right  of  secession.  He  believed  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
Union  cause  and  its  preservation  and  decided  to  cast  his  lot  with  that 
side,  doing  so  at  a great  personal  sacrifice,  knowing  that  such  action  meant 
social  and  political  oblivion  for  a time  at  least. 

(3ne  of  the  most  fearful  tragedies  of  the  early  months  of  the  war 
in  Texas  was  the  battle  of  hiueces  River  in  Kinney  county,  Texas,  Au- 
gust 10,  1862..  The  Unionist  side  of  the  story  of  this  battle  was  for 
some  reason  or  other  never  officially  reported  or  published  and  no  au- 
thentic, account  of  the  same  appeared  until  the  publication  of  Captain 
Sansom's  pamphlet.  Battle  of  X'ueces  River,  which  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished in  San  Antonio  in  1905.  It  seems  that  there  was  a light  vote 
polled  on  tlie  question  whether  or  not  Texas  should  secede,  but  only  a 
bare  majority  of  the  votes  cast  spoke  in  favor  of  secession.’  In  portions 
of  western  Texas  the  opposition  to  a severance  from  the  Union  re- 
mained unchanged  by  the  election  and  soon  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  ordinance  of  secession  a Union  Loyal  League  was  organizecl  in 

Union  Loyal  League. 

June,  1861,  by  the  people  of  western  Texas.  Air.  Sansom  says,  “Its  ob- 
ject aiid  purpose  was  not  to  create  or  encourage  strife  between  Union- 
ists and  Confederate  sympathizers  but  to  take  such  action  as  might 
peaceably  secure  its  members  and  their  families  from  being  disturlDed 
and  compelled  to  bear  arms  against  the  Union  and  to  protect  their  fami- 
lies against  the  hostile  Indians.”  ' 

The  German  element  in  the  league  was  large.  “The  members  of 
the  Union  Loyal  League  were ' good  citizens, — their  occupations  be- 
ing farming,  raising  live  stock,  and  in  a small  way,  manufacturing. 
Two-thirds  of  them  were  Germans  either  by  birth  or  parentage,  the  other 
third  Americans.  Of  the  Unionists  under  command  of  Major  Tegener 
at  X'ueces  river  qp  were  Germans,  all  of  the  others  Americans  except 
Pablo  Diaz,  a Alexican.  Hon.  Edward  Degener,  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Union  Loyal  League,  was  a German  by  birth,  but  an 
adopted  citizen  of  Texas  and  the  L^nited  States.  In  mv  opinion  he  was 
a most  astute  thinker  and  as  loyal  to  the  Union  as  any  man.  Hilmar 
and  Hugo  Degener  were  his  sons.” 

Eighteen  men  met  to  form  this  organization  and  all  started  out  to 
do  a missionary  work  for  the  Union.  They  secured  the  co-operation 
of  five  hundred  men  favorable  to  the  cause,  who  met  on  Bear  Creek  in 
Gillespie  county  and  proceeded  to  perfect  the  organization  July  4,  1862. 
Among  other  measures  taken  up  was  the  organization  of  three  com- 
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panics,  l^p  to  tliis  time  tlierc  had  l)ccn  little  friction  between  the  Union- 
ist and  Confederate  antliorities,  but  about  the  20th  of  July,  1862,  in- 
formation was  received  that  the  Confederate  ,£2;eneral  then  in  command 
of  the  state  of  Texas  had  declared  the  several  western  counties  “to  l^e 
in  o])en  rcl)ellion  against  tlie  Confederate  states  of  America  and  had  or- 
dered Colonel  James  AI.  iJnff  to  take  such  iprom])t  and  vigorous  meas- 
ures as  in  his  iudgment  were  necessary  to  put  down  the  rebellion  in 
such  counties.'’  An  advisory  board  of  the  league  was  then  called  and 
it  was  decided  to  disband  tbc  military  comiDanies  • and  a ]dan  formed 
whereby  many  of  its  members  should  go  to  Mexico,  Ca])tain  Sansom 
was  invited  to  join  this  company  and  did  so,  wherebv  he  gained  inti- 
mate personal  knowledge  of  the  battle  of  Nueces  River.  Sixty-one 

Rattle  of  Nueces  River. 

men  on  the  ist  of  August,  1862,  under  command  of  IMajor  Tegener  set 
out  for  the  Rio  Grande,  traveling  bv  easy  stages.  They  suspected 
neither  betrayal  nor  pursuit  and  on  the  9th  of  Ansjust  pitched  cam]) 
about  one  liundred  and  fifty  yards  west  of  the  Nueces  river,  in  Kinney 
county.  I\femhers  of  the  party  were  out  hunting  and  there  was  a report 
from  one  of  these  that  they  had  seen  strangers  who  acted  suspiciously, 
but  tlie  fear  was  allayed  and  at  night  the  ])arty  seemed  to  have  no  dread 
of  attack.  Captain  Sansom,  however,  felt  that  all  was  not  right  and 
spoke  to  Major  Tegener  about  moving  the  troops  from  that  point  and 
crossing  on  into  Mexico.  Major  Tegener  then  called  a consultation  of 
his  subordinate  officers,  but  the  plan  was  not  carried  out.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  night  Captain  Sansom  awakened  and  started  out  to  recon- 
noiter  with  the  guard.  They  proceeded  about  sixty  yards  when  Bauer 
entered  a dense  cedar-brake  and  without  being  hailed  was  shot  dead 
by  a Confederate  lying  in  ambush.  Captain  Sansom  replied  to  the 
shot  by  firing  instantly  at  sixty  or  more  Confederates  who  at  the  sound 
of  the  first  gun  arose  from  their  blankets  and  rushed  pell  mell  over  a 
space  of  open  ground  to  a part  of  their  command  which  lay  under  the 
cedars  sixty  yards  south  of  the  place  where  the  guard  was  killed.  A 
moment  later  they  made  a charge  upon  the  Unionists  which  was  gal- 
lantly repulsed  and  a counter-charge  made  upon  the  Confederates. 
While  repulsing  the  advance  of  the  Confederates,  or  during  the  counter- 
charge, Alajor  Tegener  was  seriously  wounded  in  three  places.  The 
camp  of  the  Unionists  had  been  approached  by  the  Confederates  from 
the  east  and  south.  Captain  Sansom  was  not  in  the  Unionist  camp  at 
the  time  the  firing  commenced  but  about  sixty  yards  awav.  He  made 
a careful  reconnaissance  of  the  Confederate  forces,  creeping*  around  to 
the  rear  and  fully  satisfying  himself  concerning  their  numbers  and 
location.  This  he  reported  to  Major  Tegener,  putting  the  number  of 
Confederates  at  one  hundred  and  perhaps  more  of  picked  and  well  armed 
men.  He  advised  a withdrawal  to  a more  advantageous  position  and 
the  major  seemed  to  favor  this  plan  but  Lieutenant  Degener  opposed 
it. 

Again  the  Confederates  made  a charge.  In  his  account  of  the  en- 
gagement Captain  Sansom  says,  “The  number  of  dead  and  wounded 
would  hav('  been  the  same  or  nearly  so,  on  eaeh  side,  had  not  the  Con- 
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federates  killed  all  of  our  wounded  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  put 
to  death  the  unwounded  who  surrendered  to  them.  Of  the  Unionists  at 
the  beginning  of  the  battle  there  were  exactly  sixty-five  men.  About 
forty  of  these  were  fairly  well  armed  with  muzzle-loading  guns  and 
six-shooters.  Of  the  enemy  there  were  one  hundred  or  more.  Every 
man  of  them  was  well  armed,  some  with  breech-loading  rifles.  At  no 
time  were  we  liailed  by  the  Confederates, — at  no  time  was  an  inquiry 
made  as  to  who  we  were,  where  we  were  going,  or  what  were  our  pur- 
poses. Having  read  a proclamation  from  the  Confederate  government 
announcing  that  all  persons  not  friendly  to  it  might  leave  the  country, 
we  believed  we  had  a right  to  go  in  large  or  small  bodies,  as  best  suited 
our  convenience,  to  the  border  and  there  cross  over  into  Mexico.  WA 
wanted  to  go  peaceably,  and  would  have  gone  peaceably,  but  for  being 
followed  and  attacked.  . . . Every  man  of  the  Union  forces  wounded 

or  unhurt  who  surrendered  on  the  10th  of  August,  1862,  or  subse- 
quently was  put  to  death.” 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  XTieces  River,  Captain  Sansom  went  to 
X^ew  Orleans  by  way  of  iMexico  and  on  arrival  there,  that  city  being 
then  under  military  control  of  General  Butler,  he  reported  to  him  for 
enlistment  in  the  Federal  army  together  with  a number  of  recruits  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Texas.  He  accordingly  enlisted  as  a pri- 
vate of  Company  A,  First  Regiment  of  Texas  Cavalry,  of  which  Ed- 
mund J.  Davis,  who  was  later  the  provisional  governor  of  Texas,  was 
made  colonel.  A short  time  afterward  IMr.  Sansom  was  chosen  cap- 
tain of  Companv  C of  this  regiment.  Under  his  last  detail  and  pursuant 
to  his  orders,-  Captain  Sansom  sailed  from  N^ew  Orleans  to  Brazos  San- 
tiago, which  was  then  in  ])ossession  of  the  United  States  naval  forces. 
Wdth  great  dilficultx  and  at  great  peril  he  passed  through  the  Con- 
federate lines  in  the  vicinity  of  Brownsville,  where  he  was  promoted  to 
captaincy  of  his  company,  on  July  14,  1864,  the  scouts  and  pickets  of 
“Rip”  Ford  being  very  vigilant  and  vigorous.  It  was  finally,  after  many 
hardshi])s,  narrow  escapes  and  hard  riding,  Sansom  reached  his  home  in 
the  settlement  of  Curry's  Creek,  in  Kendall  county.  Immediately  on  ar- 
rival he  enlisted  twenty-five  of  his  personal  friends,  all  loyal  Union  men, 
and  soon  opened  communication  with  Captain  Charles  P,  Saur,  who, 
with  one  hundred  men  the  latter  had  in  Comal  county,  soon  joined  San- 
som. Shortly  afterward  Captain  IMetzdorf  and  Captain  Schuchard  also 
joined  Sansom's  forces,  which  in  a short  time  numbered  about  five  hun- 
dred men.  Fie  had  reported  his  strength  and  operations  to  headquarters 
at  XAw^  C'rleans  and  received  a promotion  to  the  rank  of  major  of  vol- 
unteers and  designated  as  the  commander  of  the  battalion,  as  well  as 
commander  of  the  company  which  he  had  raised.  Sansom  then  con- 
cluded to  divide  his  forces  into  small  bands  and  scatter  them  over  a con- 
siderable district  for  the  better  protection  of  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  people  in  the  counties  of  Kendall,  Kerr,  Gillespie  and  Comal. 
Aliicli  of  Captain  Sansom’s  service  was  of  an  extremely  hazardous  na- 
ture, for  he  was  engaged  in  recruiting  for  the  Federal  army  within  the 
Confederate  lines  and  his  adventures  were  often  of  a most  dangerous 
character.  The  Union  military  headquarters  were  at  Fort  B'rown  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Captain  Sansom  in  his  trips  to  and 
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from  this  l)ase  into  southwestern  Texas,  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
Rio  Grande  into  ^Mexican  territory,  was  often  shut  off  completely  from 
possible  aid. 

Ranger  Service. 

Soon  after  the  war  Captain  Sansom  was  commissioned  by  Gov- 
ernor Throckmorton  captain  of  a company  of  rangers. and  later  was  com- 
missioned by  Governor  Edmund  J.  Davis  to  organize  four  military  coiur 
panies  for  service  against  the  Indians.  He  was  made  captain  of  Com- 
pany C of  these  ranger  troops  and  subsequently  was  made  major,  com- 
manding four  companies  of  rangers,  commanding  the  squadron  until 
they  were  mustered  out  of  service.  One  of  the  most  notable  events  of 
that  period  was  the  Comanche  Indian  raid  and  ^oray,  a particularly  au- 
dacious movement  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  on  the  small  settlement  on 
Ralcones  Creek  about  midway  between  San  Antonio  and  Boerne.  From 
that  point  they  went  to  Dri])ping  Springs,  about  twenty-three  miles 
north  of  San  Antonio  and  there  while  at  the  ranch  of  Henry  Smith,  an 
uncle  of  Captain  Sansom,  they  took  as  prisoners  two  small  boys,  Clin- 
ton and  Jefferson  Smith,  sons  of  Henry  Smith.  Captain  Sansom’s 
rangers  pursued  these  Indians  for  many  days  and  nights  as  far  north 
as  Fort  Griffin  m Shackelford  county,  where  the  trail  was  lost.  These 
boys  were  not  recovered  from  the  Indians  until  nearly  two  years  had 
elapsed. 

In  1882  Captain  Sansom  went  to  New  Mexico  and  by  Governor 
Lionel  A.  Sheldon  of  that  territory  was  made  captain  of  territorial 
troops  for  service  against  not' only  the  Indians  but  the  hordes  of  des- 
iderate “bad  men”  that  infested  the  country  in  those  days.  In  this  ca- 
pacity Captain  Sansom  was  associated  with  Sheriff  Pat  Garrett  in  hunt- 
ing and  capturing  Billy  the  Kid  and  other  desperadoes.  While  in  that 
part  of  the  country  he  took  part  in  the  last  of  the  Indian  fighting  in 
western  Texas,  which  occurred  early  in  the  spring  of  1883.  This  was 
the  occasion  of  the  raid  of  the  White  Mountain  (New  Mexico)  Apaches 
into  western  Texas.  Captain  Sansom  followed  them  with  his  troops, 
at  the  same  time  notifying  Captain  George  Baylor  of  the  Texas  rangers, 
then  in  camp  in  the  mountains  near  Fort  Stockton  in  western  Texas. 
He  finally  succeeded  in  driving  the  red  men  back  on  to  the  reservation 
in  New  Mexico. 

Fn  the  latter  part  of  1883,  Captain  Sansom  resigned  from  militarv 
service,  which  had  largely  covered  a period  of  almost  three  decades. 
He  had  displayed  valor  and  bravery  above  question  and  had  always  been 
most  loyal  to  the  cause  he  espoused  whether  it  was  in  defense  of  the 
Federal  government  in  the  Civil  war  or  in  defending  the  homes  of  the 
jfioneers  upon  the  frontier.  Following  his  retirement  he  turned  his 
attention  to  farming  and  cattle  and  sheep  operations,  carrying  on  busi- 
ness largely  in  Uvalde  county,  which  was  the  Sansom  home  for  about 
fifteen  years  after  moving  from  Kendall  county.  While  living  in  Ken- 
dall county.  Captain  Sansom  was  married  in  i860  to  IMiss  Helen  Vic- 
toria Patton,  a daughter  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Boyd  Patton,  who  was 
born  in  South  Carolina,  whence  he  removed  to  Alabama,  where  he  be- 
came a very  prominent  citizen  and  a member  of  the  state  legislature. 
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He  came  to  Texas  in  the  da}  s of  the  republic  and  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  Bastrop  and  Kendall  counties.  He  died  and  was  buried 
in  Kendall  county.  It  is  somewhat  of  a coincidence  that  Mr.  Patton, 
like  members  of  the  Sansom  family,  was  with  General  Jackson  at  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans.  To  Captain  and  Mrs.  Sansom  was  b'orn  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  J.  Sansom.  In  1904  the  family  home  was  removed 
to  San  Antonio  and  the  captain  retired  from  active  business  life  with 
a comfortable  competence  acquired  through  careful  management  of  his 
fanning  and  stock  raising  interests.  He  is  a fair-minded  man,  always 
true  to  his  honest  convictions  and  yet  not  bitterly  aggressive,  believing 
that  others  have  the  right  to  their  opinions  as  well.  His  course  is  one 
which  has  reflected  credit  upon  the  history  of  the  state  and  he  has  many 
warm  friends  throughout  the  various  portions  of  Texas  in  which  he  has 
spent  any  length  of  time. 

George  Huff  Tittle.  Xnmbered  among  the  highly  respected  and 
prosperous  agriculturists  of  Colorado  county  is  George  Huff  Little,  a 
veteran  of  the  Confederate  army,  who  had  many  and  varied  experi- 
ences as  a soldier,  and  can  relate  many  interesting  tales  of  life  in  camp 
and  on  the  field.  He  is  a pioneer  farmer  of  this  section,  and  on  his  well 
improved  plantation,  which  adjoins  the  village  of  Columbus,  he  is  now 
living  retired  from  active  pursuits,  in  his  pleasant  home  enjoying  all  of 
the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  A son  of  William  Little, 
he  was  born,  December  i,  1840,  in  Fort  Bend  county,  in  the  Republic 
of  Texas.  His  grandfather,  John  Little,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  of 
eitlier  .Scotch  or  English  parentage.  Coming  to  Texas  in  1823,  he 
located  at  the  Fort  .Settlement,  and  was  there  a resident  a number  of 
years.  From  there  he  went  to  Richmond  to  live  with  his  only  son, 
whose  farm  was  a little  south  of  that  place,  and  there  resided  until  his 
death,  August  10,  i8i|0.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hannah 
Hamilton,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  died,  in  1837,  home  of 

their  son,  near  Richmond,  Tex. 

A native  of  I^ennsylvania,  William  Little  was  born  at  Bellefontaine 
Iron  Works,  in  November,  1791.  and  there  spent  the  earlier  years  of 
his  life.  Ambitious,  however,  to  try  his  fortunes  in  a newer  country, 
he  migrated  in  1817  to  the  territorv  of  Illinois,  making  the  journey  on 
horseback.  Locating  at  Madisonville,  he  lived  there  a year, ‘and  then 
went  to  Saint  Louis,  which  was  then  a mere  hamlet,  giving  scant 
promise  of  its  present  prosperous  condition  among  the  larger  cities  of 
our  Union.  Buying  an  interest  in  a steamer  plying  between  that  place 
and  New  (Orleans,  he  went  on  the  boat. as  clerk  until  1821,  when  he  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  in  the  vessel,  and  started  on  horseback  for  the  Re- 
public of  IMexico.  Arriving  in  what  is  now  Fort  Bend  countv,  Texas, 
he  became  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Fort  settlement,  which 
was  then  included  in  the  dominion  of  Mexico,  the  government  and  the 
money  being  Mexican.  In  the  spring  of  1824  he  married,  and  then,  be- 
ing the  head  of  a family,  he  received  the  grant  of  a league  and  a labor 
of  land,  the  latter,  lying  near  Fort  Settlement,  containing  one  hunderd 
and  seventy-seven  acres  of  land.  On  this  tract  he  lived  until  1832,  when 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  his  other  grant,  which  was  situated  twelve 
miles  southeast  of  Richmond.  Erecting  there  a log  cahin,  he  began  the 
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improvement  of  a homestead,  and  there  resided  until  his  death,  July  I5» 
1841.  He  was  a loyal,  patriotic  citizen,  participating  in  the  battles  at 
San  Antonio  in  1835",  and  serving  in  Capt.  Moseley  Baker’s  company  in 
1836. 

In  1824  William  Little  married  Jane  Edwards,  their  marriage,  in 
the  spring  of  1824,  being  the  first  celebrated  by  the  American  whites 
west  of  the  Trinity  river.  She  was  born  m Tennessee,  a daughter  of 
Tonathan  and  Nancy  (Pettigrew)  Edwards,  both  natives  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Edwards  died  at  an  early  age,  and  his  widow  became  the 
wife  of  William  Morton,  after  which  she  resided  for  awhile  in  Ala- 
l)ama,  from  there  coming,  in  September,  1822,  to  Texas.  Settling  near 
the  fort  with  his  family,  Mr.  Morton  received  a grant  of  a league  of 
land  across  the  river  from  Richmond,  and  a labor  of  land  which  in- 
cluded the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Richmond.  Improving  a home- 
stead, both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  resided  on  it  the  remainder  of  their 
days,  his  death  occurring  in  the  forties  and  hers  in  1840. 

George  Huff  Little  was  but  one  year  old  when  his  father  died,  and 
1)ut  ten  years  of  age  when  the  death  of  his  mother  occurred.  After  liv- 
ing for  awhile  with  an  older  sister,  he  made  his  home  with  neighbors 
and*  friends  for  a few  years,  attending  school  as  opportunity  offered 
and  making  himself  generally  useful  in  the  families  with  whom  he 
lived.  In  1859  went  to  Colorado  county,  and  in  January,  i860,  en- 
tered a school  in  Independence.  In  1861,  at  the  first  call  for  troops,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  A,  Fifth  Texas  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Col.  Tom 
Green,  under  Gen.  Sibley.  Subsequently  he  went  with  his  companv  to 
New  Mexico,  where  he  participated  in  several  engagements.  On  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1862,  twenty-four  members  of  his  company  were  wounded 
and  killed,  and  Major  Lockridge  was  killed.  March  28th,  the  Confed- 
erates were  re-enforced  at  Glorieta,  and,  surprising  the  Union  troops, 
drove  them  back.  In  this  engagement  Major  Shropshire,  a Confeder- 
ate officer,  and  the  former  captain  of  Company  A,  lost  his  life.  In  June, 
1862,  the  company  started  on  its  return  to  Texas.  On  this  return  trip, 
Mr.  Little  met  a stage  driver  who  had  lost  one  of  his  mules,  which 
had  been  stampeded  by  the  Indians,  and  the  driver  told  Mr.  Little  that 
if  he  found  and  returned  to  him  the  mule  that  he  would  give  him  bacon 
enough  to  last  him  until  he  got  to  San  Antonio.  Luckily  he  found  the 
animal,  and  taking  it  along  to  the  next  station.  Fort  Davis,  there  told 
the  agent  of  his  find,  and  of  the  bargain  he  had  made  with  the  owner 
of  the  mule.  The  agent  delivered  to  him  the  bacon,  which  was  much 
needed.  On  the  same  trip.  Air.  Little  found  a horse  saddled  and  bridled, 
and  so  checked  that  it  could  not  feed  along  the  roadside.  The  horse, 
which  had  evidently  been  at  large  some  time,  he  traded  for  two  ‘‘mut- 
ton,” keeping,  however,  the  bridle,  which-  was  ornamented  with  three 
initials.  Two  years  later  the  bridle  was  recognized  by  the  man  from 
whom  the  horse  had  strayed.  With  his  comrades.  Air.  Little  remained 
in  Texas  for  a fevc  months,  and  then  went  to  Louisiana,  where  he  took 
an  active  part  in  various  campaigns  and  engagements.  In  July,  1864, 
the  colonel  issued  furloughs  to  all  of  those  without  horses,  that  thev 
might  return  home  and  stock  up.  Air.  Little  had  a horse,  but  this  he 
exchanged  with  a comrade,  who  had  no  horse  and  knew  not  where  to  go 
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to  get  one,  for  a furlough.  Takmg  the  comrade's  furlough,  Mr.  Little 
returned  to  Texas,  going  to  La  Grange,  where  he  married  the  young 
lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  furlough,  Mr.  Little  returned  to  his  com- 
mand. and  a few  months  later  another  comrade  who  was  without  a 
horse  gave  him  his  furlough  if  he  would  go  back  to  Texas  and  get  a 
horse  for  him.  On  returning  from  his  quest,  he  remained  with  his  regi- 
ment until  the  close  of  the  war,  with  his  brave  comrades  suffering  all 
the  privations  and  hardships  incidental  to  martial  life.  Serving  with 
the  regiment  to  which  Mr.  Little  belonged  was  a negro  known  as  Bob 
Shropshire,  a slave  belonging  to  Captain  Shropshire,  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  master,  clung  to  the  regiment,  remaining  with  the  boys. 
He  was  subsequently  stricken  with  smallpox,  and  taken  care  of  by  Mr. 
L.ittle,  who,  when  he  was  afterwards  taken  ill  with  the  measles,  was 
nursed  back  to  health  by  the  grateful  negro,  Bob.  Now,  after  a lapse 
of  more  than  forty  years,  Mr.  Little,  remembering  the  services  of  the 
faithful  colored  man,  pleads  with  the  state  to  pension  all  of  the  blacks 
that  served  loyally  in  the  Confederate  cause. 

Very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Little  located  in  Colorado 
county,  settling  on  the  plantation  adjoining  the  corporation  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Columbus.  Embarking  in  general  farming,  he  has  met  with 
signal  success  in  his  operations,  winning  a position  of  prominence  among 
the  leading  fariners  and  stock  raisers  of  the  community  in  which  he 
has  so  long  resided. 

]\[r.  Little  married  August  17,  1864,  in  Fayette  county,  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Jarmon,  who  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Tex.,  July  21,  1846,  a 
daughter  of  Richard  Tarmon,  an  early  pioneer  of  that  county.  She  died 
December  19,  190T.  She  was  a woman  of  excellent  character,  a home- 
maker in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  and  a faithful  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist church.  Of  the  union  of  ]\Ir.  and  Airs.  Little  eight  children  were 
horn,  namelv : Hattie,  wife  of  Dr.  Robert  Harrison,  has  two  children, 
George  Little  and  Glen;  Wdllie  died  in  April,  1893;  Nettie,  wife  of 
Samuel  Alonroe,  of  Houston,  has  one  child,  Douglas ; Ida  married  Bis- 
marck He-yer,  of  Fort  VMrth : George  ; Robert  died  February  15,  1903; 
Shelby ; and  Seth. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  ERA  OE  RECONSTRUCTION.— THE  CONSTITUTION 

OE  1876. 

The  throes  of  civil  war  were  past,  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  was 
established,  by  the  sovereign  will  of  the  majority  of  citizens  and  l)y 
force  of  arms  our  republic  became  a compact  and  self-directing  nation 
instead  of  a confederation  of  individual  states,  the  peculiar  institution  of 
slavery  was  abolished,  and,  theoretically,  all  parts  of  this  broad  land 
were  now  free  to  close  up  the  gaps  made  by  devastating  war  and  resume 
and  continue  with  increasing  vigor  their  course  of  social,  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  political  prosperity.  Such,  indeed,  was  true  of  the  north. 
But  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  where  the  havoc-making  war 
god  had  done  his  worst  and  prostrated  every  industry,  checked  every 
social  advance,  and  destroyed  material  resources  and  blighted  manhood 
to  such  a degree  as  nourishing  time  itself  could  not  in  years  have  re- 
stored,— here  in  the  fair  southland,  upon  which  nature  has  so  bounti- 
fully lavished  her  gifts,  there  became  operative,  through  a misguided 
and  sentimental  policy  of  government,  such  legal  and  political  restric- 
tions as  to  paralyze  an  already  stricken  people  and  to  set  back  industrial 
and  social  development  many  years  behind  the  march  of  progress  and 
civilization. 

In  the  south  “reconstruction”  is  a synonym  for  rule  by  political 
tricksters,  mountebanks,  greedy  carpetbaggers,  and  all  the  thirsty  vam- 
pires that  follow  and  feast  upon  the  festering  wounds  of  a body  politic 
scourged  bv  civil  war.  The  north  made  an  awful  and  almost  irrem- 
ediable mistake  in  its  policies  for  rehabilitating  the  south  so  as  to  be- 
come a fit  member  for  the  Union  household,  and  the  effects  of  that  error 
are  not  yet  ensepulchred -in  the  past  and  forgetfulness.  But  the  twen- 
tieth century  judgment  of  those  times  and  events  finds,  their  Rhief  ac- 
tors to  have  been  actuated  rather  by  misguided  sincerity  than  by  evil 
intent,  and  that  the  criminal  greed  and  despotic  violence  of  the  recon- 
structionists characterized  only  the  individuals  who  crept  into  power  un- 
der the  faulty  system, — did  not  mark  the  attitude  and  disposition  of  the 
northern  people  as  a whole.  The  unbiased  historian  must  take  the  view 
that,  throughout  the  period  of  war  and  reconstruction,  both  the  north 
and  the  south  were  sincere,  loyal  to  their  ideals  and  conscience,  and 
that  the  entire  trouble  lay  in  the  inability  of  each  to  appreciate  the 
point  of  view  of  the  other.  The  north,  without  a considerable  black 
population,  without  apprehension  of  the  dangers  or  possibilities  of  race 
domination,  and  with  absolutely  different  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions, attempted,  under  the  promptings  of  high-minded  yet  impracticallv 
sentimental  reformers,  to  frame  a political  and  social  structure  to  which 
the  far-away  south  should  henceforth  accommodate  its  civic  life  and 
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habits.  Of  course,  the  movement  failed,  and  the  people  of  the  great 
north  have  since  generously  recognized  their  former  errors  and  have 
realized  that  the  problems  of  the  south  are  peculiar  to  the  south,  must 
be  worked  out  by  the  high-minded  citizenship  of  the  south,  and  that 
broad-minded  philanthropy  and  practical  assistance  will  be  acceptable, 
interference  never. 

On  the  final  triumph  of  Union  arms.  Governor  Murrah  retired  to 
IMexico,  and  General  Granger  of  the  United  States  army  became  mili- 
tary commander.  In  the  meantime  A.  J.  Hamilton  was  appointed  by  the 
president  as  provisional  governor  of  Texas.  On  May  29,  1865,  gen- 
eral amnesty  was  granted,  with  certain  exception,  to  all  persons  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  war.  Boards  were  appointed  by  the  provisional 
governor  to  register  all  loyal  votes  and  thus  put  the  political  machinery 
of  the  state  once  more  in  operation.  Governor  Hamilton  showed  much 
generosity  toward  former  political  offenders  and  pursued  the  policy  of 
reconstruction  as  favored  by  President  Johnson.  But  Congress  feared 
too  much  liberality  in  dealing  with  the  late  secessionists,  and  antagonism 
soon  developed  between  that  body  and  the  president,  which  finally  led 
to  open  rupture  and  impeachment,  and  added  to  the  bitterness  and  de- 
lay in  bringing  back  the  southern  states.  All  the  slaves  were  of  course 
free  by  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  by  this  act  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  ignorant  and 
helpless,  although  politically  free,  persons  were  turned  loose  to  go  and 
do  as  they  pleased  in  this  state,  it  will  be  realized  that  the  problems 
confronting  the  citizens  were  almost  beyond  human  solution.  Little 
wonder  that  race  'hatred  should  arise,  and  that  the  lines  between  black 
and  white  should  at  once  and  forever  be  tightly  drawn.  However,  not 
the  same  bitterness  existed  in  Texas  as  in  some  of  the  other  slave  states 
where  the  conflict  had  been  fought  out  and  the  people  as  a whole  were 
more  easily  reconciled  to  the  new'  order  of  things,  and  yet  the  course 
of  events  following  the  w'ar  w'as  so  exasperating  and  harmonious  set- 
tlement proceeded  so  slowdy  that  of  the  ten  seceding  states  Texas  was 
the  last  to  be  readmitted. 

January  8,  t866,  w'ere  elected  delegates  to  a state  constitutional  con- 
vention. By  April  the  labors  of  this  convention  were  complete  and  the 
constitution  w'as  ratified  by  the  people  on  June  25.  The  constitution  was 
practically  the  same  as  that  in  force  before  secession,  but  wdth  all  the 
changes  and  .amendments  made  necessary  by  the  outcome  of  the  war. 
It  recognized  the  abolition  of  slavery,  extending  civil  and  political  rights 
and  privileges  to  the  freed  men,  declared  the  principle  of  secession 
henceforth  null,  repudiated  the  Civil  war  debt,  and  assumed  its  share 
of  United  States  taxes  levied  since  the  date  of  secession.  With  the  rati- 
fication of  this  constitution  w'as  elected  at  the  same  time  J.  W.  Throck- 
morton as  governor  of  Texas. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  there  came,  before  that  body 
the  cjiiestion  of  approval  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  third  section  of  this  amendment,  by  its 
exclusion  from  state  and  national  offices  of  all  persons  who  had  before 
the  war  taken  the  oatli  of  office  and  subser|uently  engaged  in  the  rebel- 
lion, would  have  operated  to  keep,  for  years  to  come,  the  best  citizens 
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of  the  state  from  the  direction  of  its  affairs,  and  the  amendment  was 
accordinj^ly  almost  nnanimonsly  rejected  in  Texas,  as  it  was  l)y  most  of 
the  other  southern  states,  although  it  was  approved  and  became  a part  of 
the  Constitution  through  adoption  by  the  northern  states.  This  legis- 
lature also  resolved  that  the  presence  of  the  United  States  troops  was 
no  longer  needed  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  and  should  be  withdrawn 
for  .the  i)rotection  of  the  frontier  against  Indians  or  entirely  removed 
from  the  state. 

Thus  Texas  seemed  to  be  well  restored  to  her  former  place  in 
the  Union,  but  Congress  then  decided  that  President  Johnson’s  plan  of 
reconstruction  was  too  liberal  and  by  three  acts  of  1867  provided  for  a 
“more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  states.”  Five  military  districts 
were  created,  Texas  and  Louisiana  forming  the  fifth  and  General  Sheri- 
dan being  appointed  commander  of  this  district,  with  ample  if  not  dic- 
tatorial powers.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Confederate  states  should  not 
be  admitted  until  each  should  adopt  the  fourteenth  amendment  and 
should  allow  the  negroes  full  participation  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
government  (from  which  reorganization,  however,  many  of  the  best 
white  citizens  were  excluded  by  the  third  section  of  the  fourteenth, 
amendment) . 

The  alleged  disloyalty  now  felt  the  iron  heel  of  the  oppressor,  and 
thenceforth  the  people  of  Texas  had  to  swallow  a very  bitter  pill  of  re- 
construction. The  “iron-clad  oath”  of  allegiance  shut  out  the  finest  citi- 
zens of  the  state  from  participation  in  public  affairs,  and  civil  government 
became  either  a frightful  travesty  or  was  administered  with  military 
rigor.  General  Sheridan  removed  Governor  Throclcmgrton  as  being  “an 
impediment  to  reconstruction,”  former  Governor  Elisha  M.  Pease  being 
appointed  to  the  office  in  his  stead.  The  few  men  who  held  the  offices 
of  government  were  not  representative,  had  no  sympathy  with  Texans, 
and  too  often  were  entirely  actuated  by  personal  greed,  so  that  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  Black  Republican  party  of  those  days  incurred  oppro- 
brium and  hatred  and  placed  in  disrepute  the  thousands  of  magnanimous 
men  whose  nominal  representatives  they  were.  Also,  the  Freedman’s 
Bureau,  organized  to  assist  the  freed  negroes,  by  lack  of  tact  and  undue 
interference  in  behalf  of  the  black  men,  added  to  the  irritation  and 
widened  the  breach  between  the  white  southern  men  and  the  negroes, 
although  the  industrial  salvation  and  prosperity  of  the  country  manifestly 
depended  upon  harmonious  co-operation  between  the  two  races. 

During  the  reconstruction  period  the  fifth  military  district  had  sev- 
eral governors.  After  Sheridan’s  removal  General  Hancock  was  placed 
in  command,  but  his  leniency  was  as  displeasing  to  Congress  as  his  prede- 
cessor’s harshness  was  to  President  Johnson,  and  he  was  displaced  by 
General  Reynolds,  and  the  latter  in  turn  by  General  Canby. 

After  the  registration  of  the  qualified  voters  had  been  completed 
according  to  the  will  of  the  commander  of  the  district,  the  election  of  a 
new  constitutional  convention  was  held.  This  convention  met  at  Austin 
in  June,  1868.  This  body  was  found  to  be  strongly  factional,  and  it  was 
only  after  protracted  debate  and  much  wrangling  that  the  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment was  drafted.  One  party  in  the  convention  wished  the  constitu- 
tion of  1866  and  all  acts  of  the  legislature  subsequent  to  tbe  act  of  se- 
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cession  to  be  considered  nullified,  ab  initio^  and  this  branded  that  faction 
with  the  name  of  Ah  Initios.  There  was  also  much  disagreement  be- 
tween the  liberal  and  radical  factions  as  to  whether  the  franchise  should 
extend  to  those  who  had  sustained  the  Confederate  cause.  The  liberal 
l^arty  finally  triumphed,  but  the  convention  ended  in  extreme  disorder, 
without  formal  adjournment,  and  the  completed  draft  of  the  constitution 
was  drawn  up  after  the  convention  had  dissolved  and  at  the  order  of 
General  Canby.  This  new  constitution  was  finally  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple in  ATvember,  1869,  and  adopted  by  a large  majority.  At  the  same 
time  state  officers  and  congressmen  were  elected,  Edmund  J.  Davis  being- 
chosen  governor,  and  entering  office  in  the  following  January.  By  order 
the  legislature  convened  February  8,  1870,  and  at  once  ratified  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  amendments  to  the  constitution  and  elected  United 
States  senators.  Reconstruction  was  now  complete,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing March  30th  President  Grant  signed  the  act  readmitting  Texas  into 
the  Union,  and  on  the  following  day  her  senators  and  representatives  took 
their  seats  in  Congress.  A few  days  later  the  powers  lodged  with  the 
military  officials  were  remitted  to  the  civil  authorities,  all  but  several 
small  garrisons  of  federal  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  state.  Gov- 
ernor Davis,  who  had  formerly  acted  only  in  a provisional  capacity,  be- 
came the  actual  executive  of  the  state,  and  Texas,  after  ten  years  of 
wandering,  returned  to  the  fold  of  the  Union. 

N^evertheless,  the  fact  that  the  affairs  of  the  state  were  under  the 
control  of  the  minority  Republican  element  did  not  tend  to  smooth  out 
the  seas  of  political  discontent.  There  was  a Republican  governor,  Re- 
publicans held  the  majority  of  offices,  and  the  great  bulk  of  citizens  felt 
they  were  still  ostracized  from  political  participation.  Agitation  and 
anxiety  among  the  people  were  not  allayed,  and  the  appalling  list  of  mur- 
ders in  the  state,  penalties  for  which  were  seldom  applied  unless  by  lynch 
law,  shows  better  than  many  words  the  disorganized  status  of  societ\- 
during  this  period,  and  how  through  ten  years  of  strife  civilization  had 
become  debauched  and  the  structure  of  state,  church  and  social  orga- 
nisms become  weakened  by  successive  onslaughts  of  martial  fury  and 
military  despotism. 

But  the  coercion  of  reconstruction  times  was  now  past,  and  at  the 
next  election  the  natural  strength  of  the  Democratic  party  asserted  it- 
self, and  it  was  not  long  before  the  carpetbagger  and  the  negro  office- 
holder gave  place  to  the  respectable  and  public-spirited  citizen.  In  the 
election  of  N^ovember,  1872,  the  Democrats  secured  control  of  the  legis- 
lature and  elected  all  the  congressmen,  but  the  governor,  having  been 
chosen  for  four  years,  held  over  in  office  until  1873.  The  legislature 
at  once  proceeded  to  institute  some  desired  reforms,  and  by  passing  a 
measure  for  a reapportionment  of  state  representation  they  brought 
about  a special  state  election  for  1873.  At  this  election  the  Democrats 
carried  everything,  Richard  Coke  being  the  victorious  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor. Davis,  however,  maintained  that  the  law  under  which  the  election 
had  been  held  was  unconstitutional,  and  refused  to  surrender  the  gov- 
ernment. For  a time  the  two  sides  were  arrayed  in  arms,  the  legislature 
with  a militia  guard  holding  the  upper  floor  of  the  state  house  and  Gov- 
ernor Davis  guarding  the  lower  floor  of  the  capitol  with  a company  of 
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colored  troops.  But  when  President  Grant  refused  to  support  Davis  in 
liis  contention,  the  latter  gave  up  the  hght  and  left  the  office,  which  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Coke  in  January,  1874,  and  the  entire  Democratic 
machinery  of  administration  installed. 

The  last  stigma  of  the  reconstruction  period  was  removed  by  the 
adoption  of  a new  state  constitution  in  1876.  There  were  numerous 
manifest  defects  in  the  old  document,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  largely  a 
product  of  the  reconstructionists  added  to  its  unpopularity.  Accordingly, 
111  March,  1875,  the  legislature  ordered  the  question  of  calling  a constitu- 
tional convention  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  on  the  appointed  day 
a large  majority  voted  for  the  convention.  Delegates  were  then  elected, 
and  by  the  latter  part  of  November  their  work  was  completed,  and  in 
February,  1876,  the  new  frame  of  government  was  ratified  by  the  people. 
At  the  general  election  held  on  the  same  day  Richard  Coke  was  re-elected 
governor  of  the  state.  The  new  constitution  purged  away  the  galling 
restrictions  and  references  to  the  past  which  had  marked  the  lormer 
document,  and  when  it  went  into  effect  the  people  of  Teaxs  felt  them- 
selves released  as  far  as  possible  from  all  the  bitter  bonds  of  the  Civil 
war,  and  that  their  courage  would  henceforth  lead  along  paths  of  political 
pleasantness,  domestic  tranquility,  and  the  general  welfare  of  state  and 
citizens. 


San  Antonio  and  Vicinity  After  the  War. 

The  years  immediately  following  the  Civil  war  were  years  of  swifter 
recuperation  for  Texas  than  for  any  other  southern  state,  and  South- 
west Texas,  which  had  owned  comparatively  few  slaves  before  the  war, 
and  whose  industries  were  less  dependent  on  the  peculiar  institution  than 
other  portions  of  the. state,  suffered  correspondingly  less  from  the  pros- 
trating effects  of  the  war  and  reconstruction.  None  the  less,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  discern  peculiarities  of  conditions  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and 
certain  features  are  present  whose  origin  can  be  ascribed  directly  to  the 
war.  A picture  of  San  Antonio  and  the  vicinity,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
drawn  from  contemporary  sources,  during  the  late  sixties  has  an  es- 
pecial value  at  this  point,  since  it  reflects  the  results  of  the  war  scourge 
through  which  the  country  had  just  passed  and  introduces  the  new  era 
upon  which  the  country  was  just  entering. 

San  Antonio  During  1866. 

In  1866  San  Antonio  had  its  cholera  epidemic.  The  sacrifice  of 
life  by  this  scourge  resulted  in  a revival  of  civic  cleanliness  and  im- 
provement of  the  city  in  numerous  ways.  Indeed,  looking  back  to  that 
lime,  one  finds  the  institution  of  many  improvements  which,  continued 
to  the  present  time,  have  brought  about  the  “city  beautiful  and  sani- 
tary’’ which  San  Antonio  can  now  proudly  claim  to  be.  It  is  a striking 
contrast  that  can  now  be  drawn  between  the  modern  city  and  that  of 
forty  years  ago.  Many  things  contribute  to  a city’s  greatness,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  important  is  its  sanitation.  The  recommendations 
made  by  the  board  of  health  at  the  time  of  the  epidemic  show  better  than 
description  what  the  condition  of  the  city  was  in  respect  to  its  public 
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improvements.  These  recommendations,  as  recorded  in  the  San  An- 
tonio Herald,  Sept.  30,  1866,  are: 

First.  That  surface  drainage  be  at  once  commenced  and  diligently  carried 
out,  *by  opening  gutters  and  grading  and  filling  up  streets,  and  that  sidewalks  be 
laid  down_  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  And  they  would  remark  that  damp  is  one 
of  the  chief  local  causes  of  cholera,  and  the  measures  they  recommended  are 
the  only  effectual  ones  to  carry  off  water  and  prevent  the  numerous  quagmires 
that  now  exist  all  through  our  city. 

Second.  That  strict  measures  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  irriga- 
tion ditches.  This  is  a standing  nuisance,  and  should  be  abated. 

Third.  All  weeds  and  filth,  garbage  of  all  kinds,  suds  from  the  laundry, 
etc.,  should  be  prevented  being  thrown  into  the  streets ; and  city  carts  should 
daily  pass  through  them,  removing  all  filth  of  whatever  kind,  and  deposit  it 
beyond  the  city  limits,  and  that  none  be  allowed  to  be  thrown  inside  the  city 
limits. 

Fourth.  The  extremely  crowded  state  of  the  jail  requires  immediate  atten- 
tion. The  board  visited  it,  and  found  fifty-two  prisoners  confined  in  a space'  in 
Avhich  not  over  sixteen  can  be  confined  with  a due  allowance  of  breathing  room. 
The  mn’nimum  allowance  of  cubic  feet  of  atmosphere  to  each  individual  in  all 
well  regulated  institutions  is  800.  In  this  jail  each  one  has  but  147  cubic  feet. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  diminish  this  number,  and  the  military 
authorities  should  find  other  quarters  for  the  military  prisoners.  As  it  is,  there 
is  danger  of  disease  breaking  out  at  any  moment. 

Fifth.  The  crowded  condition  of  many  of  the  tenement  houses,  occupied 
by  negroes  and  others,  is  such  as  to  ensure  a widespread  and  malignant  prevalence 
to  the  cholera  or  any  other  epidemic,  should  it  come  into  our  midst.  Ten  or 
twelve  persons  sometimes  occupy  a single  small  room.  This  should  be  regulated 
by  law,  and  only  a given  number  allowed  to  a certain  space.  ' ' 

Sixth.  All  military  camps  should  be  removed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city. 
It  is  among  troops  that  epidemics  find  their  chosen  food.  Their  presence  in  the 
city  adds  a danger  to  what  is  inevitable,  and  all  removable  dangers  should  be  at 
once  got  rid  of. 

A few  days  before  the  Herald  had  commented  editorially  on  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  city,  with  an  illuminating,  if  not  attractive, 
picture  of  the  city.  . . 

“The  board  of  health  have  recommended  some  very  important  re- 
forms that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  complied  with  immediately.  The 

Streets  and  Plazas  in  1866. 

first  is  paving  the  sidewalks  and  guttering  both  sides  of  every  street  in 
town ; until  this  is  done,  it  is  impossible  to  drain  the  streets,  and  mud- 
holes  will  continue  to  disfigure  all  our  thoroughfares,  and  stagnant  pools 
to  emit  offensive  odors  and  contaminate  the  atmosphere.  The  streets 
and  gutters  should  be  so  graded  as  to  prove  effective  drains,  or  other- 
wise the  work  will  be  thrown  away.  We  trust  the  City  Fathers  will 
carry  out  these  measures  with  zeal  and  energy.  Another  measure  rec- 
ommended hy  the  board  we  hope  our  citizens  will  universally  comply 
with,  and  that  without  delay.  We  refer  to  the  sweeping  of  the  streets 
bordering  their  premises  every  morning  before  nine  o’clock,  so  that  the 
scavenger  carts  may  remove  the  filth  that  now  lies  in  our  streets  pollut- 
ing the  atmosphere  with  a variety  of  smells,  which  we  should  think 
every  man  in  the  community  anxious  to  be  rid  of.  If  it  is  not  attended 
to,  the  police  will  doubtless  be  calling  on  the  delinquents.  If  these  re- 
, forms  in  our  streets  were  made,  San  Antonio  would  begin  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  a city,  and  no  longer  look  like  a mere  one-horse  town. 
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( )nr  ])lazas  also  should  not  be  neglected.  During  military  rule  here, 
they  were  well  ])oliced.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  the  case  once 
more.  System  and  energy  can  accomplish  a great  deal,  and  our  worthy 
mayor  will  doubtless  display  both.  The  exhausted  condition  in  which 
the  ]Wovisional  government  left  the  city  treasury,  greatly  cripples  the 
present  authorities  in  this  exigency,  when  the  threatened  epidemic  en- 
tails so  many  extraordinary  expenses.  The  very  inadequate  accommo- 
dations of  our  jail  have  been  also  very  forcibly  presented  by  the  board 
of  health,  and  measures  should  be  taken  at  as  early  a ])eriod  as  circum- 
stances will  admit,  to  provide  more  commodious  quarters  for  a class  of 
population  that  seems  to  be  largely  on  the  increase.  Taxes  are  already 
very  heavy,  but  our  citizens  will  bear  taxation  when  they  see  that  the 
finances  are  honestly  administered  in  necessary  and  wisely  devised  im- 
jwovements,  and  not  squandered  and  wasted,  as  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  they  were  by  the  late  Provisional  City  Government.  There 
are  many  vacant  lots  that  require  filling  up,  as  after  every  rain  pools 
of  water  stand  foe  days  and  weeks  upon  them.  If  the  owners  neglect 
to  fill  them  up  the  city  should  have  it  done  at  their  expense.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  city  fathers  will  grapple  resolutely  with  the  reforms 
necessary  to  bring  San  Antonio  into  a healthy  condition,  and  also  have 
the  sidewalks  paved,  so  that  one  may  at  least  walk  about  in  the  business 
])art  of  the  city  without  danger  of  being  bogged.  We  do  not  think  that 
there  is  another  town  of  the  size  of  San  Antonio  in  the  United  States, 
so  illy  provided  with  all  necessary  improvements  and  accommodations 
for  passengers,  whether  on  foot  or  in  carriages.  And  while  on  this 
subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from  a word  on  the  subject  o'f  bridges.  It  has 
been  more  than  a year  since  the  footbridge  near  the  Catholic  Church 
was  washed  away,  and  it  is  not  yet  replaced.  A contract  was  made  by 
the  provisional  authorities  and  work  commenced,  but  was  suspended  by 
the  same  authorities.  X"ot  only  this,  but  other  bridges  are  absolutely 
demanded  by  the  business  of  the  city.  And  we  hope  that  when  they  are 
built,  they  will  not  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  washed  away  by  every 
freshet.’* — Daily  Herald,  September  12,  1866. 

Erom  this  period  date  many  of  the  utilities  that  are  now  so  common 
that  only  their  absence  would  excite  surprise.  The  following  item  from 
the  Herald  is  particularly  instructive.  Before  the  artificial  manufacture 
of  ice,  the  only  source  of  ice  supply  at  San  Antonio  was  from  the  north. 
Ice  was  transported  by  wagons  from  the  gulf  coast  inland,  and  was  an 
expensive  article  and  comparatively  little  used.  The  La  Coste  family 
are  well  remembered  for  their  prominent  connection  with  early  ice  manu- 
facture. 

Ice. — Accompanying  ihe  compliments  of  Mr.  Holden,  of  the  manufactory, 
to  the  editors  of  the  Herald,  came  a huge  chunk  of  something  looking  like  those 
monster  ice  glaciers  which  so  terrified  Dr.  Kane  in  his  explorations  in  the  frozen 
regions.  This  fact,  together  with  another,  that  one  of  the  successful  candidates  has 
sent  us  a few  bottles  of  “liquid”  to  help  melt  the  ice.  has  made  us  feel  in  an 
uncommonly  good  humor.  But  we  are  very  glad  that  this  ice  machine  of  Mr. 
Holden’s  has  finally  gotten  into  successful  operation ; it  is  very  large,  and  the 
machinery  works  like  a charn:— -he  will  he  fully  able  to  supnly  our  city  in  this 
luxury,  the  absence  of  which  has  caused  so  high  an  appreciation. — S.  A.  Daily 
Herald,  June  29,  1866. 
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The  following  excerpts  from  the  Herald  in  1866  refer  to  the  begin- 
ning of  gas  lighting,  to  the  status  of  education  after  the  war,  to  public 
buildings,  and  to  the  return  of  the  Mexican  carts,  the  last  being  an  echo 
of  the  old  cart  war. 

Gas. 

The  prospect  is  now  good  that  San  Antonio  will  soon  be  lit  up  with 
gas.  On  several  of  the  prominent  corners  we  notice  that  gas  pipes 
have  been  laid  down  and  lamp  posts  put  up.  Verily,  our  city  is  fast 
emerging  from  darkness. — San  Antonio  Daily  Herald,  September  6,  1866. 

Schools. 

Schools  are  springing  up  all  over  the  state ; and  in  our  own  city, 
there  is  every  prospect  of  the  growth  of  schools  of  the  highest  order.  Two 
have  been  recently  established  under  the  supervision  of  Bishop 
Gregg ; a training  school  for  bovs,  and  a seminary  for  young  ladies, 
that  are  full  of  ])romise  for  the  future.  \Vith  the  return  of  peace  and 
the  re-establishment  of  civil  government  in  our  midst,  we  should  de- 
vote everv  energy  to  securing  to  every  child  in  the  state  the  blessings 
of  education  ; and,  especially  should  every  orjdian,  made  by  the  war,  be 
cared  for  by  the  state,  and  by  the  people. 

First  I’resbvterian  Church. 

The  new  ITesbyterian  Church,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Paseo 
(which  was  the  name  of  Houston  street  at  that  time)  and  Flores  streets, 
is  one  of  the  best  public  buildings  of  the  city.  Its  walls  were  erected 
before  the  war,  and  the  roof  was  put  on  during  the  war,  since  which 
nothing  further  has  been  able  to  be  accomplished  till  within  the  past 
four  weeks  the  work  has  been  resumed.  The  door  has  lately  been  laid 
and  the  doors  put  in  at  a cost  of  about  $875,  which  has  about  exhausted 
the  funds  of  the  society.  The  progress  of  the  work  is  again  stayed  for 
want  of  money.  It  now  only  requires  windows  to  make  it  a comfortable 
place  of  worship.  The  refreshing  breeze  that  Idows  through  the  open 
walls  of  the  church  is  not  generally  disagreeable  at  this  season,  and 
weekly  service  is  held  in  the  church,  but  the  chilling  northers  of  coming 
days  will  render  this  im]30ssil)le. — S.  A.  Daily  Herald,  Xovember  2,  1866. 

^Mexican  Carts. 

notice  that  Mexican  carts  are  beginning  to  resume  their  im- 
portance as  a means  of  transportation  or  ‘'navigation”  between  San  An- 
tonio and  different  points  on  the  coast.  The  cause  of  this  can  be  readily 
told — they  are  tolerably  slow,  but  are  regular  and  sure,  and  are  always 
cheap,  in  comparison  with  other  means  of  transportation.  Whoever 
works  the  cheapest,  other  things  being  equal,  will  do  the  most  business. 
Remember  this,  ye  who  run  large  trains. — S.  A.  Daily  Herald,  January 
23,  1866. 

It  is  a more  sinister  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a less  conspicuous  feature 
of  life  in  San  Antonio  at  that  time,  that  the  following  paragraphs  re- 
veal. Secret  organization  and  terrorism  played  only  minor  parts  here, 
because  Southwest  Texas  was  outside  the  scope  of  threatened  “negro 
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doniination,”  and  what  agitation  there  was  resulted  mainly  as  a reflection 
from  other  parts  of  the  south.  The  two  extracts  that  follow  indicate  both 
the  terrible  and  the  humorcus  sides  of  the  Ku  Klux,  and  that  both  these 
elements  belonged  to  the  oro-anization  and  its  movements  is  evident  from 
the  most  intimate  testimony  concerniii""  its  operations. 

Ku  Klux  Klaii. 

We  made  the  statement  the  other  clay  that  we  believed  the  Ku  Klux 
organization  to  1)C  entirely  innocent  and  intended  only  for  convivial  purposes. 
As  far  as  our  information  goes,  we  are  of  the  same  opinion  still ; hut  should  it 
turn  out  in  the  secpiel  to  he  a secret  combination  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
defence  and  protection  against  the  dangers  of  negro  supremacy,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  organization  in  spite  of  all  the  charges  of  treason  and  dis- 
loyalty that  may  be  brought  against  us  from  this  time  until  the  day  of  judgment. 

When  any  number  of  individuals  in  a community  or  any  number  of  dif- 
ferent communities,  combine  together  for  defence  and  protection  against  a grow- 
ing and  dangerous  evil,  a right  which  belongs  to  every  people,  whether  with 
law,  or  without  it,  it  is  neither  just  nor  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  enter- 
tain disloyal  pnrpo.ses  against  the  Government,  or  are  guilty  of  treason.  We  do 
not  defend  assassination. — We  favor  obedience  to  all  the  properly  constituted 
authorities.  We  believe  in  peaceful  remedies  for  the  evils  that  afflict  the  south. 
We  do  not  hate  the  negro.  We  are  willing  to  protect  him  in  all  the  just  rights 
which  reasonable  laws  can  confer  upon  him.  More,  we  favor  the  use  of  all 
proper  means  for  his  advancement  in  civilization.  We  are  willing  to  go  as  far 
as  the  farthest,  in  efforts  for  his  redemption  from  barbarity  and  ignorance.  But. 
we  speak  in  the  name  of  the  southern  white  people,  we  do  not  intend,  and  never 
intend  that  the  black  man  shall  rule  over  us.  We  do  not  intend  to  admit  him 
to  social  equality,  and  no  laws  on  God’s  earth  can  force  us  to  that. 

If,  by  unjust  laws,  all  political  power,  in  one  section  of  the  countr}’-,  is 
forcibly  taken  from  the  white  race,  and  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  black  race ; 
if  the  inferior  is  to  be  placed  above  the  superior;’ if  the  civilized  are  to  be  made 
subservient  to  the  barbarous ; if  ignorance,  depravity,  and  indecency,  are  to  l>e 
made  superior  to  intelligence,  morality,  and  refinement ; if  theft,  rape,  and  murder 
by  one  race  against  the  other  are  to  be  instigated  and  encouraged;  if  the  white 
man  can  find  no  legal  protection  for  his  life,  for  the  honor  ofdiis  daughter,  for 
the  safety  of  his  family  and  his  property ; if  all  of  these  things  are  imminently 
threatened,  then,  we  say,  and  all  men  with  a particle  of  manhood  or  a spark  of 
courage  wdll  hear  us  out  in  the  assertion,  that  a resort  to  secret  organizations,  or 
almost  any  other  means  for  mutual  protection  and  defence  against  these  multi- 
ludinous  and  threatened  evils  is  justifiable,  right,  and  proper. 

The  evils  which  afflict  southern  society,  brought  about  by  unwise  and  malig- 
nant legislation,  have  not  yet  reached  their  w'orst  phase,  but  they  are  fast 
approaching  it,  with  unerring  certainty. 

Hie  disfranchised  white  men  in  the  ten  excluded  states  have  really  no 
political  or  legal  rights,  except  those  the}/  are  permitted  to  enjoy  by  sufferance, 
d'hey  arc  excluded  from  the  polls.  They  have  no  rights  in  the  courts.  A man 
may  be  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death,  wdthout  ever  having 
dreamed  of  the  commission  of  crime.  Anything  and  everything  may  be  done 
on  negro  testimony,  and  wdth  negro  jurors.  The  brutal  black  wmetches  hesitate 
not,  and  on  any  and  every  occasion,  to  lie  and  to  swear  falsely,  either  for  the 
sake  of  gain  or  the  gratification  of  revenge.  If  a negro  for  any  cause  wdiatever, 
desires  the  arrest  of  a white  man,  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  concoct 
some  infamous  lie,-  sw^ear  to  it  stoutly  before  some  Freedman’s  Bureau  Agent, 
and  the  thing  is  accomplished  in  a twinkling.  If  a negro  ow’es  a white  man 
money,  he  has  only  to  swear  bravely  that  he  don’t  owe  him  a cent,  in  fact,  he 
needn’t  do  this  swearing  himself — it  might  hurt  his  conscience.  He  can  easily 
enough,  with  a small  consideration,  procure  some  of  his  colored  brethren  to  do 
it  for  him,  and  there  is  no  legal  process  left  by  which  the  white  man  can  recover 
his  debt.  When  a negro  is  tried  for  theft,  rape,  or  murder,  and  if  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death  or  imprisonment,  a Radical  Governor,  or  a Military  Satrap 
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stands  ready  to  pardon  him  on  the  instant,  in  order  to  save  a “vote”  for  the 
peculiar  advocates  of  “God  and  morality.” 

We  cannot  begin  to  enumerate  the  evils  with  which  the  southern  people  are 
afflicted.  It  would  recpiire  far  more  time  and  space  than  we  can  spare. 

If  the  Ku  Klux’s  have  for  their  object  the  protection  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  the  white  race  against  the  brutality,  rapacity,  and  ferocity  of  the 
black  barbarians,  we  are  with  them,  of  them,  and  for  them,  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time. 


A body  of  three  mysterious  beings,  “so  wonderfully  and  fearfully  made.” 
are  said  to  be  hovering  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city.  The  latest  intelligence 
from  their  headquarters  on  the  “outskirts”  of  the  city  is  to  the  effect  that  the}' 
contemplate  an  early  attack  on  the  place.  So  soon  as  some  heavy  pieces  of 
ordnance  can  be  placed  in  position,  the  attack  will  be  made  with  force.  It  is 
expected  that  they  will  assail  two  different  points  at  the  same  time,  and  they  hope 
to  carry  everything  by  storm.  As  San  Antonio  has  been  the  scene  of  many  bat- 
tles, and  has  several  times  been  captured,  the  same  thing  may  happen  again. 
There  is  nothing  more  true  than  the  adage  that  what  has  been  done  once  can  be 
done  again ; and  as  in  war  “to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,”  we  urgently  advise 
all  of  our  citizens  who  do  not  sympathize  with  the  Klux  to  be  in  a hurry  about 
getting  ready  to  leave.  “Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  but  go  at  once.” 
The  Klux  will  come  with  fire  and  sword  and  are  determined  to  spare  not. 

In  the  following-  five  paragraphs,  containing  abstracts  from  the 
Texas  Almanac  for  1867,  are  brief  descriptions  of  five  localities  of  South- 
west Texas,  each  one  of  which  indicates  some  facts  that  help  toward  a 
true  estimate  of  this  section  at  the  time. 

San  Antonio. 

In  San  Antonio,  there  are  a large  number  of  schools.  At  the  free 
school,  about  200  pupils  are  regularly  educated.  A German  and  English 
school  is  admirably  conducted,  with  about  150  scholars,  and  the  Catholic 
College  has  from  200  to  300  ]}upils.  This  college  is  for  the  education 
of  young  ladies  exclusively.  There  are  also  many  smaller  schools.  Two 
schools  are  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  negroes, — one  taught  by  a North- 
ern man  and  one  by  a negro.  There  are  also  many  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  The  city  of  San  Antonio  contains  two  Catholic 
churches,  one  Episcopalian,  one  Presbyterian,  one  iNIethodist,  and  one 
Baptist.  This  city  is  improving  with  great  rapidity,  not  less  than  200 
new  buildings  having  been  put  up  this  year,  or  are  now  in  process  of 
erection.  Eive  .stone  bridges  span  the  streams  above  mentioned,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  population  of  San  Antonio 
is  about  15,000,  and  rapidly  increasing  consisting  of  about  ecpial  num- 
bers of  Americans,  Germans,  and  Mexicans,  with  a few  Erench,  Irish, 
and  Italians.  The  timber  consists  of  mesquite,  pecan,  elm,  and  other  va- 
rieties common  to  rich  alluvial  lands.  The  county  possesses  a pasturage 
well  calculated  for  the  successful  breeding  of  stock  of  all  kinds.  Stone, 
— sand  and  lime — are  the  chief  building  materials.  In  San  Antonio,  is 

Confederate  Tannery. 

located  the  extensive  tannery  constructed  by  the  defunct  Confederate 
government  during  tlfe  war,  at  an  immense  cost,  which,  it  is  said,  will  be 
transformed  into  a state  penitentiary.  Eive  extensive  flouring  and  corn- 
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mills  arc  now  in  oj)eration,  and  another  in  course  of  erection.  The  mar- 
kets arc  I'ort  Lavaca  and  Tndianola,  distant  about  t qo  miles,  thirty  of 
which  are  by  railroad.  Irritable  lands  are  worth  from  $10  to  $50  per 
acre,  other  lands  from  $5  to  $10,  according  to  quality,  timber,  etc.  “Ereed- 
men”  are  unreliable  since  their  emancipation,  being-  idle,  dissolute,  ’and 
thieving,  hardly  ]:ierforming  work  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
from  day  to  day.  Those  not  confined  in  jail  for  felonies,  or  at  work 
upon  the  streets  of  San  Antonio  to  liquidate  fines  and  costs,  are  to  be 
seen  roaming  about  the  country,  ragged  and  vagrant.  The  city  of  San 
Antonio  is  lighted  by  gas.  An  ice  manufactory  is  in  successful  onera- 
tion.  Idierc  are  five  newspapers  published  in  the  city.  German  and  Eng- 
lish laborers  are  the  main  dependence.  Colonel  Jose  Antonio  X’avarro, 
one  of  the  old  patriots  of  the  Texas  revolution,  and  the  only  surviving 
signer  of  the  Texas  declaration  of  independence,  now  seventy-one  years 
of  age,  resides  in  San  Antonio. 

Atascosa  County. 

Atascosa  county  was  settled  in  an  early  day  by  Colonel  J.  A.  Na- 
varro, Salinas,  and  others,  but  in  a few  years  the  Indians  became  so 
troublesome  that  it  was  abandoned : and  there  were  no  settlements  of 
importance  until  18=;^,  when  it  commenced  settling  up  very  fast.  Its 
population  is  now  about  2,c;oo.  This  is  strictly  a stock-raising  county, 
and  no  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  growing  of  the  cereals  than  to  in- 
sure a plentiful  supj.'iort  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is,  however,  peculiarly 
suitable  for  breeding  of  swine,  owing  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  mast, 
and  the  facility  with  which  these  animals  fatten  themselves  from  the 
heavv  product  of  the  dwarf  oak.  Atascosa  river,  running  through  this 
county,  is  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  freestone  water,  from  its 
source  to  its  discharge  into  the  Rio  Frio.  The  Borego  and  San  Miguel 
are  streams  running  through  the  county.  There  are  but  few  schools  in 
the  conntv.  Lands  in  this  countv  are  generally  sandy,  and  the  growth 
is  principally  post  oak  and  live  oak;  a large  portion  is  prairie.  Rut  few 
‘Treedmen”  throughout  the  county. 

Bandera  County. 

This  county  lies  west  from  Kerr,  is  a stock-growing  county  of  no 
remarkable  pretensions,  but  contains  about  fifty  families,  most  whom  live 
at  the  county-seat,  Bandera  Citv.  The  city,  so  called,  is  composed  chiefly 
of  a court-house,  a church,  a school-house,  a blacksmith  shop,  two  stores, 
a tavern  or  hotel,  and  quite  a number  of  framed  houses.  Bandera  City 
is  situated  immediately  on  the  Medina  river,  the  valley  of  which  beau- 
tiful stream  is  rich,  and  nroductive  of  wheat,  rye.  oats,  and  corn.  There 
is  good  cvnress  and  cedar  timber  upon  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Aledina.  There  is  a society  in  Bandera,  the  members  of  which  seem  to 
live  together  in  much  peace  and  harmonv.  They  are  called  IMormons. 
and  are,  I think,  most  of  them,  of  Polish  descent.  There  are  some  good 
farms  in  Bandera  conntv.  and  ouite  a number  of  fine  sheep.  Hogs  and 
eattle  are  doing  well.  There  is  a regular  mail  from  San  Antonio  to 
Bandera,  a distance  of  35  miles. 
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Dimmit  and  Duval  Counties.  (Unorganized.) 

These  two  counties  are  exactly  similar  in  character,  the  former  be- 
ing watered  by  the  Xneces  river,  which  runs  through  its  midst,  and 
the  latter  by  its  tributaries.  They  are  only  adapted  to  stock-raising,  the 
timber  being  about  as  scarce  as  the  water.  There  are  but  four  places 
adapted  to  settlements,  and  the  products  of  the  soil  are  not  to  be  de- 
])ended  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  droughts.  At  present,  there 
are  but  four  stock-raisers  in  these  counties,  and  a scant  population  is  all 
they  will  ever  probably  have,  unless  they  should  be  found  to  possess 
mineral  wealth,  not  now  known  to  exist. 

Zapata  County. 

County-Seat,  Carriza,  wliich  is  on  the  Rio  Grande,  where  consider- 
able trading  was  done  before  the  war.  This  county  is  very  sparsely  set- 
tled, and  is  chiefly  adapted  to  grazing.  Like  most  of  the  counties  bor- 
dering on  the  Rio  Grande,  but  little  can  be  said  beyond  its  being  a fron- 
tier county,  subject  to  occasional  raids  from  Indians  and  Mexicans  and 
only  suited  to  those  who  are  willing  to  live  where  they  are  subject  to 
such  occurrences. 


\ol.  I.  15 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE  SOUTHWEST  TEXAS  BORDER. 

ITS  WILD  AND  TUMULTUOUS  EXISTENCE  FROM  THE  MEXICAN  WAR  UNTIL 
THE  COMING  OF  RAILROADS  AND  PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT. 

Up  to  about  a quarter  of  a century  ago  one  had  to  go  only  a few 
miles  south  or  west  of  San  Antonio  to  reach  the  “border”  country.  Be- 
yond that  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  one  vast  area  of  cattle  range,  with  no 
towns,  with  few  county  organizations,  with  no  means  of  communication 
except  by  horseback  or  wagon,  with  little  social  development,  no  schools. 
The  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  possessed  the  country  entirely.  And  this 
condition  remained  practically  unchanged  until  the  railroads  built  through 
the  cattle  ranges,  causing  towns  to  spring  up  and  the  fabric  of  human 
society  to  be  knit  closer  together.  Then,  too,  came  the  wire-fence  age, 
the  restriction  of  the  free  range,  the  development  of  the  modern  live- 
stock industry — all  which  inaugurated  a new  era  in  Southwestern  Texas. 
But  it  is  with  the  intervening  period  that  this  chapter  has  to  deal. 

The  IMexican  war  extended  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Mexico  ha.i 
claimed  the  XTieces  as  the  southern  boundary.  But  though  for  sixty 
years  an  undisputed  American  possession,  this  region  was  among  the 
slowest  to  develop  and  fill  up  with  permanent  population.  Without  a 
population  sufficiently  large  and  close  knit  to  defend  the  country  and 
make  civil  justice  swift  and  sure,  this  tract  between  the  X^ueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande  was  occupied  only  by  the  cattle  interests  and  even  more  by 
American  and  Mexican  cattle  thieves,  fugitives  from  justice,  Indian 
renegades,  and  the  entire  complement  of  desperadoism.  To  describe  the 
conditions  that  existed  there  for  the  space  of  thirty  years  in  anything 
like  detail  would  be  impossible.  The  reign  of  crime  is  obvious ; the  loss 
of  jiroperty  and  destruction  of  many  human  lives  need  only  the  totaling 
in  figures  to  convince  of  the  enormity  of  the  sum.  But  in  regard  to  the 
international  questions  raised,  and  even  as  to  the  direction  of  individual 
culpability,  it  is  doubtless  impossible  to  strike  the  true  mean.  Certain 
it  is  that  as  an  international  issue,  neither  government  had  a preponder- 
ance of  right  on  its  side.  Criminal  depravity  is  not  a national  character- 
istic. Localities  that  are  specially  favorable  to  the  commission  and  con- 
tinuance of  crime,  as  was  the  Rio  Grande  border,  will  attract  the  vicious 
element  regardless  of  race.  The  remedy  for  such  conditions  lies  in 
strengthening  the  forces  of  law.  The  administration  of  justice  was  weak 
and  ineffective  on  both  sides  of. the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  this  extent  both 
nations  were  to  blame.  But  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  Mexico  by 
residents  on  this  side  of  the  river  is  the  result  of  national  prejudices 
that  too  often  have  been  admitted  where  only  the  rarest  discrimination  and 
reasonableness  should  enter. 

In  the  narrative  of  border  conditions  that  follows,  information  i<? 
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derived  from  various  sources,  but  principally  from  the  reports  of  the 
^Mexican  and  the  American  commissions  appointed  about  1872  to  in- 
quire into  and  report  on  the  frontier  conditions,  which  by  that  time  had 
reached  an  acute  stage,  and  threatened  serious  complications.  The  Texas 
newspapers  of  that  period  were  also  filled  with  ^ news  items  and  com- 
ments on  the  subject,  and  there  is  no  dearth  of  material  from  which  the 
essential  facts  in  the  controversy  may  be  obtained. 

“The  cattle  owners  of  Western  Texas,’’  wrote  Edward  King  in 
1873,  “fiave  been  much  before  the  public  for  the  last  few  years,  on  ac- 
count of  their  numerous  complaints  of  thievery  on  the  frontier.  While 
we  were  in  San  Antonio  a government  commission  arrived  from  a long 
and  tedious  journey  through  the  Rio  Grande  valley  and  the  country 
between  San  Antonio  and  the  Mexican  boundary,  where  they  had  been 
taking  testimony  with  regard  to  the  Mexican  outrages.  Opinion  seems 
somewhat  divided  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  damage  done  the 
cattle  interest  by  the  Mexicans,  some  Texans  even  asserting  that  the 
Texan  claims  are  grossly  exaggerated,  and  that  there  has  been  much 
stealing  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande.” 

This  writer  ascribes  most  of  the  troubles  on  the  frontier  to  the 
Kickapoo  Indians.  These  Indians  while  on  an  apparently  peaceable 
journey  from  their  reservation  to  Mexico  in  1864  were  attacked  by  a 
Confederate  force,  who  mistook  them  for  a hostile  raiding  party.  From 
that  time  on  the  Kickapoos  had  been  retaliating*  and,  the  Comanches  and 
other  renegade  bands  having  joined  with  them,  they  had  been  a constant 
terror  to  the  stock-raiser,  running  off  great  herds  of  cattle  and  commit- 
ting numberless  murders.  “They  have  been  almost  ubiquitous  (wrote 
King  in  1873),  overrunning  that  vast  section  between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  San  Antonio  rivers,  and  the  road  between  the  towns  of  San  Antonio 
and  Eagle  Pass — a region  embracing  thirty  thousand  square  miles. 
They  were  wont  to  dasli  into  the  ranches  and  stampede  all  the 
stock  they  could  frighten,  driving  it  before  them  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  although  well  armed  pursuers  might  be  close  behind  them  as 
they  crossed  the  fords,  they  would  usually  escape  with  their  prey,  know- 
ing that  reclamation,  in  Mexico,  would  be  an  impossibility.  They  came, 
and  still  come,  within  a few  miles  of  San  Antonio,  to  gather  up  horses. 

. . . The  pursuer  can  only  travel  in  the  daytime,  when  he  can  see  the 

trail ; therefore  an  attempt  at  pursuit  is  folly.  . . . The  United  States 

commissioners  to  Texas  are  of  the  opinion  that  not  only  have  the  Indians 
been  aided  and  abetted  by  Mexicans  in  their  stealing  from  the  rancheros 
of  Western  Texas,  but  that  Mexicans  are  directly  engaged  in  the  stealing 
themselves,  and  that  so  great  has  been  the  loss  from  these  causes  since  tlie 
war  that  the  number  of  cattle  now  grazing  west  of  San  Antonio  is  lie- 
tween  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  less  than  in  1866.” 

Depredations  in  Bandera  County. 

One  example  at  this  point  will  suffice  to  prove  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  border  during  the  period  referred  to.  At  a meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  the  county  of  Bandera,  held  at  Bandera  on  Wednesday,  March  25, 
1868,  Judge  James  Davenport  presiding,  the  following  resolutions  were 
presented  and  unanimously  adojitcd  : 
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Resolved  that  the  general  commanding  the  Fifth  Military  District  be  hereby 
memorialized ; that  onr  citizens  are  being  frec|uently  murdered  by  a remorseless 
foe,  that  onr  property  is  forcibly  wrested  from  us,  and  our  minds  are  constantly 
harrowed  by  painful  apprehensions  of  impending  danger.  1 hat  since  the  removal 
of  the  cavalry  from  Camp  Verde,  we  are  without  any  protection.  Wherefore 
knowing  as  we  do  the  superior  effectiveness  of  frontiersmen  in  protecting  the 
frontier,  we  earnestly  appeal  to  the  commanding  general,  to  encourage  and  assist 
us  so  far  as  may  he  consistent  with  his  dutv,  in  organizing  Home  Guards  for  our 
own  protection;  respectfully  representing  that  without  such  assistance,  we  are 
unable  to  organize  as  effectually  as  the  occasion  requires.  Without  the  approval 
of  the  military  authorities,  we  dare  not  do  the  little  towards  organizing  which 
might  be  within  our  power. 

About  the  first  of  September,  1867,  one  David  Oriar  was  killed  by  Indians 
on  the  Hondo. 

.About  the  first  of  October  afterwards  a party  of  Indians,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
in  number,  attacked  Mr.  Griffin  within  three  hundred  yards  of  his  house  and 
wounded  him  severely.  These  Indians,  after  taking  all  of  Mr.  Griffin’s  horses, 
proceeded  to  the  sheep  ranch  of  Mr.  Herman  Kruger,  and  there  robbed  him  of 
his  only  horse  and  killed  his  shepherd.  Charley  Asmus.  Air.  Kruger  having,  only 
about  six  months  previous,  lost  another  shepherd  killed  by  Indians,  now  became 
discouraged  and  abandoning  his  ranch  drove  off  his  sheep. 

At  this  time  the  valley  of  the  Hondo  was  partially  settled  by  industrious 
farmers  and  stock  raisers.  From  this  time  until  about  the  middle  of  January, 
1868,  the  people  of  Bandera  county  enjoyed  a season  of  comparative  quiet.  Under 
encouraging  appearances  about  twenty  persons  preempted  little  farms  with  a view 
of  immediately  improving,  and  establishing  their  families  in  homes  upon  them. 

About  the  middle  of  Januarv  the  Indians  again  commenced  their  work  of 
murder.  At  this  time  they  attacked  the  house  of  Air.  Barnes,  on  the  Hondo, 
wounding  him  and  burning  his  house,  corn  and  other  property. 

On  the  ensuing  day  the  same  party  killed  a youth,  the  son  of  Mr.  Hardin 
at  the  head  of  Verde  Creek,  and  also  stole  from  the  town  of  Bandera  four  horses. 
In  consequence  of  these  new  and  daring  outrages,  the  settlements  on  the  Hondo 
are  broken  up ; the  settlers  have  abandoned  the  property  they  could  not  carry 
with  them  and  have  removed  their  families  to  places  of  greater  security.  Those 
who  had  preemption  claims,  with  a view  of  settling,  abandoned  the  idea,  until 
they  can  feel  more  confident  of  efficient  protection. 

About  the  first  of  February  a party  of  six  or  eight  Indians  entered  the 
town  of  Bandera  and  stole  therefrom  eight  horses ; in  some  instances  breaking 
open  the  stables. 

About  the  same  time,  on  the  road  leading  from  the  Rio  Frio  to  the  Sabinal, 
they  murdered  Air.  Ramsey,  thus  making  four  persons  killed  and  two  wounded 
in  the  county  of  Bandera,  within  six  months  past. 

On  Friday  last  three  horses  were  stolen  by  Indians  on  the  Hondo,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ranches  abandoned  a few  weeks  ago,  from  our  townsmen, 
who  were  there  hunting  cattle. 

We  learn  that  the  upper  settlements  of  the  Sabinal  are  being  broken  up. 
A number  of  excellent  families  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bandera  are,  in  con- 
sequence_  of  continued  outrages,  preparing  to  leave  the  coimtrv. 

Satisfactory  evidence  having  been  furnished  me  of  all  the  facts  set  forth 
in  the  foregoing.  T hereby  certify  the  same  to  be  true  and  correct. 

S.  L.  Chilson. 

Chief  Justice,  Bandera  Co. 

Description  of  the  Border  Region  in  1870.^ 

•The  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande  rivets 
comprises  (on  the  lower  Rio  Grande)  the  counties  of  Cameron,  Hidalgo, 
Starr,  Webb,  La  Salle,  Encinal,  Duval,  Zapata,  Live  Oak,  McMullen, 


Mrom  Report  of  U.  S.  Commission  aonointed  under  Resolution  of  Congress, 
May  7,  1872,  to  investigate  Texas  Border  difficulties. 
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and  Nueces,  a tract  of  land  three  hundred  miles  long  and  from  one  to 
two  hundred  miles  in  width. 

The  assessment  roll  of  1870  showed  in  these  counties  an  ownership 
of  nearly  five  million  acres  of  land.  This  region  is  one  vast  prairie,  and 
is  given  up  to  the  raising  of  beef  cattle  for  the  general  markets  of  the 
country,  and  also  the  breeding  of  horses. 

Between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande  rivers,  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  a 
salt-water  inlet,  divides  the  grassy  prairie  between  it  and  the  Nueces  from 
the  sandy  desert  stretching  on  its  other  side  along  the  Rio  Grande.  This 
sandy  tract  bears  only  the  mesquit  shrub — the  vegetation  due  to  the  wind- 
ing Rio  Grande,  forming  a thin  fringe  along  its  low  banks.  This  dry 
waste  was  formerly  considered  to  be  a sufficient  safe-guard  to  the  interior 
of  Texas,  and  would  so  prove  in  any  case  save  that  of  organized  and 
expert  bands  of  marauders  who,  by  strength  and  audacity,  would  dare  to 
penetrate  one  hundred  or  more  miles  into  an  adjoining  territory. 

The  Live  Stock  Industry  Descril^ed  in  1872. 

In  the  tract  thus  described,  although  thinly  settled  (large  ranches, 
many  miles  apart,  dotting  it  here  and  there  only),  the  assessment  roll  of 
1870  showed  an  ownership  in  the  counties  named  of  299,193  cattle,  and 
73,593  horses,  although  there  was  no  return  made  of  the  stock  in  Live 
Oak  and  McMullen  counties.  The  very  peculiar  custom  of  the  owners 
as  to  the  herding  of  their  stock  (which  roams  on  the  unfenced  ranges), 
as  well  as  their  interest  in  giving  in  their  property  for  assessment,  for- 
bids them  making  an  overstatement  of  their  cattle,  while  horses,  more 
carefully  guarded,  are  given  in  at  a fairer  enumeration. 

Unfenced,  save  in  a few  isolated  instances,  the  stock  ranges  of  this 
region  give  subsistence  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle  in  excess  of 
the  assessed  number ; and  under  the  influence  of  the  ‘hiorthers,”  these 
cattle  in  grazing,  move  towards  the  south  and  west ; large  numbers  thus 
move  down  into  this  region  from  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande 
and  from  ranches  beyond  the  Nueces.  Once  crossing  the  Nueces  river, 
they  mingle  with  the  local  herds,  largely  increasing  their  numbers,  re- 
maining thus  strayed  until  the  agent  of  the  owner  enters  them  in  his 
annual  report,  and,  according  to  his  instructions,  sells  them  or  return.s 
them  to  their  distant  owners.  The  neighboring  counties  of  Goliad, 
Refugio,  San  Patricio,  Karnes,  Atascosa,  and  Uvalde,  contribute  thou- 
sands to  the  once  countless  herds  in  occupancy  of  this  region,  or  to  be 
reached  through  it.  • The  Texas  cattle  range  over  great  reaches  of  prairie, 
often  in  dry  seasons  going  a day’s  march  for  water,  returning  to  their 
accustomed  pastures. 

Once  yearly,  they  are  driven  up  by  the  rancheros,  examined,  branded 
separated,  the  estrayed  stock  moved  on  towards  their  owners  or  disposed 
of,  and  an  account  as  near  as  may  be,  taken.  The  distances  traversed  in 
search  of  the  cattle  of  one  herd  are  surprising,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  being  not  unusual.  Ownership  is  determined  by  the 
brands  applied  and  the  peculiar  ear-mark,  a record  of  brands  and  ear- 
marks being  required  by  law  to  be  kept  in  the  county  clerk’s  office.  These 
brands  are  also  published  in  the  various  newspapers  of  the  region,  as  a 
standing  advertisement.  When  a herd  is  sold,  the  sale  of  the  brand  is 
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recorded.  In  gathering  the  stock,  the  increase  following  the  old  cattle, 
is  assumed  by  natural  law  to  be  theirs,  and  is  so  branded.  The  custom 
is  to  separate  for  sale  four-year  old  steers,  the  females  being  always  re- 
tained in  the  herd  for  breeding.  The  Stock  Raisers’  Association  of  West- 
ern dTxas,  a body  composed  of  the  parties  controlling  the  great  cattle- 
raising interests  of  this  region,  regulates  the  methods  of  handling  the 
lierds,  decides  on  rules  for  common  protection,  and  in  attempting  to  main- 
tain an  efficient  private  po'ice,  has  shown  a commendable  zeal  in  pro- 
tecting tlie  interests  represented  by  its  members.  In  giving  personal  and 
official  notice  to  the  various  state  and  Mexican  authorities,  in  suggesting 
and  attempting  to  make  effective  a fair  system  of  hide  inspection,  and  iii 
other  respects,  the  associated  stock  raisers  of  Western  Texas  have  ex- 
hausted every  means  at  their  disposal  calculated  to  make  the  business 
protect  itself. 

The  character  of  the  occupation  in  which  they  are  engaged,  the 
present  value  in  Texas,  the  scarcity  of  lumber,  together  with  the  peculiar 
features  of  land  tenure,  prevent  as  a rule,  the  fencing  of  their  ranges, 
many  of  them  being  owned  in  common  by  various  rancheros  holding 
complicated  titles.  Ranches  of  from  10,000  to  200,000  acres  are  here 
employed  solely  for  stock-raising.  This  region,  by  reason  of  irregularity 
of  seasons,  is  ill-adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  is  devoted  entirely 
to  grazing.  Freights  are  high,  the  country  has  no  railroad  communication, 
and  the  Texan  ox,  a source  of  moderate  profit  to  the  breeder,  passes 
through  many  hands,  and  pays  toll  to  different  local  companies  before 
reaching  the  northern  consumer.  Sometimes  wintering  in  Kansas,  at 
other  times  taken  north  and  fattened,  this  great  cattle  interest  is  taxed 
for  transportation  to  an  extent  Avhich  well-nigh  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  the  realization  of  any  profit. 

The  stock-raisers  in  the  region  referred  do,  are  a liberal  and  indus- 
trious class  of  citizens,  placed  in  a trying  position,  and  the  hard  labor 
of  years  is  represented  in  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  land  they  own 
has  no  value  unless  peaceable  possession  is  assured  them.  The  good  feel- 
ing existing  among  them  as  a class  is  put  in  evidence  by  their  general 
willingness  to  exchange  powers  of  attorney,  to  protect,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  mutual  interests  in  the  recovery  of  strayed  or  stolen  stock.  The 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  co-operation  on  the  part  of  owners  will 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  cattle  bearing  the  brands  of  King  & Kennedy, 
Hale  & Parker,  T.  Hines  Clark,  and  other  owners  of  large  herds,  have 
been  traced  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  the 
Mexican  side  from  Monterey  to  Bagdad,  either  by  the  movements  of  the 
strayed  or  stolen  cattle  or  handling  of  hides  stripped  from  them. 

Reference  to  the  report  of  the  third  annual  fair  of  Texas,  held  at 
San  Antonio,  shows  that  a herd  of  seventy-five  thousand  cattle  will  ordi- 
narily range  over  an  area  of  country  one  hundred  miles  long  and  fifty 
miles  wide.  With  expert  thieves  depredating  on  this  property,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  damage  must  amount  to  millions  of  dollars.  Herds  num- 
bering 50,000  and  75,000  are  not  unusual  in  \Vestern  Texas.  The  stock- 
raiser,  living  on  his  isolated  ranch,  shows  his  prosperity  in  continually 
augmenting  his  herds  of  breeding  cattle  by  purchase,  and  acquiring  lands 
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for  their  subsistence.  The  yearly  income  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
steers  fit  for  market. 

The  employment  of  from  twenty-five  to  three  hundred  men  in  the 
management  of  these  herds  is  not  unusual,  and  a thorough  examination 
of  the  system,  as  it  exists  (and  it  cannot  be  changed  but  by  the  growth 
of  population,  improvement  of  cattle,  establishment  of  railroad  lines,  and 
fencing  the  vast  prairies)  convinces  the  commissioners  that  the  stock- 
raisers  of  WTstern  Texas  are  legitimately  engaged  in  a business  of  the 
greatest  local  importance,  indirectly  aflfecting  the  whole  interests  of  the 
country,  and  making  subservient  to  the  uses  of  man  a vast  area  of  terri- 
tory which  would  otherwise  be  an  unproductive  waste. 

With  large  capital,  immense  herds  of  cattle,  and  men  and  material 
in  proportion,  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  commission  that  this  interest  is 
one  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  have  extended  over  it  the  protecting  arm 
of  this  government,  otherwise,  although  now  of  national  importance,  it 
must  soon  perish  at  the  hands  of  bands  of  freebooters,  who  find  a safe 
refuge  on  the  convenient  shores  of  our  sister  republic  of  Mexico,  and 
the  residents  of  this  frontier  left  stripped  of  the  fruits  of  years 
of  thrift  and  industry.  Wdiere  possible,  stockraisers  inclose  land 
as  rapidly  as  their  means  will  allow,  and  in  one  case  forty  miles 

of  fence,  between  two  arms  of  Corpus  Christ!  bay,  have  been 

recently  built,  inclosing  the  vast  herds  of  Mifflin  Kenedy.  The  pros- 
perity of  this  region  rests  on  the  basis  of  quiet  occupation  of  the  stock- 
ranges  and  efficient  protection.  Where  local  irregularities  do  not  at  all 
affect  this  business  it  can  only  be  some  fatal  external  influence  which 
will  bring  ruin  on  men  thus  legitimately  engaged.  The  general  features 
of  horse-raising  do  not  differ  from  the  plan  pursued  with  regard  to  cat- 
tle, save  that  more  care  is  necessarily  taken  with  the  herds.  Needed  in 
large  numbers  for  continual  use,  the  herds  of  horses  are  generally  kept 
around  the  headquarters  of  the  owners,  and  are  thus  more  effectually 
])rotected.  As  large  numbers  of  horses  are  used  and  worn  out  in  the 

herding  of  cattle,  this  species  of  property  (although  a valuable  adjunct 

to  the  cattle  interest)  is  seldom  a source  of  income. 

The  commissioners,  having  endeavored  to  sketch  out  the  vast  extent 
of  the  interest  involved,  proceed  with  direct  reference  to  the  facts,  to 
an  examination  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  stock-raising- 
interests  of  the  Rio  Grande  frontier. 

Past  and  Present  Conditions. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  these  plains  were  covered  with 
vast  herds  of  cattle,  largely  increased  by  the  years  of  the  war,  as  the 
northern  market  was  closed,  and  cattle  for  the  confederacy  were  ob- 
tained from  Northern  and  Eastern  Texas.  The  evidence  of  all  the  ex- 
perts examined  before  the  commission  establishes  the  alarming  fact  that 
in  this  region  the  number  of  cattle  today  is  between  one-third  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  in  1866. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  cattle  in  Texas  is  33  1-3  per  cent  per  annum, 
as  shown  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  nearly  one  hundred  witnesses 
examined  before  the  commission,  embracing  experts  of  every  kind,  citi- 
zens disinterested,  and  parties  in  interest.  This  opinion  is  fully  confirmed 
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by  W.  G.  Kingsbury’s  “Essay  on  Cattle-Raising,”  report  third  annual 
fair  of  Texas  (page  41)  ; also  by  Major  Sweet’s  Pamphlet  (page  6)  ; also 
by  Texan  Almanac  (page  206). 

The  annual  sales  of  beef  cattle 'but  seldom,  if  ever,  exceed  one-half 
of  the  yearly  increase,  as  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  cows  are 
always  kept  for  breeding  purposes,  that  no  local  disease,  drought,  or  un- 
usual sales  have  occurred,  calculated  to  reduce  these  herds  below  their 
average  numbers ; and  the  records  of  these  counties  show  but  little,  if  any, 
complaint  of  local  cattle  stealing. 

Reply  of  Mexican  Commission. 

In  reply  to  the  assertions  made  by  the  Americans  relative  to  the 
marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  since  the  war,  the  Mexican  com- 
mission, re-enforcing  its  statements  by  a very  convincing  group  of  sta- 
tistics, admitted  that  the  cattle  in  Texas  had  suffered  some  reduction, 
which,  they  contended,  could  be  accounted  for  independent  of  any  con- 
nection with  the  cattle  thieves  in  Alexico.  Their  argument  follows : 

The  commercial  statistics  of  Texas,  copied  from  the  Texas  Almanac  for 

gives  the  following  results : 

Horned  cattle  exported  to  Galveston  and  Indianola  during  the  period  from 


September  i,  1871,  to  September  i,  1872 58,078 

From  Saluria,  during  the  same  period 24,461 

^ From  Corpus  3, 180 

Transported  to  Kansas  from  Caldwell,  from  May  ist 

to  November  ii,  1872 349,275 


Total  434,994 


d'his  table  does  not  include  the  cattle  exported  from  other  ports  of  Texas, 
nor  that  taken  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  not  passing  through  Caldwell, 
The  statistics  show  for  the  same  period,  i.  e..  from  September  i,  1871,  to 
August  31,  1872,  the  commerce  in  raw  hides  to  be  as  follows ; 


Exported  from  Galveston 407,931 

“ “ Corpus  Christi  85,297 

“ “ Rockport  10.240 

“ “ Arkansas  31,720 

“ “ Saluria  330,875 


I'otal  866,063 


In  this  is  not  included  the  hides  exported  from  other  ports,  nor  those  taken 
from  Shreveport  and  other  points  of  the  Colorado  River,  nor  those  employed  in 
manufactures  in  the  State,  nor  yet  the  excess  lying  at  the  ports,  which  have  not 
been  exported. 

These  exportations  have  not  been  habitual,  nor  is  there  any  notice  of  them 
previous  to  1866,  as  shown  by  the  statistics. 

'halving  for  example  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  Galveston,  we  arrive  at 
positive  conclusions.  In  the  mention  made  of  the  traffic  of  the  above  named 
port,  published  in  the  Texas  Almanac  for  1869  (pages  179-180),  are  contained  the 
two  following  paragraphs  : 

“Cattle. — In  no  year  previous  (1868)  has  there  been  so  much  activity  in  the 
•exportation  of  cattle  from  this  port,  as  at  present,  owing  to  large  herds  collected, 
the  great  facilit}^  for  embarkation,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  population, 
compelling  them  to  use  every  means  possible  to  avail  themselves  of  the  resources 
within  their  reach.  There  have  been  also  exportations  from  all  the  other  ports, 
and  those  transported  by  land  have  reached  an  unprecedented  number.” 

“Cattle  Hides. — The  exportation  from  this  port  for  the  year  amounts  to 
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205,000  hides,  and  almost  as  many  have  been  transported  from  the  other  ports 
of  the  State,  showing  an  increase  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent  over  any  previous  year.” 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  since  1868  the  exportation  of  cattle  and  hides 
from  Texas  has  assumed  unusual  activity,  and  has  continued  increasing,  as  will  he 
seen  from  the  following  notice  relative  to  the  port  of  Galveston  (d’exas  Almanac, 
1873,  page  39)  : 

Hides  exported  from  September  i,  1867,  to  August 

31,  1868  205,000 

From  1868  to  1869 294,802 

From  1869  to  1870 332,769 

From  1870  to  1871 371,925 

From  1871  to  1872 407,931 

This  unparalleled  development  of  the  commerce  has  not  been  peculiar  to 
Galveston,  but  general  to  all  the  ports  of  Texas,  and  is  established  by  the  fact 
that  the  general  exportation  of  hides  which  took  place  from  1867  to  1868  were 
calculated  at  four  hundred  thousand,  and  considered  as  an  extraordinary  num- 
Fer,  exceeding  that  of  any  previous  year.  This  is  less  than  half  the  number  of 
hides  exported  in  the  period  from  1871  to  1872.  In  other  words,  the  exportation 
of  cattle  hides  in  any  year  prior  to  1867  never  exceeded  200,000,  so  that  when  in 
1868  and  each  of  the  succeeding  years,  the  number  increased  until  it  showed  the 
large  figure  of  eight  hundred  and  seventv-six  thousand  and  seventy-three,  it 
produced  the  plain  conviction  that  since  1868  the  sales  had  been  unusual  and  the 
number  constantly  increasing. 

In  proportion  to  the  number  of  cattle  consumed,  the  production  has  been 
alarmingly  decreasing,  owing  to  the  prolonged  droughts  suffered  for  the  past 
three  years.  A great  many  witnesses,  proprietors  of  farms  in  'Texas,  especially 
in  the  region  between  Rio  Bravo  and  the  Nueces,  where  it  is  insisted  that  no 
droughts  have  occurred,  laborers  working  and  travelers  passing  through  that 
portion  all  testify  with  singular  uniformity  upon  this  point,  and  give  the  drought 
as  the  cause  for  the  mortality  amongst  the  cattle. 

'The  lack  of  rain  contributes  in  two  different  ways  to  produce  this  result. 
The  immediate  consequence  is  the  drying  up  of  the  springs  and  other  watering 
places.  As  soon  as  the  water  is  exhausted  the  cattle  begin  to  perish,  especially 
if  the  herds  are  large.  Although  there  are  places  where  these  springs  never 
dry,  and  where  water  is  plentiful,  the  pastures  become  exhausted,  and  the  cattle 
fall  off  in  flesh,  even  though  they  may  not  die.  The  result  of  this  is  that  dur- 
ing the  winter,  although  it  may  have  rained  previously,  the  cattle  are  unable  to 
resist  the  great  cold,  and  quickly  perish,  so  that  the  lack  of  pasture  is  felt  by 
causing  other  troubles,  to  which  the  cattle  become  a prey. 

From  year  to  year,  the  evil  has  increased,  the  drought  having  continued 

for  three  years,  the  effects  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  w’ater  in  one  year  is  again 

repeated,  falling  upon  cattle  not  yet  recovered  from  the  last  year’s  suffering. 

Thus  it  is  that  after  three  years'  drought,  so  great  a number  of  cattle  per- 
ished this  last  winter  (72-73)  that  some  entire  herds  were  sw'ept  away,  and  all 
are  more  or  less  diminished. 

(Then  follow  extracts  from  various  newspapers  of  Texas  which  confirm 
the  commission’s  contention  that  the  droughts  have  had  a serious’ effect  in  de- 
creasing the  cattle.) 

The  droughts  have  entailed  a double  injury,  not  only  causing  the  death  of 
cattle,  but  impeding  their  reproduction,  by  reason  of  their  meagreness  and  debility, 
caused  by  lack  of  sufficient  sustenance.  Thus  the  constant  removal  of  cattle 

to  Kansas  and  other  places  for  consumption,  the  mortality  among  them,  and 

the  dearth  of  reproduction  will  serve  to  explain  the  decrease  perceived  in  the 
cattle  in  Texas,  if  such  has  really  occurred,  without  recurring  to  so  extraordinary 
a cause  as  that  of  robberies,  committed  by  gangs  of  thieves  organized  in  iMexico. 

Thieves  Harbored  by  iMexico. 

The  (American)  commissioners  feel  fully  warranted  in  expressing' 
the  opinion  that  for  years  past,  especially  since  1866,  and  even  before, 
armed  bands  of  Mexicans  have  continually  employed  the  safe  refuge  of 
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an  adjoinino'  territory  and  the  nnfavoral)le  river  frontier  to  cross  from 
Mexico  into  Texas  in  strong  parties,  collect  and  drive  away  into  Mexico 
unnumbered  herds  of  cattle  from  this  region.  These  thieves  have,  with 
astonishing  boldness,  penetrated  at  times  lOO  miles  and  even  farther 
into  Texas,  and  by  day  and  night  have  carried  on  this  wholesale  plunder- 
ing, employing  force  and  intimidation  in  all  cases  where  resistance  or 
remonstrance  was  met  with.  Confederates  living  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  have  been  used  in  this  nefarious  trade,  while  honest  residents  have 
been  forced  to  keep  silence  or  fly. 

The  ]\[exican  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  (Bravo)  is  occupied  by  num- 
bers of  ranches,  furnishing  a convenient  rendezvous  for  these  marauders, 
from  whence  they  carry  on  openly  their  operations,  often  leading  to 
conflicts.  Pursuit  to  the  river  bank  in  many  cases  has  been  mocked  at ; 
the  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  customs  officers  and  inspectors  have  been 
jeered  at,  and  this  region  made  to  suffer  from  the  continual  scourge  of 
these  thieves.  The  butchers  of  the  frontier  jMexican  towns,  the  stock- 
dealers,  and  in  many  cases,  the  heads  of  the  various  ranches  on  the 
Mexican  side,  have  participated  in  the  profits,  encouraged  the  work,  and 
jmctected  the  offenders.  The  Mexican  local  authorities,  as  a rule,  civil 
and  military,  have  been  cognizant  of  these  outrages,  and  have  (with  one 
or  two  honorable  exceptions)  protected  the  offenders,  defeated  with 
technical  objections  attempts  at  recovery  of  the  stolen  property,  as- 
sisted in  maintaining  bands  of  thieves,  or  directly  and  openly  have  dealt 
in  the  plunder  or  appropriated  it  to  their  personal  uses.  In  all  cases 
coming  before  these  corrupt  officials,  thoroughly  acquainted  by  personal 
and  official  notification  and  public  notoriety  of  this  serious  and  con- 
tinual breach  of  international  rights,  they  have  either  protected  the  crimi- 
nal and  shared  with  him  the  property  stolen,  or  else  have  confessed  an 
inability  to  check  the  outrages  and  punish  the  offenders. 

Similar  Raids  Also  Originate  On  the  Texas  Side. 

The  Mexican  commission  opposed  these  assertions  with  apparentlv 
equally  well  supported  claims  that  many  well  known  raiders  had  tlieir 
headquarters  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  that  ^lexico  had 
to  suffer  from  their  depredations  and  the  loose  policing  of  the  border 
just  as  much  as  Texas. 

In  former  years,  there  had  also  been  transitor}"  organizations,  some  com- 
posed of  notorious  criminals,  whose  advent  on  the  Mexican  shore  was  always 
marked  by  pillage,  although  they  pretended  to  have  political  principles  to  defend, 
and  who  always  returned  after  a short  time  to  the  Lhiited  States  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  depredations.  To  this  class  belonged  the  bands  organized  three 
times  by  Jose  IMaria  Sanchez  Uresti.  in  Texas,  in  the  last  three  3^ears,  and  whom 
he  led  into  IMexico.  These  gangs  were  composed  of  thieves  famous  in  the  his- 
tory of  plunder  and  distinguished  for  kidnapping  and  other  crimes. 

They  entered  IMexico  as  regularly  organized  bands,  their  coming  was  ex- 
pected and  announced,  and  was  known  by  ever}^  one  on  the  Texan  shore.  They 
selected  a point  on  the  Bravo  river  from  whence  they  could  most  easily  and 
suddenly  attack  the  inoffensive  proprietors  or  secure  horses.  Some  of  the  stolen 
animals  were  recognized  in  Brownsville.  Amongst  the  comnanions  of  Uresti 
in  these  expeditions,  the  witnesses  recollect  Santiago  Nunez.  Julian  Rocha,  Zef- 
erino  Garcia.  IMarcario  Trevino,  Santiago  Sanchez,  Pedro  Cortes,  Geronimo 
Perez,  and  the  two  Lugos,  Pedro  and  Longinos,  as  criminals  and  accomplices  in 
the  robberies  of  cattle  and  horses  on  either  shore. 
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These  temporary  confederations  of  thieves  on  the  Texan  shore  were  doubt- 
less great  evils,  but  although  serious  enough,  they  were  but  fleeting.  The 
crime  once  committed  for  which  the  band  had  been  organized,  or  a certain  period 
having  passed,  they  disbanded.  The  gravest  cpiestion  of  all,  however,  and  the 
state  of  things  which  has  been  ruining  the  Mexican  frontier,  is  not  the  existence 

of  these  fleeting  bands,  but  the  organized  system  developed  since  1848,  for  the 

protection  of  horse  stealing  in  ]\Iexico.  . . . 

At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  traders  from  the  interior  of  Texas  come 
to  the  river  to  collect  droves  of  horses  stolen  from  iNIexico,  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, they  have  continued  their  illegal  traffic  without  molestation.  The  coming 
of  the  traders,  their  arrival  and  their  manner  of  dealing,  as  well  as  the  places- 
where  the  horses  are  congregated,  are  facts  well  known,  carrying  with  them  a 
certain  phase  of  notoriety;  so  it  is  not  possible  to  attribute  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  authorities  their  neglect  to  enforce  the  laws  and  put  a bar  to  these  crimes, 

by  restraining  the  robberies  committed  on  the  Texan  line,  under  this  guise,  to 

the  prejudice  of  ^Mexico. 

An  equally  well  known  and  notorious  fact  is  the  organization  of  robbers, 
who  have  existed,  and  still  remain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bravo,  engaging  in 
robberies  in  Mexico,  without  any  measures  having  been  employed  to  restrain 
them.  The  only  case  to  the  contrary  of  which  the  commission  has  cognizance, 
is  the  arrest  of  Thadeus  Rhodes,  in  1858,  and  from  information  given  at  the 
trial,  it  is  manifest  that  the  prosecution  of  Rhodes  by  the  authorities  of  the 
county  of  Hidalgo  was  not  so  much  for  the  depredations  of  which  he  was  con- 
victed, but  on  account  of  the  threats  made  by  the  band  against  Judge  George. 
After  all,  these  proceedings  amounted  to  nothing  in  the  end ; for  soon  after  his 
arrest,  Rhodes  managed  to  escape,  and  since  then  he  has  not  l)een  disturbed. 

In  fact  there  never  has  been  a single  voluntary  prosecution  on  the  part  of 
authorities  against  the  originators  of  robberies  committed  in  IMexico  and  planned 
in  United  States  Territory,  nor  of  those  who  had  fled  thither  with  the  products 
of  their  rapacity,  much  less  against  those  who  shamelessly  trade  in  stolen  goods. 
On  the  contrary,  the  instigators  and  their  tools  can  dedicate  themselves  with 
all  impunity  to  their  criminal  traffic,  fearless  of  any  ])ractical  intervention  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities,  unless,  indeed,  some  complainant  asks  for  redress  and 
support,  which  support,  if  extended,  is  generally  accompanied  by  circumstances 
of  unusual  difficult}^  for  any  action  in  individual  cases.  . . . 

Since  1848  to  the  present,  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  years,  there  has  ex- 
isted in  Texas  the  trade  in  goods  stolen  in  iMexico,  without  the  attempt  at  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  punish  the  offenders  of  the  law  in  this 
illicit  traffic.  During  this  same  period,  the  collection  of  droves  of  animals  at 
certain  periods  of  each  year  along  the  whole  American  line  has  been  permitted, 
with  the  knowledge  that  these  animals  were  stolen  from  Mexican  territory. 
Finally,  there  had  been  tolerated  the  public  organization  of  bands  of  robbers, 
who  under  the  patronage  of  influential  persons,  have  gone  to  ^Mexico  to  steal  for 
the  benefit  of  their  patrons. 

The  neglect  of  the  public  authorities  is  shown  by  tbe  lack  of  a police  force 
and  other  preventive  measures  to  impede  the  combinations  of  the  robbers  in 
Texas  and  the  conspiracies  entered  into  for  the  perpetration  of  crime  in  ]\Iexico, 
and  that  out  of  two  laws,'  the  upright  spirit  of  which  is  recognized  by  the  com- 
mission, they  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  apply  them  effectually,  or  have 
used  some  active  means  for  rescuing  the  property  after  the  committal  of  the 
crime. 

Cortina. 

The  local  authorities  of  Matamoras,  continues  the  report  of  the 
American  commission,  Alier,  Ra,:^clad, 'Camaroo,  and  other  frontier  Alexi- 
can  towns  have  been  repeatedly  notified  of  these  complications ; the 
United  States  and  Alexican  military  authorities  have  corresponded 
thereon;  the  supreme  government  of  Afexico  has  been  duly  apprised  of 
the  state  of  the  border  by  earnest  correspondence  of  United  States  civil 
and  m.ilitary  authorities,  transmitted  through  the  American  minister,  to 
which  attention  is  specially  called ; and  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
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sinners,  with  tlie  excc])tion  of  the  tardy  recall  of  General  Jiian  X.  Cor- 
tina (in  Afarcli,  1872),  no  step  tending  toward  an  amicable  and  honest 
vindication  of  the  Alcxican  people  has  been  taken;  while  to  evince  her 
i>ood  faith  and  earnest  desire  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  state 
of  I'exas  has  lately  organized  and  maintained  a system  of  cattle  and 
hide  inspections,  in  which  undertaking;  she  is  ably  seconded  by  the  Stock 
Raisers’  Association  of  Western  Texas.  Private  parties  have  appointed 
local  agents  to  protect  their  interests,  the  local  press  has  appealed  inef- 
fectually to  the  reason  of  the  Mexicans,  and  called  in  vain  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws. 

That  the  action  of  the  local  Mexican  authorities  has  been  charac- 
terized by  duplicity,  connivance  at  fraud,  or  a complete  subserviency  to 
a corrupt  military  rule,  there  seems  to  be  hut  little  room  left  for  doubt ; 
while  the  records  of  the  military  authorities  of  Mexico,  occupying  the 
frontier  (especiall}'  tiie  rci^iinc  of  General  Juan  Nepomucene  Cortina 
from  1870  to  1872),  is  one  which  calls  for  immediate  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Mexican  government  in  disavowing  the  acts,  disgracing  the  of- 
fenders, and  effecting  with  the  victims  of  these  highhanded  outrages 
such  an  adjustment  of  their  claims  as  impartial  justice  requires. 

Under  the  trving  circumstances  of  being  confronted  on  the  opposite 
hank  of  the  Rio  Grande  by  a foreign  army,  which  has  given  protection 
for  a series  of  years  to  the  invaders  of  American  territory,  the  United 
States  has  through  its  oificers  kept  peace,  preserved  neutrality,  and 
acted  with  candor  and  justice,  mindful  for  its  long-established  friendly 
feeling  for  a sister  republic.  The  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  has  al- 
ways been  sought  as  a base  for  insurrectionarv  operations  against  the 
ephemeral  governments  of  Mexico  and  -the  United  States  has  in  ah 
cases  acted  with  commendable  promptness  in  maintaining  strict  neutrality. 

While  the  United  States  has  improved  every  opportunitv' to  execute 
in  orood  faith  her  treaty  obligations  and  settle  on  an  equitable  and  just 
basis  all  existing  diftVrences  with  the  republic  of  JMexico,  and  the  State 
of  Texas  has  taxed  her  treasury  to  execute  laws  unnecessary  save  to 
renel  the  invasion  of  her  territory  bv  Mexican  outlaws  who  have  made 
life  and  prepertv  unsafe  on  her  soil — the  theatre  of  their  cold-blooded 
and  brutal  murders,  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  commission  war- 
rants the  conclusion  that  the  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
government  touching  her  international  obligations  and  the  condition  of 
affairs  on  her  northern  frontier,  has  been  studied. 

Description  of  Cattle-Stealing,  by  American  Commission. 

The  testimony  in  the  possession  of  the  commission  bearing  on  the 
onerations  of  the  cattle-thieves  infesting  the  hanks  of  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande,  shows  a total  loss  of  $27,859,363.97,'  including  stock  stolen, 
personal  outrages,  and  the  destruction  and  spoliation  of  other  property. 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  territory  on  which  these  depre- 
dations have  been  committed  for  so  many  vears  past  offer  facilities  for 
the  commission  of  crime  to  an  extent  not  to  he  found  in  any  other  part  of 
this  county.  Expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  cattle-stealing  in  Texas  have 
generallv  been  organized  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the 
stale  of  Tamaulipas,  although  not  unfrequently,  as  a change  of  base. 
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in  the  State  of  Coahuila.  The  men  engaged  in  this  work  are  Mexicans, 
well  mounted,  carrying  fire-arms  of  the  most  approved  pattern,  and  not 
imfreqnently  belong  to  the  regular  army  of  Mexico. 

Thoroughly  acclimated  and  accustomed  to  the  hardships  and  ex- 
posure incident  to  a frontier  life,  these  bands,  mounted,  armed,  and 
provisioned  for  the  expedition,  have  but  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  a journey  of  from  one  to  three  days  before  them,  often 
without  water  for  man  or  beast,  ere  they  reach  the  grazing  regions  of 
the  Xueces,  and  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  to  be  found  in  that  valley. 
Svstematic  in  all  their  movements,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
routes  of  travel  and  the  water-holes  leading  to  the  grass  regions,  these 
bands,  when  ready,  lose  no  time  in  dividing-  themselves  into  squads, 
averaging  five  or  more,  according  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  them, 
and,  crossing  at  different  points  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a stream  whose 
sinuosities  describe  every  point  of  the  compass, ^ they  enter  the  dense 
mesquite  fringing  its  bank,  and  emerge  from  it  into  the  highways,  or  con- 
tinue on  their  journey  under  its  cover,  as  may  best  suit  their  purpose, 
until  they  reach  the  place  of  rendezvous  designated  by  scouts  previously 
sent  out. 

Having  made  their  selection  of  cattle  from  the  herds  not  unfrequently 
to  the  number  of  sixteen  hundred,  according  to  their  necessities  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  no  time  is  lost  in  pushing  them  without  rest 
under  the  cover  of  night  (or  in  open  day  if  strong  enough  to  resist  attack  ) 
to  the  river,  a point  having  been  previously  designated  for  this  purpose, 
at  which  they  are  met  by  confederates  coming  from  the  Mexican  bank, 
with  every  facility,  including  decoy  cattle,  boats,  etc.,  for  the  rapid  tran- 
sit of  their  booty  to  the  Mexican  soil,  where  it  is  used  by  the  Mexican 
army,  disposed  of  to  the  butchers  of  Matamoras,  Mier,  and  Camargo, 
sold  in  open  market  for  the  benefit  of  the  thieves,  or,  after  being  re- 
branded, used  to  stock  the  ranches  of  the  Mexican  frontier.  The  cross- 
ing of  these  bands  of  IMexicans  in  small  squads  into  Texas  attracts 
no  attention  there,  for  T is  within  the  bounds  of  the  probabilities  of  the 
case  to  estimate  the  ^Mexicans  as  composing  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  frontier  of  Western  Texas. 

The  expedients  resorted  to  by  these  thieves  to  avoid  detection,  and 
more  especially  the  dissemination  of  such  information  as  would  enable 
stock-raisers  to  organize  and  pursue  them,  varies  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  their  situation.  localities  where  cattle  are  being  selected 
from  herds  have  every  approach,  used  for  miles  around,  guarded  with 
members  of  these  bands,  who  in  various  ingenious  ways  succeed  in 
warning  off  passers-by,  not  unusually  taking  life  to  accomplish  their 
purpose. 

Where  the  distance  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  occupy 
more  than  one  day  or  night,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  driving  the  stolen 
cattle  to  the  river,  they  are  corralled  at  some  unfrequented  point  on 
the  way.  and  pickets  thrown  out  for  miles  around  as  additional  safe- 
guards against  surprise.  Instances  have  occurred  where  private  resi- 
dences, situated  on  the  route  traveled  by  these  bands,  have  been  placed 
under  guard  to  prevent  information  of  the  movements  of  the  thieves  from 
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bein"  known  until  the  stolen  cattle  had  been  driven  a sufficient  distance 
to  make  successful  pursuit  impossilde. 

With  the  posts  occupied  by  the  United  States  forces  on  this  ex- 
tensive frontier,  in  some  instances  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  and  Generally 
garrisoned  by  infantry,  with  not  more  than  one  sheriff  to  every  fifty 
miles  of  the  territory  exposed  to  these  incursions,  the  facility  with 
whicli  these  bands  have  carried  on  their  operations  for  so  many  years, 
in  defiance  of  all  authority,  should  no  longer  be  wondered  at. 

Resume  by  the  American  Commission. 

In  giving  a resume  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  commission 
touching  the  disorders  on  the  frontier,  we  trace  their  cause  primarily  to 
the  effete  and  corrupt,  and,  in  many  instances,  powerless  local  civil  au- 
thorities of  Northern  IMexico,  th.e  almost  universal  demoralization  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  lUexican  frontier,  the  supremacy  of  a corrupt 
and  overbearing  military  influence,  giving  form  and  aid  to  the  lawless  ex- 
])editions  that  have  been  set  on  foot  in  Mexico  for  years  past  to  invade 
and  plunder  the  exposed  frontier  of  Western  Texas,  the  unfriendly  leg- 
islation on  the  part  of  the  law-making  ]Dower  of  the  republic  of  ^Mexico, 
which  has  made  the  Zona  Libra,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a 
depot  on  our  immediate  line  for  the  reception  of  goods,  duty  free,  to  be 
smuggled  over  our  borders,  with  the  annual  loss  to  us  of  millionis  of 
revenue,  or  the  alternative  of  studding  this  portion  of  our  western  boun- 
dary wdth  an  expensive  army  of  customs-inspectors.  The  establishment 
of  this  '‘free  zone”  per  sc  militated  against  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  United  States;  and  when  followed  up  by  the  appointment  of  Briga- 
dier-General Juan  N^.  Cortina  to  the  command  of  the  line  of  the  Bravo, 
in  1870,  where  he  remained  in  command  until  March,  1872,  the  terror 
of  the  residents  of  the  Texan  frontier,  and  the  aider  and  participant  in 
a series  of  lawless  acts,  the  action  of  the  Mexican  authorities  in  this 
regard  can  only  Ije  interpreted  as  a direct  blow  at  the  commerce  of  our 
western  frontier ; and  the  maintenance  of  a military  force  there,  under 
the  leadership  of  a commander  whose  career  for  murder,  arson,  and 
robbery  finds  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  crime,  and  whose  retention  in 
the  command  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Mexico  puts  in  evidence  the  in- 
ability of  the  ^Mexican  government  to  cope  Avith  this  outlaw  and  his 
followers,  or  else  his  assignment  to  this  position  by  his  government  for 
the  performance  of  a work  which  had  for  its  object  the  annihilation  of 
the  connnercial  and  industrial  interests  of  our  southwestern  frontier. 

The  ^lexical!  Commission’s  View  of  Conditions. 

In  the  examination  of  the  relations  between  the  frontiers  since  1848,  the 
first  striking  point  is  the  system  of  cattle  thieves.  During  the  Texan  war  and 
afterwards,  in  fact  up  to  1848.  horse  and  cattle  stealing  increased  to  so  great  an 
extent,  in  the  district  north  of  Rio  Bravo  to  Nueces,  as  to  almost  depopulate  the 
country  hy  ridding  the  inhabitant;;,  of  their  .stock. 

Bands  of  Americans.  Texans,  IMexicans.  and  Indians,  in  a few  years,  ex- 
hausted the  wealth  of  that  region.  The  settlers  were  few  in  number,  and  lacked 
the  vigilance  of  either  the  Mexican  or  Texan  authorities,  so  that  they  not  only 
lost  their  wealth,  but  gave  scope  to  a degree  of  license  and  immorality  of  itself 
dangerous  and  degrading.  The  early  emigrants  to  that  part  of  Texas  did  noth- 
ing towards  correcting  this  state  of  things,  but,  on  the  contrary,  aggravated  the 
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evil,  for  they  were  not  themselves  noted  for  rectitude  or  sobriety.  It  was  the 
refuge  of  criminals  flying  from  justice  in  iMexico ; adventurers  from  the  United 
States,  who  sought  a fortune,  unscrupulous  of  the  means  of  procuring  it ; and 
vagrants  from  all  parts  of  the  State  of  Texas,  hoping,  in  the  shadow  of  exist- 
ing disorganization  and  lawlessness,  to  escape  punishment  for  their  crimes.  Under 
this  head  the  commission  does  not  class  all  the  early  emigrants  to  Southwestern 
Texas  since  1848.  Far  from  this;  it  acknowledges  in  many  of  them  the  highest 
moral  standard,  but,  compared  with  the  mass,  they  constituted  but  a small  pro- 
portion. too  small  to  give  tone  to  that  class  of  people,  and  check  the  characteris- 
tic lawlessness  of  the  district. 

The  direct  causes  of  the  ruling  demoralization  on  the  American  bank  of  the 
Rio  Bravo  are  four,  viz. ; d'he  practice  of  cattle  stealing,  dating  as  far  back  as 
1848,  on  ]\Iexica*n  soil  for  Texas,  under  the  protection  and  connivance  of  citi- 
zens and  residents  of  the  United  States  ; the  organizing  of  armed  forces  on  both 
frontiers  during  the  Confederate  war  by  agents  of  the  United  States  government 
to  combat  the  Texan  forces ; the  driving  of  large  droves  of  stolen  cattle,  col- 
lected on  the  pastures,  during  the  Confederate  war,  by  Americans,  wht)  took 
into  their  service  a large  body  of  men  with  a view  to  commit  those  depreda- 
tions ; the  appointing  of  commissions  by  the  commanders  of  the  United  States 
forces,  on  both  occasions  of  the  occupation  of  Brownsville,  in  order  that  said 
commissions  should  go  to  the  pastures  on  the  Bravo  and  the  Nueces  to  take 
the  cattle  which  was  said  to  be  confiscated  to  the  Confederates. 

d'he  first  cause  was  anterior  to  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  existence  of  a mass  of  immoral  people  who  would  not  lose  the  op- 
])ortunity  to  commit  in  Texas  the  crimes  of  which  IMexico  had  been  the  victim  up 
to  that  date.  The  other  causes  require  greater  explanation. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  United  States,  efforts  were  made  to 
force  the  Mexicans  living  in  Texas,  whether  or  not  they  had  American  citizen- 
ship, to  take  a part  in  favor  of  the  Confederates.  Either  on  account  of  their 
dislike  to  the  Confederate  cause,  or  on  account  of  their  living  amongst  its  de- 
fenders, those  very  persons  from  whom  they  had  received  so  many  vexations,  the 
fact  is  the  great  majority  of  the  ^Mexicans  presented  an  absolute  resistance,  and  it 
was  only  a small  number  who  joined  the  Confederates.  The  rest  found  themselves 
persecuted  and  more  oppressed  than  ordinary,  the  most  remarkable  event  being 
the  raid  by  the  Confederates  on  Rancho  Clareno,  Zapata  county,  Texas,  in  April, 
1861,  in  which  raid  several  inoffensive  inhabitants  were  assassinated. 

By  cause  of  these  persecutions,  the  INlexican  inhabitants  of  Texas  took  refuge 
on  the  Mexican  frontier,  abandoning  their  interests  and  property.  The  agents  of 
the  United  States  government  conceived  that  a powerful  ally  could  be  found 
in  those  inhabitants,  on  account  of  the  past  oppressions  and  the  hatred  of  the 
present,  and  they  tried  to  utilize  it.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  organizing  of 
bodies  of  men  on  ^Mexican  soil  took  place,  at  the  expense  and  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  into  Texas  to  give  hostilities  to  the 
Confederates.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  bitter  discussions  carried  on  for  this 
reason,  between  the  authorities  of  the  Confederation  and  IMexico. 

During  the  Confederate  war,  a large  number  of  cattle  were  abandoned.  The 
Mexicans  left  their  property  and  took  refuge  on  this  side  of  the  river,  some 
enlisting  in  the  army.  iNlany  persons  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
brand  all  the  young  cattle  they  could  secure,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  great  wealth  in  stock,  when  it  was  a notorious  fact 
that  they  had  not  a single  head  of  neat  cattle  or  horse  when  the  war  began,  or 
their  stock  was  very  reduced.  But  said  circumstances  were  utilized  besides  in 
another  manner.  In  the  state  of  abandonment  in  which  cattle  were  left,  several 
individuals,  some  of  whom  are  proprietors  to-day,  or  were  so  at  that  time,  took 
into  their  service  great  numbers  of  people.  These  entered  the  pastures,  made 
large  collections  of  cattle,  separating  all  the  heads  that  suited  them,  regardless 
of  their  brands,  and  formed  droves  which  they  transported  to  the  Rio  Bravo, 
where  they  sold  them  on  both  banks.  Amongst  others  who  acted  in  this  manner 
were  the  Wrights,  of  Banquette  Ranche,  Texas.  Billy  ]\Tann  and  Patrick  Quinn. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Confederate  war,  the  evil  increased ; during  said 
war  the  Texas  forces  had  committed  many  depredations:  several  of  their  offi- 
cers transported  cattle  to  Alatamoros  for  sale,  amongst  whom  was  William  D. 
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'I'homas  f known  as  Thomas  Colorado).  \Vhcn  the  war  was  over  and  the  forces 
were  dishanded,  a large  nnmher  of  people  were  left  without  any  occupation,  and 
the  hands  who  used  to  bring  stolen  cattle  to  the  hanks  of  the  river  increased. 
'Phe  Wrights  had  the  largest  force  under  them.  Sometimes  William  D.  Thomas, 
Billy  Mann,  Patrick  Quinn,  and  others,  would  combine  with  them,  and  others, 
each  wo'iild  act  of  his  own  account.  The  Wrights  were  dedicated  to  this  trade 
up  to  T(S66,  this  at  least  heinar  the  last  year  that  one  of  them  made  sale  of  cattle 
in  Matamorcs,  according  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commission. 

The  rci)ort  of  the  Afexican  commission  contains  a very  complete  dis- 
ctission  of  the  relations  between  Mexicans  and  Americans  in  Texas  since 
the  Mexican  war.  There  can  be  no  cjiiestion  that  race  antipathies  entered 
into  the  difficulties  described  in  this  chapter;  also  that  in  some  respects 
the  history  of  these  border  difficulties  is  a continuance  of  the  Cart  and 
Cortina  ''wars”  during-  the  fifties.  Referring  to  the  Cart  War  troubles 
in  their  bearino-  upon  the  matters  of  more  recent  prevalence,  the  com- 
mission’s lanoua^e  can  thus  be  summarized. 

Ho.stility  Against  Mexicans  Since  1857. 

The  residents  of  Uvalde  county,  Texas,  in  September,  1857,  passed  several 
resolutions,  prohibiting  all  IMexicans  from  traveling  through  the  country  except 
under  a passnort  granted  by  some  American  authority.  At  Goliad,  several  IMexi- 
cans  were  killed  because  it  was  supposed  that  they  had  driven  their  carts  on  the 
iniblic  road. 

On  the  TJth  and  19th  of  October,  the  ATexican  Legation  at  Washington  ad- 
dressed the  United  States  Government  a statement  of  these  facts.  (Previously  men- 
tioned : see  Cart  War.) 

Governor  Pease,  on  the  nth  of  November,  1857,  sent  a message  to  the 
Texas  Legislature.  In  it  he  stated  that  . . . nroofs  had  also  been  received  that 

a combination  had  been  formed  in  several  counties  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
these  same  acts  of  violence  against  citizens  of  Mexican  origin,  so  long  as  they 
contim’ed  to  transport  goods  by  those  roads. 

The  Governor  continues  by  stating  the  measures  adopted  bv  him  for  sup- 
nre.ssing  and  punishing  such  outraees.  He  states  that  he  proceeded  to  San  An- 
tonio for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  measures  had  been  taken  for  the 
arrest  of  the  aggressors  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  occurrences,  to 
which  end  he  had  conferences  with  several  citizens  at  Bexar.  The  result  of 
these  conferences  convinced  him  that  no  measures  had  been  taken  or  probably 
would  be  taken  for  the  arrest  of  the  guilty  parties,  or  the  prevention  of  similar 
attacks.  That  in  fact  combinations  of  the  kind  mentioned  did  exist,  and  that 
they  had  been  the  origin  of  repeated  assaults  upon  the  persons  and  property  of 
^lexicans  who  traveled  over  those  roads.  That  in  several  of  the  border  counties 
there  prevailed  a deep  feeling  of  animosity  towards  the  Mexicans,  and  that  there 
was  imminent  danger  of  attacks  and  of  retaliation  being  made  by  them,  which  if 
once  begun  woi;]d  inevitably  bring  about  a war  of  races. 

The  followinp-  paragraph  of  the  same  message  shows  how  inexcusable  these 
outrages  were ; “We  have  a large  Mexican  population  in  our  western  counties, 
among  which  are  very  many  who  have  been  carefully  educated,  and  who  have  ren- 
dered important  services  to  the  country  in  the  days  of  her  tribulation.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  there  are  some  bad  characters  amongst  this  class  of  citizens,  but 
tbe  great  mass  of  them  are  as  orderly  and  law-abiding  as  any  class  in  the  state. 
They  cheerfully  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
the  p’-ntection  of  the  laws  in  anv  honest  calling  which  they  may  choose  to  select.’' 

d'he  condition  of  the  Mexican  population  residing  in  Texas  has  changed  but 
little  since  1857.  Governor  Pease’s  message  to  the  Texas  legislature  that  year  ex- 
poses and  explains  the  reason  of  revolts  such  as  the  one  which  occurred  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Bravo  under  Cortina  in  1859. 

A large  portion  of  the  disturbances  \Adiich  occurred  between  the  Bravo  and 
Nueces  river  is  attributable  to  the  persecutions  suffered  by  the  Mexicans  residing 
there ; persecutions  which  have  engendered  the  most  profound  hatred  between 
the  races. 
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The  Mexican  Commission  described  the  state  of  disorder  in  Texas, 
retiecting  serionsh'  on  the  charges  made  that  the  troubles  originated  from 
the  Alexican  side  of  border. 

But  the  evils  which  seem  to  be  the  base-work  of  the  Stock  Raisers’  Associa- 
tion of  Western  Texas,  are  not  the  worst  phases  of  the  cpiestion,  and  probably 
they  do  not  know  all  their  details,  which  differ  according  to  the  localities  in 
which  the  frauds  are  perpetrated.  All  these  varieties  the  commission  have  care- 
fully weighed,  and  will  here  specify  what  they  discovered  very  lately  in  the 
county  of  Kerr.  The  bandits  who  have  a refuge  there  dress  like  Indians,  when 
sallying  forth  to  rob  and  assassinate  in  all  directions;  and  they  were,  under  this 
disguise,  engaged  in  the  robbery  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  jury  who-  made  this 
declaration  after  careful  investigations,  did  not  include  it  in  their  report,  al- 
though it  was  not  doubted  that  the  persons  engaged  in  the  scandalous  trade 
with  New  iMexico  found  allies  in  the  banditti  of  Kerr. 

The  present  condition  of  Kerr  county,  the  civil  authorities  of  which  are 
unable  to  defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  thieves  and  murderers,  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  Weekly  Express  of  October  2 (1872), 
from  that  county,  contains  the  following  statement : 

‘‘For  several  years,  Kerr  has  been  the  point  of  union  of  criminals,  who 
are  compelled  to  flee  from  other  places,  and  who  devote  themselves  there  to  their 
profession.” 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  a company  of  cavalry,  by  command  of 
General  Augur,  marched  to  Kerr  to  preserve  peace,  but  notwithstanding  this, 
a correspondent  of  the  Daily  Herald  wrote  from  that  county,  the  nest  of  the 
criminals,  an  article  published  August  20th.  as  follows : 

“We  maintain  that  the  only  solution  to  the  question  of  the  defense  of  the 
frontier,  is  the  establishment  of  our  line  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  the  Sierra  Madre.” 

Previous  to  this,  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  the  Weekly  Express,  of 
San  Antonio,  published  an  article  stating  that  the  counties  of  De  Witt,  Goliad, 
Karnes,  Victoria,  and  others  were  infested  with  bands  of  robbers  and  highway- 
men,— 

“Because  the  authorities  are  incapable  of  restraining  them.  And  wdiat  do 
we  see  in  Kerri*  The  citizens  of  that  place,  in  order  to  defend  thejr  lives  and 
propert}q  are  compelled  to  neglect  their  business  and  organize  themselves  into 
companies  of  militia.  What  a state  of  society  is  this!  Is  the  law  a dead  letter? 

In  some  other  parts  of  the  state,  the  court  houses  have  been  burned  and  the 

towns  pillaged  by  bands  of  armed  criminals.” 

Some  time  later,  on  the  4th  of  September,  the  same  paper,  in  referring  to 
De  Witt  county,  remarked  that  there  exi.sted  there  two  large  bands,  well  armed, 
who  threatened  the  public  tranquillity,  and  that  the  sheriff,  through  either  fear 
or  inability,  was  unable  to  cope  with  them ; the  article  concluded  as  follows : 

“This  condition  of  things  is  not  peculiar  to  the  county  of  De  Witt;  it  is 
the  same  throughout  the  state,  and  is  the  result  of  the  abolition  of  the  state 
police.” 

The  state  of  affairs  described  by  the  new'spapers  as  general*  throughout  the 

state  of  Texas,  was  also  alluded  to  in  the  Daily  Herald,  of  San  Antonio,  of  the 

31st  of  ^lay,  relating  that  iMartin  S.  Culver,  of  Corpus  Christi,  had  been  in  the 
office,  on  that  date,  and  had  said  : 

“I  am  the  bearer  of  s\vorn  affidavits  and  statements  of  a great  many  of 
the  most  honorable  persons,  showing  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  robbed, 
nor  by  persons  who  reside  on  the  other  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  by  people 
living  on  tins  side.  The  chief  of  the  band  conducted  a train  of  seven  cars 
in  which  the  hides  of  the  animals  they  had  stolen  were  openly  conveyed  to  a 
rancho,  and  that  in  view  of  such  acts  it  was  absurd  to  even  suggest  that  the 
thieves  came  from  Mexico.” 

About  tbe  same  time,  a band  of  Americans  and  IMexican  Texans  made  an 
assault  upon  Corpus  Christi,  according  to  a publication  in  the  Galveston  Ncivs 
of  the  6th  of  July  last  (1872). 

Martin  S.  Culver,  one  of  the  claimants  against  Mexico,  before  the  Amer- 
ican commission,  on  account  of  cattle  said  to  have  been  stolen  by  the  Mexicans, 
\ ol.  I.  IG 
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has  daniagcd  his  claim  by  the  ])etition  which  he  has  presented  to  the  governor  of 
d'exas,  asking  protection  against  the  thieves  who  live  in  lexas,  and  not  in  Mexico; 
he  innst  he  aware  that  he  has  prejudiced  his  own  claim  and  that  of  his  com- 
panions, hut  very  likely  preferred  this  to  seeing  his  ruin  consummated  by  the 
legion  of  banditti  who  were  quartered  there. 

Still  greater  disorders  have  occurred  in  other  counties.  The  county  of  Dim- 
mitt,  for  instance,  which  is  situated  on  the  Rio  Grande,  north  of  Webb  and  south 
of  Maverick,  the  inhabitants  are  for  the  greater  part  thieves  and  murderers, 
d'he  stealing  of  horses  is  committed  by  them  in  the  most  bare-faced  manner; 
they  hire  escaped  prisoners  from  the  jails  in  Mexico,  and  employ  them  in  steal- 
ing horses  from  IMexico,  and  not  content  with  this,  they  murder  the  Mexican 
trA’elers  who  stop  at  their  ranchos  to  sell  horses,  take  possession  of  the  animals, 
and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  their  guilt  in  the  face  of  the  populace,  who  are  well 
aw'are  of  the  manner  in  which  such  property  is  acquired. 

Some  of  these  bandits  have  crossed  over  into  Mexican  towns,  contracted 
for  valuable  horses,  and  the  owmers,  on  going  to  leave  the  animals  at  Carrizo, 
Dimmitt  county,  have  been  murdered.  These  banditti  appear  as  claimants  against 
Mexico  for  large  sums  on  account  of  cattle  said  to  have  been  stolen  by  Mexican 
citizens  and  soldiery  directly  and  indirectly  under  ])rotection  of  the  Mexican 
authorities,  d'he  investigations  pursued  have  done  nothing  less  than  demonstrate 
the  double  robbery  which  the  inhabitants  of  Carrizo  have  been  indulging  in ; first 
by  sale  of  animals  of  all  kinds  of  brands,  and  then,  after  having  aided  in  the 
transportation  of  cattle  across  the  Rio  Grande  at  points  not  authorized  by  law, 
they  receive  the  animals  again  as  stolen  property  whenever  the  ‘Mexican  author- 
ities have  voluntarily  rescued  them  from  the  thieves. 

It  has  been  said  of  these  inhabitants  of  Texas,  by  their  fellow-citizens  who 
know'  them  well,  and  are  aceiuainted  with  their  habits  and  mode  of  living,  that 
all  the  crimes  of  which  they  are  accused  can  well  be  believed,  because  they  are 
quite  capable  of  any  crime  in  the  calendar.  They  w^ere  the  first  who  introduced 
cattle  into  Mexico  for  sale,  and  they  are  the  ones  w'ho  have  continued  the  traffic. 
The  fact  of  being  a stock  raiser  in  Texas  is  a passport  for  robbery,  as  one  wdio 
sells  animals  belonging  to  another  is  not  considered  a thief  provided  he  is  also 
an  owner,  and  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  the  sale  of  large  lots  of  cattle 
in  w'hich  there  is  not  a single  animal  belonging  to  the  vendor. 

It  is  an  old  habit  in  a certain  rancho  that  some  of  the  stock  raisers  them- 
selves. or  the  IMexicans  whom  they  employ,  drive  in  large  herds  of  cattle,  formed 
of  animals  from  Leona,  IMedina,  Frio  and  las  Nueces,  and  divide  the  profits  after 
the  sales  are  made. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed,  that  wdien  the  thieves  have  been  appre- 
hended wdth  cattle  stolen  from  the  above-named  ranchos,  and  escaped  from  the 
jails  in  IMexico,  they  seek  refuge  in  the  aforementioned  county,  where  they  live 
as  herdsmen  to  the  stock  raisers,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  these  very  stockf 
raisers,  on  recovering  the  stolen  cattle,  have  seen  them  in  irons  in  the  prisons  of 
IMexico. 

These  acts,  which  are  referred  to  amongst  the  many  that  have  been  proved 
l)y  means  of  the  investigations  instituted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
are  sufficient  to  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  demoralization  on  .the  opposite 
shore.  Nor  is  there  any  intention  to  deny  that  it  also  exi.sts,  in  a measure,  on 
the  Mexican  bank;  it  certainly  exists  in  the  majority  of  the  places,  but,  unlike 
the  case  in  Texas,  criminals  do  not  control  the  towns,  intimidate  the  action  of 
justice,  nor  are  the  headquarters  of  their  machinations  established  in  Mexico. 

It  has  already  been  shown  of  wdiat  these  banditti  are  capable.  Kerr  county 
alone,  whose  nearest  point  is  situated  forty  leagues  from  the  Rio  Grande,  gives 
ample  food  for  thought  and  deep  reflection  in  the  late  horrible  acts  committed 
there,  not  only  on  account  of  the  criminality  of  the  principal  actors,  but  because 
of  the  demoralization  existing  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  banditti 
are  not  afraid  to  live  amongst  them;  on  the  contrary,  they  attended  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  jury  w’hich  sat  in  the  case  of  IMadison,  who  was  murdered  in 
order  that  his  house  might  be  appropriated  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  band 
who  had  fancied  it.  So  great,  indeed,  was  their  confidence  that  most  of  them 
sent  for  their  families.  These  details  prove  that  there  w^ere  intimate  relations 
and  a life  in  common  between  the  banditti  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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county,  where  they  first  engaged  in  the  stealing  of  hides  and  the  transportation  of 
cattle,  and  then  perpetrated  other  atrocities  in  the  counties  of  Brown,  Medina, 
Boerne,  Sabinal,  Pedgrnales,  and  other  points,  it  having  been  clearly  proved 
that  for  five  or  more  }^ears  they  had  been  committing  these  depredations. 

'['he  same  person  who,  in  the  month  of  July,  informed  the  Daily  Herald 
of  the  acts  of  the  banditti  whilst  disguised  as  Indians,  wrote  on  May  3rd : “that 

there  had  been  incursions  of  Kickapoos,  Lipans,  Seminoles,  &c.,  with  their  not 
less  brutal  allies,  the  Mexican  Greasers,  to  whom  the  assassination  of  the  Terry 
family  Avas  attributed.”  This  family,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  and  reported 
by  the  same  correspondent,  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  disguised  banditti  who  in- 
fested Kerr,  and  who  Avere  not  in  reality  the  Kickapoos.  Lipans.  Seminoles,  and 
their  allies  the  [Mexican  Greasers.  Thus  is  truth  perverted,  and  thus  she  punishes 
those  Avho  belie  her,  discovering  their  guilt  at  once,  condemning  them  out  of 
their  oavu  mouths,  and  branding  them  as  inconsistent  and  destitute  of  common 
judgment. 

.Lnd  in  order  to  make  the  calumny  more  glaring,  it  A\dll  be  well  to  copy  the 
letter  Avhich  this  same  Avriter  caused  to  be  published  on  the  17th  of  July  last, 
two  months  after  he  had  furnished  the  preA'ious  information  : 

“Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  a great  part 
of  the  depredations  attributed  to  the  Indians  Avere  committed  by  Avhite  men, 
but  there  is  noAV  no  doubt  Avhatever  upon  this  subject.  The  statement  of  young 
Baker  is  full}^  corroborated.  A great  many  of  the  details  cannot  yet  be  pub- 
lished. but  from  Avhat  is  already  known  it  Avould  seem  that  these  banditti  do  not 
number  less  than  fifty  to  seventy  in  this  part  of  Texas.  'Fhe  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  them  under  the  guise  of  Indians,  have  been  numerous.  Our  readers 
must  recollect  the  murder  of  Mr.  Alexander  in  this  county  about  five  years  ago; 
the  assassination  of  the  daughter  and  grandchildren  of  [Mr.  Coe  in  Brown  county; 
and  later  that  of  the  Terry  family  near  Zanzemburg,  ten  miles  from  Kerrville. 
All  these  murders  Avere,  at  that  time,  attributed  to  the  Indians  (and  as  it  will 
be  remembered,  to  the  Indians  resident  in  Mexico,  and  to  their  allies,  the 
[Mexicans),  but  to-day  there  is  no  doubt  Avhatever  that  these  horrible  deeds 
Avere  perpetrated  by  those  disguised  Avhite  devils.” 

'I'hese  acts,  described  by  the  same  person.  Avere  attributed  at  one  time 
to  the  Mexican  Indians,  because  it  suited  his  purpose  to  do  so,  and  afterAvards,  in 
defense  of  the  truth,  to  the  real  criminals.  He  gives  at  the  same  time  a sketch 
of  the  horrible  condition  of  things  on  the  Texas  frontier,  and  declares  fhat  all 
the  charges  against  [Mexico  are  as  unfounded  as  those  of  the  above-named  murders. 
Avhich  AA'ere  attributed  to  residents  of  that  country. 

All  sense  of  justice  is  completely  ignored,  and  the  administration  of  law 
so  lax  that  one  of  the  bandits  of  Kerr,  at  the  point  of  being  lynched,  “cursed 
those  Avho  had  not  perjured  themselves  to  save  him.”  Another  asked  hoAV  many 
Avitnesses  Avere  needed  to  establish  his  innocence,  and  this,  as  the  Herald  naively 
remarks,  needs  no  commentaries. 

Whilst  the  Texan  frontier  Avas  being  devastated  by  the  means  and  the 
people  referred  to,  the  [Mexican  frontier  Avas  suffering  like  injuries  from  the 
very  same  sources. 

Troubles  Xot  Settled  By  the  Commissions. 

The  commissions  appointed  by  the  American  and  Mexican  gov- 
ernments, and  whose  reports  have  been  so  liberally  quoted  from,  did 
not  succeed  in  terminating  the  troubles  they  were  called  to  investi- 
gate; nor,  in  truth,  did  the  authorities,  with  the  facts  set  before  them 
bv  these  reports,  inaugurate  any  effective  system  of  repression  that 
checked  to  any  considerable  degree  the  raids  that  had  been  going  on 
for  years.  Instead  of  the  outrages  decreasing  in  number  and  violence, 
they  were  aggravated,  if  not  In  number,  at  least  in  their  effects,  result- 
ing in  increased  exasperation  and  bitterness  between  the  residents  of  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  military  forces  stationed  at  such 
frontier  posts  as  Eort  Ewell,  Eort  AJcIntosh,  Fort  Duncan,  etc.,  proved 
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totally  inadequate  to  effectually  j^olice  an  immense  tract  of  country  and 
guard  against  outbreaks  that  had  none  of  the  essentials  of  organized 
warfare.  Through  it  all  the  prejudice  against  the  Mexican  government 
increased,  and  Americans  finally  openly  discussed  the  possibility  of  an- 
other war  against  Mexico  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  northern 
Mexican  states  could  be  brought  under  the  system  of  law  and  order  to 
which  other  states  were  accustomed. 

The  raids  continued  throughout  the  decade  of  the  seventies.  An- 
other committee  was  appointed  by  Congress  and  made  its  investigations 
the  basis  of  a long  report  in  1875.  The  ease  with  which  the  raiders 
could  place  the  international  boundary  between  themselves  and  their 
pursuers,  and  the  security  which  they  found  on  the  Mexican  side  be- 
cause of  inefficient  policing  and  the  laxity  of  Mexican  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, brought  matters  to  a climax. 

June  T,  1877,  the  secretary  of  war  sent  the  following  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Sherman : — “The  president  desires  that  the  utmost  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  military  forces  in  Texas  be  exercised  for  the  suppression 
of  these  raids.  It  is  very  desirable  that  efforts  to  this  end,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  they  involve  operations  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  be  made 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Mexican  authorities.  . . . General 
Ord  will  at  once  notify  the  Mexican  authorities  along  the  Texas  border 
of  the  great  desire  of  the  president  to  unite  with  them  in  efforts  to 
suppress  this  long-continued  lawlessness.  At  the  same  time  he  will 
inform  those  authorities  that  if  the  government  of  Mexico  shall  con- 
tinue to  neglect  the  duty  of  suppressing  these  outrages,  that  duty  will 
devolve  upon  this  government,  and  will  be  performed,  even  if  its  per- 
formance should  render  necessary  the  occasional,  crossing  of  the  border 
by  our  troops.” 

This  order,  countenancing  the  right  of  the  American  soldiers  to 
cross  the  Rio  Grande  in  performance  of  their  duty  in  case  the  Mexican 
government  proved  powerless  to  cope  with  the  situation,  was  not  issued 
till  after  the  American  forces  had  already,  on  several  occasions,  been  on 
the  south  side  of  the  boundary.  The  facts  are  stated  in  the  testimony^ 
given  by  Col.  W.  R.  Shafter,  as  brought  out  in  a hearing  before  the 
sub-committee  on  military  affairs,  who  examined  Col.  Shafter  (com- 
manding the  District  of  the  Nueces,  Texas),  in  relation  to  affairs  on  the 
Rio  Grande  border.  (As  quoted  in  the  San  Antonio  Daily  Herald,  Jan. 
19,  1878.) 

He  (Col.  Shafter)  said  that  what  was  called  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
was  settled  by  native  Mexicans,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  connected  with  families  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  by  blood  and  marriage.  The  Upper  Rio  Grande  was  settled 
mostly  by  Americans  above  Laredo  to  San  Felipe,  while  the  settlements, 
at  El  Paso  are  almost  exclusively  Mexican.  He  defined  the  Zona  Libra 

The  Zona  Libra. 

to  be  a strip  of  country  extending  along  the  whole  Rio  Grande  front,, 
including  that  of  the  Mexican  states  of  Tamaulipas  and  a oart  of  New- 
Leon.  The  Zona  Libra  is  three  leagues  in  width,  and  was  granted  to 
the  people  of  Tamaulipas  for  some  service  rendered  to  the  central  gov- 
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ernment.  Within  this  zone  all  goods  are  imported  free  of  duty.  If 
they  go  beyond  the  line  into  the  interior,  they  pay  duty.  The  effect  is  to 
bring  foreign  trade  to  the  Mexican  side  to  the  injury  of  onr  own  people. 
The  goods  imported  within  this  zone  free  of  duty  are  then  smuggled 
into  the  United  .States. 

With  respect  to  raiding  parties,  they  number  from  two  or  three 
up  to  thirty.  Latterly  he  had  not  heard  of  a party  of  more  than  20. 
He  mentioned  the  cases  of  six  or  seven  persons  murdered  by  Indians 
and  Mexican  raiders  in  1877,  and  said  the  number  of  raids  was  much 
smaller  during  the  past  two  years  than  previously.  The  object  of  the 
incursions  was  plunder,  not  to  make  war. 

The  Colonel  said  that  his  troops  first  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  into 
Mexico  in  Alay,  1876;  he  was  in  search  of  the  Lipans,  who  were  seven 
miles  from  the  town  of  Saragossa,  and  forty-hve  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  result  of  his  expedition  was  the  killing  and  capturing  of  nineteen 
Indians,  the  capture  of  their  stock  and  the  destruction  of  their  village. 
He  kept  up  his  expeditions  all  the  time,  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
local  ^Mexican  authorities.  The  well  disposed  Mexicans  were  anxious 
to  be  rid  of  the  Indians.  At  the  same  time,  a large  part  of  the  lowest 
element  thrives  upon  the  plunder  the  Indians  bring  them.  They  could 
buy  a good  horse  from  the  Indians  for  a bottle  of  mescal  or  two  or 
three  dollars.  Therefore,  such  Mexicans  were  glad  to  have  the  trade 
go  on.  The  first  square  co-operation  of  Mexican  troops  with  those  of 
the  United  States  was  under  General  Ealcon. 

In  answer  to  the  question  what  number  of  troops  would  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  American  citizens,  the  Colonel  said  that  if  the  Mexicans 
would  exert  themselves  in  that  direction,  we  have  more  than  enough 
troops,  but  if  we  are  to  cross  into  Mexico  for  that  purpose,  we  have 
not  troops  enough.  In  his  expeditions  into  Mexico  he  had  always  been 
treated  with  great  cordiality  by  IMexican  officers,  and  by  respectable 
citizens  of  the  frontier  towns.  Before  the  issuance  of  the  order  of  the 
War  Department  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  that  this  should  be  done, 
but  when  the  formal  order  was  issued,  it  seemed  to  the  Mexicans  an 
assumption  on  our  part  to  dictate  to  the  Mexicans.  That  order,  how- 
ever, was  modified  in  July,  1877,  so  as  to  provide  that  when  the  Mexican 
troops  were  prepared  to  go  in  pursuit  of  raiders,  ours  must  stop. 
report  of  the  result  in  each  instance  was  required  to  be  made  to  the 
department. 

The  bitterness  of  the  feeling  expressed  on  the  frontier  was  by  those 
who  have  been  robbed  of  their  property.  Our  citizens  on  the  border 
are  opposed  to  war.  -They  only  want  protection.  The  Colonel  said 
that  all  along  in  the  military  district,  wdth  the  exception  of  a few'  Mexican 
thieves  the  largest  raids  were  committed  by  Indians.  It  w^as  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  them  from  crossing,  as  they  come  over  on  foot 
to  the  uninhabited  part  of  the  border  country,  and  lie  in  wait  until  op- 
portunities occur  for  making  raids  in  the  populated  sections.  After 
stealing  horses  and  cattle,  they  dexterously  make  their  escape. 

The  Colonel  said  his  second  crossing  into  IMexico  was  in  June,  1876, 
w'hen  he  captured  127  head  of  horses  and  mules.  He  made  other  cross- 
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ings  during  the  past  year  (1877),  six  in  all.  Another  crossing  was  made 
by  him  fifteen  days  ago  in  conjunction  with  Mexican  troops,  but  after 
a pursuit  of  twenty  miles,  the  rain  washed  away  the  trail,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  tlie  raiders  had  to  be  abandoned.  He  knew  of  only  two  in- 
stances where  the  Mexican  authorities  have  returned  stolen  stock — in 
one  case  to  a Mexican  who  had  ranches  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and 
in  another  to  an  American,  The  reason  why  Americans  do  not  go  over 
into  lUexico  to  claim  stolen  stock  is,  they  say,  that  there  are  so  many 
restrictions  there  and  the  requirements  to  prove  property  so  severe  that 
the  journey  would  be  fruitless.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  months, 
there  has  been  a stronger  array  of  Mexican  troops  on  the  border  than 
at  any  time  previously  in  the  interest  of  good  order. 

As  to  the  Indians,  it  seems  that  they  had  to  steal  somewhere  on 
our  soil,  as  they  could  not  steal  anything  from  jMexicans,  and  this  was 
their  only  means  of  support.  Most  of  the  raids  made  by  the  Indians  are 
by  those  who  formerly  lived  on  American  soil.  He  knew  of  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  Mexicans  have  refused  to  surrender  stolen  property 
on  application,  but  as  a general  thing,  Americans  do  not  go  over  for 

that  purpose,  saying  it  is  useless.  He  did  not  think  there  were  any  per- 

sons on  our  side  of  the  river  who  assisted  the  thieves.  The  Alexican 
troops  expressed  a strong  desire  to  put  a stop  to  disturbances  which 
produce  so  much  hard  feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  Mexican 
troops  on  two  or  three  occasions  have  started  in  pursuit  of  raiders,  but 
their  movements  were  so  tardy  that  they  were  not  attended  with  suc- 
cess. 

The  Raid  of  1878. 

Surpassing  all  other  raids  in  the  fatal  results,  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty destroyed  and  carried  away  and  the  intensity  of  feeling  aroused, 

was  the  Mexican  and  Indian  raid  of  1878.  So  wrought  up  were  the 
citizens  and  so  convinced  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  regular  troops 
stationed  at  Fort  Alclntosh  and  other  points  for  the  proper  defense  and 
quick  movement  against  the  enemy,  that  a very  earnest  petition  was 
sent  to  the  secretary  of  state  asking  for  redress  of  wrongs  and  im- 
provement of  methods  of  protection.  The  history  of  the  raid  is  given  in 
a pamphlet  printed  at  the  time,  containing  the  petition  and  the  deposi- 
tions of  various  witnesses  to  the  events  described. 

April  14.  1878,  a band  of  Indians,  Mexicans  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  Americans,  from  the  state  of  Coahuila  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  near 
the  foot  of  Apache  Hill  in  Webb  county,  about  45  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Laredo  and  Fort  McIntosh.  After  killing  two  cow  herders  em- 
ployed by  Prospero  and  Justo  Guerra  of  Webb  county,  they  passed  down 
the  main  road  and  the  same  day  shot  and  killed  at  his  home  Jorge  Gar- 
cia, a well  known  ranchman.  Coming  within  fourteen  miles  of  Laredo, 
they  then  changed  their  course  to  the  northeast,  and  passed  by  the  ranch 
of  Dr.  Henry  Spohn,  where  they  stole  a number  of  horses  for  mounts. 
Wliile  still  in  Webb  county  the  raiders  concentrated  their  forces,  until 
they  numbered  between  thirty  and  forty.  With  no  forces  strong  enough 
to  oppose,  the  marauders  roamed  at  will  over  the  country,  plundering 
homes  and  ranches  and  killing  without  show  of  mercy.  Thev  passed 
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old  Fort  Ewell,  an  abandoned  post,  followed  the  X^ueces  into  La  Salle 
county,  and  then  into  McMullen  county.  Three  days  after  crossing  the 
Rio  Grande  they  arrived  at  William  H.  Steele's  ranch  in  the  latter  coun- 
ty, the  members  of  the  party  well  armed  with  rifles  and  pistols  and  bows 
and  arrows,  and  driving  a large  number  of  stolen  horses.  At  Steele’s 
ranch  they  performed  their  most  murderous  work.  John  Steele  was 
slain,  Richard  and  George  Taylor,  aged  eight  and  twelve  years,  re- 
spectively, were  murdered  and  their  bodies  terribly  mutilated ; also  Mar- 
tin IMartinez  and  Florentine  Leo  were  killed  and  \Tnturo  Rodriguez 
dangerously  wounded. 

From  Fort  Ewell  the  main  course  of  the  raiders  was  about  south- 
east, to  the  Toribio  rancho  in  Duval  county.  In  this  vicinity  they  killed 
Vicente  Robeldo,  the  chief  shepherd  of  T.  W.  Gillette,  and  wounded 
Thomas  Tunega.  Here  changing  their  course,  they  came  to  Rancho 
Solidad,  in  Duval  county,  only  thirty  miles  from  San  Diego,  where  a 
company  of  U.  S.  Cavalry  was  then  located.  At  Solidad  three  persons 
Avere  killed,  and  later  at  Cliarco  Escondido  rancho  another  victim  was 
John  Jordan,  son  of  Captain  Richard  Jordan,  the  owner  of  the  rancho. 
Ten  miles  further  on  IMargarito  Rodriguez  was  mortally  wounded. 

From  here  the  raiders  began  their  return,  and  in  small  parties  swept 
across  the  country,  capturing  horses  and  plundering  all  the  habitations 
in  the  way.  On  the  19th  they  were  again  in  Webb  county,  united  and 
jmeparing  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande.  Here  they  were  overtaken  by  Frank 
Gravis,  who  headed  a small  force  of  citizens  from  Duval  county  and 
intermediate  points.  Gravis  charged  valiantly.  The  prompt  and  daring 
reception  which  the  Indians  gave  him  frightened  his  Mexican  allies  and 
they  retired.  He  continued  the  skirmish,  but  a reinforcement  to  the 
raiders  compelled  him  to  withdraw  to  the  timber  to  prevent  being  sur- 
rounded and  cut  off.  The  raiders  did  not  continue  to  follow,  but  pressed 
in  hot  haste  to  the  Rio  Grande,  strewing  the  trail  with  the  clothing 
previously  plundered  on  the  route.  On  the  night  of  that  day  they  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Laredo,  at  the  Rancho  Dolores, 
driving  a hundred  stolen  horses  and  leaving  part  of  the  plunder  which 
they  were  unable  to  transport  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  N^o  move- 
ment was  made  by  the  soldiers  from  Eort  l\[cIntosh  till  late  the  follow- 
ing day.  when  the  raiders  were  safely  escaped  into  Alexico,  leaving  a 
record  of  over  twenty  dead  and  wounded,  besides  the  great  damage  done 
to  the  entire  countrv  through  robbery  and  terror  caused  the  inhabitants. 

A letter  written  by  General  Doubleday  and  published  in  the  San 
Antonio  Daily  Herald,  Feb.  6,  1878,  reviews  the  Mexican  question,  and, 
while  not  treating  all  the  points  involved  without  evident  Idas,  at  the 
same  time  affords  many  comments  and  opinions  that  were  probably  shared 
by  many  people  at  the  time. 

As  I resided  two  years  in  Mexico  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  traveled  over 
the  greater  portion  of  that  country  as  United  States  Commissioner  in  1852  and 
1853,  and  as  I have  been  stationed  at  four  different  periods  of  my  army  life  on 
the  Texas  frontier,  I have  learned  something  of  the  habits  and  feelings  which 
characterize  the  residents  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

Misapprehensions  Corrected. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a good  deal  of  misapprehension  in  the  public  mind  in 
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regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  l)order.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
'I'exans  constantly  raid  into  Mexico  by  way  of  retaliation  for  Mexican  incursions 
into  Texas;  hut  this  is  a mistake.  Although  d'exas  adjoins  IVIexico  geograph- 
ically, the  settled  portion  of  the  two  countries  is  in  reality  separated  by  a sand 
desert,  the  greater  ])art  of  which  is  almost  destitute  of  water  and  is  a hundred  miles 
wfde.  It  may  be  considered  as  commencing  in  the  billows  on  the  sea  coast  and 
extending  away  up  to  the  staked  plains  in  Northwestern  d'exas.  It  is  true  there 
is  a small  belt  of  fertile  country  along  the  Rio  Grande,  but  the  insecurity  of  life 
and  pro])erty  is  so  great  that  no  Texan  can  live  there  without  military  protection. 

A “Bonanza”  for  Robbers. 

On  the  northern  border  of  the  desert  referred  to,  near  the  Nueces  river, 
there  is  excellent  pasturage.  A few  Texan  farmers  have  settled  there.  They  live 
at  considerable  distance  from  each  other  and  raise  enormous  herds  of  cattle. 
One  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  King,  had  on  his  place  60,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
15,000  horses  and  mules,  d'hese  farmers  are  the  bonanza  of  Mexican  robbers  and 
plunderers.  They  are  preyed  on  incessantly  by  marauding  bands,  and  this  state  of 
things  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  stock  raisers  live  in 
an  isolated  way  and  are  unable  to  defend  themselves.  They  rely  entirely  upon 
United  States  troops,  but  our  forces  in  that  vicinity  have  always  been  very  inade- 
quate, and  the  line  to  be  guarded  very  long.  We  have  had  very  little  cavalry, 
and  the  infantry  stationed  at  posts  along  the  Rio  Grande  cannot,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  be  very  effective  in  pursuing  mounted  raiders. 

Texans  do  Not  Retaliate. 

'Phe  Texans  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  gain  by  crossing  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  mnd  huts  and  reed  houses  on  the  other  side  present  nothing  very 
attractive  to  a covetous  man  ; nothing,  at  all  events,  to  compensate  for  the  trou- 
ble and  expense  of  marching  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  across  a sandy  desert. 
An  expedition  of  any  size  would  at  once,  be  stopped  by  the  United  States  troops 
oil  the  border,  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  international  law^  Petty  raids 
would  accomplish  nothing,  for  the  Mexicans  do  not  live  apart,  as  we  do,  but  in 
ranchos  containing  fifty  or  more  people.  The  appearance  of  raiders  from  our 
side  of  the  line  would  at  once  cause  the  rural  police  to  send  out  expresses  in  all 
directions  to  assemble  the  militia,  and  an  overpowering  force  would  be  brought 
against  the  Texan  invaders.  In  cases  where  petty  depredations  have  been  at- 
tempted by  our  frontiersmen  wdio  live  at  Rio  Grande  City.  Laredo,  and  Eagle 
Pass,  the  Texan  authorities  have  been  prompt  to  punish  the  parties,  for  it  is 
neither  the  interest  nor  the  policy  of  our  small  communities  there  to  provoke  re- 
taliation from  the  jNIexicans. 

Alien  Residents. 

As  Browmsville  contains  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants  and  is  on  our  side 
of  the  river,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  is  full  of  our  people,  but  the  fact  is 
that  nine-tenths  of  its  population  are  Mexicans.  I do  not  believe  there  are  four 
hundred  persons  there  who  can  speak  any  other  language  than  Spanish,  and  a 
large  portion  of  these  are  Europeans — principally  Germans.  The  Mexicans  who 
reside  on  our  side  have  no  sympathy  with  us  or  our  government.  All  their  af- 
filiations are  with  their  own  race  on  the  other  side.  In  case  of  a raid,  we  cannot 
rely  upon  their  assistance  or  their  .sympathy.  They  have  not  even  learned  or  at- 
tempted to  learn  our  language. 

Claims  and  Counter-Claims. 

It  is  not  a very  pleasant  sight  for  one  of  our  farmers  to  stand  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  and  see  a hundred  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  him  grazing  on  the 
other  side,  and  to  be  told  that  as  it  is  a foreign  country  nothing  can  be  done  ex- 
cept to  make  out  a claim  for  damages  and  send  it  to  Washington,  where  it  may 
not  be  acted  upon  for  twenty  years.  In  the  meantime  the  Mexicans  propose  to 
talk  us  out  of  these  claims.  If  that  fails,  they  intend  to  offset  them  by  counter- 
claims for  damages  committed  by  wild  Apache  Indians  some  thirty  years  ago, 
and  some  petty  depredations  of  a later  date.  It  is  true  we  were  all  under  the  im- 
pression that  these  claims  for  Indian  incursions  were  abrogated  by  the  treaty  of 
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Gadsden’s  purchase,  but  the  Mexicans  now  insist  that  this  prohibitory  danse 
takes  effect  only  from  the  date  of  the  treaty,  and  that  all  claims  prior  to  that  are 
still  valid.  The  attempt  of  certain  Texans  who  captured  the  Mexican  town  of 
Piedras  Negras,  opposite  Eagle  Pass,  about  the  time  our  rebellion  commenced, 
for  the  -purpose  of  seizing  and  selling  some  Mexican  negroes  who  were  there, 
was  a genuine  raid  by  our  citizens.  It  was  undoubtedly  a great  outrage,  and  one 
for  w’hich  our  government  should  be  held  responsible.  As  the  houses  of  that 
little  town  were  built  of  mud  and  weeds,  with  thatched  roofs,  and  as  the  furni- 
ture was  made  out  of  hewn  timber,  T suppose  about  $6oo.oo  would  be  a fair  estimate 
for  the  injury  done  on  that  occasion.  I heard,  four  or  five  years  ago,  that  claims 
iunounting  to  twelve  millions  of  dollars  had  already  been  sworn  to,  and  that  more 
were  constantly  coming  in.  We  might  as  well  realize  at  once  that  in  the  way  of 
swearing  we  cannot  begin  to  contend  with  onr  neighbors  across  the  way.  They 
■can  outclaim  and  outswear  us  to  an  unlimited  extent.  Tf  they  can  get  rid  of  the 
responsibility  for  Cortina’s  raids  in  that  way,  they  will  consider  it  a Providential 
dispensation. 

Indian  ^Marauders. 

The  Kickapoos  and  some  other  tribes  of  Indians  who  are  hostile  to  us,  and 
who  have  resided  in  ]\Iexico  for  many  years,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
crossing  the  line  and  committing  depredations  and  horrible  atrocities  on  our  side. 
The  Mexicans  have  always  sheltered  those  Indians,  and  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  buying  their  plunder  at  a mere  nominal  rate.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  General  Mackenzie,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shafter,  our  indomitable  fighting- 
friend,  Lieutenant  Bullis,  and  the  state  troops  recently  sent  down  by  the  Governor 
of  Texas  should  occasionally  have  crossed  the  line  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
these  savages  and  repelling  incursions;  but  these  had  a national  object,  and  can 
in  no  sense  be  considered  as  raids — that  is,  as  plundering  expeditions. 


. The  border  trouble.s  ceased  with’  the  border ; and  without  being-  com- 
pleted, the  narrative  also  ceases.  As  soon  as  civilization  pushed  its  way 
into  the  Nueces-Rio  Grande  country  and  became  firmly  established,  the 
crimes  that  had  for  thirty  years  characterized  the  region  became  less  and 
less  frequent,  and  the  exciting  days  of  the  frontier  were  past,  though  the 
wounds  and  losses  recorded  during  their  passage  have  not  yet  passed 
from  the  memories  of  hundreds  of  living  men  in  Texas. 

The  agencies  that  gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  this  transformation 
were  described  in  the  Austin  Statesman,  in  January,  1878,  and  that  ar- 
ticle, half  prophecy  and  half  sound  advice,  is  worth  quoting : 

Again  and  again  has  the  Statesman  insisted  that  the  owners  of  the  Interna- 
tional Road  should  have  this  great  highway  extended  across  ^Mexico,  connecting 
with  a branch  road  from  El  Paso  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  meet  the 
International  at  Austin  or  San  Antonio.  The  scheme  is  at  last  put  on  foot,  and  a 
proposition  will  be  presented  to  Congress  involving  the  extension  of  the  Inter- 
national from  Jefferson  to  Pine  Bluff  and  Lorrest  City  on  the  Memphis  and  Little 
Rock  road.  Lor  these  purposes  Congress  is  asked  to  guarantee  the  payment  of 
four  per  cent,  interest  on  $12,000,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  International  and  Great 
Northern  Railway.  Huntington  proposes  to  extend  his  California  and  Galveston 
road  to  El  Paso,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  necessary  to  the  connection  of  the 
•south  with  California  is  to  be  accomplished,  as  suggested  by  the  owners  of  the 
International  Road.  A guarantee  of  four  per  cent,  for  forty  years  on  twelve 
millions  of  bonds,  it  is  claimed,  will  produce  final  enduring  peace  with  Mexico. 
And  it  is  further  asserted  that  such  a consummation  will  abolish  the  “border,” 
the  !zona  libre.  the  greaser,  and  the  cattle  thief  and  robbers,  whether  white,  red 
or  bronzed.  It  substitutes  civilization,  industry,  art,  the  schoolmaster  and  preach- 
er for  highwaymen  and  makes  West  Texas  the  paradise  of  the  herdsmen.  The 
building  of  such  a road  is  so  necessary  and  so  beneficent  in  its  results  that  it  at 
once  seems  probable  that  the  scheme  may  be  accepted  as  a substitute  for  all  tbe 
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])hins  ])ropose(l  for  the  approval  of  Congress  and  of  the  country.  It  accom- 
plishes all  that  Scott  pretended  he  would  do  and  infinitely  more.  If  the  bill  to 
he  presented  to  Congress  he  enacted,  embodying  the  purposes  above  defined,  it 
will  he  recognized  as  a concession  to  the  intelligent  opinions  of  a newspaper  upon 
international  matters  involving  the  aggrandizement  of  the  United  States  and  the 
advancement  of  a sister  republic.  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Monroe  may  yet  be  real- 
ized through  the  arts  of  peace  and  not  of  war. 

The  International  and  Great  X'orthern  Railroad  was  built  directly 
across  the  border  country,  reaching  Laredo  about  i88i.  The  Mexican 
National  soon  met  it,  joining  the  northern  border  of  Mexico  with  the 
inland  cities  and  the  seat  of  government.  The  Texas-lMexican  line 
]:>ushed  inland  from  the  gulf,  traversing  the  grazing  tracts  over  which 
the  raiders  of  1878  had  spread  desolation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  build- 
ing of  these  roads  meant  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  order  of 
things  ; meant  village  centers,  a stable  population,  agricultural  develop- 
ment. and  all  the  improvements  that  the  Statesman  foresaw  would  come. 
The  border  days  were  gone ; ruffianism  yielded  to  earnest  industry,  and 
from  that  time  began  the  working  of  the  wonders  that  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  Southwest  Texas. 

S.\MUEL  A'aughn  Edwards.  In  the  life  of  the  gentleman  named 
above  we  have  a career  replete  with  the  romance  and  dangers  of  fron- 
tier life  in  the  seventies  and  eighties,  when  the  country  was  the  scene 
of  wild  life  and  outlawry  and  human  life  was  lightly  held.  And,  in 
spite  of  the  many  fascinations  of  unrestrained  license,  we  see  the  young 
man  passing  safely  through  th.e  many  temptations  and  becoming  one 
of  the  most  highly  respected  residents  of  the  great  state  of  Texas,  well- 
to-do  as  regards  the  goods  of  this  world  and  called  to  many  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility. 

Samuel  V.  Edwards  w'as  born  near  the  present  town  of  Stephenville, 
Erath  county,  Texas,  in  April  of  1859,  parents  being  Samuel  V. 
and  Elizabeth  (Salmon)  Edwards,  both  Texas  born.  His  father  w'as 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Waco  and  later  was  probably  the  first  actual 
settler  of  Erath  county,  he  being  the  first  to  locate  on  a survey  made 
bv  Mr.  Erath,  after  whom  the  county  was  named.  Erath  county,  as  is 
well  known,  was  the  hot-bed  of  some  of  the  worst  Indian  troubles  in  the 
history  of  Texas.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  frontier  life  of  this  character 
that  the  subject  of  this  review,  Samuel  V.  Edwards,  was  born  and  reared 
until  his  tenth  year.  It  seems  strange  and  somewhat  remarkable  that 
a hoy  of  this  tender  age  sliould  leave  home  and  as  it  were  “raise  him- 
self” and  at  the  same  time  ever  amount  to  anything,  but  such  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Edwards’  life  has  been  a most  remarkable  one,  replete  for  a 
number  of  years  with  thrilling  events  of  the  cow  camp,  the  long  trail 
to  the  north,  the  running  down  of  cattle  thieves  and  desperadoes,  face 
to  face  battles  with  bands  of  outlaws,  all  of  which  constituted  the  every- 
dav  life  of  the  ranger,  the  sheriff  and  the  cattle  detective,  all  of  which 
he  was  for  a number  of  j'ears.  To  hear  him  recall  the  incidents  of  the 
days  when  the  Texas  border  was  overrun  with  desperadoes  is  far  more 
interesting  and  thrilling  than  any  romance  that  has  been  weaved  into 
latter  day  fiction. 
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Leaving  home  at  the  tender  age  of  ten  years,  the  lad  walked  all 
the  way  from  Fort  Worth  to  San  Antonio,  with  the  intention  of  going 
to  iMexico,  this  being  in  the  spring  of  1870.  At  San  Antonio  he  met 
up  with  a cow  outfit  and  traveled  with  them  to  the  place  where  they 
were  to  make  their  headquarters,  about  seventy  miles  south  of  San  An- 
tonio, in  what  is  now  La  Salle  county,  and  about  where  is  now  the  town 
of  IMillet.  In  those  days  the  country  was  absolutely  wild  and  desolate ; 
such  a thing  as  a fence  was  of  course  unknown;  the  country  was  all 
open,  populated  principally  with  roaming  bands  of  wild  cattle,  wild 
mustang  horses,  deer,  antelope  and  other  wild  animals.  The  outfit  es- 
tablished a cow  camp  at  the  place  mentioned  and  the  boy  decided  to 

stay  with  them,  getting  into  the  saddle  at  that  early  age  and  beginning 
life  as  a cowboy.  For  some  years  he  lived  this  sort  of  life,  out  over  the 
great  open  ranges  of  Texas  and  up  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  on  the 
trails  to  the  north.  He  was  constantly  exposed  to  hardships  and  dangers 
and  he  became  so  inured  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  as  well  as  to  danger 
from  human  foes,  that  all  this  became  as  second  nature  to  him.  From 
his  early  practice  with  a six-shooter  he  had  become  a fine  shot,  and  in 
later  years  with  his  Winchester  his  fame  as  a man  who  never  missed* 
his  mark  never  left  him.  He  also  got  the  reputation  of  being  absolutely 
unafraid,  which  quality,  in  addition  to  a cool  head,  good  judgment  and 
sure  aim,  was  the  means  of  getting  his  appointment,  by  the  military  de- 
partment of  the  state  of  Texas,  as  a special  agent,  or  secret  agent,  in 

the  State  Ranger  service,  his  appointment  occurring  in  1879.  In  this 
capacity  he  went  out  after  criminals  and  either  got  them  or  lured  them 
into  positions  where  they  could  be  surrounded  and  captured  by  the 
Rangers.  Cattle  stealing  was  in  those  days  the  principal  offense  against 
the  law,  although  stage  robbing,  train  robl)ing  and  murdering  had  plenty 
of  devotees,  particularly  among  the  bad  men  who  came  to  this  section 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  years  following  the  war.  The  Texas 
border  seemed  to  be  a sort  of  an  asylum  for  them,  as  here  when  hard 
pressed  they  could  easily  escape  into  iMexico,  where,  on  account  of  there 
being  no  extradition  treaty  at  the  time,  they  were  safe.  After  two  years 
as  a secret  agent,  young  Edwards  entered  the  regular  Ranger  service, 
in  1881,  in  Company  F,  under  Capt.  Joe  Sheley,  now  a prominent  stock- 
man  of  San  Antonio.  Still  later  than  this  he  was  appointed  as  special 
secret  agent  for  the  Texas  State  Cattle  Raisers’  Association,  at  its  first 
meeting  in  Beeville,  this  appointment  resulting  from  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  cattle  brands.  He  knew  the  brand  of  every  bunch  of  cattle 
south  of  San  Antonio  and  became  an  expert  in  detecting  cases  where 
the  brands  were  “blotched’’  and  changed.  He  represented  the  Cattle 
Raisers’  Association,  as  secret  service  man,  most  efficiently  for  about 
four  years. 

During  all  these  years  Mr.  Edwards  continued  to  make  his  head- 
quarters in  LaSalle  county,  establishing  his  home  there,  where  he  lived 
until  August,  1898,  when  he  removed  to  Laredo,  which  has  since  been 
his  home.  In  LaSalle  county  he  held  important  offices  for  a number 
of  years,  as  hide  and  animal  inspector,  deputy-sheriff  and  sheriff.  After 
coming  to  Laredo,  he  was  appointed,  in  1899,  as  mounted  inspector-  of 
customs  for  the  Lhiited  States  Customs  Service  at  Laredo.  He  now  has 
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a line  home  in  J^aredo  and  is  also  in  the  cattle  business,  in  which  line  he 
has  been  interested  ever  since  1882,  previously  to  that  date  merely  work- 
ing for  wages.  His  ranch  is  located  seven  miles  east  of  Laredo  and  is 
a well-e(|uip])ed  one. 

As  a ranger  and  sheriff  ^Lr.  Edwards  has  met  and  measured  ac- 
curacy of  aim  with  some  of  the  most  noted  characters  known  to  border 
history,  and  has  received  several  wounds,  one  of  them  in  a fight  with 
a gang  m LaSalle  county,  in  which  fight  Capt.  Charles  McKinney,  the 
sheriff,  was  killed.  His  reminiscences  of  men  whose  names  are  famous 
in  frontier  history  include  the  James  boys,  the  Youngers,  Sam.  Bass, 
Joel  Collins,  California  Jack,  J.  J.  Hawk,  Ben.  Thompson,  King  Fisher, 
Alfred  Allee,  who  was  killed  by  the  city  marshal  of  Laredo,  and  many 
others.  As  a ranger  and  sheriff.  Air.  Edwards  has  captured  or  helped 
to  capture  more  desperadoes  than  any  other  officer  south  of  San  Antonio. 

That  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  early  career,  youthful  and  away  from 
home,  in  a wild  country  and  without  restraint,  did  not  become  fascinated 
bv  the  lure  of  outlaws  and  become  one  of  them,  he  himself  attributes  to 
the  good  advice  and  counsel  of  his  friends,  of  more  mature  years,  Capt. 
Joe  Sheley  and  Capt.  Chas.  McKinney,  both  of  whom  were  ranger  cap- 
tains and  fearless  men,  but  of  the  most  sterling  character.  He  also  at- 
tributes some  of  his  success  to  the  late  Col.  Lane,  of  San  Antonio,  a 
noted  lawyer,  who  took  a liking  to  the  lad  and  often  backed  him  when 
he  was  a poor  boy. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  married  in  Cotulla,  LaSalle  county,  to  Aliss  Jen- 
nie Huff,  a native  of  Missouri,  and  they  have  two  children.  Lane  and 
Lee  Edwards. 

Captain  Jamps  S.  McNeel,  making  his  home  in  San  Antonio,  is 
a prominent  stockman  of  the  southwest.  He  was  born  October  21st, 
1849,  Brazoria,  in  Brazoria  county,  Texas.  The  family  was  es- 

tablished in  this  state  by  the  grandfather,  who  was  a member  of  the 
original  Stephen  Austin  colony,  and  was  the  first  American  settler  in 
Brazoria  county.  The  grandfather  came  to  this  state  from  Kentucky, 
and  with  General  Sam  Houston  and  others  took  a prominent  part  in 
the  warfare  that  was  carried  on  in  the  Texas  revolution. 

ddie  father.  Colonel  John  Shelby  McNeel,  was  born  in  1818,  in 
what  is  now  Jasper  count}',  Texas,  but  which  at  that  time  was  included 
in  the  Mexican  territory  in  that  section  known  as  the  “red  lands.”  He 
also  became  a soldier  of  distinction  in  the  southwest.  He  organized 
and  was  unanimously  elected  captain  of  the  first  and  only  company  of 
soldiers  from  Brazoria  county  to  fight  in  the  Mexican  war,  throughout 
which  he  served  with  credit.  Prior  to  his  service  in  the  war  he  had 
been  a prominent  Indian  fighter,  being  associated  with  Captain  Jack 
Hays,  General  Baylor  and  other  well  known  soldiers  in  the  history  of 
Texas.  Like  other  representatives  of  the  AIcNeel  family  he  was  a large 
slaveholder  and  planter,  with  extensive  interests  in  the  southwest.  ]\Ir. 
McNeel  weddeil  Miss  Laura  A.  Alontgomery,  a daughter  of  Major 
fames  S.  IMontgomery,  one  of  the  largest  planters  on  the  Caney  river  in 
Colorado  county,  and  was  also  prominent  in  military  life  during  the 
Mexican  war,  being  associated  with  General  Houston.  The  death  of  Mr. 
McNeel  occurred  in  1852,  while  his  wife  passed  away  in  1855. 
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James  S.  ATcNeel  was  only  a year  old  when  he  was  taken  hy  his 
parents  to  a plantation  on  the  Caney  river  in  Colorado  county,  near 
Eagle  Lake.  He  was  but  three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death,  and  was  only  six  years  old  when  he  was  left  an  orphan.  He  was 
left  in  comfortable  financial  circumstances,  however,  and  his  grandfather 
gave  to  him  the  best  educational  facilities  that  could  he  obtained  in 
those  early  days.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  the  schools  of  Yorktown, 
Gonzales  and  San  Antonio,  attending  school  in  the  latter  city  in  1867, 
when  it  contained  less  than  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  these  being* 
mostly  Mexicans.  He  made  the  journey  to  school  from  his  home  on 
horseback.  In  1868  he  left  school  and  made  a trip  over  the  old  Chisholm 
trail  with  a cattle  outfit  to  Abilene,  Kansas,  that  being  the  second  year 
of  the  Chisholm  trail  and  also  of  Abilene's  existence  as  a cattle  town. 
The  following  year,  in  1869,  Mr.  McNeel  went  with  a party  on  a pros- 
pecting tour  to  Mexico,  making  the  overland  journey. 

Returning  to  Texas,  ]\Ir.  McNeel  was  married  in  1870  to  Afiss 
Emma  Flowers,  a representative  of  a pioneer  family  of  Lavaca  countv. 
Following  his  marriage  he  took  u])  his  abode  on  a plantation  on  the 
Caney  river  in  Colorado  county,  whence,  after  a brief  period,  he  re- 
moved to  McLennan  county,  near  Waco,  where  he  conducted  agricult- 
ural pursuits  for  aljout  four  years.  He  then  returned  to  Colorado 
county,  having  inherited  a part  of  his  grandfather’s  estate,  while  in  1876 
he  removed  to  Live  ()ak  county,  near  the  Nueces  county  line,  which 
was  then  a frontier  district  of  the  southwest.  In  the  latter  county  he 
engaged  in  the  cattle  business,  conducting  the  same  for  about  five  years. 
It  was  only  about  three  months  after  his  arrival  in  Nueces  county  that 
Mr.  McNeel  was  appointed  deputv  sheriff,  and  during  a long  period  he 
was  prominent  in  official  circles,  becoming  one  of  the  most  successful 
criminal  officers  of  this  state. 

In  order  that  lie  might  give  his  children  the  henefit  of  good  school 
advantages,  Mr.  McNeel  removed  with  his  family  in  the  early  ’80s  to 
Pearsall,  in  Frio  county.  Here  he  was  appointed  deputy  United  States 
marshal  under  John  T.  Rankin,  and  later  he  became  a mounted  ins|!)ector 
of  customs  under  Captain  Charles  F.  Bailey,  of  the  Laredo  district.  Up 
to  this  time  the  stockmen  of  Southwestern  Texas  had  suffered  greatly 
through  the  loss  of  their  cattle  and  horses  by  thieves  who  continually 
infested  the  country  in  those  days.  The  settlers  raised  a fund  and  a]i- 
pointed  Mr.  McNeel  as  the  organizer  of  a company  of  trained  men  to 
operate  against  these  depredations  which  were  being  made  by  this  rough 
element.  He  organized  a company  of  ten  and  on  one  occasion  they 
followed  a band  of  thieves  into  Mi'^sissippi,  where  within  four  days  thev 
captured  eight  carloads  of  stolen  horses.  Mr.  McNeel  was  paid  gener- 
ously for  his  services  in  this  connection  but  he  felt  < that  the  ranger 
service  of  the  state  was  better  able  to  meet  such  obligations  than  the 
cattlemen,  so  in  the  latter  ’80s  he  was  appointed  captain  of  rangers  hy 
the  state  and  organized  a company,  the  expense  of  this  being*  met  bv 
the  legislature.  The  company  was  organized  at  San  Antonio  and  Cap- 
tain McNeel  established  his  Jieadquarters  at  Alice,  this  being  the  cen- 
ter or  his  operations,  which  he  continued  until  1893.  He  at  first  had 
fifteen  men  but  during  the  Garza  revolution  the  company  was  increased 
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to  forty-five  men.  Caj^tain  IMcXeel  was  a brave  and  courageous  officer 
and  it  was  due  to  his  efforts,  combined  with  those  of  Captain  iMcKinney 
and  other  men  of  that  high  type,  that  the  rough  element  was  driven  out 
of  Southwestern  Texas,  for  the  Rio  Grande  border  had  been  for  many 
years  the  scene  of  operations  hy  thieves  and  other  criminals. 

Since  1893  Mr.  McNeel  has  spent  much  of  his  time  in  travel  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  for  some  years  represented  an 
industrial  establishment  of  New  Orleans.  More  recently  he  has  returned 
to  the  stock  business,  in  which  he  has  been  interested  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  he  is  now  occupying  a nice  home  in  San 
Antonio,  from  which  city  he  superintends  his  stock  and  ranching  in- 
terests. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  McNeel  have  a family  of  four  children:  Pleas- 

ant J.,  James  vS.,  Jr.,  William  and  Mrs.  Anna  Maud  Patterson.  'Sir. 
iMcNeel  is  a member  of  Anchor  Lodge  424,  A.  E.  & M.,  San  Antonio. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  LIVE  STOCK  IXDUSTRY. 

There  occurs  nowhere  in  literature  a happier  description  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  range  cattle  business  in  the  history  of  our  country  than  in 
the  following  terse  and  characteristically  vivid  words  of  Alfred  PI. 
Lewis : 

“With  a civilized  people  extending  themselves  over  new  lands,  cat- 
tle form  ever  the  advance  guard.  Then  come  the  farms.  This  is  the 
procession  of  a civilized,  peaceful  invasion ; thus  is  the  column  marshaled. 
First,  the  pastoral ; next,  the  agricultural ; third  and  last,  the  manufac- 
turing ; — and  per  consequence,  the  big  cities,  where  the  treasure  chests 
of  a race  are  kept.  Blood  and  bone  and  muscle  and  heart  are  to  the 
front ; and  the  money  that  steadies  and  stays  and  protects  and  repays 
them  and  their  efforts,  to  the  rear.  Forty  years  ago  about  all  that  took 
place  west  of  the  Mississippi  of  a money-making*  character  was  born  of 
cattle.  The  cattle  were  worked  in  huge  herds  and,  like  the  buff'alo  sup- 
planted by  them,  roamed  in  unnumbered  thousands.  Cattle  find  a natural 
theatre  of  existence  on  the  plains.  There,  likewise,  flourishes  the  pas- 
toral man.  But  cattle  herding,  confined  to  the  plains,  gives  way  before 
the  westward  creep  of  agriculture.  Each  year  beholds  more  western 
acres  broken  by  the  plough  ; each  year  witnesses  a diminution  of  the  cat- 
tle ranges  and  cattle  herding;.  This  need  ring  no  bell  of  alarm  concern- 
ing a future  barren  of  a beef  supply.  More  cattle  are  the  product  of 
the  farm  regions  than  of  the  ranges.  That  ground,  once  range  and  now 
farm,  raises  more  cattle  now  than  then.  Texas  is  a great  cattle  state. 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri  are  first  states  of  agriculture. 
The  area  of  Texas  is  about  even  with  the  collected  area  of  the  other 
five.  Yet  one  finds  double  the  number  of  cattle  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa  and  ^Missouri  than  in  Texas,  to  say  nothing  of  ten-fold  the 
sheep  and  hogs.  But  while  the  farms  in  their  westward  pushing  do  not 
diminish  the  cattle,  they  reduce  the  cattleman  and  pinch  off  much  that 
is  romantic  and  picturesque.  Between  the  farm  and  the  wire  fence, 
the  cowboy,  as  once  he  flourished,  has  been  modified,  subdued,  and  made 
partially  to  disappear.” 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  well  known  aphorism  that 
the  welfare  of  a state  rests  upon  the  basic  art  of  agriculture.  With  the 
realization  of  the  proper  possibilities  of  agriculture  in  the  western  coun- 
ties and  the  extension  of  railroads  and  a farming  population  into  those 
regions,  has  resulted  the  development  of  a splendid  empire  which  it  is 
the  province  of  this  work  to  describe.  The  range  stock  industry  natural- 
ly rested  upon  the  surface,  was  not  anchored  in  the  soil,  and,  like  the 
picturesque  ‘flumhleweed”  of  the  plains,  it  was  moved  hither  and  thither 
bv  the  natural  influences  of  the  seasons  and  topography.  While  the 
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vast  ranges  were  free,  when  nature  without  effort  provided  her  native 
grasses,  tlie  stockman  could  herd  his  cattle  on  the  free  pastures  and,  on 
similar  terms  with  the  gold  miner,  could  reap  the  profits  produced  by 
nature’s  own  bounty.  For  twenty  years  West  Texas  has  been  under- 
going the  changes  incident  to  the  forward  march  of  agriculture  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  free  range,  and  the  range  cattle  industry  is  now  prac- 
tically a thing  of  the  past.  Modern  stock  farming,  which  is  still  the 
main  source  of  wealth  in  WTst  Texas,  is  a very  different  business  from 
the  range  industry,  which  forms  the  principal  subject  of  th’is  chapter. 
The  range  imlustry  preceded  the  railroad  epoch  and  in  a sense  was  hostile 
to  the  approach  of  civilization ; the  modern  live-stock  ranching  is  co- 
efficient with  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  and  both  are  phases  of  the  present 
era  of  industrialism. 

The  Industry  Before  the  War. 

The  settlers  who  came  in  from  the  border  states  during  the  forties 
and  fifties,  bringing  with  them  at  least  a small  capital  of  live  stock,  car- 
ried on  their  farming  and  stock  raising  in  co-operation.  There  is  no 
definite  time  to  be  set  when  the  stock  industry  became  independent  of 
farming  and  was  engaged  in  as  a great  enterprise  requiring  altogether 
different  methods  of  management. 

In  the  early  years  there  was  little  market  for  cattle  outside  of  supply- 
ing the  local  demand,  and  therefore  no  special  incentive  to  engage  in  a 
business  which  in  its  palmy  days  depended  altogether  on  the  eastern  mar- 
kets. It  has  been  well  said  that  the  world  had  to  be  educated  to  eat  beef, 
and  it  is  only  as  a great  want  has  arisen  through  that  process  of  dietary 
training  that  the  supplying  of  the  world  with  fresh  beef  has  become  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  systematically  organized  industries.  A writer  in 
describing  the  region  about  Fort  Belknap  and  Camp  Cooper,  about  1847, 
states  that  cattle  were  raised  in  considerable  numbers  in  that  vicinity, 
but  that  the  only  market  was  aft'orded  by  the  Indian  agency  and  the  mili- 
tary post,  the  prices  which  he  quoted  per  head  being,  according  to  mod- 
ern standards,  ridiculously  low.  New  Orleans  was  the  principal  cattle 


Colonel  Thomas  A.  Coleman,  stockman  and  landowner,  with  large 
interests  in  Southwest  Texas,  especially  in  Zavalla  county,  is  a native 
Texan,  born  in  historic  Goliad  county.  Many  old  residents  remember 
the  prominent  part  taken  by  his  father,  the  late  T.  M.  Coleman,  in  Texas 
during  the  early  years  of  the  cattle  industry.  Born  in  Jackson  county, 
Texas,  he  early  became  identified  with  cattle  raising.  During  the  late 
fifties  he  performed  the  remarkable  feat  of  driving  two  herds  of  cattle 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  across  the  country  to  Chicago.  Such  a thing 
had  never  been  done  before,  and  so  far  as  known  was  not  again  paralleled, 
because  when  the  stock  industry  revived  in  Texas  after  the  war,  stock  was 
seldom  driven  further  than  St.  Louis,  where  it  was  taken  east  by  train. 
T.  M.  Coleman,  whose  death  occurred  in  1900,  was  a successful  man, 
making  a fortune  in  the  cattle  business,  and  his  name  is  permanently 
identified  with  the  Texas  cattle  industry  of  the  last  century. 

Colonel  Coleman,  though  “to  the  manner  born,”  as  it  were  in  the 
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market  before  the  war,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  large  number  of  West 
Texas  cattle  found  their  way  thither. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  movement  of  cattle  to  market  has  so  gen- 
erally taken  an  easterly  direction,  the  west  supplying  the  east  with  meat, 
it  is  an  interesting  piece  of  information  that  during  the  years  immediate- 
ly following  the  great  gold  discovery  in  California,  thousands  of  beef 
cattle  were  driven  from  Texas  and  Mississippi  valley  points  across  the 
plains  to  feed  the  hordes  of  gold  seekers  and  the  population  that  followed 
in  their  wake.  During  the  brief  period  of  the  existence  of  this  demand 
many  herds  passed  through  El  Paso,  encountering  the  frightful  difficult- 
ies of  the  trail  and  the  worse  dangers  from  the  Indians,  and  seldom  did  a 
party  on  this  long  drive  escape  the  attack  of  Indians,  and  too  often,  the 
loss  of  most  of.  their  stock. 

Although  the  range  cattle  business  had  attained  sufficient  importance 
by  the  middle  of  the  century  to  give  Texas  a reputation  as  a great  cattle 
state,  the  operations  were  still  confined  to  the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  state.  The  driving  of  cattle  to  the  northern  markets,  which  until 
less  than  twenty  years  ago  was  the  most  picturesque  feature  of  the  Texas 
cattle  business,  was  inaugurated  about  1856,  when  several  large  herds 
were  trailed  into  Missouri,  some  being  taken  to  the  St.  Louis  markets. 
During  the  remaining  years  before  the  war,  St.  Louis  and  Memphis  re- 
ceived large  quantities  of  Texas  cattle,  most  of  them  from  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  state. 

The  commencement  of  hostilities  broke  all  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  south.  The  drives  across  the  country  stopped, 
while  the  blockade  of  the  gulf  ports  ended  exportation  to  foreign  markets. 
Before  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  in  1863  and  the  interposing  of  that  river 
as  a federal  barrier  between  the  east  and  the  west  Confederacy,  there  had 
been  only  a moderate  demand  for  Texas  cattle  in  the  states  east  of  the 
[Mississippi,  and  as.  in  the  latter  half  of  the  war,  food  supplies  of  all  kinds 
became  scarcer,  so  also  to  transport  them  from  the  west  through  the  fed- 
eral lines  became  an  increasingly  difficult  task. 

The  paralysis  of  the  cattle  business  during  the  war  was  coincident 


cattle  business,  with  which  he  has  been  familiar  since  boyhood,  is  a col- 
lege-bred man,  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  At  first  in 
connection  with  his  father  and  for  many  years  independently,  he  has 
managed  large  ranch  interests.  In  Dimmit  and  Zavalla  counties  are  his 
principal  holdings,  and  in  the  remarkable  settlement  and  development  of 
that  portion  of  Southwest  Texas  during  the  last  few  years  he  has  taken  a 

Cometa. 

very  active  part.  Around  the  new  town  of  Cometa  in  Zavalla  county  he 
has  divided  up  what  was  formerly  an  immense  grazing  ranch  into  small 
tracts  suitable  for  farming,  and  these  are  now  being  bought  up  by  the 
immigrants  from  the  north  and  other  portions  of  the  country,  who  are 
now  invading  Texas  to  find  homes  with  the  ideal  environment  of  the 
southwest. 

Cometa  is  located  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Carrizo  Springs,  in  the 
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with  that  which  befell  all  other  activities.  Not  only  were  the  avenues  of 
trade  blocked,  but  also  the  former  active  participants  in  the  business  were 
now  for  the  most  part  in  the  service  of  their  country  as  soldiers.  De- 
structive drouths  were  also  a feature  of  this  period,  and  all  conditions 
seemed  to  conjoin  in  throttling-  the  life  out  of  the  young  industry  of 
stock  raising.  These  conditions  caused  at  least  one  very  noteworthy  con- 
sequence. By  stress  of  circumstances  many  stock  owners  had  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  herds,  and  from  lack  of  sufficient  guarding  many 
cattle  had  wandered  away  from  their  regular  range.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  therefore  many  thousands  of  half-wild  range  cattle  were  shifting  for 
themselves  in  the  remote  districts.  Incursions  of  Indian  and  wild  beast 
had  made  them  almost  intractable  and  had  increased  the  qualities  of  rangi- 
ness and  nimbleness  of  hoof  to  a point  where  they  were  more  than  ever 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  When  settled  conditions  once  more  came 
upon  the  country,  it  is  said  that  more  than  one  poor  but  enterprising 
cowman  got  his  start  by  rounding  up  and  branding  these  ‘hnavericks,” 
and  from  the  herd  thus  acquired  built  up  a business  equal  to  that  of  many 
who  in  the  beginning  had  been  more  fortunately  circumstanced. 

After  the  War. 

The  revival  of  the  cattle  business  after  the  close  of  the  war  was 
swifter  than  that  which  followed  in  other  industries ; and  perhaps  for  the 
reason  based  upon  facts  already  presented : Given  a good  range  on  the 

one  hand  and  an  attractive  market  on  the  other,  the  principal  conditions 
of  a prosperous  range  stock  business  are  satisfied  and  the  industry  will 
spring  into  large  proportions  in  a short  time.  The  reopening  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  north  for  southern  cattle,  and  the  fact  that  war-time  prices  for 


artesian  belt.  The  site  occupies  an  elevation  of  such  unusual  height  as  to 
give  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  surrounding  country  in  all  directions, 
and  yet  on  the  very  summit  of  this  eminence  artesian  wells  pour  forth 
in  great  volume  their  pure  crystal  waters,  making  glad  the  heart  of  man 
and  beast,  and  assuring  to  all  who  become  residents  of  this  young  town 
beautiful  homes,  green  lawns  and  shrubbery,  fine  orchards  and  every  lux- 
ury possible  in  southwest  Texas,  where  water  is  abundant  and  cheap. 
Now,  as  to  what  will  make  Cometa,  let  us  say:  First,  it  has  the  backing 
of  that  public-spirited  and  energetic  stockman,  farmer  and  merchant, 
Colonel  T.  A.  Coleman.  Second,  it  is  surrounded  by  an  artesian  district 
of  great  extent,  with  a soil  the  superior  of  anything  found  elsewhere  in 
southwest  Texas,  being  especially  adapted  to  alfalfa,  truck  and  fruit  cult- 
ure, and  exceeded  by  none  for  corn  and  cotton.  Mr.  Coleman  has  al- 
ready begun  putting  one  thousand  acres  under  cultivation.  There  are 
five  flowing  wells  and  others  are  being  drilled. 

Mr.  Coleman  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  San  Antonio  Fair  Asso- 
ciation and  has  long  been  prominently  identified  with  the  Texas  Cattle 
Raisers’  Association  and  other  public  enterprises.  As  a member  of  the 
State  Militia  he  has  served  as  colonel  on  the  governor’s  staff  for  several 
years  and  is  numbered  among  the  distinguished  and  representative  citi- 
zens of  southwestern  Texas. 
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beef  prevailed  in  those  markets  for  some  time  after  the  war,  gave  a de- 
cided impetus  to  Texas  stock-raising.  To  supply  this  northern  demand 
a large  number  of  cattle  were  collected  in  the  spring  of  1866  and  driven 
across  the  Red  river  to  principal  shipping  points.  The  Dallas  Herald  in 
April  of  that  year  estimates  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  beef 
cattle  had  crossed  the  Trinity  within  the  past  month  or  six  weeks,  bound 
for  the  north.  The  general  quality  of  these  herds  was  greatly  inferior 
even  to  the  general  run  of  the  old-time  “Texas  longhorn.”  In  fact,  many 
of  the  cattle  driven  north  in  1866  were  recruited  from  the  herds  of  wild 
cattle  then  wandering  in  great  numbers  over  the  state.  The  presence  of 
these  wild  animals  in  the  drove  gave  the  cowboys  no  end  of  trouble,  for 
the  least  untoward  event  would  set  the  suspicious  brutes  on  the  stampede, 
every  such  occasion  meaning  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  owner 
of  the  herd.  Then,  there  were  other  gauntlets  of  danger  and  difficulty  to 
be  run  by  these  drovers.  The  “Texas  fever”  was  the  betc  noir  of  cattle- 
men, not  so  much  because  of  the  actual  destruction  wrought  among  the 
cattle  by  the  disease,  as  by  the  general  apprehension  excited  in  the  public 
mind  that  all  Texas  beef  was  fever-tainted  and  that  Texas  cattle  were 
carriers  of  the  disease  among  northern  stock,  all  this  operating  for  some 
time  as  an  almost  effectual  bar  against  the  sale  of  cattle  from  south  of  the 
Red  river.  To  resist  this  invasion  of  disease,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kansas  and  Alissouri  whose  farms  were  along  the  general  route  of  the 
Texas  drives  took  exceedingly  rigorous  methods  of  stopping  the  passage 
of  Texas  drovers  through  their  neighborhoods.  Instances  are  known  in 
which  Texans  were  severely  punished  by  lashing  or  other  maltreatment 
and  their  cattle  scattered  through  the  woods  and  ravines  beyond  all  hope 
of  recovery.  Originating  in  an  honest  desire  to  protect  their  live  stock 
against  imported  disease,  this  hostility  to  Texas  cattlemen  became  a cloak 
for  the  operations  of  gangs  of  blackmailers  and  outlaws  such  as  would 
put  to  shame  the  banditti  of  the  middle  ages.  Says  one  who  wrote  of  that 
period  from  knowledge  at  first  hand : “The  bright  visions  of  great  profits 
and  sudden  wealth  that  had  shimmered  before  the  imagination  of  the 
drover,  were  shocked,  if  not  blasted,  by  the  unexpected  reception  given 
him  in  southern  Kansas  and  Missouri  by  a determined,  organized,  armed 
mob,  more  lawless,  insolent  and  imperious  than  a band  of  wild  savages. 
Could  the  prairies  of  southeast  Kansas  and  southwest  Missouri  talk,  they 
could  tell  many  a thrilling,  blood-curdling  story  of  carnag'e,  wrong,  out- 
rage, robberv  and  revenge,  not  excelled  in  the  history  of  any  banditti  or 
the  annals  of  the  most  bloody  savages.”  It  became  necessary  for  the 
drovers  to  avoid  these  danger-infested  regions,  and  instead  of  going  di- 
rectlv  to  the  nearest  shipping  point — which  was  then  Sedalia,  Mo. — they 
detoured  to  the  north  or  the  south,  reaching  the  railroad  either  at  St.  Jo- 
seph or  at  St.  Louis. 

The  prejudices  against  Texas  cattle  and  the  dangers  of  the  trail 
gradually  subsided,  though  not  till  many  a cattleman  had  gone  bankrupt 
or  suffered  worse  injury.  In  1867,  however,  a new  status  was  given  the 
cattle  traffic.  Up  to  that  time  the  Missouri  river  had  furnished  the  near- 
est and  most  convenient  shipping  points  for  the  Texas  cattleman,  and  the 
trails  thither  were  long  and,  as  we  have  seen,  often  dangerous.  It  was 
to  relieve  these  conditions  that,  in  the  year  1867,  Joseph  G.  McCoy  se- 
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lectecl,  along  the  route  of  the  newly  built  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
embryo  town  and  station  of  Abilene  as  the  point  to  which  all  the  cattle 
trails  from  the  south  and  southwest  should  converge  and  disgorge  the 
long-traveled  herds  into  waiting  cars,  thence  to  be  hurried  away  over  the 
steel  rails  to  the  abattoirs  and  packing  houses  of  the  east.  Abilene  was  no 
more  than  a name  at  the  time,  and  McCoy  and  his  assistants  set  about 
the  building  of  immense  cattle  pens  and  the  equipments  essential  to  a 
shipping  point.  These  were  completed  in  time  for  the  fall  drive,  and  Abi- 
lene was  thus  launched  upon  its  famous  and  infamous  career  as  ‘fihe  wick- 
edest and  most  God-forsaken  place  on  the  continent;”  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  which  is,  happily,  no  part  of  this  history. 

By  proper  advertising  of  its  advantages  as  the  nearest  and  most  con- 
venient railroad  station  for  Texas  shippers,  by  the  year  following  its  es- 
tablishment all  the  trail-herds  were  pointed  toward  Abilene  as  their  des- 
tination. There  the  buyers  would  meet  the  drovers,  who,  having  disposed 
of  their  cattle  to  best  advantage,  would  usually  turn  their  steps  to  the 
flaunting  dens  that  offered  iniquity  in  every  conceivable  earthly  form.  It 
is  estimated  that  75,000  Texan  cattle  were  marketed  at  Abilene  in  1868, 
and  in  the  following  year  twice  that  number. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Texas  “longhorn”  of  those  days  had  charac- 
teristics of  figure,  proportion  and  disposition  which  were  of  equal  fame 
with  his  value  as  beef.  Texas  fever  or  almost  any  evil  imputation^  could 
more  easily  lodge  against  this  animal  than  against  the  more  sleek  and  do- 
cile appearing  “farmer  cattle,”  so  that  it  is  not  strange  that  on  the  cattle 
exchanges  “Texans”  were  usually  quoted  distinct  and  at  marked  disparity 
of  price  compared  with  those  brought  by  other  grades.  The  process  of 
grading  which  worked  out  from  Texas  herds  this  long-horn  breed  was  a 
long  time  in  accomplishment,  and  in  time  practically  covers  the  epoch  of 
the  range  cattle  industry  as  distinct  from  modern  cattle  ranching.  Though 
the  Texan  cattle  thus  labored  against  adverse  influences  both  at  the  hands 
of  the  buyer  and  of  the  consumer,  none  the  less  the  range  business,  both 
through  the  profits  to  be  derived  and  through  the  nature  of  the  enterprise, 
attracted  thousands  of  energetic  men  to  its  pursuit  as  long  as  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  its  continuance  existed. 

The  decade  of  the  seventies  was  marked  with  many  developments  in 
the  cattle  industry.  Prices  were  up,  the  demand  for  cattle  from  Texas 
was.  not  so  critical,  and  it  is  estimated  that  300,000  head  were  driven  out 
of  the  state  to  Kansas  points  in  the  year  1870.  Another  factor  that  made 
the  cattle  traffic  for  that  year  profitable  was  a “freight  war”  between  the 
trunk  lines  reaching  to  the  Atlantic,  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  simply 
adding  so  much  extra  profit  to  the  cattle  shipper. 

In  1871,  as  a consequence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  preceding  year, 
the  trails  leading  to  the  north  were  thronged  with  cattle,  and  the  constant 
clouds  of  dust  that  hung  daily  along  the  trail,  the  ponderous  tread  of 
countless  hoofs,  and  the  tossing,  glistening  current  of  long-horns,  present- 
ed p spectacle  the  like  of  which  will  never  be  seen  again.  Six  hundred 
thousand  head  of  Texas  cattle  went  into  Kansas  in  1871,  and  these  num- 
bers were  swelled  by  contributions  from  the  other  range  states.  But  the 
drovers  were  not  met  by  the  eager  buyers  o"f  the  year  before ; corn-fed 
beef  from  the  middle  states  had  already  partly  satisfied  the  market;  the 
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economic  and  financial  conditions  of  the  country  were  not  so  good  as  in 
the  year  before ; railroad  rates  were  again  normal — and  as  a result  half 
of  the  Texas  drive  had  to  be  turned  on  to  the  winter  range  in  Kansas. 
A rigorous  winter,  with  much  snow  following,  and  much  of  the  pastur- 
age having  already  been  close-cropped,  thousands  of  cattle  perished,  and 
the  year  goes  down  in  Texas  cattle  history  as  almost  calamitous. 

About  this  time  the  railroads  were  extending  1 Jieir  lines  to'  absorb  the 
increasing  cattle  traffic,  and  several  roads  penetrating  the  cattle  regions 
caused  a change  of  base  with  regard  to  the  movements  of  cattle.  The 
vSanta  Ee  reached  the  Colorado  line  late  in  1872,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  M.  K.  & T.  reached  the  Red  river,  furnishing  a shipping  point  for 
Texas  cattle  at  Denison.  With  the  year  1872  the  town  of  Abilene  begins 
to  lose  its  lurid  reputation,  its  business  advantages  as  well  as  its  sins  be- 
ing transferred  to  other  railroad  points ; the  extension  of  the  railroads 
had  much  to  do  with  this,  but  in  the  winter  of  1871-72  there  had  also 
been  a determined  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  better  element  of  citizenship, 
with  the  result  that  Abilene  became  a comparatively  “straight”  town  and 
what  it  lost  as  a cattle  center  was  recompensed  by  substantial  business 
prosperity. 

The  year  1872  saw  only  about  half  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  driven  north,  although  better  prices  prevailed  and  the  average 
quality  of  the  stock  was  better.  About  this  time  Texas  stockmen  began 
the  practice  of  transferring  their  cattle  to  the  northern  ranges  for  fatten- 
ing. a method  which  soon  became  one  of  the  important  features  of  the 
business. 

Practically  all  the  activities  of  North  Texas  came  to  an  abrupt  pause 
as  a result  of  the  panic  of  1873,  and  the  cattle  business,  being  more  “im- 
mediate” in  its  workings,  suffered  more  severely  than  others.  The  pall  of 
depression  hung  over  the  business  world  even  before  the  colossal  failure 
of  Jay  Cooke  in  September,  so  that  the  400,000  Texas  cattle  that  were 
driven  north  found  the  buyers  apathetic  to  say  the  least.  Many  held  off 
for  better  prices  in  the  fall,  only  to  be  met  with  overwhelming  disappoint- 
ment when  the  crash  came.  Naturally,  the  range  cattle  fared  worse  in 
competition  with  the  farm  cattle,  which  was  nearly  equal  to  the  market 
demand.  Everywhere  there  was  over  supply  and  glutting  of  the  mar- 
kets. Many  Texans  were  in  debt  for  money  advanced  by  banks  in  pre- 
ceding seasons,  and  as  no  extensions  of  credit  could  be  made  there  were 
hundreds  of  enterprising  cowmen  in  Texas  in  that  year  who  faced  com- 
plete defeat,  although  Texas  pluck  and  persistence  saved  them  from  anni- 
hilation. To  such  straits  did  the  business  come  in  that  year  that  a consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  cattle  were  sold  to  rendering  plants,  which  were 
set  up  in  various  parts  of  the  state  as  a direct  result  of  the  depression ; 
the  hides,  horns,  hoofs  and  tallow  were  more  profitable  for  a time  than 
the  beef.  Conditions  warranted  these  operations  only  a short  time,  and 
since  then  there  has  been  no  slaughtering  of  range  cattle  as  a business 
proposition  merely  for  the  by-products. 

To  quote  from  a recent  publication:  “The  period  from  1865  to  the 
close  of  1873  was  one  of  ups  and  downs  in  the  live-stock  industry  on  the 
plains ; yet,  notwithstanding  the  intervening  misfortunes,  and  the  actual 
disasters  of  1873,  the  net  results  were  represented  by  a great  advance  as 
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to  territory  occupied  and  an  immense  increase  in  the  number  of  animals 
that  were  eating  the  free  grass  of  the  ranges.’’ 

The  cattle  trade,  said  Edward  King  in  1873,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkalde  industries  of  the  Southwest,  might  be  called  “an  in- 
dolent industry — for  it  accomplishes  great  results  in  a lazy,  disorderly 
way ; and  makes  men  millionaires  before  they  have  had  time  to  arouse 
themselves  and  go  to  work.  Cattle  trading  is  a grand  pastime  with  hun- 
dreds of  Texans.  They  like  the  grandiloquent  sound  of  a ‘purchase  of 
sixty  thousand  head.’  There  is  something  at  once  princely  and  patriarchal 
about  it.  They  enjoy  the  adventurous  life  on  the  great  grazing  plains, 
the  freedom  of  the  ranch,  the  possibility  of  an  Indian  incursion,  the 
swift  coursing  on  horseback  over  the  great  stretches,  the  romance  of 
the  road.  Nearly  all  the  immense  region  from  the  Colorado  to  the  Rio 
Grande  is  given  up  to  stock-raising.  The  mesquite  grass  carpets  the 
plains  from  end  to  end,  and  the  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  luxuriate  in  it. 
The  mountainous  regions  around  San  Antonio  offer  superb  facilities 
for  sheep  husbandry ; and  the  valleys  along  the  streams  are  fertile  enough 
for  the  most  exacting  farmer.  There  are  millions  of  cattle  now  scattered 
over  the  plains  between  San  Antonio  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  num- 
ber is  steadily  increasing.  * * * The  cattle  interest  is  rather  heavily 

taxed,  for  transportation,  and  suffers  in  consequence.  In  1872  there  were 
450,000  cattle  driven  overland  from  Western  Texas  to  Kansas,  through 
the  Indian  Territory,  by  Bluff  Creek  and  Caldwell,  up  the  famous  ‘Chis- 
holm’ trail.  In  1871  as  many  as  seven  hundred  thousand  were  driven 
across.  But  few  cattle  are  transported  by  sea ; the  outlet  for  the  trade 
bv  way  of  Indianola  has  never  been  very  successful.  The  Morgan  steam- 
ships carry  perhaps  40,000  beeves  yearly  that  way.  The  two  great 
shipping  points  in  1872-73  were  Wichita,  on  the  A.  T.  & S.  F.  R.  R., 
and  Ellsworth,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.” 

Cattle  Trails. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  series  of  developments  bv  which  the 
Texas  cattle  industry  grew  in  importance  during  the  years  before  1873, 
and  how  from  a limited  and  unprofitable  market  at  the  gulf  ports  the 
tide  of  cattle  was  turned  to  the  north  and  even  then  being  directed  to- 


Mavericks. 

Edward  King-  gives  this  version  of  the  IMaverick  story : 

“Colonel  Maverick,  an  old  and  wealthy  citizen  of  San  Antonio,  once  placed 
a small  herd  of  cattle  on  an  island  in  Matagorda  bay,  and  having  too  many 
other  things  to  think  of  soon  forgot  all  about  them.  After  a lapse  of  several 
years,  some  fishermen  sent  the  Colonel  word  that  his  cattle  had  increased  alarm- 
ingly, and  that  there  was  not  enough  grass  on  the  island  to  maintain  them. 
So  he  sent  men  to  bring  them  off.  There  is  probably  nothing  more  sublimely 
awful  in  the  whole  history  of  cattle-raising  than  the  story  of  those  beasts,  from 
the  time  they  were  driven  from  the  island  until  they  were  scattered  to  the 
four  corners  of  western  Texas.  Among  these  ]\Tatagordian  cattle  which  had 
run  wild  for  years  were  eight  hundred  noble  and  ferocious  bulls;  and  wherever 
the}'-  went  they  found  the  country  vacant  before  them.  It  was  as  if  a menagerie 
of  lions  had  broken  loose  in  a villasre.  Mr.  Maverick  never  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing any  of  the  herd  together ; they  all  ran  madly  whenever  a man  came  in  sight ; 
and  for  many  a day  after,  whenever  any  unbranded  and  unusually  wild  cattle 
were  seen  about  the  ranges,  they  were  called  ‘Mavericks.’  ” 
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ward  new'  shipping  centers  with  almost  each  succeeding  year.  New 
Orleans  and  the  low^er  Mississippi  points  were  the  destinations  for  the 
earliest  cattlemen.  Then  Memphis  and  St.  Louis  received  the  bulk  of 
the  trade ; still  later,  Sedalia  and  Kansas  City ; Abilene  had  its  infamous 
“boom’’  as  a cowtown,  and,  later.  Junction  City,  Wichita,  Fort  Dodge, 
and  other  railroad  points  in  Southern  Kansas ; but  coincident  with  the 
construction  of  the  M.  K.  & T.  Railroad  south  through  Indian  Terri- 
tory to  Denison,  which  remained  its  terminal  point  for  several  years, 
the  trail-herds  of  West  and  Southwest  Texas  were  directed  in  an  ever- 
increasing  stream  toward  this  part  of  North  Texas.  Nevertheless,  the 
railroad  mentioned  must  not  be  credited  with  establishing  this  general 
route  for  the  drives ; although  it  was  a positive  intiuence  to  this  end, 
and  the  Denison  terminal  was  a shipping  point  of  more  than  ordinary 
magnitude,  it  remains  true  that  a great  part,  perhaps  a majority,  of  the 
cattle  were  driven  past  this  point  and  on  to  the  popular  herding  grounds 
in  Southeastern  Kansas.  The  true  explanation  seems  to  be  that  this 
“Baxter  Springs  Trail,”  as  it  was  long  known,  and  which  even  in  the 
sixties  had  become,  much  of  the  way,  a well  worn  road,  was  a logical 
route  to  the  northern  markets ; that  the  railroad,  in  following  its  gen- 
eral course,  merely  supplied  an  iron  highway  instead  of  the  already 
favorite  trail ; and  that  the  convergence  of  the  cattle  routes  through 
Forth  Worth,  which  began  to  attract  marked  notice  in  1874,  and  the 
subsequent  extension  of  the  railroad  facilities  from  the  Red  river  to  that 
point,  were  a series  of  events,  based  in  the  first  instance  on  natural 
causes,  that  have  raised  Fort  Worth  to  its  pre-eminence  as  the  cattle 
market  of  the  southwest. 

It  seems  proper  at  this  point,  since  we  have  adverted  to  the  “Bax- 
ter Springs  Trail,”  to  note  with  some  degree  of  particularity  the  other 
famous  cattle  trails  with  which  every  old-time  cattleman  is  familiar,  but 
wiiich.  being  in  the  same  historic  category  with  the  well-nigh  forgotten 
stage  routes,  find  little  place  in  the  general  thought  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. 

While  Abilene  held  the  center  of  the  stage  as  a shipping  point,  the 
“Shawnee  Trail”  came  into  general  use.  This  took  its  course  through 
a more  westerly  part  of  the  territory  than  the  Baxter  Springs  rouie. 
crossing  the  Arkansas  river  near  Fort  Gibson,  thence  through  the  Osage 
Indian  reservation  to  the  Kansas  line,  and  thence  north  to  Abilene.  The 
promoters  of  Abilene,  in  t868,  had  this  route  shortened  bv  surveying 
a direct  trail  south  to  the  present  city  of  Wichita,  marking  the  course  by 
small  mounds  of  earth;  this  being  the  onlv  instance  when  a cattle  trail 
was  located  with  anything  like  mathematical  precision.  The  southern 
end  of  this  trail,  terminating  at  Wichita,  was  long  used  after  Abilene 
ceased  to  be  a shipping  point. 

There  is  a distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  trails  that  were 
followed  pnmarilv  as  a route  to  market  and  those  which  were  estab- 
ILhed  's  a highwav  of  communication  between  the  southern  and  tiic 
north, ern  ranges.  The  “Baxter  Springs  Trail”  seems  to  have  combinea 
both  these  features;  while  the  “Shawnee  Trail”  was  principally  used  as 
the  most  convenient  way  to  reach  the  railroad.  Further  to  the  west 
than  either  of  these  was  the  famous  “Chisholm”  or  “Chisum”  trail. 
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wliich  took  its  name  from  Jesse  Chisholm,  a half-breed  Indian,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  stockmen  of  the  Territory.  This  trail  came  into  prom- 
inence after  the  custom  had  been  established  of  transferring  the  south- 
ern cattle  to  the  northern  ranges,  there  to  be  held  and  fattened  for 
market.  Reginning  at  the  Red  river,  it  crossed  the  western  portion  of 
the  present  Oklahoma  into  Kansas,  and  during  the  seventies  so  many 
cattle  were  driven  this  way  that  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a wide, 
beaten  highway  stretching  for  miles  across  the  country. 

The  other  trail  that  deserves  mention  was  the  “Panhandle  Trail," 
whose  location  is  explained  hv  the  name,  and  which  was  likewise  used 
principally  for  the  transfer  of  Texas  cattle  to  the  ranges  in  Colorado  or 
more  northern  states. 

These  trails,  which  were  so  called  with  laudable  exactness  of  defini- 
tion, though  leading  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  certain  destinations, 
were  as  sinuous  in  their  smaller  lengths  as  the  proverbially  crooked  cow- 
path.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  more  westerly  routes,  where  it 
was  necessary  for  the  drover  to  direct  his  herds  so  that  a sufficient 
water  and  grass  supply  was  each  day  accessible,  these  prime  considera- 
tions making  a meandering  course  tlie  only  feasible  one  in  the  plains 
country. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  years  immediatelv  following  the  panic 
of  1873  was  a time  of  depression  in  the  cattle  business  as  well  as  other 
industries,  there  was  a re-alignment  of  forces  going.on  in  Texas  which 
was  to  make  its  influence  felt  when  the  time  of  prosperity  again  arrived. 
The  natural  economic  resources  which  had  lain  dormant  during  the  war 
and  reconstruction  period,  were  just  beginning  to  be  touched  by  the 
wand  of  enterprise  when  the  panic  came,  and  though  this  cause  ope- 
rated as  a serious  cheek,  it  was  only  temporary,  and  when  stability  was 
once  more  restored  to  financial  affairs  Texas  literally  bounded  forward 
along  every  line  of  progress.  This  fact  is  well  stated  in  the  following 
newspaper  comment  which  appeared  in  April,  1875:  “But  a very  few 

years  ago  the  traffic  in  Texas  cattle  with  the  north  was  a very  small 
'iff^iir.  The  first  herds  were  driven  into  Kansas  about  eight  years  ago. 
Nearly  every  succeeding  year  witnessed  an  increased  number  until  the 
aggregate  of  one  season  amounted  to  over  six  hundred  thousand,  and 
when  estimated  in  dollars  the  aggregate  for  the  past  eight  years  will 
reach  eighty  millions.  The  peculiar  condition  of  our  state  and  people 
during  the  eig'ht  vears  in  question,  immediately  succeeding  the  close  of 
the  war.  rendered  it  necessary  to  expend  the  greater  part  of  this  sum 
in  breadstufifs,  clothing,  wagons,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  so  that 
very  little  of  the  money  found  its  wav  back  into  Texas.  A different 
state  of  affairs  is  manifest  to-day,  and  the  balance  of  trade  is  slowly 
swinging  in  our  favor,  being  assisted  by  the  increase  in  home  manu- 
factures.'’ 

^ Also,  about  that  time  the  movement  became  definite  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  extinction  of  the  long-horn  range  cattle,  so  that  at  this 
writing  one  of  the  old  time  “Texas  steers’’  is  a distinguished  rarity  in 
the  markets.  The  prophecy  of  this  modern  state  of  affairs  was  thus 
couched  in  a Fort  Worth  Democrat  editorial  during  the  spring  of  1874: 
“Several  hundred  head  of  blooded  cattle  have  been  imported  into  this 
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county  (Tarrant)  the  past  twelvemonth.  These  will,”  the  editor  states, 
“in  a few  years  greatly  improve  the  grade  of  cattle  in  the  comity.  Stock- 
raising  in  considerable  quantities  will  soon  become  obsolete  in  this 
section,  and  few^fer  numbers,  of  much  finer  grades,  will  be  raised.  It  is 
conceded  by  stock-raisers  of  Kentucky,  Illinois  and  Missouri  that  more 
money  is  realized  by  raising  a few  good  cattle  than  from  large  numbers 
of  ordinary  breeds.  Our  farmers  are  beginning  to  appreciate  this  fact.” 

The  prices  for  range  stock  during  1874  and  1875  remained  very  lowq 
seldom  rising  above  two  dollars  per  hundred.  This  continued  disparity 
of  the  Texas  cattle  in  competition  with  other  grades  was  no  doubt  a prin- 
cipal factor  in  convincing  the  Texas  stockman  of  the  necessity  of  improv- 
ing his  breeds. 

About  this  time  there  occurred  a.  change  in  the  meat  products  busi- 
ness which  amounted  to  a revolution  and  wdiich  alone  made  possible  the 
development  of  the  industry  to  its  present  status.  This  revolution  in 
processes  is  well  described  in  “Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Live  Stock  Indus- 
try” (Denver  and  Kansas  City,  1905),  probably  the  most  complete  and 
authentic  work  of  the  kind  yet  published.  Relative  to  this  subject  we 
quote : 

“The  principal  influence  that  was  at  work  indirectly  in  behalf  of 
western  cattlemen  at  that  time  was  the  development  of  new  features  and 
new  methods  in  the  packinghouse  industry.  Theretofore  the  markets  for 


Willard  L.  Simpson,  whose  name  figures  prominently  in  financial 
circles  in  San  Antonio  and  also  in  connection  with  the  real  estate  business, 
is  a native  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  a son  of  Willard  and  Han- 
nah (Mower)  Simpson.  The  father,  a native  of  Maine  and  a representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  old  families  of  that  state,  made  his  home  for  many  years 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  having  large  business  interests  in  that  part 
of  New  England.  In  the  later  ’70s  he  came  to  Texas,  following  his  son 
Willard,  who  had  arrived  in  this  state  in  1875.  The  father  was  one  of 

Meat  Packery  at  Rockport. 

the  group  of  Boston  parties  interested  in  establishing  a meat  packing 
business  in  Texas,  and  the  story  of  the  founding  and  conduct  of  this  suc- 
cessful enterprise  is  one  of  the  interesting  features,  not  only  in  the  history 
of  the  commercial  development  of  Texas  but  in  the  general  meat  packing 
industry  at  large.  These  gentlemen,  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  Pack- 
ing Company,  opened  a meat  packing  plant  at  Rockport  on  Aransas  Bay. 
That  section  of  the  state  was  then  largely  an  industrial  Siberia,  but  the 
enterprise  of  older  districts  was  being  brought  to  bear  in  the  development 
of  Texas,  and  Boston  contributed  her  share^of  capitalists  and  energetic 
business  men,  who  recognized  the  opportunities  of  the  southwest  and 
utilized  them.  There  were  no  railroads  in  those  days  and  the  Texas  cat- 
tle were  taken  to  Rockport  overland.  The  men  associated  with  the  Texas 
enterprise  were  among  those  who  had  been  connected  with  originating 
the  meat  packing  industry  in  Boston,  which  city  was  the  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  the  great  packing  industry  of  the  United  States.  The 
plant  at  Rockport,  therefore,  established  by  men  of  experience,  was  as 
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fresh  beef  from  these  concerns  had  been,  in  the  main,  local  in  extent,  and 
much  of  their  beef  output  was  in  the  form  of  salt-cured  products.  Ex- 
])ortation  of  beef  on  the  hoof  slowly  but  steadily  was  attaining-  greater 
magnitude  at  that  time,  but  it  was  so  hampered  by  foreign  real  or  pretend- 
ed fears  of  various  alleged  infections  being  introduced  into  Europe  by 
American  cattle,  and  also  by  agitation  there  in  favor  of  home  production, 
that  it  became  necessary  for  our  people  to  devise  other  ways  and  means 
of  getting  American  beef  into  European  markets.  In  this  case  the  pack- 
ing-house interests  quickly  solved  the  problem  by  sending  the  foreigners 
prime  dressed  beef  carcasses  that  were  above  suspicion,  criticism  or  ob- 
jection; and  with  these  went  canned  beef,  and,  as  the  new  methods  fur- 
ther were  developed,  a variety  of  other  canned  and  potted  beef  products. 
New  vehicles  of  transportation  having  been  required  for  the  dressed  beef 
trade,  they  came  forth  without  delay  in  the  form  of  refrigerator  cars  on 
the  railroads  and  refrigreator  apartments  in  the  ships.  With  these  the 
packers  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  other  great  market  centers  were  en- 
abled to  deliver  beef  carcasses  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  as 
perfect  condition  as  that  in  which  they  were  placed  upon  the  blocks  of  re- 
tailers within  sight  of  the  packing  houses ; and  with  these  cars  to  extend 
their  home  trade  in  dressed  beef  to  every  part  of  the  country  accessible 
hy  railroad.  This  new  branch  of  the  packing-house  industry,  which  with- 
in a few  years  became  the  larger  part  of  it,  made  its  influence  felt  strong- 
ly in  1876,  and  in  1877  had  risen  to  greater  proportions.  Its  magnitude 
in  1878  was  reflected  in  the  fact  that  nearly  forty  per  cent  of  all  the  live 
stock  marketed  in  Chicago  during  the  year,  or  about  500,000  head,  went 


complete  and  thoroughly  equipped  as  could  be  made  in  those  days.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  the  utilization  of  all  the  by-products  and  every- 
thing about  the  plant  except  the  water  that  had  been  used  was  accom- 
plished at  the  new  plant  even  before  such  modern  methods  were  installed 
at  Chicago  and  other  great  meat-packing  centers.  There  being  no  ice  fac- 
tories in  those  days,  and  consequently  no  meat  shipped  in  refrigerator 
cars,  everything  was  cooked  and  canned.  The  packing  house  at  Rockport 
carried  on  a successful  and  extensive  business  for  many  years.  After 
active  association  with  the  industry  Willard  Simpson,  Sr.,  removed  to 
Gonzales  county,  where  he  spent  his  last  days,  his  remains  being  interred, 
however,  at  San  Antonio.  His  wife,  who  is  still  living  in  San  Antonio, 
is  also  a native  of  Maine  and  both  she  and  her  husband  were  descended 
from  old  families  of  the  east  represented  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Willard  L.  Simpson  was  reared  in  his  native  city  and  in  early  life  be- 
came familiar  with  commercial  pursuits.  The  year  1875  witnessed  his 
arrival  in  Texas  and,  making  his  way  to  the  frontier,  he  located  in  Gon- 
zales county.  For  the  first  year  or  two  he  “ran  cattle”  on  the  open  range, 
thus  getting  an  experience  in  cowboy  life  as  it  was  in  the  early  days. 
Later  he  went  to  Rockport  to  become  connected  with  the  packing  house 
industry  in  connection  with  his  father.  About  1880  he  came  to  San  An- 
tonio, where  he  established  his  home  and  has  resided  almost  continuously 
since. 

The  name  of  ]\Ir.  Simpson  has  become  a familiar  one  in  financial 
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to  consumers  in  the  form  of  dressed  beet  from  the  packing-houses  of 
Chicago.  At  Kansas  City  and  other  packing-house  centers  the  dressed 
beef  business  held  about  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  number  of  cattle  put 
upon  the  market.” 

The  beginning  of  meat  refrigeration  and  transportation,  as  also  the 
origin  of  die  industry  at  Rockport,  elsewhere  mentioned,  are  described 
in  the  issue  of  the  Texas  Almanac  of  1870: — 

Beef  Transportation. 

The  San  Marcos  Pioneer  publishes  a letter  from  General  D.  A.  Maury,  of 
New  Orleans,  to  Hon.  S.  F.  Stockdale,  of  Indianola,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
plan  of  Messrs.  Howard,  Bray  & Co.,  for  transporting  Texas  beef,  “killed  on  its 
native  grasses,  to  any  port  of  the  world,  without  salting  it,  and  without  taint 
or  damage,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  an  established  success and  that  these 
gentlemen  are  preparing  to  resume  in  the  fall  their  operations  on  a very  large 
scale.  It  is  also  stated  that  a cargo  of  fresh  beef,  killed  and  dressed  near  Indian- 
ola, and  taken  some  weeks  ago  to  New  Orleans,  was  pronounced  by  all  who  saw 
and  tasted  it  the  best  beef  ever  brought  into  the  market.  General  Maury  visited 
the  warehouse  of  the  above  named  company  in  New  Orleans  some  weeks  ago, 
and  saw  several  tbousand  pounds  of  beef  banging  in  quarters,  wbicb  bad  been 
slaughtered  near  Indianola  nine  days  previously,  and  which  was  then  free  of  any 
evidence  of  taint  or  sourness,  and  was  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  if  it  had  just  been 
killed.  The  temperature  in  the  coolest  place  outside  the  warehouse  was  90°  ; 
inside  the  warehouse  it  was  35°.  We  quote  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Gen- 
eral Maury’s  letter : 

“One  can  hardly  doubt  tbe  complete  success  of  this  invention  and  its  appli- 
cation, nor  too  highly  estimate  the  magnitude  of  its  results. 

“Henceforth,  instead  of  driving  your  emaciated,  foot-sore,  and  perhaps  diseased 
cattle  to  an  unfavorable  and  uncertain  market,  thousands  of  miles  away,  you  may 
establish  your  slaughter-house  in  Indianola,  kill  and  dress  your  beeves  with  all 
their  juices  and  freshness  in  them,  hang  them  in  your  great  refrigerative  ships, 


circles  and  he  has  operated  extensively  along  lines  that  have  made  his 
service  of  benefit  in  advancing  business  progress  as  well  as  individual 
success.  For  a time  he  was  connected  with  the  Lockwood  National  Bank 
of  this  city,  but  for  a long  number  of  years  he  was  best  known  through 
his  connection  with  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
for  which  company  he  traveled  extensively  in  Texas,  particularly  in  the 
southwest  portion  of  the  state. 

In  this  way  he  acquired  perhaps  as  extended  an  acquaintance  with 
the  representative  business  interests  of  the  section  as  any  man  in  the  state. 
He  was  with  Alessrs.  Chamberlain  & Gillette,  the  Texas  managers  for  the 
Mutual  Life,  for  about  twelve  years,  and  then  for  some  time  was  manager 
for  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company  with  headquarters  in  San  An- 
tonio. 

In  January,  1907,  in  partnership  with  T.  W.  House,  J.  C.  Lambkin 
and  C.  H.  Jackson,  Mr.  Simpson  organized  and  incorporated  the  South- 
western Realty  Company  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  extensively  in  lands 
in  southwestern  Texas  and  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
Texas  bonds  and  securities  of  all  kinds,  which  are  becoming  a very  at- 
tractive comm.odity  from  an  investment  standpoint.  Mr.  Simpson  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  posted  men  in  the  state  concerning  Texas  land 
values  and  investments  pertaining  to  lands  and  local  bonds  and  securities, 
his  many  years’  experience  and  wide  acquaintance  giving  him  particular 
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and  send  them  in  perfect  preservation  to  New  Orleans,  Liverpool,  coast  of  Guinea, 
or  Ceylon. 

“There  will  be  but  little  necessity  for  hard  salt  junk,  and  the  consecpient 
scurvy  for  sailors,  and  every  man  may  breakfast  daily  on  his  tenderloin  steak, 
whether  his  keel  cleaves  the  Indian  Ocean  or  the  Arctic  seas;  and  with  due 
energy  and  judgment,  you  gentlemen  of  Texas  may  find  your  cattle,  before  twelve 
months  have  passed,  independent  of  the  malign  legislation  of  the  northern  states, 
and  once  more  a great  staple  production  used  by  civilized  men  all  over  the  world. 

“I'here  are  many  beneficial  applications  of  the  patent  owned  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, hut  the  first,  and  the  greatest,  is  the  free  exportation  of  your  millions  of 
cattle,  and  the  way,  too,  that  seems  to  have  been  surely  opened  to  you.” 

The  refrig-erator  car  as  an  element  in  the  cattle  business  of  Texas  re- 
ceives notice  in  May,  1877,  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Fort 
Worth  Democrat.  “The  first  carload  of  fifty  beeves  in  quarters,  in  a Tif- 
fany refrigerator  car,  which  is  just  now  coming  into  general  use,  was 
shipped  yesterday  from  Fort  Worth  to  St.  Louis.  Some  two  years  ago 
a company  was  formed  at  Denison  for  shipping  beef  in  refrigerator  cars, 
but  proved  a failure.  Tiffany  has  since  improved  the  cars  to  commercial 
efficiency,  and  has  provided  ventilation  so  thorough  and  adapted  to  both 
summer  and  winter  use,  as  will  enable  meats  to  be  carried  almost  any 
distance  without  taint  or  loss  of  flavor.”  Another  issue  of  the  same  pa- 
per, commenting  on  this  “wonderful  discovery,”  goes  on  to  assert  that 
“so  soon  as  the  various  railroad  lines  can  supply  their  roads  with  these 
cars,  beef  and  other  meats  will  be  slaughtered  in  the  localities  where 
raised  and  will  be  sent  to  market  in  dressed  form,  saving  transporta- 
tion fees  on  offal  and  useless  matter.” 

Quoting  again  from  “Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Live  Stock  Industry:” 


prestige  in  this  respect.  Ffe  has  always  been  successful  and  financially 
prosperous  in  his  business  affairs. 

Mr.  Simpson  is  deeply  interested  in  the  history  of  the  state  and  from 
personal  experience  is  well  informed  concerning  the  varied  and  romantic 
features  that  figure  in  the  annals  of  Southwest  Texas,  while  his  knowl- 
edge concerning  these  subjects  would  form  an  interesting  document  if  put 
into  writing. 

After  coming  to  Texas  Mr.  Simpson  was  married  to  Miss  Edith 
Carleton,  of  Austin,  a representative  of  an  old  Texas  family,  originally 
from  New  England  and  still  more  remotely  of  English  lineage,  being  a 
descendant  of  General  Guy  Carleton.  Her  father  came  to  Texas  when 
this  state  was  a Mexican  province  and  participated  in  the  military  move- 
ment which  won  Texan  independence  in  1836.  A great-uncle  of  Mr. 
Simpson  (Robert  Grossman),  was  also  a Texas  soldier  in  the  revolution  of 
1836  and  was  one  of  the  martyrs  that  fell  in  the  Alamo.  Another  uncle 
of  Mr.  Simpson  was  A.  Daily  Grossman,  who  served  Texas  in  1836  and 
was  afterward  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  dying  in  that  city  in  1861. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson  was  blessed  with  four  chil- 
dren : Willard  E.,  who  is  a graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  is  now  a structural  engineer  in  San  Antonio;  Guy  Carle- 
ton, also  a graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Technology  and  now  a civil 
engineer,  making  a fine  record  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad : and  Edith 
and  Alice,  the  former  a student  at  Wellesley  College  near  Boston. 
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“In  1876  there  were  probably  not  3,000  white  people  in  the  whole  region 
between  the  Eastland-Young-Archer-Wichita  tier  of  counties  and  the 
eastern  line  of  New  Mexico,  with  the  Panhandle  thrown  in.  These  later 
westward  movements  had  located  herds  of  cattle  along  many  of  the  water 
courses,  and  there  were  some  sheep  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  drier 
uplands,  where  there  was  a shorter  growth  of  herbage ; the  sheepmen, 
however,  being  so  few  in  number,  and  the  abundance  of  grass  and  water 
so  plethoric,  that  their  near  presence  was  tolerated  by  the  cattlemen,  and 
therefore  the  two  usually  hostile  interests  got  along  together  with  but  lit- 
tle friction  for  several  years.  The  Texas  cattle  ranges,  generally  speak- 
ing, had  hitherto  been  within  the  eastern  and  southern  two-fifths  of  the 
state,  for  in  1876  there  were  not  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  cattle 
ranches  that  were  conspicuous  as  to  size  in  the  central,  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  state ; an  area,  thus  roughly  defined,  that  contained 
upwards  of  130,000  square  miles,  and  which  now  embraces  some  ninety 
comities.  Most  of  these  larger  ranches  had  been  located  pretty  well  to- 
ward the  western  side  of  the  state,  but  many  miles  apart.  Chisum's  old 
ranch  on  the  Concho  river  near  Eort  Concho  was  one  of  the  very  large 
ones ; but  there  were  four — the  Townsend,  the  Hittson,  the  Black,  and 
the  Lynch  outfits — in  the  section  of  which  Eastland  county  is  a part,  for 
which  ‘range  rights’  were  claimed  over  a scope  of  country  close  to  one 
hundred  miles  square — an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  states  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Delaware  combined.  Fenced  ranges  were  unknown  there, 
and  the  supply  of  free  grass  was  practically  unlimited.  Ranch  supplies  for 
most  of  the  outfits  had  to  be  hauled  by  wagons  hundreds  of  miles,  com- 
munications with  the  outside  world  were  infrequent,  mail  was  received 
at  long  intervals,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  market  stock  was  driven 
northward.” 

But  the  climax  of  the  range  cattle  business  was  now  approaching. 
Not  only  were  the  farmer  settlers  crowding  the  cattlemen  west,  but  the 
stock  industry  itself  was  proving  so  attractive  that  during  the  early 
eighties  practically  every  square  mile  of  the  range  country  was  utilized 
to  the  point  of  crowding.  The  rush  to  the  range  cattle  country  during 
those  years  was  quite  comparable  to  a mining  rush,  in  the  splendid  visions 
of  sudden  wealth  that  actuated  the  participants,  as  also  in  the  later  failure 
and  disappointment  that  swept  into  oblivion  the  majority  of  such  fortune 
hunters.  The  glamour  of  romance  and  the  gleam  of  riches  had  been 
thrown  over  the  cattle  range.  Its  stern  aspects,  its  hardships,  its  sacrific- 
ing toil,  were  subordinated  to  its  picturesque  features,  which  many  an  old 
cattleman  will  dispute  ever  having  existed  elsewhere  than  on  the  pages  of 
romance.  The  titles  “cattle  king”  and  “cattle  baron,”  coined  probably  by 
some  zealous  newspaper  man,  sounded  impressive  to  the  uninitiated  and 
were  often  an  all-sufficient  stimulus  to  the  ambition  of  an  easterner  plod- 
ding the  slow  road  to  prosperity.  As  one  miraculous  cure  will  establish 
the  world.-wide  fame  of  a relic  which  thousands  of  other  worshipers  have 
adored  in  vain,  likewise  a few  examples  of  success  in  cattle  ranching  gave 
dazzling  promise  to  all  Vv^ho  would  undertake  its  pursuit.  The  glowing  re- 
ports of  the  western  cattle  industry  that  found  current  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  resulted  in  a large  immigration  to  the  range  country,  and  the  mania 
for  investment  in  cattle  and  for  booming  every  department  of  the  busi- 
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ness  stimulated  a false  prosperity  that  could  have  but  one  end.  \"alues 
rose  l)eyond  all  precedent,  and  those  who  marketed  their  stock  during  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  the  “boom”  realized  profits  that,  had  they  then 
withdrawn  from  the  business,  would  have  left  them  well  within  the 
realms  of  wealth.  But  the  contagion  of  the  enterprise  seemed  to  infect 
tlie  experienced  cattleman  as  well  as  the  tyro.  The  season’s  drive  ended, 
the  accruing  profits  were  reinvested,  and  thus  the  bubble  expanded  till 
it  burst. 

To  properly  understand  the  culmination  of  the  conditions  which 
brought  the  range  cattle  industry  to  its  climax  in  the  ’80s,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  industry  and  state  the  “rules  of  the  game” 
which  had  obtained  as  unwritten  law  as  long  as  free  range  lasted. 

“For  a decade  or  two  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  the  range  coun- 
try of  Texas  was  open  and  free  to  whosoever  might  go  in  and  occupy 
parts  of  it  and  nature  provided  food  for  the  cattle  without  labor,  without 
money  and  without  price  from  their  owners.  The  cattlemen  of  that  period 
thought  they  ‘had  struck  it  rich,’  as  indeed  they  had,  so  far  as  free  grass 
and  a range  that  appeared  to  be  unlimited  and  inexhaustible  could  help 
them  on  to  fortune.  They  had  also  thought  that  they  had  a perpetual 
possession  in  which  these'  conditions  would  continue,  but  little,  if  any, 
disturbed,  and  that  their  business  would  go  on  indefinitely  independent  of 
most  of  the  trammels  and  restraints  to  which  men  were  subject  in  the 
settled  parts  of  the  country.  The  country  appeared  so  endlessly  big  and 
its  grazing  resources  seemed  so  great  that  it  was  hard  for  any  man  to 
foresee  its  ‘crowded’  occupation  bv  range  cattle  far  within  the  period  of 
his  own  lifetime,  to  say  nothing  of  serious  encroachments  upon  it  by  till- 
ers of  the  soil.  In  these  years  the  methods  and  practices  of  the  western 
stockmen  as  they  advanced  into  the  range  country  were  much  the  same 
whenever  they  went. 

“The  first  impulse  of  a pioneer  cattleman  who  had  entered  a virgin 
district  with  his  herd  and  established  his  headquarters  there,  was  mentally 
to  claim  everything  within  sight  and  for  a long  distance  beyond.  But 
when  the  second  one  appeared  with  his  stock  the  two  would  divide  the 
district,  and  each  keep  on  his  side  of  the  division  line  as  agreed  upon. 
As  others  came  in,  the  district  would  be  still  further  divided,  until,  ac- 
cording to  the  very  broad  views  our  pioneer  friends  held  as  to  the  length 
and  breadth  of  land  each  should  have  for  ‘elbow  room,’  it  had  become 
fully  occupied.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  appropriating 
the  country  in  this  manner  and  arbitrarily  defining  the  boundaries  of  their 
respective  ranges,  and  with  this  practice  there  developed  the  theory  of 
‘range  rights’ — that  is,  of  a man’s  right  to  his  ransre  in  consequence  of 
priority  of  occupation  and  continuous  possession,  although  none  asserted 
actual  ownership  of  the  range  land,  nor  did  anv  of  them  reallv  own  as 
much  as  a sauare  yard  of  it.  Still,  under  the  circumstances,  the  theory 
of  ‘range  rights’  was  not  an  unreasonable  proposition. 

“For  a district  to  become  ‘fully  occupied’  did  not  at  that  time  imply 
that  the  cattle  outfits  in  it  were  near  neighbors.  In  making  claim  to  a 
range  each  stockman  kept  far  over  on  the  safe  side  by  taking  to  himself 
a-plenty,  and  therefore  their  ranch  buildings  were  anywhere  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  miles  apart,  and  sometimes  even  farther.  As  a common  rule  each 
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man  recognized  and  respected  the  range  rights  of  his  neighbors  in  good 
faith,  but  occasionally  there  were  conflicts.”* 

Such  were  the  conditions  up  to  the  time  of  the  boom.  Then,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  immigration  of  farmers  and  the  many  new  aspirants  for 
success  in  the  range  business,  the  old  cattlemen  became  generally  appre- 
hensive for  the  future  of  their  business.  It  seemed  that  even  the  vast 
range  country,  much  of  which,  indeed,  has  since  been  proved  agricultural- 
ly valuable,  might  at  no  distant  day  be  filled  up  by  the  land-owning, 
fence-building  and  generally  troublesome  farmer,  not  to  mention  the  re- 
strictions of  range  freedom  that  were  being  set  by  the  greater  numbers  of 
cattlemen.  Therefore  the  majority  decided  to  make  their  shortening  days 
of  grace  strenuous  ones,  and  to  this  end  began  the  practice  of  stocking 
their  ranges  to  the  very  limit.  Where  the  long-horn  had  hitherto  grazed 
the  grass  from  twenty-five  or  more  acres,  he  was  now  often  limited  to  ten. 
This  practice  of  overstocking  the  ranges  became  increasingly  general,  and 
the  several  inevitable  results  were  not  long  in  precipitating  widespread 
calamity. 

The  practice  led  first  of  all  to  an  abnormal  demand  for  stock  cattle. 
Prices  quickly  rose  from  $7  and  $8  a heacl  to  $10  and  $12,  and  large  ship- 
ments were  even  sent  from  the  middle  states  to  form  the  basis  for  the 
range  herds.  Of  course  this  inflation  of  values  deepened  the  veneer  of 
prosperity  v/hich  gilded  the  entire  business  and  increased  the  recklessness 
of  those  who  hoped  to  catch  the  golden  bubble  before  it  burst.  The  beef- 
cattle  market  continued  strong.  Some  Texas  ‘"grass-fed”  steers  selling  in 
Chicago  in  May,  1882,  at  $6.80  a hundred,  and  upwards  of  $6  being  of- 
fered in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  next  year.  But  the  ranges  were 
not  capable  of  supporting  the  great  herds  of  hungry  cattle  that  cropped 
their  grasses  so  close  and  in  many  cases  so  trampled  them  that  their  pro- 
ductiveness was  permanently  impaired.  A rainy  season  and  an  open 
winter  alone  could  maintain  the  cattle  industry  at  the  high  pressure  at 
which  it  was  being  driven,  and  those  conditions  could  not  be  depended 
upon.  In  the  hard  winter  of  1882-83  cattle  died  by  the  thousands,  and 
those  that  were  not  ruined  by  nature’s  penalties  did  not  have  long  to  wait 
for  the  economic  overthrow.  Prices  for  market  stock  remained  high 
throughout  1883  and  the  early  months  of  1884,  but  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
the  decline  began  and  by  the  middle  of  1885  range  cattle  sold  high  at 
ten  dollars  a head  and  thousands  went  for  less.  The  delusive  value  of 
“range  rights”  and  “free  grass,”  so  often  estimated  as  assets,  could  not 
be  realized  on,  and  the  unfortunate  stockmen  found  the  returns  from 
their  herds  to  give  them  a mere  pittance  compared  with  the  original  in- 
vestments. A case  is  recorded  in  which  a Texas  cattleman,  who  in  188^ 
had  refused  $1,300,000  for  his  cattle,  ranch  outfit  and  range  rights,  sold 
them  all  in  1886  for  $245iOOO* 

With  the  collapse  of  the  great  boom  of  the  eighties,  it  mav  be  said 
that  the  doom  of  the  range-cattle  industry  was  sounded,  and  since  then  a 
complete  rearrangement  has  been  taking  place  by  which  modern  condi- 
Hons  have  been  ushered  in.  The  fiction  of  “range  rights”  gave  place  to 
the  purchase  outright  or  the  leasing  of  tracts  of  range  land.  The  intro- 
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(luction  of  wire  fences  into  general  use  set  definite  boundaries  to  each 
cattleman’s  ])ossessions  and  largely  did  away  with  the  ‘‘open  range.”  Rail- 
roads went  west  and  south,  and  were  intersected  by  cross  lines,  which, 
more  than  any  other  influence,  caused  the  breaking  up  of  the  range  into 
ranches  and  stock  farms.  The  improvement  of  the  grades  of  cattle,  and 
the  gradual  elimination  of  the  long-horns,  the  beginnings  of  which  we 
liave  already  noted,  have  been  steadily  working  the  transformation  which 
is  now  so  complete  that  only  the  older  stockmen  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  that  we  have  just  described.  The  stock  industry  is  now  a 
business,  almost  a science,  and  is  conducted  along  the  same  systematic 
lines  with  other  departments  of  modern  industrialism.  Cattlemen  no 
longer  pursue  their  calling  outside  the  borders  of  the  permanent  settle- 
ments, receding  before  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive ; they  build  their 
ranch  houses  along  the  lines  of  steel,  and  their  industry  has  becom.e  an 
organic  factor  in  the  world’s  activities. 

Invention  of  Barb-Wire. 

During  the  sixties  and  early  seventies  Mr.  J.  F.  Glidden,  at  his  home 
in  DeKalb,  Illinois,  had  been  conducting  the  experiments  which  resulted 
in  the  production  of  barb-wire,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  turn  aside  and 
give  in  some  detail  the  history  of  the  invention  which  has  meant  so  much 
to  Texas.  The  first  patent  covering  his  invention  was  secured  and  bore 
date  November  24,  1874.  Smooth  wire  had  already  been  used  to  a con- 
siderable extent  for  fencing  purposes.  It  was  cheap  and  answered  the 
purpose  to  a certain  extent,  but  it  was  by  no  means  proof  against  cattle, 
and  in  consequence  smooth-wire  fences  were  constantly  in  need  of  repair. 
It  was  while  replacing  wires  that  had  been  torn  from  the  posts  by  cattle 
that  Mr.  Glidden  noticed  some  staples  hanging  to  the  wires,  and  from  this 
conceived  the  idea  of  attaching  barbs  or  points  firmly  to  the  wire  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  in  this  way  preventing  cattle  from  exerting  pressure  on  the 
fence.  It  was  at  first  only  an  idea,  and  there  were  many  things  to  over- 
come in  perfecting  it,  but  it  continued  prominent  in  Mr.  Glidden’s  mind, 
and  after  considerable  thought  he  began  experiments  in  perfecting  a style 
of  barb  and  firmly  attaching  it  to  the  wire.  He  made  his  first  perfected 
coil  barb  by  the  use  of  an  old-fashioned  coffee  mill,  of  which  he  turned 
the  crank  by  hand.  Later  on  he  devised  better  and  more  substantial  ma- 
chinery for  this  purpose,  and  would  then  string  a number  of  barbs  on  a 
wire,  placing  them  at  regular  intervals,  and  laying  another  wire  without 
barb  by  its  side,  twist  the  two'  together  by  the  use  of  an  old  horse-power. 
Thus  by  the  twisting  of  the  wires  the  barbs  were  permanently  held  in 
place,  and  the  result  obtained  in  this  primitive  way  was  sufficiently  satis- 
factory to  convince  him  of  the  ultimate  success  of  his  invention.  In  the 
fail  of  1874  Mr.  Glidden  gave,  for  a nominal  sum,  a half  interest  in  his 
patent  to  Mr.  I.  L.  Ellwood,  of  DeKalb,  and  a factory  was  erected  in  that 
city  for  the  manufacture  of  the  new  wire.  Machinery  was  designed  with 
which  the  barbs  were  attached  to  a single  wire  and  then  a smooth  wire 
twisted  \vith  it,  to  a length  of  150  feet;  this  length  was  then  wound  on  a 
reel  and  the  process  continued  until  the  reel  was  filled.  Soon  afterward  a 
machine  was  made  which  coiled  the  barbs  upon  one  wire,  twisted  them 
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together  and  wound  the  finished  wire  upon  the  reels  ready  for  shipment, 
each  machine  having  a capacity  of  twenty  reels  daily. 

Such  was  the  inventing  and  manufacturing  side  of  it.  But,  as  has 
been  the  case  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  machinery,  a really  excel- 
lent device  'may  be  lost  to  the  world  because  sufficient  aggressiveness  has 
not  been  employed  in  its  introduction  to  the  public.  The  man  selected  by 
Mr.  Cilidden  to  show  up  the  merits  of  his  barb-wire  was  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Sanborn  (now  one  of  the  best  known  cattlemen  of  Texas,  the  founder  of 
Amarillo  in  the  Panhandle).  The  latter  was  already  prosperously  started 
in  business  with  Air.  Warner,  and  it  recpiired  a great  deal  of  persistent 
urging  on  the  part  of  the  inventor  to  get  him  to  enter  upon  this  new  en- 
terprise. However,  he  finally  became  convinced  of  its  woith  and  possi- 
bilities and  he  and  his  partner  made  a contract  with  Glidden  & Ellwood 
by  which  Sanborn  and  Warner  were,  for  a period  of  two  years,  to  intro- 
duce and  sell  exclusively  the  entire  barb-wire  product  of  the  factory.  Late 
in  the  fall  of  1874  Air.  Sanborn  started  out  with  a sample  panel  of  barb- 
wire fence  to  introduce  the  invention  to  the  hardware  trade,  first  in  the 
towns  adjacent  to  DeKalb.  Conservatism,  if  not  prejudice,  worked 
against  the  first  sale  of  this  article,  only  two  or  three  reels  being  sold  at 
Rochelle,  Blinois,  and  some  small  orders  coming  during  the  following 
months.  In  the  spring  of  1875  Air.  Sanborn  and  Air.  Warner  both  set 
out  to  introduce  the  wire  into  the  southwestern  and  western  states,  where 
its  field  of  greatest  usefulness  lay.  In  the  meantime  a half  interest  in  the 
DeKalb  plant  was  transferred  to  the  well  known  wire  manufacturers, 
Washburn  and  Aloen  Alanufacturing  Company  of  Worcester,  Alassachu- 
setts,  the  contract  with  Sanborn  and  AAHrner  being  reaffirmed  by  the  new 
partnership. 

Introducing  Barb-Wire  Into  Texas. 

In  September,  1875,  Air.  Sanborn  made  his  first  invasion  of  Texas 
territory  in  the  interest  of  the  barb-wire  industry.  He  soon  found  out 
that  fencing  material  was  much  needed  in  this  great  cattle  country,  but 
the  prejudice  against  the  use  of  barb-wire  seemed  to  be  very  strong.  As 
a sample  of  the  objections,  one  large  cattle  owner  told  Air.  Sanborn  that 
the  barb-wire  fence  would  necer  do;  that  the  cattle  would  run  into  it  and 
cut  themselves,  thus  causing  endless  trouble  from  the  screw  worm,  which 
invariably  attacks  cattle  in  Texas  when  blood  is  drawn.  But  Air.  Sanborn 
was  proof  against  all  such  discouraging  sentiments,  and  he  knew  that, 
once  get  a wedge  of  sales  entered,  the  entire  people  would  be  in  time 
brought  over  to  the  new  fence.  He  had  a carload  of  the  wire  shipped  to 
various  points  in  the  state,  had  Air.  Warner  to  come  on  and  help  him,  and 
then  took  the  field  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  it  to  the 
actual  consumers.  At  Gainesville  he  sold  the  first  ten  reels  of  barb-wire 
ever  sold  in  the  state.  Thence  he  went  to  other  towns,  and  during  a trip 
of  eleven  days  in  a buggy  he  sold  sixty  reels ; Air.  Warner  was  at  the 
same  time  in  the  country  west  of  Dallas  and  selling  as  much  or  more.  At 
Austin  Mr.  Warner  sold  to  a firm  of  ranchmen  for  their  own  use  the  first 
carload  sold  to  consumers.  The  aggressive  work  of  the  partners  soon 
introduced  the  invention  to  many  towns  and  outlying  districts,  and  after  a 
month  or  so  of  effective  drumming  and  advertising  they  returned  to  the 
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north.  In  January,  1877,  i^iade  a new  contract  with  Washburn  and 
Moen  Manufacturing  Company  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  the  Glidden  barb- 
wire in  the  state  of  Texas,  and  established  their  office  and  headquarteis  at 
Houston. 

By  this  time  barb-wire  had  reached  the  importance  of  an  issue  among 
the  people  of  Texas.  Its  sincere  friends  were  many  and  daily  increasing, 
hut  many  more  from  self-interest  as  well  as  conservatism  opposed  it  most 
vehemently.  The  lumbermen  were  unfavorable  because  its  introduction 
would  mean  a decrease  of  the  use  of  wood  material  for  fencing  purposes, 
and  the  railroads  allied  themselves  with  the  lumbermen  whose  shipments 
would  thereby  be  diminished.  Injury  to  stock  was  common  ground  for 
opposition,  and  bills  were  even  introduced  into  the  legislature  prohibiting 
its  use,  but  happily  a rallying  of  the  friends  of  barb-wire  defeated  the  in- 
imical measures,  and  the  entire  agitation  worked  for  the  welfare  of  the 
wire  fence  movement.  In  a few  years  the  barb-wire  sales  of  Sanborn  and 
Warner  in  this  state  ran  well  up  toward  the  million  dollar  mark.  Messrs. 
Sanborn  and  Warner  continued  their  partnership  until  1883,  when  the 
former  purchased  the  latter’s  interest,  the  name  of  Sanborn  and  Warner, 
however,  being  still  retained.  The  contract  with  the  Washburn  and  Moen 
Company  continued  until  the  expiration  of  the  original  Glidden  patent 
in  1891,  since  which  time  the  company  has  continued  its  Texas  business 
from  their  branch  office  at  Houston.  Long  before  this,  however,  the  work 
of  introduction,  so  thoroughly  undertaken  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  was  complete 
and  the  trade  built  up  to  a steady  and  permanent  demand. 

Light  on  the  troubles  between  the  range  cattlemen,  the  small  farmer, 
the  fence  cutters  and  other  parties  to  the  contest  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  newspapers  in  the  fall  of  1883.  The  Austin  Sentinel 
put  the  case  in  the  form  of  a query : 

“What  is  to  be  done  for  the  man  who  owns  640  acres,  with  a little 
farm  on  it,  depending  on  the  grass  on  the  unfenced  portion  for  maintain- 
ing his  25  head  of  stock,  while  the  big  stock-raiser  grazes  his  stock  on  the 
outside  of  his  own  pasture,  saving  the  grass  on  the  inside  for  the  drouth 
or  winter  season,  while  his  thousand  cattle  destroy  every  blade  of  grass 
which  the  man  referred  to  depends  on  to  keep  his  milch  cows  and  work 
animals  alive?” 

“It  appears  to  us — the  Bandera  Enterprise  about  the  same  date — 
that  it  is  high  time  some  effective  steps  were  being  taken  to  settle  the 
troubles  between  the  pasture  men  and  their  enmies.  . . . Consider- 

able blood  has  already  been  shed,  and  dangerous  sentiments  are  rapidly 
assuming  such  proportions  as  to  become  a rational  source  of  alarm  for  the 
character  of  our  great  state  and  peace  and  security  of  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  her  citizens.  . . . We  think  the  offering  of  a reward  of  $30 

by  the  governor  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  fence  cutters  is  total- 
ly inadequate  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  case.” 

Modern  Stock  Farming. 

The  principal  factors  that  brought  the  cattle  industry  to  its  present 
orderly  and  substantial  basis  were,  improved  stock,  provident  manage-  ' 
ment,  and  individual  control  of  more  or  less  of  the  land  upon  which  each 
stockman  operated,  accompanied  by  the  use  of  fences.  The  first  attempts  j 
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to  introduce  better  blood  into  the  rough  range  stock  were  made  in  Texas 
about  1875,  although  all  that  was  done  in  this  direction  before  1885  was 
experimental  and  had  little  effect  in  raising  the  general  grade.  In  fact, 
there  was  some  prejudice  in  those  days  against  the  heavy  farm  cattle, 
which,  it  was  believed,  would  not  thrive  under  range  conditions  nor  have 
the  hardihood  to  withstand  the  hardships  of  winter  and  drouth.  But  after 
1885,  “a  large  item  in  the  expense  account  of  every  ranchman  whose  op- 
erations were  of  considerable  magnitude  represented  his  outlay  for  high- 
grade  and  registered  bulls,  high-bred  breeding  stock  was  brought  into  the 
range  country  in  numbers  that  aggregated  thousands  of  head  and  that, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  These 
bulls  came  not  only  from  the  stock  farms  of  the  east,  but  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  continental  Europe.  Quality  was  bred  into  the  herds,  and 
the  range  beef  steer  was  raised  to  a high  plane  of  excellence.” 

Continuing,  the  History  of  the  Live  Stock  Industry  previously  re- 
ferred to  says : “The  best  and  therefore  the  high-priced  beef  lies  along  the 
animal’s  back,  and  anyone  can  understand  that  a broad-backed  steer  that 
has  utilized  its  food  in  increasing  its  aggregate  of  sirloin  and  porterhouse 
parts,  is  far  more  valuable  than  the  narrow-backed,  slab-sided  animal, 
perhaps  of  nearly  the  same  gross  weight,  but  which  has  utilized  most  of 
its  food  in  the  production  of  tallow.  The  western  cattlemen  saw  this, 
and  began  to  produce,  with  the  same  amount  of  food,  beeves  that  yielded 
the  high-priced  steaks,  worth  from  15  to  25  cents  a pound  in  a normal 
retail  market,  instead  of  tallow  and  mediuiu  or  low-grade  meats,  worth 
whatever  the  buyer  could  be  persuaded  to  pay  for  them. 

“So  the  process  of  improving  and  upbuilding  the  range  herds  through 
the  introduction  of  better  stock  and  by  selective  breeding  was  undertaken 
and  soon  became  general.  The  long-horn  and  all  its  kindred  were  rapidly 
eliminated.  These  slender,  long-legged,  narrow-faced,  slabby,  nervous 
animals,  that  could  run  like  a deer,  that  were  subject  to  panic  whenever 
they  saw  a man  not  on  horseback,  and  tliat  had  horns  reaching  far  out 
from  their  heads,  within  a few  years  practically  became  extinct  creatures. 
Their  places  became  more  than  filled  by  broad-backed,  thick-loined,  wide- 
shouldered cattle  that  in  many  instances  yielded  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  beef  from  the  least  possible  amount  of  food,  that  topped  the 
market,  and  that  were  as  easv  to  manage  as  so  many  barn-yard  heifers ; the 
short-horned  and  the  no-horned,  the  red-bodied  and  white-faced,  and  the 
black  and  the  mixed-hued,  the  short-legged  and  the  medium-legged — but 
all  fine  beefers.” 

Instead  of  depending  entirely  upon  having  their  cattle  “rustle”  a 
living  from  the  pastures  the  twelvemonth  through,  under  any  and  all  con- 
ditions, the  stockmen  began  providing  a reserve  supply  of  forage  with 
which  to  tide  over  the  hard  spells  of  weather.  The  pastures  still  remain 
the  chief  dependence,  and  ordinarily  the  stock  gets  along  very  well  upon 
them;  but  the  West  Texas  cattlemen  have  discovered  that  the  soil  will 
produce  more  than  the  native  grasses.  With  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ranges,  some  portion  of  each  ranch  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  Kaffir 
corn,  milo  maize,  and  other  non-saccharine  sorghum  plants,  with  which 
the  cattle  are  fattened  at  home,  instead  of  the  old  way  of  driving  them 
from  the  range  to  the  northern  feeding  grounds.  Instead  of  being  left 
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standing-  till  the  cattle  cropped  them,  the  tall  and  succulent  grasses  are 
now  cut  with  mowing  machines  and  stacked  for  the  winter's  use.  Fur- 
thermore, the  modern  stockman  will  not  hesitate  to  import  winter  feed 
for  his  cattle,  although  such  providence  in  caring  for  the  stock  would 
have  been  considered  folly  by  the  old-timers  in  the  business. 

Ranch  management  in  all  its  details  is  being  systematized.  Instead 
of  driving  his  herds  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  grass  and  water,  the 
cattleman  of  to-day  is  fencing  in  small  areas,  driving  wells  and  building 
dams  and  reservoirs,  and  raising  the  food  for  his  cattle,  feeding  them  with 
his  own  hands,  watering  them  and  looking  after  them  closely,  which 
would  have  been  considered  absurd  and  effeminate  a few  years  ago.  The 
“water  holes”  and  surface  streams  that  formerly  furnished  all  the  water 
for  stock  are  now  supplemented  by  wells.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  av- 
erage cattleman  would  have  ridiculed  the  idea  that  he  was  driving  his 
herds  over  a vast  lake  of  pure  water  or  that  it  would  be  easier  to  tap  the 
supply  and  draw  it  to  the  surface  than  to  continue  to  drive  his  cattle  to  a 
stagnant  pool  ten  miles  away.  But  the  underground  lake  exists,  as  the 
plainsman  finally  realized,  and  he  has  since  been  working  out  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  the  water  to  the  surface.  For  this  purpose  windmills  have 
been  generally  employed,  and  the  traveler  through  the  plains  country 
finds  the  numerous  windmills  the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  land- 
scape, Midland  and  other  towns  being  worthy  the  name  of  “windmill 
cities.” 


The  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  of  Texas. 

The  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  of  Texas  was  organized  February,. 
1877,  at  the  town  of  Craham,  Young  county,  Texas.  Col.  C.  L.  Carter 
of  Palo  Pinto  county  was  elected  its  first  president,  and  was  elected  each 
succeeding  year,  except  one,  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  July,  1888.  The 
term  which  he  did  not  serve  he  was  nominated,  but  requested  that  he  be 
allowed  to  retire  from  his  office  on  account  of  his  age,  and  that  it  be 
filled  by  a younger  and  more  active  member.  Col.  C.  C.  Slaughter  was 
elected  to  take  his  place  in  Alarch,  1885,  and  served  one  year  with  honor 
to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  membership.  At  the  annual  meeting 
in  1886,  Col.  Carter  was  again  chosen  President  by  acclamation,  without 
a dissenting  voice,  and  was  President  when  he  died.  Col.  Carter  was 
a pioneer  cattle  and  frontiersman,  having  settled  in  Palo  Pinto  County  in 
1885,  on  the  place  where  he  died.  Fie  experienced  many  trials  and  trou- 
bles with  hostile  Indians ; in  addition  to  the  heavy  loss  of  property  at  the 
hands  of  these  savages,  he  lost  his  oldest  son,  a bright  and  promising 
young  man,  just  as  he  was  growing  into  manhood,  while  on  a cow 
hunt  on  his  range.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  most  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Association  to  liave  known  Col.  Carter  for  many  years 
prior  to  his  death.  They  are  all  of  the  opinion  “that  no  better  man 
ever  lived  or  died ; that  he  possessed  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  qualities 
necessary  to  make  a good  man.” 

After  the  death  of  the  lamented  President  Carter,  Mr.  A.  P.  Bush, 
fr.,  of  Colorado,  Texas,  was  elected  each  year  to  fill  the  position  of 
president  up  to  March,  1899,  which  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  members. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  in  March,  1899,  jMr.  Bush  declined  to  l)e 
an  applicant  for  the  position  of  president,  and  nominated  Air.  R.  J. 
Kleberg,  of  Alice,  Texas,  as  his  successor.  Air.  Kleberg  was  elected 
without  opposition,  the  vote  being  unanimous.  At  the  annual  meeting  in 
Alarch,  1900,  R.  J.  Kleberg  was  re-elected  to  the  office  of  President 
without  opposition,  and  served  the  Association  two  years,  the  limit  under 
the  present  by-laws,  with  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  members.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  Alarch,  1901,  Air.  Alurdo  Alac- 
kenzie  was  elected  president  without  opposition.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  iMarch,  1902,  IMr.  INFurdo  Alackenzie  was  re-elected  president 
without  opposition  and  served  the  Association  two  years,  the  limit  pre- 
scribed by  the  by-laws,  with  credit  to  himself,  and  his  administration 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Alarch,  1905,  Air.  W.  W.  Turney  was  re- 
elected president  without  opposition.  Ike  T.  Pryor  has  been  president 
since  1906. 

Air.  J.  D.  Smith  was  the  first  vice-president,  holding  the  position 
for  one  term.  Afessrs.  J.  B.  Alathews  and  J.  R.  Stephens  were  the 
twc  vice-presidents  selected  at  the  second  annual  convention.  Air. 
Stephens  was  diosen  each  year  for  a number  of  years  thereafter,  till  he 
would  no  longer  serve,  and  was  then  elected  an  honorary  member  for 
life.  The  other  vice-presidents  have  been  Afessrs.  C.  C.  Slaughter,  J. 
Af.  Lindsax',  Jno.  E.  Evans,  W.  S.  Ikard,  A.  P.  Bush,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Buster, 
Afurdo  Alackenzie,  Dr.  J.  B.  Taylor,  S.  B.  Pyurnett,  R.  J.  Kleberg,  A. 
(i.  Boyce,  L.  F.  Wilson,  W.  Turney,  John  T.  Lytle,  I.  T.  Pryor 
and  Richard  \Valsh.  The  last  two  were  re-elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Alarch,  1905. 

J.  C.  Loving,  of  Jack  county,  was  elected  secretary  at  the  organi- 
zation of  the  association,  and  was  re-elected  each  succeeding  year  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  1879  he  was  also  elected  treasurer,  and  filled  both 
positions  to  Alarch,  1893,  when  E.  B.  Harrold  was  elected  treasurer, 
which  ])osition  he  held  until  Alarch.  1900,  when  S.  B.  Burnett  was 
elected  treasure!',  and  has  been  re-elected  each  succeeding  year  since. 
J.  C.  Loving  also  filled  the  position  of  general  manager  of  the  associa- 
tion from  1884  fo  the  time  of  his  death,  X'ovember  24,  1902,  when  J. 
Wk  Colston  was  chosen,  by  the  executive  committee,  as  assistant  secre- 
tary, to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Air.  Loving. 

After  a service  of  nearly  twenty-six  years  as  secretary  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  eighteen  years  as  general  manager,  J.  C.  Loving  expired 
X’ovember  24,  1902,  at  his  home  in  Fort  Worth.  To  him,  more  than 
any  one  man,  is  due  the  success  of  the  association,  and  to  his  memorv 
will  be  erected  a monument  by  the  association,  as  a token  of  appreciation 
of  the  man  and  his  valuable  services. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Alarch.  1905,  Captain  John  T.  Lytle  was 
re-elected  secretary  and  general  manager,  a position  he  held  until  his 
<leath  in  iqo6. 

The  association  keeps  cattle  inspectors  at  the  principal  markets, 
shipping  points,  on  trails  leading  out  of  the  state ; also  looks  after  the 
range  depredations,  and  gives  more  and  better  protection  to  cattle 
growers  than  can  be  obtained  from  all  other  sources  combined ; has 
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broken  up  more  organized  bands  of  thieves  and  sent  more  of  them  to 
the  penitentiary  than  could  have  been  done  by  any  other  power.  This 
department  of  the  association. is  under  the  management  of  an  executive 
committee,  chosen  at  each  annual  meeting. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  of  Texas  the 
scope  of  its  operations  geographically  were  limited.  The  objects  of 
the  association  as  formed  almost  thirty  years  ago  were  limited  to  the 
interests  which  presented  themselves.  Conditions  have  constantly 
changed,  and  with  the  changing  conditions  the  association  has  adapted 
itself,  its  purposes,  objects  and  aims  to  the  necessities  which  have  arisen 
from  time  to  time. 

The  protective  and  detective  features  were  the  prime  objects  of 
the  association’s  efforts  at  first,  and  while  these  are  still  insisted  upon 
they  are  less  important  now  than  other  questions  to  which  the  associa- 
tion has  devoted  itself  to  solve.  This  is  an  age  of  combination,  and 
what  individual  effort  is  impotent  to  effect  an  organization  of  many 
whose  interests  run  together  has  great  power  to  direct  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  wholesome  purpose.  So  it  is  that  the  Cattle  Raisers’ 
Association  of  Texas  has  been  foremost  in  agitating  the  question  of 
governmental  regulation  of  railroad  rates  and  suppression  of  rebates 
and  similar  practices  that  now  are  admittedly  the  pre-eminent  politico- 
economic  questions  before  the  American  people  for  solution.  In  fact, 
the  association,  through  its  officers,  is  now  credited  as  an  influence  of 
national  importance  in  getting  these  matters  before  Congress  and  in 
advocating  a just  and  equitable  control  upon  the  railroad  interests. 

In  a recent  interview  published  in  the  Texas  Stockman-J oiinial , 
Mr.  Pryor,  president  of  the  association  said: — “Those  veteran  cowmen 
who  organized  the  first  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  in  Texas  at  the  old 
town  of  Graham  in  the  year  1877  did  not  at  that  time  have  the  faintest 
idea  they  were  laying  the  foundation  for  what  is  now  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  infiuential  organizations  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  This 
small  beginning,  the  seed  of  which  was  planted  at  Graham  in  1877,  has 
grown  and  spread  until  its  membership  is  about  2,000  individuals,  and 
it  carries  on  its  assessment  rolls  nearly  two  million  cattle,  and  I dare 
say,  controls  as  many  as  5,000,000  head.  The  membership  includes  all 
the  prominent  cattlemen  of  Texas,  a great  many  prominent  live  stock 
producers  from  New  Mexico/  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory  and  Kansas, 
and  quite  a number  of  cattlemen  from  Colorado. 

“The  prime  object  of  this  organization  at  its  birth  was  solely  a pro- 
tective and  detective  association.  XTarly  all  of  its  members  were  rais- 
ing cattle  on  open  range,  which  created  an  inviting  field  for  cattle 
rustlers  and  brand  defacers.  Through  this  organization  and  its  methods 
of  protection,  it  was  enabled  to  render  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  em- 
braced within  the  territorv  of  this  association  great  services,  and  the 
effective  work  done  by  this  organization  in  bringing  to  justice  those 
unlawfully  handling  cattle  and  defacing  brands  resulted  in  great  bene- 
fits of  the  cattle  raisers  in  general. 

Inspectors  and  Officers. 

“One  of  the  first  rules  of  this  association  was  to  put  as  many  in- 
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spectors  in  the  field  as  its  finances  would  admit.  These  inspectors  in 
many  cases  were  officers  of  the  law.  Where  they  were  not  they  did 
great  service  in  helping  the  officers  in  discovering  depredations  upon 
cattle  belonging  to  the  members  of  the  association. 

“In  the  evolution  of  time  open  ranges  disappeared  and  the  inven- 
tion of  barbed  wire  and  the  practical  use  of  same  by  the  cattlemen  re- 
sulted in  the  open  ranges  merging  into  large  pastures.  This  method 
of  course  made  depredations  by  thieves  more  difficult.  Eievertheless, 
this  did  not  in  any  way  prevent  or  diminish  the  ardor  with  which  these 
vereran  cowmen,  who  organized  this  association  and  who  are  entitled 
to  great  credit,  pushed  this  organization  and  increased  its  membership 
and  usefulness  each  year. 

“It  soon  became  necessary  to  place  inspectors  at  all  the  market 
centers  in  order  to  protect  the  membership  from  losing  cattle  that  might 
have  been  shipped  to  the  market  centers,  some  by  intention  and  others 
by  nn stake. 

“As  the  necessity  for  ranch  protection  diminished  it  became  ap- 
parent to  the  members  of  this  great  organization  that  other  and  equally 
as  important  matters  should  claim  their  attention,  until  in  recent  years 
they  have  become  a large  factor  in  shaping  such  legislation,  both  state 
ancl  national,  as  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  live  stock  interests  of  the 
entire  country. 

“It  is  due  as  much  or  more  to  the  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  of 
Texas  that  the  railway  rate  bill  was  finally  passed  by  the  United  States 
Congress.  The  president  of  the  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  was  chair- 
man of  the  Live  Stock  Transportation  Association  and  an  ex-president 
of  the  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  was  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  said  Live  Stock  Transportation  Association,  and  it  is  due  to 
this  association  that  the  twenty-eight  hour  limit  in  which  stock  should 
remain  on  the  cars  was  extended  to  thirty-six  hours  by  the  National 
Congress. 

“The  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  took  an  active  interest  and  did 
as  much  or  more  than  any  other  organization  in  the  country  towards 
defeating  a clause  in  the  meat  inspection  bill  compelling  packers  to  pay 
for  the  inspection  instead  of  the  government.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  and  the  active  interest  it  took  this  meas- 
ure wotdd  no  doubt  have  passed  as  originally  introduced,  and  the  live 
stock  interests  would  have  indirectly  been  made  to  pay  for  the  inspec- 
tion. 

“TVe  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  however,  in  these  fyreat  services 
performed  by  the  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  of  Texas,  we  have  been 
ably  and  enthusiastically  supported  in  every  instance  by  the  National 
American  Live  Stock  Association.  It  has  joined  with  us  and  we  have 
joined  witli  it  in  everv  undertaking,  and  it  is  indeed  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve the  harmony  with  which  these  two  organizations  work  together 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 

“I  mention  these  facts  to  show  what  a benefit  the  Cattle  Raisers’ 
Association  has  been  to  all  live  stock  producers,  whether  thev  are  mem- 
bers of  its  organization  or  not,  and  it  is  the  dutv  of  those  who  are  not 
members  to  join  and  contribute  their  part  towards  the  great  work  be- 
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ing-  performed  ])v  tliis  organization.  J eould  enumerate  many  l^enefits 
the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  has  been  directly  and  indirectly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  that  have  resulted  in  great  good  to  the  live 
stock  industry. 

“Our  ex]3crience  and  success  attained  in  securing  beneficial  Na- 
tional legislation  for  the  interest  we  represent  should  encourage  us  to 
proceed  by  the  same  methods  to  secure  still  more  benefits,  the  principal 
one  of  which  is  the  extension  of  our  foreign  trade  in  live  stock  and  its 
])roducts,  which  should  mean  better  prices,  a more  stable  condition  of 
our  markets  and  permanent  ])rosperity  to  the  great  west. 

“In  this  movement  we  should  avoid  partisan  politics,  making  such 
demands  as  will  command  the  favorable  attention  of  both  political  parties, 
thus  securing  the  undivided  support  of  this  entire  western  country.” 

Future  Developments  in  Texas  Cattle  Business. 

A recent  writer  in  Texas  Stockinan-J onrnal  speaks  of  the  future 
])i'ospects  of  stock  farming  as  follows  : — ^While  there  is  a great  deal  of 
talk^  concerning  the  'passing  of  the  big  ranches  and  the  decadence  of 
the  cattle  industry  in  this  state,  the  real  facts  in  the  case  do  not  warrant 
any  such  conclusions.  It  is  true  the  big  ranches  are  passing — that 
Inindreds  of  the  large  pastures  in  the  state  have  been  sold  and  cut  up 
into  small  tracts  during  the  past  year,  but  that  does  not  signify  that 
Texas  is  preparing  to  go  out  of  the  cattle  business.  Any  man  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  figure  the  least  bit  on  the  situation  must  realize 
that  Texas  must  always  remain  a great  cattle  producing  state.  No 
other  state  in  the  Union  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  good 
cattle,  and  the  time  will  never  come  when  Texas  will  not  be  engaged  in 
turning  out  just  as  good  stuff  as  can  be  found  in  the  Union. 

The  big  ranches  are  going,  that  is  true,  but  in  lieu  of  the  single 
ranch  owners,  the  land  affected  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  many.  It 
is  simply  the  natural  evolution  that  accompanies  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  country,  and  instead  of  one  man  owning  many  cattle,  we 
are  going  to  see  many  men  owning  a few  cattle.  By  the  term  a few 
cattle  is  meant  smaller  numbers  in  comparison  with  the  former  large 
herds  held  b}’  individual  ownership.  There  will  be  just  as  many  cattle 
and  there  will  be  more  owners.  That  will  be  about  the  only  change. 

(Tie  well  informed  cowman  was  discussing  this  point  with  the 
writer  only  a few  (lavs  ago.  He  has  been  identified  with  the  range 
country  sections  of  Texas  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  and 
still  owns  large  ranch  and  cattle  interests  in  that  section,  steadfastly 
resisting  all  temptations  to  sell.  He  gave  it  as  his  o])inion  that  the 
time  was  near  at  hand  when  Texas  must  produce  more  cattle  than  ever 
before.  He  said  as  the  west  settled  and  developed  every  man  who  made 
his  home  in  that  section  must  gather  about  him  a small  bunch  of  good 
cattle.  As  feed  crops  flourish  throughout  that  portion  of  the  state,  they 
will  continue  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  man  who  produces  feed  crops 
must  have  stock  to  feed  it  to.  Good  stock  must  always  command  good 
prices,  and  so  long  as  good  prices  prevail  men  will  continue  to  i^roduce 
good  stock.  As  one  man  succeeds  others  will  feel  incited  to  follow  the 
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example,  and  he  believes  the  cattle  business  in  Texas  is  just  now  on  the 
eve  of  its  greatest  development. 

Another  thing  that  is  going  to  stimulate  the  renewed  production  of 
cattle  in  Texas  is  the  general  improvement  in  conditions.  Prices  this 
spring  are  highly  suggestive  of  the  good  old  days  embraced  in  tl:e 
l)Oom  period,  and  when  prices  show  this  stiffening  tendency  the  man 
who  has  been  sitting  hack  waiting  for  the  return  of  ])rosperity  invari- 
ablv  proceeds  to  get  bns} . It  may  he  that  the  days  of  large  cattle  specu- 
lation are  gone  in  Texas,  for  the  business  is  getting  on  a different  basis, 
but  there  need  be  no  apprehension  as  to  the  future  production  of  cattle 
in  this  state.  ( )p]:iortnnity  is  at  hand  and  Texas  cattlemen  have  not 
been  slow  in  the  past  to  take  advantage  of  opportunity. 

There  is  not  much  real  difference  after  all  between  ranching  and 
stock  farming.  The  stock  farm  is  simply  an  evolution  of  the  ranch. 
The  demand  was  first  made  for  imjjroved  cattle,  and  when  these  were 
provided  it  was  discovered  the  provision  did  not  "o  far  enough.  Im- 
proved cattle  involved  improved  methods,  including  protection  and 
feed.  It  was  found  that  feed  was  cheaper  when  produced  on  the  ranch 
than  when  hauled  from  the  feed  store,  and  the  ranches  began  to  produce 
feed.  In  contradistinction  to  the  i^ractice  of  agriculture,  this  was  dubbed 
stock  farming,  and  stock  farming  it  will  always  remain.  The  ranch- 
man could  never  consent  to  become  a straight  agriculturist,  for  con- 
sistency is  one  of  his  virtues,  lint  it  does  not  hurt  very  deep  to  call 
him  a stock-farmer,  and  he  is  content  to  let  it  go  at  that.  It  may 
be  he  feels  a mistake  has  been  made  in  the  cutting  up  of  the  old  range 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  a return  to  old  conditions.  But  the  thinking 
stockman  of  the  day  realizes  these  things  are  impossible.  The  man  who 
Avonld  stay  in  the  procession  is  com])elled  to  get  in  line  with  those  who  are 
traveling  in  that  directiim,  and  this  is  just  exactly  what  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  cattlemen  of  Texas  are  now  doing. 

Sheep  Husbandry  and  Wool  Business. 

It  is  recorded  that  a home  market  for  wool  was  established,  the 
first  wool  lionght  and  warehoused  in  San  Antonio  in  Ajiril,  1859.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  George  \Vilkins  Kendall  had  established  his  shee]) 
ranch  above  New  Braunfels  and  had  published  his  successful  results 
with  sheep  linsbandry.  From  this  time  the  sheep  industry  assumed 
increasing  importance  in  Southwest  Texas.  The  vast  ranges  were  oc- 
cii]:)ied  Ijv  sheepmen  aufl  cattlemen  alike,  and  though  their  relations  were 
not  always  harmonious,  they  recognized  that  they  stood  in  close  rela- 
tion to  each  other  as  concerned  outside  dangers  that  threatened  their 
occupation. 

The  position  of  San  Antonio  as  a wool  market  is  still  w-ell  re- 
membered, for  until  a few'’  years  ago  it  boasted  the  high  honor  of  being 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  wool  markets  in  the  w^orld.  The 
rapid  rise  of  the  w’ool  market  w^as  noted  over  thirty  years  ago,  wfiien 
the  total  wool  brought  into  the  city  for  the  year  1874  was  400,000 
pounds,  and  the  total  for  1875  w^as  600,000;  the  price  in  the  latter  year 
ranging  from  28  cents  for  the  best  grade  to  17  cents  to  the  poorer 
^Mexican  grade.  In  short,  San  Antonio  soon  became  the  market  center 
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for  one  of  tlie  greatest  wool-produciiii^  countries  of  the  world,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  until  the  reduction  of  the  high  protective  tariffs  during 
Cleveland’s  second  administration.  This  was  a blow  to  the  city’s  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  to  the  prosperity  of  Southwest  Texas  as  well,  the 
full  results  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  hundreds  of  sheep-raisers  were  forced  out  of  the  business,  as  is 
told  in  the  sketches  of  ranchmen  elsewhere  in  this  work ; that  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  commercial  profit  was  taken  from  San  Antonio  ; 
and  that  the  sheej)  industry  has  never  since  attained  the  proportions  that 
it  had  before  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  wall.  The  last  result,  it  should 
l)e  stated,  has  been  partly  due  to  changing  conditions  in  Southwest 
Texas  during  the  period  since  1895. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  phase  of  the  wool  business,  aside  from 
its  general  features,  was  the  part  it  played  in  politics  during  the  early 
eighties.  The  discussions  attendant  upon  free  trade  are  very  illuminat- 
ing of  the  conditions  of  the  sheep  industry  at  that  time.  It  is  especially 
noteworthy  that  here,  in  the  Democratic  state  of  Texas,  the  principles 
of  high  protection  found  some  of  their  stanchest  allies  and  defenders  in 
the  persons  of  the  wool  growers. 

Here  is  a very  interesting  letter  on  the  subject,  published  in  the 
San  Antonio  Express,  April  9,  1882: — 

While  out  in  the  Rio  Grande  country,  I met  and  conversed  with  a great 
many  sheepmen.  The  sheepmen  of  Texas  as  a class  are  remarkably  intelligent.  They 
are  gentlemen  in  appearance  and  gentlemen  in  fact.  They  are  also  generally  rich, 
or  in  very  good  circumstances.  They  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  stockmen.  They 
are  readers  and  thinkers.  They  are  a pleasant  sort  of  men  to  be  among.  I find 
that  they  are  quitting  the  Democratic  narty  unanimously,  and  not  only  quitting  it 
hut  determined  to  fight  it  vigorously.  That  is  the  only  fault  that  I can  find  in  them 
as  a class,  if  it  be  a fault. 

I asked  them  to  please  give  me  the  reason  for  this  sudden  and  remarkable 
change  in  politics.  They  said  that  the  Democratic  party  is  trying  to  destroy 
their  business  by  free  trade,  and  that  they  must  fight  it  on  the  ground  of  self- 
protection. They  contended  that  if  the  trade  principles  of  the  Democratic  party 
were  carried  out,  it  would  bankrupt  the  entire  wool-growing  interests  of  the 
state, — in  fact  destroy  it  utterly.  To  sustain  this  melancholy  view  of  the  case  they 
gave  many  figures  and  arguments,  which  seemed  very  strong.  A ]\Ir.  Shafer  of 

Conditions  Before  1867. 

Duval  County,  who  is  largely  interested  in  sheep,  and-  is  withal  a man  of  ability, 
spoke  of  the  terribly  depressed  conditions  of  the  wool  interests  previous  to  1867. 
“During  the  war,”  said  he,  “the  duty  on  wool  was  taken  off.  or  made  very  low.  The 
wool  interests  would  then  stand  it,  as  prices  were  good,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
cotton  and  the  general  stimulus  given  to  manufactures  by  the  war.  But  when 
the  war  ceased,  the  price  of  wool  fell  so  low  that  sheepmen  couldn’t  keep  their 
heads  above  water.  Thousands  were  ruined  all  over  the  country,  and  nearly  every- 
body sold  out  who  could  do  so.  The  butcher-stalls  were  covered  with  the  car- 
casses of  the  finest  merinos.  The  depression  was  felt  nowhere  so  severely  as  here 
in  Texas.  It  was  a hard  struggle  to  keep  from  going  down.  I had  confidence  in 
the  final  outcome,  and  to  keep  myself  afloat  and  save  my  sheep,  I had  to  sell  cattle, 
horses,  and  everything  else  pretty  much.  In  1867  Congress,  seeing  that  the  wool 
interests  were  rapidly  being  destroyed,  passed  a bill  to  protect  us,  by  restoring  the 
duty  on  foreign  wools.  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  wool  business  im- 
mediately took  a fresh  start,  and  is  now,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  country.  Without  the  legislation  of  1867  we  would  have  all  been  destroyed. 
In  a little  while,  there  would  have  been  no  wool  grown  in  the  country,  and  foreign 
wool  growers  would  have  had  the  monoply  of  us.” 
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]\Ir.  Shafer  further  remarked  that  until  the  wool  interests  in  Texas  got  on 
its  legs  again,  the  entire  southwestern  portion  of  the  state  was  a wilderness, 
paying  hardly  any  revenue  into  the  treasury.  “There  were  large  cattlemen,”  said 
he,  “but  they  owned  very  little  land,  and  consequently  paid  little  or  nothing  on 
real  estate.  But  how  is  it  now?  When  we  began  to  prosper  again,  we  sheepmen 
came  into  Southwest  Texas  and  bought  large  bodies  of  land,  building  improve- 
ments, etc.  They  began  to  flock  in  from  every  quarter,  buying  up  land  for  sheep 
pastures,  and  fencing  it  in.  The  cattlemen  to  protect  themselves  had  to  follow 
suit,  and  they  bought  large  tracts  of  land  also,  upon  which  they  have  to  pay  taxes 
the  same  as  us  sheepmen.  They  talk  about  the  big  surplus  in  the  treasury  at 
Austin.  I tell  you  sir,  it  is  greatly  due  to  us  sheepmen  and  the  protective  act  of 
'67.  The  Democratic  party  proposes  to  restore  the  ruinous  condition  that  existed 
previous  to  the  act  of  1867,  and  of  course,  we  are  bound  to  fight  them,  and  will 
do  so  to  a man.”  Other  sheepmen  all  Democrats  heretofore,  remarked  that  if 
necessary  they  would  raise  a pile  of  money  to  lick  the  Democracy,  and  they 
are  in  dead  earnest.  These  sheep-fellows  are  no  mean  customers  to  fight.  They 
are  brim-full  of  energy,  as  well  as  intelligence  and  good  sense,  and  will  work  like 
beavers.  They  employ  a large  number  of  men,  and  these  employes  will  he  very 
apt  to  vote  as  they  do.  The  merchants  who  handle  the  wool  will,  no  douht,  take 
a hand  on  the  same  side.  If  you  want  to  hear  folks  squeal,  IMessrs.  Editors,  you 
just  touch  their  pockets. 

Editorially,  the  Express  said,  under  the  same  date  : — 

Elsewhere  we  publish  a letter  to  the  Galveston  News,  headed  “Politics  in 
Western  Texas,”  written  b}'^  N.  A.  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  it  is  useless  to  deny  the  fact 
that  it  reflects  the  situation  to  a considerable  extent.  The  wool-growers  of  Western 
Texas  as  a class  are  educated  and  intelligent,  think  for  themselves,  and  while 
they  are  largely  Democratic,  their  party  fealty  will  not  carry  them  to  the  extent  of 
voting  and  working  in  a cause  that  threatens  to  severely  cripple,  if  not  destroy,  a 
business  they  have  been  devoting  years  of  toil  and  deprivation  to  building  up  to  a re- 
munerative standard,  d'he  free  trade  cry  has  been  taken  up  by  a large  number 
of  Democratic  papers  of  the  country,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  it  a 
leading  issue  in  the  coming  presidential  campaign,  and  with  success  attending  their 
efforts,  we  can  not  be  suprised  if  the  sheep  men  of  Texas,  like  those  Democrats 
engaged  in  or  dependent  upon  other  interests  in  other  sections  of  the  country  owing 
their  prosperous  condition  to  protection,  forsake  their  party  and  join  with  that, 
promising  to  see  that  their  interests  are  not  jeopardized.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
convince  them  that  they  will  be  benefited  by  a Democratic  victory  , at  the  expense 
of  the  loss  of  their  business. 

We  do  not  believe  the  tariff  question  would  cause  many  Democrats  among 
the  wool-growers  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  for  county  or  state  offices,  but  they 
would  vote  it  for  the  president  and  congressmen  unless  the  candidates  for  the 
latter  were  outspoken  for  a reasonable  protection  to  all  American  industries,  for 
each  must  stand  by  the  other  when  assailed.  But  the  political  complexion  of  a 
ticket  is  important  only  as  it  bears  upon  the  presidential  or  congressional  elections, 
and  therefore,  as  far  as  the  political  policy  of  the  country  is  concerned,  there 
would  be  little  gained  by  having  this  large  and  influential  class  vote  for  Democrats 
only  for  state  and  county  officers. 

Third  Producing  Interest  of  Texas. 

The  wool-growers  of  Texas  are  an  important  element,  and  have  a vast  in- 
fluence. They  represent  the  third  producing  interest  of  the  state,  and  will  devote 
their  time  and  means  to  achieving  success  in  an  election  where  their  material 
interests  are  at  stake ; and  while  they  may  not  be  able  to  affect  the  state  or 
presidential  ticket,  they  could  certainly  make  it  very  interesting  for  free-trade 
candidates  for  Congress  in  two  or  three  congressional  districts. 

The  depth  of  the  sentiment  for  protection  among-  the  sheepmen 
and  tlieir  influence  with  the  great  body  of  live-stock  producers,  is  illus- 
trated in  the  remarks  of  the  president  of  the  Stock  Raisers’  Association 
in  his  annual  address  in  January,  1882.  He  said: — 

We  are  naturally  interested — that  w'hich  conduces  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
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grcnvt'r,  brccdcM'.  and  dealer  of  sheep  in  one  section  of  the  state,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  aids  the  sheej)  men  of  every  section.  United  we  are  a power  to  accomp- 
lish any  desired  worthy  purpose  we  may  elect,  whether  it  he  in  the  enactment  of 
laws  for  onr  protection  and  development,  the  enforcement  of  laws  already  in 
existence,  or  as  benefactors  to  our  race  in  onr  state  and  nation.  We  have  reason 
for  gratitude  because  our  efforts  as  growers  of  ^^ool  and  breeders  of  sheep  have 
been  so  signally  blessed  during  the  past  few  years. 

d'hat  our  climate,  soil  and  grasses  are  not  excelled  for  the  production  of 
superior  sheep  for  both  wool  and  mutton  has  been  fully  proven.  Though  the  prices 
paid  for  our  wools  have  generally  been  satisfactory,  yet  the  attempts  of  inter- 
meddlers  to  tamper  with  and  reduce  the  import  duties  has  at  various  times  de- 
pressed the  markets,  lessened  the  prices  of  wools  and  produced  uncertainty,  both 
to  the  manufacturer  and  producer.  It  is  not  the  expectancy  or  desire,  of  the  wool- 
growers  of  the  United  States  to  build  up  and  protect  their  own  industry  at  the 
expense  or  injury  of  other  vocations,  but  they  believe  (and  the  results  of  a wise 
protective  system  in  the  past  proves  this  belief  to  be  the  correct  one)  that  by 
placing  themselves  on  a firm  foundation  with  other  producers  and  with  the  manu- 
facturers every  class  of  laborers  \vill  be  the  beneficiaries,  and  capital  will  find 
ready  and  profitable  investments. 

The  great  tariff  convention  recently  held  in  New  York,  where  all  the  in- 
dustries of  the  nation  were  represented,  has  spoken  and  given  no  uncertain  sound. 
Congress  is  asked  to  legislate  for  the  protection  of  home,  not  foreign  industries. 
It  now  seems  cpiite  certain  that  the  tariff  laws  are  to  be  acted  upon  In  a manner  that 
will  put  them  to  rest  for  many  years  to  come. 

If  a just  and  equitable  protective  tariff  and  revenue  laws  are  made  permanent, 
the  future  of  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States  will  be  as  bright  and  certain 
as  the  past  few  years  have  been  prosperous  and  progressive.  I suggest  that  this 
association  take  such  action  as  shall  make  known  to  our  representatives  in  congress 
our  desires,  and  also  provide  our  quota  of  means  to  aid  the  executive  board  of  the 
National  Woolgrowers’  Association  in  bringing  the  woolgrowers’  interests  promin- 
ently forward  at  Washington  at  the  proper  time.  , 

Some  of  our  sheep  men  insist  that  our  state  legislators  have  enacted  laws 
descriminating  against  woolgrowers,  and  say  “it  is  time  we  should  let  them  know 
just  what  we  want.” 

The  protection  intere.sts  won,  for  the  time,  and  with  their  victory 
the  wool  Imsiness  continued  to  flourish  and  expand  in  Texas  and  else- 
where. In  1882  and  1883,  just  after  the  subsiding-  of  the  cattle  boom, 
the  people  of  Texas  went  wild  over  sheep.  Men  who  had  never  owned 
a sheep  bought  flocks,  and  men  who  owned  thousands  bought  more. 
Thev  figured  out  enormous  profits,  but  in  the  end  it  came  to  them  as 
a losing  truth  that  while  figures  cannot  lie,  liars  can  figure.  The  fig- 
uring went  on  this  way  : Start  in  with  a flock  of  100  ewes,  80  per  cent 
of  which  will  drop  lambs,  and  half  of  the  lambs  will  be  ewes.  At  the 
end  of  a vear  the  flock  is  increased  to  140  ewes  and  40  rams  (or  wethers). 
The  wool  averages  8 pounds,  worth  25  cents  a pound  or  $2  a head,  a 
total  of  $200  for  the  old  sheep  and  about  half  as  much  for  the  lambs. 
The  wethers  can  be  sold  for  $3  or  $4  a head,  say  $140  for  the  40,  mak- 
ing a total  income  of  $^^o.  That  wasn’t  much  for  the  first  year,  but 
it  was  supposed  the  man  who  was  doing  this  had  started  in  on  a small 
scale  and  was  going  to  build  up  a large  flock.  So  he  estimated  that 
he  would  begin  his  second  year  with  140  bearing  sheep,  which  in  turn 
would  yield  him  80  per  cent  lambs,  of  112  head,  half  being  ewes.  He 
was  supposed  to  clear  up  about  $600  the  second  year,  and  start  in  the 
third  year  with  196  head,  and  at  this  rate  in  five  or  six  years  he  would 
have  two  or  three  thomsand  head,  bringing  in  from  their  wool  and  their 
increase  a comfortable  income  of  $5,000  to  $6,000  a year. 
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Xo  account  was  taken  of  the  cost  of  keeping  the  sheep.  That  was 
the  day  of  free  grass,  when  millions  of  acres  were  free  to  the  appro- 
pnator  of  the  pasturage.  And  no  account  was  taken  of  losses,  which 
were  bound  to  be  heavy,  where  no  provision  was  made  for  protection 
or  subsistence  through  the  winter  except  that  offered  by  the  open 
jmairie.  Some  of  tlie  investors  in  sheep — a great  many  of  them,  in 
fact — found  at  the  end  of  the  second  winter  that  instead  of  an  80  per 
cent  increase,  they. had  an  80  per  cent  death  loss. 

Jn  1884  Texas  had  more  than  9,000,000  sheep.  The  number  now 
in  the  state,  as  rendered  by  the  assessors,  is  about  1,250,000. 

The  chief  end  of  the  sheep  in  Texas  has  been  the  production  of 

wool.  When  the  price  of  wool  went  down  from  25  or  30  cents  a pound 

to  10  or  12  cents,  the  wool-producing  sheep  ceased  to  be  prohtable, 
and  being  no  longer  a source  of  profit,  then  owners  began  getting  rid  of 
them.  In  that  way  the  9,000,000  and  odd  head  were  reduced  to  a 
million  and  a quarter. 

The  tide  has  had  its  ebb  and  the  flow  has  set  in.  Sheep  are  worth 

as  much  now  as  they  were  in  1883,  or  more.  Wool  is  bringing  good 

prices.  Having  become  a money-maker  again,  the  sheep  will  become  as 
popular  as  he  was  before  and  many  will  begin  to  raise  sheep,  and  count 
their  profits  before  the  shearing  is  done. 

“A  discouraging  feature  01  the  existing  condition,’’  writes  a close 
student  of  the  business,  “is  the  lack  of  quality  in  our  sheep.  Our  cattle 
raisers  have,  in  the  two  decades  since  1883,  bred  up  their  herds  until 
the  old  long-horn  is  a rare  animal.  The  average  herd  of  Texas  cattle 
now  weights  fully  50  per  cent  more  than  the  average  herd  of  like  age 
did  in  1883.  Good  breeding  has  done  it.  Our  sheep  weigh  no  more 
and  produce  no  more  wool  per  head  than  they  dm  then.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, but  we  speak  of  ruling  conditions.  Men  who  have  bred  good 
sheep  have  found  always  a good  market  for  them  and  for  their  wool. 
At  the  Fort  Worth  stock  yards  high-grade  mutton  sheep  are  now 
readily  salable  at  $5.'oo  to  $5.50  per  100  pounds,  and  such  sheep  average 
above  100  pounds.” 

Captain  Samuel  Lytle,  a veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars 
and  a pioneer  of  San  Antonio,  now  living  retired,  was  born  in  Columbia, 
Tennessee,  February  1,  1831,  his  parents  being  William  and  Mary  G. 
( Gullett)  Lytle.  The  father  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  1824 
went  to  Tennessee  with  his  family,  then  consisting  of  wife  and  two 
sons.  In  1838  he  removed  to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  locating  in  the 
old  town  of  Washington  on  the  Brazos,  then  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 
The  family  resided  there  until  about  1841,  when  they  removed  to  Milam 
county,  then  a very  large  frontier  county  extending  entirely  to  the 
Mexican  border.  They  located  near  where  Caldwell  is  now  located,  in 
that  section  now  included  in  Burleson  countv.  In  1846,  William  Lytle 
established  a stock  ranch  on  the  Medina  river,  where  he  moved  in  1850, 
maintaining  his  home  there  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1878.  His  wife  preceeded  him  in  death  about  three  years.  When 
William  Lytle  first  saw  San  Antonio  there  were  only  three  two-story 
houses  in  the  town.  He  was  a typical  pioneer  settler  who  bravelu 
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faced  tlic  dangers  and  hardships  of  frontier  life  and  aided  in  extending 
civilization  into  hitherto  wild  and  iinimj^roved  districts. 

From  the  time  he  was  about  nine  years  of  age  Captain  Samuel 
Lytle  lived  upon  the  frontier  of  Texas  until  there  was  no  longer  a 
frontier,  the  settlements  of  the  white  race  having  penetrated  into  every 
district  of  this  great  state  and  laid  the  foundations  for  the  present  prog- 
ress and  improvement.  A typical  pioneer  settler,  from  his  earliest 
}'outh,  he  became  familiar  with  the  methods  and  means  of  Indian  fight- 
ing and  tlie  adventures  co-incident  with  the  protection  of  a frontier 
home  against  the  depredations  and  atrocities  of  the  red  men,  for  in 
these  days  there  was  no  ranger  organization  and  a totally  insufficient 
number  of  soldiers  to  give  any  protection  whatever.  Being  engaged 
in  raising  stock,  which  was  the  especial  prey  of  the  Indians,  the  family 
was  m a particularly  hazardous  condition,  but  notwithstanding  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  which  formed  a part  of  daily  experience  at  that  time 
Captain  Lytle  in  later  years  recalls  with  pleasure  the  open-air,  health- 
ful life  during  the  period  of  frontier  history  that  has  forever  passed 
away. 

Jn  1847,  after  the  inauguration  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  Captain 
L)'tle  became  a member  of  Captain  John  Connor’s  company  and  pro- 
ceeded as  far  into  Mexico  as  iMontcrey.  When  hostilities  had  ceased 
he  returned  home  and  at  his  place  on  the  Medina  river  he  followed 
farming  and  engaged  successfully  in  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
liorses.  Following*  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  between  the  states  he 
came  to  San  Antonio  and  enlisted  in  Company  H,  Thirty-second  Texas 
Cavalry.  He  was  made  lieutenant  of  this  company  and  a short  time 
afterward  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy.  This  regiment  was  assigned 
for  duty  in  the  Trans- Alississippi  department  and  served  in  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas.  Captain  Lytle  was  ’largely  engaged  in  scouting  and 
skirmishing  and  led  his  command  through  much  hard  and  dangerous 
service,  including  the  Banks’  campaign,  fighting  that  general  on  his 
retreat  from  the  battle  of  Mansfield  down  the  Red  river,  being  thus  al- 
most continuously  engaged  for  thirty  days. 

y\fter  the  war  Captain  Lytle  returned  to  his  home  on  the  Medina, 
wliere  he  resided  until  1887,  when  he  removed  to  San  Antonio  and  now 
occupies  a large,  pleasant  and  comfortable  residence  at  XM.  332  South 
Presa  street.  He  has  retired  from  active  business  life,  having  earned 
a comfortable  competency  and  a life  of  enterprise  and  carefully  directed 
business  affairs  now  entitles  him  to  a well  deserved  rest. 

Captain  Lytle  was  married  in  Castroville,  Medina  county,  to  IMiss 
Margaret  Lucy  Noonan,  a sister  of  Judge  Noonan,  at  one  time  congress- 
man from  the  San  Antonio  district  and  represented  elsewhere  in  this 
work.  Five  children  have  been  born  of  this  marriage : W.  J.,  Mary 
Ellen,  Margaret  Lucy,  Elizybeth  R.  and  George  Nelson  Lytle.  Cap- 
tain Lytle  has  now  passed  the  seventy-fifth  milestone  on  life’s  journey 
and  during  this  long  and  eventful  period  .in  the  country’s  history  has 
watched  with  interest  the  progress  that  has  been  made  through  in- 
vention, through  the  enlargement  of  business  opportunities  and  through 
the  aggregate  endeavor  of  individual  effort.  He  retains  vivid  memories 
of  service  in  the  IMexican  war,  of  which  there  are  now  few  veterans 
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remaining  and  his  mind  bears  the  impress  of  the  early  historic  annals  of 
Texas  and  constitutes  a connecting  link  between  the  primitive  past  and 
the  progressive  present. 

George  W.  Saunders^  president  of  the  Saunders  Live  Stock  Com- 
mission of  San  Antonio,  was  born  at  Rancho,  Gonzales  county,  Texas, 
in  1854,  a son  of  T.  B.  and  Elizabeth  (Harper)  Saunders.  The  father 
was  born  in  North  Carolina,  lived  for  some  time  in  Alabama,  and  in 
1850  came  to  Texas,  settling  at  Rancho  in  Gonzales  county.  In  1859 
he  removed  to  Goliad  county,  where  he  resided  until  1880,  when  he 
became  a resident  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Bex^r  county,  where  the 
station  of  Saunders,  which  was  later  established  on  the  Gulf  Shore  Rail- 
road in  that  locality,  was  named  for  him.  He  died  at  the  Saunders’ 
homestead  at  that  place  in  1902.  He  was  during  his  life  in  Texas  a 
successful  farmer  and  stockman,  well  known  to  all  the  early  residents 
of  the  state.  He  possessed  superior  qualities  and  traits  of  character  that 
made  him  liked  by  all,  so  that  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  deep  and 
widespread  regret.  His  wife  was  born  in  Alabama,  and  died  at  Saun- 
ders Station  in  1893.  Their  family  numbered  eleven  children. 

George  Wh  Saunders  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  men  in 
Texas  who  were  associated  with  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  early 
days.  In  his  young  boyhood  he  became  connected  with  those  lines  of 
business,  beginning  in  Goliad  county,  the  scene  of  many  interesting  and 
tragic  events  that  took  place  in  the  days  when  owners  of  cattle  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  to  protect  their  own  interests  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Indians.  His  hrst  trip  over  the  trail  to  Kansas 
witli  stock  was  made  in  1870  and  for  several  years  thereafter  his  life 
was  a succession  of  adventures  that  are  well  remembered  by  his  old 
friends  and  associates,  which  if  given  in  detail  would  present  a picture 
of  conditions  which  existed  in  those  early  times.  He  made  several 
trips  over  the  trails  to  the  north  as  well  as  through  western  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  also  to  Mexico  and  along  the  border,  and  in  fact 
all  over  Texas  and  the  southwestern  cattle  country.  His  life  in  those 
days  was  hlled  with  encounters  with  the  Indians,  with  cattle  thieves  and 
other  rough  elements,  together  with  the  hardest  work  imaginable  in 
connection  with  his  duties.  He  has,  for. his  age,  seen  perhaps  more  of 
this  cattle  life  than  any  one  else,  as  he  has  always  been  a very  busy  man 
and  was  a representative  of  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  state  during 
the  pioneer  period  in  its  history — now  a distinguished  epoch  in  its  an- 
nals. 

Unlike  many  of  the  cowboys  of  those  days,  however,  Mr.  Saunders 
was  ambitious  to  get  into  permanent  business  and  win  success,  and  while 
still  a young  man  he  established  a live-stock  commission  business.  His 
wide  acquaintance  throughout  the  cattle  country  and  his  reputation  for 
the  strictest  honesty  and  fair  dealing  won  him  business  and  assured 
him  success  from  the  start.  He  located  in  San  Antonio  in  1880  and  his 
home  and  business  interests  have  centered  in  this  city  since  that  time. 
He  is  now  a man  of  large  capital  and  interest  in  the  commission  busi- 
ness, and  he  likewise  owns  a fine  ranch  in  Bexar  countv.  A contem- 
porary publication  speaking  of  him  in  this  connection  has  said:  “No 
one  man  in  south  or  west  Texas  is  better  or  more  favorably  known  to 
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the  stockmen  or  in  live-stock  circles  than  is  George  W.  Saunders,  the 
live-stock  commission  merchant  of  San  Antonio.  He  was  born  a stock- 
man  and  has  never  forsaken  his  calling.  For  over  twenty  years  he  has 
been  in  the  live-stock  commission  business  there,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  open  offices  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  as  soon  as  they  were 
read\  for  business,  and  he  is  still  at  the  old  stand.  No  man  has  done 
more  than  he  to  develop  the  live-stock  market  there,  and  a large  part 
of  the  success  of  that  market  is  due  to  his  untiring  efforts  and  everlast- 
ing hustling.  (Fie  reason  for  his  phenomenal  success  is  the  personal 
attention  lie  gives  to  every  detail  of  his  business,  looking -after  every 
shipment,  no  matter  how  large  or  how  small.  In  doing  this  he  has 
made  a large  acquaintance  and  built  a business  reputation  that  can  only 
be  acquired  l)y  hard  work  and  honest  dealing.  Ylv.  Saunders  has  al- 
ways advanced  and  grown  with  the  upward  trend  of  business,  branch- 
ing out  at  different  times,  to  he  able  to  give  better  service  and  better 
his  facilities  for  taking  care  of  his  increasing  business.  Three  years 
ago  he  opened  offices  at  the  Fort  Worth  Stock  Yards,  and  from  the 
opening  day  enjoyed  a large  aiifl  lucrative  patronage,  which  has  steadily 
increased.  Flis  business  has  steadily  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
Mr.  Saunders  found  it  necessary  to  make  another  important  move,  to 
be  able  to  handle  it  to  better  advantage.  The  capital  in  the  business  has 
been  largely  increased,  thus  permitting  the  handling  of  a greater  vol- 
ume of  business.  About  fifteen  months  ago  he  incorporated  the  present 
business  under  the  name  of  the  George  W.  Saunders  Live  Stock  Com- 
mission Company,  of  San  Antonio,  with  offices  at  San  Antonio  and 
h'orth  Worth,  with  a capital  of  $30,000.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  : 
(ieorge  \V\  Saunders,  president;  T.  A.  Coleman,  vice  president;  and 
J.  Jacobs,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Nearly  all  of  this  stock  was  sub- 
scribed at  once  by  the-  following  well  known  representative  business  men 
and  stockmen  of  this  section:  G.  W.  Saunders,  T.  A.  Coleman,  W.  H. 
Jennings,  W.  B.  Kerr,  W.  E.  Jary,  J.  Jacobs,  Charles  Schreiner,  George 
R.  Stumberg,  D.  & A.  Oj'ipenheimer,  William  Casin,  A.  E.  Mitchell, 
W.  A.  Mcfi'oy,  Fritz  Scheel,  O.  G.  Bartels,  L.  W.  Burrell,  O.  W. 
MTdenpohl,  John  Kenney,  Mo  A.  Lowe,  J.  R.  Blocker,  New  Orleans 
Live  Stock  Commission  Company,  J.  M.  Chittim,  Joe  F.  Spettel,  Louis 
Schorp,  Alfred  Schorp,  John  Muennink,  George  ]\Iuennink,  Henry 
Schnehle,  Joseph  Courand  and  C.  A.  Oefinger.  It  certainly  speaks  well 
for  Mr.  Saunders’  business  ability  and  integrity  to  be  able  to  receive 
the  unqualified  indorsement  of  such  representative  men,  and  it  speaks 
well  for  the  company  to  have  such  a fine  list  of  stockholders.”  For 
manv  years  Mr.  Saunders  has  been  in  the  lead  in  stock  exhibits  of  San 
Antonio,  Fort  Worth  and  other  places  and  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
having  organized  the  first  roping  contest  in  the  country,  which  was  held 
under  his  management  at  the  San  Antonio  fair  in  1892,  which  was  a 
great  success.  Since  then  public  roping  contests  have  been  a popular 
feature  of  enjoyment  all  over  the  west. 

Mr.  Saunders  has  been  married  twice.  He  first  wedded  Miss 
Rachel  Reeves,  a daughter  of  W.  M.  Reeves,  who  in  his  day  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stockmen  of  the  lower  country,  his 
home  being  in  Refugio  county.  JMr.  Saunders  died  leaving  two  daugh- 
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ters  : Airs.  Jonnie  Jary,  the  wife  of  W.  E.  Jary,  who  is  the  manager 
of  the  Eort  Worth  branch  of  Mr.  Saunders’  business ; and  Aliss  Georgia 
Saunders,  who  married  Thomas  Webly  December  20,  1906.  For  his 
present  wife  Mr.  Saunders  chose  Aliss  Ida  Friedrich,  a daughter  of 
W enzel  and  Agnes  Friedrich,  the  latter  still  living  at  the  old  Friedrich 
homestead  on  Crockett  street,  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  old*  Alamo, 
the  enclosure  of  which  was  a playground  for  the  Friedrich  children  in 
their  youth.  Airs.  Friedrich  is  an  interesting  lady,  recalling  many  of 
the  historic  events  connccterl  with  the  early  days  of  San  Antonio.  Like 
her  husband,  she  was  born  in  Bohemia  of  German  parentage.  WTnzel 
Eriedrich  came  to  San  Antonio  in  1849,  remaining  his  home 

until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1901.  Of  the  present  marriage  of 
Air.  Saunders  has  been  born  one  daughter,  Agnes. 

Air.  Saunders  had  a brotlier,  J.  AT,  who  was  one  of  the  first  soldiers 
to  enlist  in  southern  Texas.  He  was  captured  at  Arkansas  Post,  and 
at  Eranklin,  Tenn.,  received  three  wounds  from  the  enemy.  He  now 
lives  on  the  old  homestead  at  Saunders  Station.  W^.  D.  H.,  a second 
brother,  who  also  served  throughout  the  war,  is  now  a merchant  and 
postmaster  at  Sayers,  near  Saunders  Station.  Of  other  brothers,  A.  J. 
is  in  the  live-stock  business  in  N^ew  Orleans,  and  J.  C.  is  a salesman 
for  George  W. ; S.  A.,  another  brother,  who  was  a merchant,  died  in 
1894.  The  two  older  sisters,  XTney  and  Annie,  live  on  the  old  home- 
‘^tead ; Airs.  Alary  Henry  is  the  wife  of  a wealthy  stockman  in  AIc- 
Alullen  county,  and  Airs.  Pollv  Ferguson,  the  other  sister,  lives  iii  Frio 
county,  being  the  wife  of  a stockman  and  farmer. 

Colonel  Dillard  R.  Fant,  to  whom  has  been  vouchsafed  an  hon- 
orable retirement  from  business  after  many  years’  connection  with  the 
live-stock  interests  of  the  state,  his  residence  being  in  San  Antonio,  was 
born  in  the  Anderson  district  of  South  Carolina,  July  27,  1841,  his  par- 
ents being  Wk  X.  and  Alary  (Burriss)  Fant.  They  were  also  natives  of 
the  Anderson  district  and  were  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  They  came 
to  Texas  in  1852,  locating  in  Goliad  county  in  the  town  of  Goliad.  The 
father  was  a merchant,  successfully  following  his  business  and  at  the 
same  time  taking  an  active  and  helpful  interest  in  public  life  and  politi- 
cal work.  He  was  well  fitted  for  leadership  by  natural  ability  and  en- 
terprising spirit  and  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  general  welfare.  Prior 
to  the  Civil  war  he  was  elected  county  judge  of  Goliad  county  and 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  he  was  again  called  to  the  bench,  where 
his  decisions,  strictly  fair  and  impartial,  made  him  one  of  the  ablest 
men  who  have  ever  sat  upon  the  bench  of  that  county.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  June,  1891. 

In  taking  up  the  personal  history  of  Colonel  Dillard  R.  Fant  we 
present  to  our  readers  the  record  of  one  who  for  a long  number  of 
years  was  a prominent  cattleman  and  one  of  the  largest  operators  in 
Texas,  his  business  interests  also  extending  into  Indian  Territory,  Kan- 
sas, Xebraska,  Dakota,  Wyoming  and  Idaho.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  he  began  freighting  with  ox  teams  between  San  Antonio  and  Goliad. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  joined  the  Confederate  forces  as  a 
member  of  Captain  Kinney’s  company  of  the  Twenty-first  Texas  Cav- 
alry and  Carter’s  brigade,  serving  in  the  Trans-AIississippi  department 
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in  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  He  became  familiar  with  all  the 
hard  service  incident  to  military  life  and  participated  in  many  of  the 
most  hotly  contested  battles  of  tlie  war,  remaining  in  the  army  until  the 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

Following  his  return  to  Texas,  Colonel  Fant  engaged  in  farming 
for  a short  time  in  Goliad  county,  but  in  1866  he  turned  liis  attention  to 
the  cattle  business,  in  which  he  rapidly  rose  to  prominence  because  of 
the  extent  and  imjjortance  of  his  operations.  He  made  a specialty  of 
taking  cattle  to  the  north  over  the  old  Chisum  and  other  trads  to  Ne- 
braska, Wyoming  and  Dakota  and  for  a number  of  years  had  large 
contracts  with  the  government  for  supply  beef  cattle  to  various  military 
posts  and  agencies,  including  Yankton  and  Standing  Rock  agencies  in 
Dakota  and  Fort  Reno  and  Fort  Sill  in  Indian  Territory  (now  Okla- 
homa). These  contracts  extended  over  a period  of  about  fourteen 
years,  during  which  time  Colonel  Fant  sold  thousands  of  heads  of  cat- 
tle to  the  government.  For  four  years  he  wintered  his  cattle  on  the 
Loup  and  Platte  rivers  in  Nebraska,  but  his  operations  extended  farther 
west  to  Wyoming,  where  he  sold  a great  many  cattle  and  even  as  far 
as  Idaho,  where  he  spent  two  winters.  One  of  the  largest  bunches  of 
cattle  ever  taken  over  the  trail  to  the  north  from  Texas,  so  far  as  re- 
corded, was  taken  by  Colonel  Fant  in  1884,  numbering  forty-two  thou- 
sand head,  which  were  sent  to  Wyoming.  The  magnitude  of  this  ex- 
pedition may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  these  cattle  cost  him  from 
twelve  to  twenty  dollars  a head.  Twelve  hundred  saddle  horses  were 
used  and  two  hundred  men  were  needed  to  handle  the  supplies  on  the 
trail.  After  the  cpiarantine  laws  against  Texas  went  into  effect  Colonel 
Fant  ceased  taking  his  cattle  to  the  north  and  thereafter  confined  his 
operations  to  trips  over  the  trail  to  the  Indian  Territory.  During  the 
fifteen  years  that  he  was  in  business  it  is  estimated  that  he  took  between 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  and  two  hundred  thousand  head 
of  cattle  over  the  trail  to  the  north. 

In  the  meantime  Colonel  Fant  had  continued  in  the  cattle  business 
at  his  home  in  Goliad  county  and  was  the  second  man  in  the  history  of 
the  cattle  industry  in  Texas  to  fence  a pasture,  enclosing  his  first  pasture 
in  1874.  About  this  time  also  he  began  to  improve  his  cattle  by  the 
introduction  of  Durham  and  Hereford  blood.  He  greatly  extended  his 
land  holdings,  placed  more  pastures  under  fence  and  established  ranches 
in  Frio,  Live  Oak,  Hidalgo  and  other  counties  even  as  far  north  as 
Tarrant  county.  In  the  ’90s  he  owned  and  operated  the  Santa  Rosa 
ranch  in  Hidalgo  county,  comprising  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand acres,  also  a pasture  of  sixty  thousand  acres  in  Live  Oak  county 
and  altogether  had  holdings  of  seven  hundred  thousand  acres  of  graz- 
ing land  in  various  parts  of  Texas.  He  has  now  disposed  of  all  of  his 
cattle  and  land  interests  and  is  living  retired  from  active  life.  As  the 
above  record  indicates,  he  operated  most  extensively  - in  live  stock  for 
a number  of  years  with  a business  which  in  volume  and  importance 
placed  him  among  the  foremost  representatives  of  this  industry  in  the 
southwest.  In  April,  1901,  he  came  to  San  Antonio  and  purchased  the 
beautiful  home  at  the  corner  of  King  William  and  Sheridan  streets 
which  he  yet  occupies. 
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Colonel  Eant  was  married  at  Goliad,  October  15,  1865,  to  Miss 
Lmcy  A.  Hodges,  a daughter  of  Colonel  Jack  Hodges,  a prominent 
Texas  character,  who  won  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war  and  after- 
ward became  a successful  merchant.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Eant  had  eight 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  living : Mrs.  Bertie  Storey,  Mrs.  Ophie 
Collins,  Dillard  R.,  Jr.;  Robert  W.,  who  died  in  San  Antonio  at  hi^ 
father's  home  in  May,  1906,  aged  2 years;  Mrs.  Agnes  Ramsey,  Suth- 
erland C.,  and  Misses  Ermie  and  Lucile.  Colonel  Eant  is  a typical  repre- 
sentative citizen  of  the  southwest  with  something  in  his  nature  that  is 
akin  to  the  broad  prairies  and  the  extensive  business  interests  that  have 
betn  conducted  in  Texas.  He  is  a man  of  much  breadth  of  view,  who 
looks  at  life  from  a humanitarian  standpoint  and  merits  and  receives  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  associated.  From 
a humble  beginning  he  worked  his  way  steadily  upward  in  business 
circles  until  he  stood  prominent  among  the  representatives  of  live-stock 
interests  in  Texas. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


SAN  ANTONIO  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  RAILROAD  ERA. 

“Wonderful  land  of  limitless  prairie,  of  beautiful  rivers  and  strange  foli- 
age; land  where  there  is  room  to  breathe  full  breaths  ;•  land  beyond  which  there 
seem  no  boundaries — the  railroad  will  yet  subdue  you ! Then  there  will  be  no 
more  mystery  in  the  plains,  the  chapparal  thickets,  the  groves  of  post-oak  and 
pecan,  the  cypress-bordered  streams,  the  grand  ranges,  the  sun-burnished  stretches. 
The  stage  routes  will  be  forgotten;  the  now  rapidly  decaying  Indian  tribes  will 
stray  into  some  unexplored  nook  never  tO'  sally  forth  again.  . . . All  this  in  a 

few  years.” — Edward  King.^ 

Though  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  America,  the  capital  of  a province 
for  years,  and  since  its  earliest  history  the  concentration  point  for  mili- 
tary and  exploring  expeditions,  yet,  after  railroads  began  building  in 
Texas,  uniting  its  chief  cities  to  the  outside  world  by  bands  of  steel,  San 
Antonio  was  for  many  }-ears  an  isolated  city.  It  was  the  last  important 
point  in  Texas  (if  we  except  El  Paso,  which  was  at  that  time  only  a 
village)  to  be  given  railroad  communication.  And  it  is  essential  to  re- 
member that  the  arrival  of  the  railroad  in  San  Antonio  marked  the  close 
of  one  epoch  and  the  beginning  of  another.  The  modern  aspects  of  San 
Antonio,  of  which  the  citizens  speak  with  such  pride,  almost  without 
exception  have  been  assumed  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  unique 
composite  of  Mexican  and  American  civilizations  held  full  sway  until 
the  late  seventies. 

The  enterprising  understood  what  the  railroad  would  do  for  San 
Antonio.  The  newspapers  for  years  had  advocated  the  extension  of  a 
line  to  this  point,  and  had  kept  the  agitation  alive  through  prosperity 
and  adversity.  As  is  well  known,  railroad-building  in  the  United  States 

has  proceeded  during  the  periods  of  prosperity  and  has  halted  during 

“hard  times.”  Unfortunately,  the  progress  of  railroad  construction  was 
so  calculated  that  the  period  financial  reverses  befell  the  country  before 
a railroad  reached  San  Antonio.  During  the  latter  sixties  and  the  early 
seventies,  railroad-building  went  on  at  a wonderful  rate  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  Then  came  the  blight  of  hard  times  in  1873,  and  during 

the  next  three  years  this  department  of  industrv,  as  nearly  all  others, 

came  to  an  almost  abrupt  stop,  not  resuming  until  1876. 

San  Antonio  in  1873. 

Let  us  take  stock  of  San  Antonio  as  it  was  before  the  railroad,  us- 
ing for  the  estimate  the  words  of  persons  who  wrote  of  the  wonderful* 
old  city  at  that  time.  With  the  approach  of  the  railroad  in  his  mind,  Ed- 
ward King  spoke  of  San  Antonio’s  isolation  (though  certainly  exagger- 
ating its  effects),  thus:  ‘kSan  Antonio  is  the  only  town  in  the  United 


^ Glimpses  of  Texas,  1873,  Scribner’s  Magazine. 
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States  which  has  tlioronghly  European  aspect.  _ . . . Once  arrived  in 

it,  and  safely  ensconced  among  the  trees  and  flowers  of  Flores  street,  or 
on  any  of  the  lovely  avenues  which  lead  from  it  out  into  the  delicious 
surrounding  country — there  seems  a barrier  let  down  to  shut  out  the 

outer  world ; the  United  States  is  as  a strange  land.  In  San  Antonio 

you  may  hear  people  speak  of  'Going  to  the  states,’  the  'news  from  the 
states,’  etc.,  with  utmost  gravity  and  good  faith.  The  interests  of  the 
section  are  not  so  identified  with  those  of  the  country  to  which  it  be- 
longs as  to  lead  to  the  same  intense  curiosity  about  American  affairs  that 
one  finds  manifested  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  even  in  Galveston.  . . . 

Although  everything  which  is  brought  into  San  Antonio  from  the  outer 
world  toils  over  eighty  miles  of  stage  or  wagon  transit,  the  people  are 
well  provided  with  literature;  but  that  does  not  bring  them  any  closer 

to  the  United  States.  Elothing  but  a railroad  ever  wall.” 

In  a very  comprehensive  manner.  King  outlines  the  chief  business 
resources  and  interests  of  the  city  at  the  time,  and  mentions  the  rail- 
roads that  were  then  building  toward  San  Antonio  and  which  have  since 
made  this  either  an  important  station  or  a terminus.  "San  Antonio,”  he 
says,  “has  so  long  been  a depot  for  military  supplies  for  all  the  forts  on 
the  southwestern  frontier,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  Mexican  states  this 
side  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  that  many  of  the  merchants  are  not  in  favor  of 
the  advent  of  railroads,  fearing  that  with  them  trade  will  move  beyond 
the  venerable  city,  and  not  remembering  that,  should  that  be  so,  the  rail- 
roads will  bring  ample  compensating  advantages.  The  sooner  Western 
Texas  has  railroads,  the  sooner  will  the  Indian  and  Mexican  difficulties 
he  settled ; the  sooner  wdll  all  the  available  rich  lands  be  taken  up.  Even 
now  the  biisiness  done  by  means  of  the  slow  wagon  trains,  which  can  at 
best  only  make  twenty  miles  per  day,  is  enormous,  amounting  to  many 
millions  yearly:  what  would  it  be  if  railroads  penetrated  to  the  now  un- 
tamed frontiers?  IMany  of  the  appliances  of  civilization  are  fast  reaching 
WYstern  Texas  for  the  first  time;  San  Antonio  now  has  four  prosperous 
hanks, — she  had  none  before  the  war, — gas-lights,  tw^o  daily  papers,  and 
a weekly  for  the  German  population  ; how  can  she  avoid  railroads  ? Three 
lines  are  at  present  pointed  directly  for  the  antique  city ; the  Galveston, 
Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  Railroad,  which  is  now  completed  from 
Harrisburg  to  Columbus,  and  is  to  be  continued  from  Columbus  to  San 
Antonio;  the  Gulf,  Western  Texas  and  Pacific  R.  R..  which  at  present 
extends  from  Indianola  to  A^ictoria,  and  has  been  graded  to  Cuero,  thirty 
miles  bevond  Victoria  ; and  the  International  Railroad,  which  contem- 
plated touching  both  Austin  and  San  Antonio,  thus  opening  a through 
line  to  Longview  in  north  Texas,  and  southwesterward  to  Mazatlan  on 
the  Pacific,  with  a branch  to  the  citv  of  Mexico.  The  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  will  also  touch  at  San  Antonio. 

"The  residences  on  Flores  street  are  all  completely  embowered  in 
.shrubbery,  and  many  of  them  are  Intrinsically  fine.  There  are  few 
wooden  structures  in  the  citv ; the  solid  architecture  of  previous  cen- 
turies prevails.  Most  of  the  houses  and  blocks  on  Commerce  street  and 
other  principal  streets  are  generally  two  and  sometimes  three  stories 
hio-h  : there  are  some  fine  shops — one  or  two  of  them  being  veritable 
museums  of  trade.  It  Is  from  these  shops  that  the  assortments  are  made 
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lip  which  toil  across  the  plains  to  the  garrisons  and  to  ^lexico ; and  a 
wagon  train,  loaded  with  a ‘varied  assortment,’  contains  almost  every- 
thing known  in  trade.  Through  the  narrow  streets  every  day  clatter  the 
mule  teams,  their  tattered  and  dirty-clothed  negro  drivers  shouting  fran- 
ticalh'  at  them  as  they  drag  civilized  appliances  towards  Mexico.” 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  Railroad. 

In  1877  the  railroad  came.  In  the  previous  year  the  county  had 
voted,  by  58  majority,  in  favor  of  the  Pierce  Railroad  subsidy  of  $300,- 
000,  insuring  the  building  of  the  ‘‘Sunset”  line  to  this  point.  “There  is 
a sort  of  romance  attaching  to  the  road  that  brings  into  daily  communica- 
tion with  the  world  this  city,  that  like  Nacogdoches  and  Santa  Fe,  for 
nearly  two  centuries  has  stood  on  its  long  untraveled  trails,”  wrote  j\Irs. 
Spofford  in.  1877.  “This  road  was  built,  single-handed,  by  its  owner, 
Mr.  Pierce,  who  is  said  to  be  the  largest  landholder  in  the  world.  The 
bed  in  all  its  length  is  broad  and  firm,  much  of  it  made  of  the  solid  con- 
crete deposits  which  are  found  on  the  line,  the  ties  are  laid  with  an 
exact  precision,  the  rails  are  steel,  and  the  bridges  are  of  iron,  with 
piers  of  solid  masonry  that  defy  the  floods.  On  the  occasion  of  its 
opening  the  San  Antonians  displayed  a unique  hospitality.  To.  every 
guest  that  came  over  the  road  they  gave  literally  the  freedom  of  the 
city — the  best  they  had  to  offer.  Bed  and  board  and  fruit  and  flowers 
were  his ; any  garden  where  he  wished  to  stroll  was  his ; any  carriage 
that  he ‘chose  to  stop  upon  the  street  and  enter  was  his;  any  bar  across 
which  he  wished  to  drink — and  their  name  is  legion — any  cigar  he  chose 
to  take.  For  three  days  the  three  hundred  guests  were  entertained  as 
kings  and  princes  entertain,  and  were  dismissed  without  having  been 
allowed  to  pay  a bill.  It  has  always  been  a long  and  fatiguing  stage- 
coach ride  thither;  but  now  the  Texan  is  pouring  in  to  visit  its 
sanctuaries.” 

Last  February  (1907)  occurred  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
advent  of  the  railroad  to  San  Antonio.  An  interesting  account  of  this 
event,  and  an  editorial,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  progress  since 
that  date,  appeared  in  the  Daily  Express,  and  are  here  quoted : 

Thirty  years  ago  toclav  (February  19,  1877)  there  was  a sound  of  revelry 
in  the  Alamo  City.  The  inhabitants  of  San  Antonio  were  entertaining  as  their 
guests  the  state  officials  and  hundreds  of  excursionists  from  Houston,  Galveston 
and  intermediate  points,  who  had  come  here  on  the  first  train  run  into  the  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  road.  The 
Galveston,  Harrisburg  & San  Antonio  Railway  Company  had  given  the  city 
what  its  citizens  had  been  working  and  hoping  for  twenty  years,  a railroad 
that  would  connect  them  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  celebration  was  probably  the  biggest  that  had  ever  been  held  in  the 
State  of  Texas.  The  railroad  company  had  given  passes  to  those  who  wished  to 
assist  in  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  road,  and  great  numbers  enjoyed  the 
novel  experience  of  riding  on  a railroad  train. 

A committee  of  prominent  citizens  was  sent  out  to  Marion  to  meet  the 
party  of  excursionists,  which  included  the  officers  of  all  the  roads  then  in  this 
state.  In  the  Governor’s  party  were : Governor  Hubbard,  Lieutenant-Governor 

Wells  d'hompson.  Attorney  General  Bokon,  Assistant  Attorney  General  McCor- 
mick, State  Treasurer  Dorn,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Governor  Martin,  Adjutant 
General  Steele,  Superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asylum  Rainey,  Chief  Justice  Rob- 
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erts  and  Appellate  Judges  White.  Ector  and  Winkler.  Judges  Norvell  and  Stewart. 
In  the  party  from  Galveston  were  Mayor  Fulton  and  eight  aldermen. 

On  returning  from  Marion  the  committee  which  went  out  to  meet  the 
excursionists  was  met  by  the  following  reception  committee:  Mayor  French, 

Aldermen  Hahn,  Teel.  Muench,  Judsfes  Devine,  Waelder,  Upson.  Noonan  and 
Dwyer,  H.  Grenet,  J.  E.  Dwyer,  F.  Guilbeau,  C.  Elmendorf,  A.  B.  Frank,  J.  F. 
Minter,  Sol  Halff,  J.  T.  Thornton,  J.  S.  Lockwood.  E.  Reed,  J.  Groos.  J.  H. 
Kampmann.  Leonardo  Garza,  James  Callaghan,  W.  H.  Maverick,  S.  C.  Bennett, 
N.  O.  Green,  H.  B.  Adams,  A.  Michael,  W.  B.  Knox.  John  James,  I.  P.  Simpson, 
T.  Schlenning,  P.  J.  Biesenbach,  Ed  Steves,  A.  Oppenheimer,  Max  Krokau  and 
Louis  Huth,  Jr. 

The  party  and  thousands  of  enthusiastic  .San  Antonians  then  returned  to 
the  citv  from  the  depot,  which  was  then  on  Austin  street. 

The  order  of  march  was:  A detail  of  torch  bearers.  Tenth  Cavalry  Band, 

L^nited  Slates  Infantry,  Alamo  Rifles,  United  States  Cavalry.  Governor  and  state 
officials,  county  and  city  officials.  Commanding  General  and  Department  of  Staff, 
band,  citizens. 

Gustav  Frascli,  who  enioyed  the  occasion,  said  yesterday: 

“The  train  comprised  fifteen  passenger  coaches,  baggage  and  mail  car.  On 
this  train  came  about  800  excursionists  and  a number  of  passengers.  Each  of 
the  excursionists  was  given  a souvenir,  consisting  of  a piece  of  colored  satin  cloth, 
upon  which  the  following  inscription  was  printed  in  black  letters,  viz. : ‘Celebra- 

tion, Feb.  19,  1877.  Sunset  route.  G.,  H.  & S.  A.  R.  R..  welcome.  To  the  Gov- 
ernor and  staff,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  officers  of  the  “Lone  Star”  State; 
to  the  judiciary;  to  the  Queen  City  of  the  Gulf,  the  commercial  portal  of  Texas; 
to  the  Bay  Citv,  the  pioneer  of  Texas  Railways;  to  the  City  of  Hills,  the  capital 
of  our  Great  State ; to  all  her  sister  cities  and  towns  and  to  all  guests  “The  City 
of  the  Alamo”  extends  a hearty  welcome.’ 

“This  special  train  with  the  excursionists  arrived  here  about  4 :.'to  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  February  19,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  & San 
Antonio  Railroad  grounds  on  Austin  street,  at  the  proposed  denot  site,  upon 

wdiich  a temporary  platform  was  erected  for  the  occasion  and  the  convenience 
of  passengers.  The  mayor  of  this  ciiy,  James  H.  French,  all  of  the  members 
of  the  City  Council  and  other  city  and  county  officials  ; also  the  whole  fire  depart- 
ment, under  command  of  its  chief.  Major  J.  H.  Kampmann,  formed  in  procession 
at  the  Alamo  Plaza  and  marched  out  in  a body,  headed  by  a brass  band,  to  the 
depot  grounds  to  meet  the  excursionists. 

“Upon  the  arrival  of  the  train  the  excursionists  were  given  a rousing 

hurrah  and  a hearty  welcome.  At  the  same  time  the  band  was  playing  several 
pieces.  The  procession,  after  greeting  the  excursionists,  was  again  formed  in 

line,  with  the  band  ahead,  playing,  and  all  the  visitors  who  arrived  with  the  train 
were  escorted  to  Bowen’s  Island,  where  a splendid  lunch  with  plenty  of  beer 
was  served  to  all  visitors. 

“After  dusk  the  island  ivas  lighted  all  over  with  china  lampions  and  coal 
oil  cans.  Many  speeches  were  made  from  a large  platform  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose and  a jolly  good  time  was  had  by  all  present.  In  the  large  pavilion  dancing 
was  kept  up  until  the  next  morning.  A fine  display  of  fireworks  was  given  after 
the  speechmaking,  which  was  admired  by  everybodv.  Music  was  kept  up  all 

night,  and  plenty  of  it.  The  excursionists  had  with  them  two  brass  bands  of 
their  own. 

“I  may  also  state  that  thirty  vears  ago  we  had  similar  fine  weather  here  as 
we  had  during  January  last  and  this  month,  and  no  cold  weather  of  anv  conse- 
quence was  experienced  during  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March  in 
the  year  of  1877.  The  farmers  had  a good,  favorable  season  and  made  a good 
harvest.” 

San  Antonio  Then  and  Now. 

Thirty  years  ago  Monday  the  first  train  entered  San  Antonio,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  phenomenal  progress  that  has  made  this  city  the  foremost  of  the 
Southwest  was  inaugurated. 

Proud  as  the  city  then  was  of  its  metropolitan  privileges,  it  was,  after  all, 
not  a citv.  but  a country  town,  but  it  was  a country  town  with  a history  and  a 
future.  The  spirit  and  energy  and  initiative  that  makes  a great  city  was  here 
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then  and  is  now.  'I'he  growth  that  those  thirty  years  liavc  brought  will  he  as 
nothing  to  the  development  of  the  next  thirty  years. 

d'hose  who  remember  the  straggling  town  then  with  its  nnpaved  streets  can 
hardly  recognize  it  as  the  hustling,  handsome  city  of  today,  with  its  modern 
hnildings,  street  cars,  telephones  and  the  like.  The  description  of  the  celebration 
published  in  the  Express  of  February  20.  1877,  lays  much  stress  on  the  fact  that 
Qhnese  lanterns  were  swung  from  the  cornices  of  the  Menger  Hotel  and  fes- 
tooned every  window,  making  “a  brilliant  and  glittering  spectacle.” 

Could  that  reporter  have  looked  into  the  future  and  seen  the  blaze  of  elec- 
tric glory  that  borders  the  roof  lines  not  only  of  the  Menger  and  the  other 
buildings  on  the  plaza,  but  of  many  more  on  Houston  and  Commerce  streets,  not 
on  festal  nights  alone,  but  every  night,  his  eyes  would  indeed  have  bulged  at 
“the  glittering  and  brilliant  spectacle.” 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  more  than  in  the  growth  of  the  Express  itself  is  the 
growth  of  this  city  shown.  The  paper  which  contains  the  account  of  that  great 
celebration  was  a small,  four-page  affair,  chiefly  of  advertisements,  with  only 
about  a column  of  telegraphic  news.  The  differences  between  that  and  the 
modern  daily  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pages,  with  forty  to  sixty  pages  Sunday, 
with  foreign  and  state  telegraphic  reports  and  its  own  engra^•ing  plant,  latest  type- 
setting machines,  pres.ses,  etc.,  may  be  taken  as  a fair  index  of  the  San  Antonio 
of  thirty  years  ago  and  that  of  today. 

Now  the  wheels  of  progress  move  so  much  more  rapidly,  and  the  currents 
of  the  age  are  sweeping  us  on  at  a rate  that  makes  the  movement  of  that  day 
seem  like  standing  still.  Consequently  the  greater  San  Antonio  of  1937  will 
probably  look  back  upon  “the  likely  little  city”  of  today  with  a comfortable  smile 
of  superiority. 

January  i,  1879. 

On  January  i,  1879,  Daily  Herald  “took  stock*’  of  the  year’s 
progress  of  the  city,  and  gave  in  detail  the  status  of  the  city’s  various 
affairs  on  that  date.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  the  essential  facts 
of  .the  article  named,  showing  the  city  during  the  first  year  of  the  rail- 
road era : 

City  Limits. 

fl'he  bounds  and  limits  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio  as  defined  by  the  charter 
“include  a .square  of  which  the  sides  shall  be  equi-distant,  measured  from  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Main  Plaza,  and  three  miles  therefrom,  or  six  miles  square.” 
d'he  city  is  divided  into  four  wards. 

Ward  No.  i has  47  streets,  three  of  which  are  macadamized ; three  public 

squares  or  plazas,  and  225  building  blocks. 

Ward  No.  2 has  86  streets,  eight  of  which  are  macadamized ; three  public 

squares  or  plazas;  one  public  park,  San  Pedro,  and  350  building  blocks. 

Ward  No.  3 has  58  public  streets,  seven  of  which  are  partly  macadamized; 

three  public  squares  or  plazas,  and  225  building  blocks. 

Ward  No.  4 has  66  public  streets,  seven  of  which  are  partly  macadamized, 
and  238  building  blocks. 

Public  Lands  in  Bexar. 

From  L.  C.  Navarro,  County  Surveyor,  the  Herald  receives  the  following 
report : 

There  has  been  about  1,135,500  acres  of  public  land  taken  up  within  the 
last  year,  leaving  about  3,500,000  acres  of  public  land  subject  to  location.  Some 
of  the  finest  grazing  lands  in  the  state  are  still  vacant.  Lying  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county,  it  has  but  recently  come  into  demand,  owing  to  former  raids  of 
Indians  in  that  section. 

Some  forty  persons  have  taken  advantage  of  the  homestead  act,  which 
grants  80  acres  to  single  persons  and  160  to  families  by  living  on  the  land  for 
three  years.  Persons  wishing  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  homestead  act  may 
select  the  vacant  land  they  wish,  file  an  application  for  a survey,  and  after  living 
on  it  for  three  years  the  state  grants  a patent.  Alternate  sections  can  be  pur- 
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chased  at  from  $60  to  $65;  solid  certificates  at  from  $1.90  to  $2  per  acre.  Lands 
of  the  International  Railroad  can  be  purchased  at  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  acre. 

General  Statistics. 

1 he  City  of  San  Antonio  is  represented  by  2518  taxpayers.  Out  of  this 
number  961  have  made  renditions  of  their  property  to  the  city  assessor ; the 
balance,  1,557,  have  made  no  renditions. 

The  total  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  City  of  San  Antonio,  for 
the  year  1878,  is  $8,789,510:  the  amount  of  rendered  property  is  $.:t,274,oi2,  and 
that  of  imrendered  property  is  $4,513,498. 

The  same  is  classified  as  follows:  Real  estate,  $^,733,315:  personal  property, 

$794,440:  merchandise,  $918.0604  banking-  stock,  $333.000 : real  estate  owners  un- 
known. $8,6cj5.  d'otal,  $8,787,510. 

The  assessment  per  ward  for  1878  is  as  follows:  Ward  i,  $2,379,510: 

Ward  2.  $2,205,839:  Ward  3.  $1,914,370:  Ward  4.  $1,263,627. 

The  following  shows  the  increase  of  property  in  each  ward  since  1876; 
AVard  i,  $151,181:  Ward  2,  $227,344 : Ward  3.  $434,080:  Ward  4.  $211,550. 

7'he  city  assessment  for  1878  is  apportioned  among  the  following  nationali- 
ties: Germans  (including  Alsacians,  Polanders  and  Swedes),  $4,778,815:  Ameri- 

cans and  English,  $3,149,747:  Mexicans,  $519,418:  French,  $5.34,890:  Irish,  $401,- 
335;  Spaniards,  Italians  and  Hungarians,  $111,950;  colored,  $46,650. 

Churches. 

The  number  of  churches  and  places  of  worship  in  this  city  are  as  follows  : 
Catholic,  5 to-wit:  San  Fernando  Church.  St.  Alary’s  Church,  St.  Joseph’s  Church 
(German),  St.  Michael’s  Church  (Polander),  and  Convent  Chapel.  Episcopal.  i : 
Baptist,  i:  Presbyterian,  i:  Methodist,  2:  Alethodist  German,  i : German  Lutheran, 
1 : Jewish  Synagogue,  i ; African,  4.  Total,  17. 

Population  of  the  City. 

The  approximate  population  of  the  City  of  San  Antonio  at  the  present  time, 
according  to  nationalities,  is  as  follows:  Americans,  English  and  Irish.  7,800: 

Germans  (including  Alsatians),  7.600:  Mexicans,  3.470:  Spaniards,  25:  Italians. 
25:  French.  310:  Swiss.  60:  Hungarians,  17:  Dutch.  Belgians  and  Swedes,  32: 
Polanders,  178:  Chinese,  2:  Africans  (or  descendants),  2,178.  d'otal  population, 
21,704. 

Fire  Department. 

Gustav  A.  Duerler,  chief. 

The  department  is  composed  of  the  following  companies : 

Milam  Steam  Fire  Engine  Company  No.  i : engine  house,  south  side  Market 
•street,  between  Yturri  and  Cochran  streets.  Regular  meeting  first  Wednesday 
of  each  month. 

Ed  ■ Braden,  foreman:  Fritz  Schreiner,  assistant:  E.  Schreiner,  treasurer: 
John  Rosenheimer,  secretary : En:il  Menger,  engineer. 

d'he  company  was  organized  June  6,  1854.  and  received  its  first  charter  in 
1858.  It  is  provided  with  a Silsby  engine  and  1,500  feet  of  hose.  Number  of 
members,  forty-three. 

Alamo  Fire  Association  No.  2 : engine  house,  west  side  of  Avenue  C.  be- 
tween Houston  and  Travis  streets.  Regular  meetings  first  Wednesday  in  each 
month. 

William  Hoefling,  foreman;  C.  Zuchlag,  assistant;  Chas.  Degen,  treasurer; 
F.  C.  Henei-sen,  secretary. 

The  company  was  organized  December  21.  1859,  and  incorporated,  Feb- 
ruary nth,  18^.  It  is  provided  with  a Silsby  engine,  and  its  rolls  exhibit  the 
names  of  forty-five  active  members. 

Turner  Hook  & Ladder  Company  No.  i ; truck  house  in  Alamo  buildings,  on 
Houston  street. 

B.  J.  Mauermann,  foreman;  Ferdinand  Herff,  assistant:  Ed.  Dreiss,  treasurer: 
E.  Schaefer,  secretary ; W.  Kellner,  house  keeper. 

The  company  was  organized  January  29th,  1869.  and  incorporated  April  20th, 
1871.  It  is  ecpiipped  with  a Babcock  hook  and  ladder  truck  and  two  hose  carts 
with  i,oco  feet  of  hose  for  city  hydrants.  The  company  musters  forty-five. 

Hand  Fire  Engine  Company  No.  3 : engine  house  at  Fourth  Ward  Alarket. 
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This  comi)any  has  thirty-five  members  on  its  rolls  and  is  composed  of  colored  men. 
Jasper  Thompson,  foreman. 

Hand  Fire  Engine  Company  No.  4:  engine  house  on  Presidia  street.  The 
company,  composed  of  colored  men,  has  a membership  of  forty.  Henry  Riley, 
foreman. 

Casino  Association. 

Organized  September  12th,  1854.  Meets  every  Monday  evening,  for  busi- 
ness. Building  at  the  junction  of  Casino  and  Market  streets.  Hall  fitted  up  for 
dramatic  and  operatic  performances.  President,  Chas.  Griesenbeck;  vice-presi- 
dent, E.  Dosch ; secretary,  F.  Grothaus ; treasurer,  A.  Dreiss,  Sr. ; bookkeeper. 
C.  Dannheim. 

San  Antonio  Turn-Verein. 

First  organized  August  22,  1857,  and  reorganized  September  5,  1866.  Presi- 
dent, A.  Siemering;  vice-president,  B.  Mauermann ; secretary,  Alex  Kuhn  ; 
treasurer.  Alb.  Beckmann. 

Meet  on  every  second  and  fourth  Wednesday  of  each  month  at  Meyer’s 
Hall,  Alamo  Plaza.  1 

Hardly  could  a more  charmings  description  of  San  Antonio  be  found 
than  that  written  by  Harriet  P.  Spofford.^  She  described  the  city  as 
it  was  just  after  the  comino*  of  the  railroad,  thirty  years  ago.  Sympa- 
thetic in  her  judgments,  and  with  poetic  insight  of  the  historic  past  and 
the  potentialities  of  that  time,  her  pictures  of  the  San  Antonio  de  Bexar 
in  1877  I'^ave  an  interest  and  beauty  that  few  other  contemporary  de- 
scriptions possess. 

A Picture  of  San  Antonio  Thirty  Years  Ago. 

Arriving  in  San  Antonio  from  the  snowbound  north  in  the  month 
of  March,  when  the  town  was  a wilderness  of  blooming  roses,  hedging 
in  the  gardens,  latticing  the  verandas,  and  clambering  over  the  low 
roofs,  she  finds  quaint  beauty  at  every  turn.  ‘‘Most  of  the  houses  are 
long  and  low  and  narrow,  of  a single  story,  and  but  one  step  from  the 
ground,  built  of  a cream-colored  stone  that  works  easily  and  hardens  in 
the  air,  and  so  placed  that  the  south  wind  or  east  shall  blow  in  every 
room — the  wind  that  blows  all  day  from  the  Gulf,  and  makes  the  fervent 
heat  itself  a joy.  . . . These  charming  dwellings  stand  with  little 

regularity  or  uniformity,  but  here  and  there,  facing  this  way  and  that, 
just  as  the  winding  roads  wind  with  the  winding  river,  and  always  half 
buried  in  a sweet  seclusion  of  leaf  and  blossom.  XMt  roses  only,  but 
all  the  other  flowers  under  heaven : lilies  and  myrtles  and  geraniums 
make  the  air  a bliss  to  breathe ; aloes  sit  drawing  in  the  sunshine,  sud- 
denly to  shoot  it  out  in  one  long  spike  of  yellow  bloom  higher  than  the 
house  itself ; the  Spanish  dagger  lifts  its  thick,  palm-like  trunk  and 
bristles  at  a thousand  points  around  its  great  cone  of  creamy  bells ; the 
euphorobia  clothes  its  strange  and  lofty  stem  with  a downy  green,  and 
then  flowers  with  a blossom  like  a red  bird  just  alit ; in  every  vacant 
space  the  acacia  ‘waves  her  yellow  hair.’  There  are  groups  of  bananas, 
too ; there  are  walls  of  scarlet  pomegranate,  one  blaze  of  glory ; lanes 
lined  with  the  lovely  leafed  fig  tree;  and  the  comelv  mulberry  tree, 
grown  to  an  enormous  size,  is  dripping  with  its  blackening  and  delicious 
fruit.  . . . 


^ In  Harper’s  New  Monthy  r\Iagazine,  Nov.,  1877. 
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‘Tn  and  out  among  these  houses  slips  the  San  Antonio  river,  clear 
as  crystal,  swifter  than  a mill  race ; now  narrow  and  foaming  along 
between  steep  banks  rich  with  luxuriant  semi-tropical  growth,  and  with 
the  tall  pecans  on  either  side  meeting  above  them  in  vaulting  shadow ; 
now  spreading  in  sunny  shallows  between  long  grassy  swards  starred 
with  dowers,  twisting  and  turning  and  doubling  on  itself,  so  tortuous  that 
the  three  miles  of  the  straight  line  from  its  head  to  the  market  place  it 
makes  only  in  fourteen  miles  of  caprices  and  surprises,  rapids  and 
eddies  and  falls  and  arrowy  curves,  reach  after  reach  of  soft  green 
gloom  and  dickering  sunshine,  each  more  exquisitely  beautiful  than  the 
other.  ...  It  dows  by  the  Mexican  jacal,  and  through  the  wealthy 
garden,  around  the  churches,  across  the  business  streets  with  its  delight- 
ful glimpses.  You  cannot  escape  it;  you  think  you  have  left  it  behind 
you,  and  there  it  is  before  you,  hurrying  along  to  the  forests  on  its  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  gulf.’’ 

A visitor  in  1907  can  appreciate  the  description  of  the  “sinuosities 
of  the  countless  streets  of  San  Antonio,  which  are  a complete  maze,  and 
among  which  one  may  wander  a year  and  yet  dnd  intricacies  unknown 
before.  The  town  lies  in  its  valley  in  the  board  basin  of  its  great  hills, 
and  upon  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  serpentine  course  of  the  river, 
crossed  by  a score  of  bridges  and  as  many  fords,  is  such  a confusion 
and  a snare  that  you  never  know  upon  which  side  of  it  you  are.  The 
streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  city  are  exceedingly  narrow,  and  by  no 
means  clean,  and  the  sidewalks  are  narrower  yet,  and  worn  in  ruts  by 
the  tread  of  many  feet.  Alany  of  the  buildings  on  these  streets  are  of 
adobe,  all  of  them  a single  story  in  height,  most  of  them  with  galleries, 
as  the  veranda  and  piazza  and  porch  are  called.  Some  of  them  have  a 
curious  front,  the  wall  projecting  a couple  of  feet  above  the  line  where 
eaves  should  he,  and  pierced  by  rain-spouts,  forming  a breastwork  be- 
hind which  the  defender  lay  protected,  while  through  the  rain-spouts 
firing  down  into  the  streets,  which,  in  the  furious  old  times  that  this 
town  has  known,  with  now  one  master  and  now  another,  were  wont  to 
run  with  blood. 

‘‘Narrow  as  the  streets  are,  they  are  incumbered  in  every  way  and 
made  still  narrower.  Here  the  incumbrance  is  carts  full  of  huge  blocks 
of  unhewn  stone,  which  are  handled  by  brawny  Mexicans  and  negroes, 
without  derricks,  and  which  the  citizens  patiently  submit  to  see  cut  in 
the  streets  day  by  day  instead  of  in  the  stonecutter’s  yard ; here  it  is  a 
train  of  clumsy  Mexican  wagons  covered  with  canvas  and  drawn  hy 
oxen  whose  yokes  are  bound  upon  their  horns,  thus  occasioning  every 
jolt  to  jar  the  brain,  and  shortening  the  term  of  service  of  the  stoutest 
beast.  Often  the  Main  plaza  is  entirely  covered  with  these  teams,  the 
great  oxen  lying  all  day  in  the  sun  there.” 

This  writer  found  San  Antonio  still  a Spanish  town,  “and  the  onlv 
one  where  any  considerable  remnant  of  Spanish  life  exists  in  the  United- 
States.”  “Many  of  the  people,”  she  continues,  and  now  thirtv  years 
later  it  is  still  true  to  some  extent,  “proudly  call  themselves  Spanish, 
and  m.ost  of  the  Americans  of  the  region  find  it  necessary  to  speak  their 
tongue  easilv ; a lawyer,  indeed,  could  hardly  practice  his  profession  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  language,  which  he  needs  in  examining  witnesses, 
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in  ])lca(liii5^  and  in  recourse  to  the  documents  in  the  matter  of  land 
titles,  many  of  which  are  in  S])anish,  while  most  of  the  local  laws  are 
founded  on  old  Spanish  usa|:i^e.  Land  is  still  measured  here  by  the  vara, 
and  the  town  has  its  alameda  [now  h^ast  Commerce  street],  its  ])lazas, 
Its  acequias,  the  houses  have  their  jalousies,  and  the  stranger  never 
loses  a foreign  feeling  while  he  stays.  It  is  true  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  (Germans,  h'rench  and  Poles  here,  that  no  shopkee])er  em- 
]doys  a clerk  who  cannot  deal  with  at  least  two  of  these  nationalities  be- 
sides his  own,  and  the  ])lace  is  in  a manner  cosmopolitan  ; but  Spain  is 
at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  it.  The  secular  buildings  are  such  as 
those  which  the  earthquakes  had  forced  on  the  Spaniard  in  [Mexico, 
and  which,  from  habit,  he  brought  with  him — and  wherever  the  modern 
builder  varies  the  design  he  ornaments  the  galleries  with  a light  wood- 
work, cut,  doubtless  unconsciously,  in  a [Moorish  pattern — and  the  churcli 
huildings  are  such  as  those  which  the  Spaniard  venerated  in  his  mother- 
land. The  cathedral  of  San  Eernando  has,  indeed,  been  rebuilt,  retain- 
ing only  a fragment  of  the  old  Iniilding  at  the  back  ; but  the  other  ancient 
church  buildings,  quainter  and  more  pictures(|ue,  known  as  missions, 
although  in  ruins,  have  endured  no  alteration  of  design.” 

Alamo. 

“The  Alamo,  the  last  of  the  missions,  and  one  never  quite  com- 
]deted,  is  but  a few  steps  from  your  inn,  on  a dusty  plaza  that  is  a 
reproach  to  all  San  Antonio.  Its  wall  is  overthrown  and  removed,  its 
dormitories  are  piled  with  military  stores,  its  battle-scarred  front  has 
been  revamped  and  repainted,  and  market  carts  roll  to  and  fro  on  the 
spot  where  flames  ascended  at  the  touch  of  the  torch  of  an  insolent  foe 
over  the  funeral  pyre  of  heroes.  P>ut  yet  the  Texan  visits  it  as  a shrine, 
and  thrills  with  pride  in  a history  that  is  more  to. him  than  all  the  Mon- 
mouths and  Yorktowns  and  Lexingtons  of  the  Revolution ; for,  after 
all,  Texas  is  a domain  by  itself,  with  a past  of  its  own.” 

Resources  and  Industry. 

Of  San  Antonio  as  a commercial  center,  this  writer  finds  its  con- 
tri1)uting  wealth  to  consist  in  the  great  cattle  ranches,  but  more  still  in 
the  sheep  husbandry.  The  wool  clip  “makes  San  Antonio  one  of  the 
leading  wool  markets  of  the  world,  while  the  amazing  increase  renders 
it  probably  that  she  will  soon  become  the  chief.  Her  trade  in  hides  is 
also  immense,  and  she  has  merchants  who  do  a business  in  general  mer- 
chandise running  largely  into  the  millions  every  year.  She  is  now  the 
natural  entrepot  of  a vast  trade,  not  only  with  the  state,  but  with  that 
great  and  rich  region  of  country  lying  farther  to  the  west,  that  region 
just  beyond  the  frontier.” 

Western  Texas,  of  which  she  finds  San  Antonio  the  type,  is  “a  land 
of  promise  and  of  plenty ; a land  flowing  in  milk  and  honey ; a land 
where  the  vagrant  can  sleep  in  comfort  under  a tent  in  open  air  all  his 
lifetime,  and  may  live  in  luxury,  scarcely  lifting  his  hands  to  labor, 
and  where  the  energetic  and  intelligent  bind  fortune  hand  and  foot  and 
compel  her  to  their  service.  N^early  three  hundred  thousand  people 
entered  it  (West  Texas)  last  year  and  sought  j^ermanent  homes.  And 
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their  success  is  entirely  in  the  measure  of  their  endeavor;  for  with  eggs 
selling  from  six  to  ten  cents  a dozen,  and  with  beef  from  five  to  eight 
cents  a pound,  the  cost  of  living  is  at  its  minimum.  Rents  are  the  only 
expensive  item.  . . . And  never  was  any  place  more  full  of  oppor- 

tunity to  those  that  can  seize  occasion  by  tlie  forelock.” 

Ch.\rles  Hugo.  In  the  death  of  Charles  Hugo,  which  occurred 
September  14th,  1906,  the  city  of  San  Antonio  lost  one  of  its  most 
valuable  and  prominent  citizens,  for  he  had  been  identified  with  the 
development  of  its  commercial  and  banking  interests  from  an  early 
period,  having  made  his  home  here  for  more  than  four  decades,  during 
which  time  he  had  witnessed  its  growth  from  a town  to  a metropolitan 
city. 

Mr.  Hugo  was  horn  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany,  the  son  of 
parents  of  noble  birth,  his  mother  having  the  title  of  baroness.  He  '.vas 
hilt  a boy  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  emigration  to 
America,  the  year  of  their  arrival  in  Texas  being  1849,  ivhich  time 
they  located  at  Cnero,  Dewitt  county.  IMr.  Hugo  was  reared  to  the  life 
of  a farmer  bov,  assisting  his  father  in  the  operation  of  the  homestead 
property,  but  when  still  a young  man  he  entered  business  life,  establish- 
ing with  a partner  one  of  the  first  mercantile  enterprises  of  Dewitt 
county.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  Charles  Hugo  came  to 
San  Antonio,  where  he  formed  a partnership  with  a i\Ir.  Terry  and  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1871  he  severed  his  connection  with 
his  partner,  and  in  connection  with  Gustav  Schmeltzer  established  a 
wholesale  orocerv  business,  under  the  firm  style  of  Hugo  & Schmeltzer. 
Later  William  Henermann,  who  is  now  deceased,  was  admitted  to  a 
partnership,  the  business  then  being  conducted  under  the  firm  style  of 
Hugo,  Schmeltzer  & (fompanv,  by  which  name  it  has  been  known  to  the 
present  time.  The  firm  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
during  which  time  it  has  gained  more  than  local  reputation,  being  known 
abroad  as  well  as  thronghont  the  southwest  as  a commercial  institution 
of  the  highest  standing.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  has  been  due 
in  no  limited  degree  to  the  efiforts  of  Mr.  Hugo,  who  was  a business 
man  of  excellent  ability  and  executive  force,  so  that  he  soon  won  a place 
among  the  prominent  and  leading  merchants  of  this  section  of  the 
state.  In  addition  to  his  commercial  interests  Mr.  Hugo  also  found 
time  and  opportunity  to  extend  his  efforts  in  other  directions,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  Alamo  National  Bank  of  San  Antonio,  of  which 
he  became  the  head,  serving  as  president  of  the  institution  for  fifteen 
years.  Under  his  capable  management  and  sound  business  judgment 
the  bank  became  one  of  the  strong  financial  institutions  of  the  city,  its 
present  high  standing  nnd  prosnerity  rem?ining  as  a tribute  to  the  skill 
and  enterprise  of  Air.  Hugo.  He  was  public-spirited  in  a marked  degree 
and  was  identified  with  much  of  the  development  and  uphuilding  of  thi‘^ 
city,  not  onlv  in  commercial  and  banking  circles,  but  in  manv  other 
movements  which  were  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large. 
Everv  worthv  cause  that  was  presented  to  him  received  his  hearty  co- 
operation and  supnort.  while  the  poor  and  needv  found  in  him  a warm 
and  helpful  friend.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  Business  ATen’s  Club  of 
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this  city  and  was  a ])rominent  and  influential  factor  in  many  other 
organizations  of  like  character. 

Mr.  Hugo  always  led  a very  busy  and  active  life  and  in  the  midst 
of  a prosperous  business  career  he  was  called  from  this  life,  his  deatli 
occurring  in  September,  1906,  in  Baltimore,  to  which  city  he  had  gone 
for  medical  treatment.  The  news  of  his  death  cast  a gloom  over  the 
entire  city  of  San  Antonio,  where  he  was  so  widely  and  favorably  known 
in  business  and  social  circles ; but  his  loss  is  most  keenly  felt  in  his 
immediate  household,  where  he  was  a devoted  husband  and  father.  Mr. 
Hugo  accomplished  whatever  he  undertook  by  reason  of  his  force  of 
character,  his  perseverance  and  his  industry.  He  conducted  his  busi- 
ness in  the  most  straightforward  and  honorable  manner,  never  making 
engagements  that  he  did  not  fill  or  incurring  obligations  that  he  could 
not  meet,  and  he  therefore  won  the  utmost  confidence  and  good  will  of 
all  with  whom  he  was  associated.  ' 

Mr.  Hugo  is  survived  by  his  widow,  who  in  her  maidenhood  bore 
the  name  of  Elise  Haseloff.  She  is  of  German  birth,  but  was  reared  in 
'Fexas,  her  parents  locating  in  San  Antonio  when  she  was  but  a child. 
The  children,  seven  in  number,  are : Victor,  Ralph,  Mrs.  Lillian  Chabot. 
Mrs.  Viola  McCarty,  Mrs.  Wanda  Shell,  Frieda  and  Lola  Felice  Hugo. 
The  family  are  prominent  socially  and  enjoy  the  high  esteem  of  a large 
circle  of  friends. 

Honored  and  respected  by  all,  Ben  S.  Fisk  has  been  for  many 
years  prominently  identified  with  the  public  afifairs  of  San  Antonio,  and 
is  now  serving  as  a justice  of  the  peace.  He  is  also  a native  son  of  the 
city,  born  December  27th,  1862,  his  parents  being  Captain  James  X".  and 
Simona  (Smith)  Fisk.  On  the  maternal  side  he  is  the  grandson  of  the 

Deaf  Smith. 

noted  Erastus  Smith,  familiarly  known  as  Deaf  Smith,  who  took  such 
a prominent  part  in  the  early  American  history  of  Texas  and  in  the 
fighting  for  Texan  independence.  He  was  born  in  the  state  of  New 
York  on  the  19th  of  April,  1787,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  came  to 
the  Mississippi  territory,  while  in  1817  he  came  to  Texas,  then  a province 
of  Spanish  territory.  When  Green  Dewitt  in  1825  began  settling  a 
colon V in  what  later  became  Dewitt  county.  Deaf  Smith  joined  him. 
In  1835  he  joined  Stephen  F.  Austin’s  forces  in  the  fighting  that  was 
then,  beginning  against  Mexican  rule,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
trusted  spys  and  scouts  of  the  Texas  army.  When  the  Texans  began 
their  attack  on  San  Antonio  under  Ben  Alilam,  Deaf  Smith  led  the  way 
as  guide,  and  killed  a Mexican  sentinel  at  daylight  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  He  also  went  with  Houston’s  army  to  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  and  one  of  the  best  known  incidents  of  his  career  was  when  he, 
assisted  by  Moses  Lapham,  destroyed  the  bridge  over  Vince’s  Bayou 
to  prevent  reinforcements  to  General  Santa  Anna’s  army.  In  1828,  in 
San  Antonio,  Deaf  Smith  was  married  to  Guadaloupe  (Ruiz)  Duran, 
a granddaughter  of  the  Ruiz  who  was  one  of  the  Canary  Island  colonists 
who  founded  San  Antonio.  The  death  of  Deaf  Smith  occurred  at  Rich- 
mond. Texas,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1837. 

Captain  James  N.  Fisk,  the  father  of  Ben  S.,  was  born  at  Swanton, 
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\Trmont,  and  came  to  Texas  in  1835,  establishing  his  home  in  Rexar 
county,  about  fifteen  miles  from  San  Antonio,  where  he  resided  for  a 
long  number  of  years.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  a stockman  he  was 
extensively  engaged  in  the  freighting  business,  operating  about  one  hun- 
dred ox-team  carts  between  this  city  and  the  Gulf  coast.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  war  he  raised  a company  of  soldiers  which  later  became 
a part  of  the  First  Texas  Cavalry,  the  only  organization  of  Union 
soldiers  that  went  from  Texas  into  the  war,  and  which  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  Edmund  J.  Davis,  later  provisional  governor  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Fisk  was  made  captain  of  his  company  and  served  with  it  throughout  the 
war,  and  after  its  close  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Bexar  county,  while 
some  time  later  he  was  elected  county  recorder.  His  death  occurred  in 
1876,  while  his  wife,  Simona  (Smith)  Fisk,  who  was  born  in  San  An- 
tonio, died  in  the  city  of  her  birth  in  1891.  Two  of  their  daughters  are 
now  living,  Susan  (Fisk)  Roach  and  Mary  (Fisk)  Ross;  also  two  sons, 
Sam  H.  Fisk. 

The  other  son,  Ben  S.  Fisk,  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  this 
city  and  on  the  old  Fisk  farm  in  Bexar  county,  receiving  his  education 
in  the  public  schools.  For  several  years  after  reaching  his  majority  he 
was  engaged  in  the  abstracting  and  title  business,  also  doing  considerable 
work  in  the  county  clerk’s  office  in  that  capacity,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1906  he  became  a candidate  for  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  San 
Antonio  to  fill  the  place  vacated  by  Thad  Adams,  being  elected  to  that 
position  at  the  regular  election  of  November  following.  In  San  Antonio 
Mr.  Fisk  was  married  to  Miss  Belle  Hernandez.  There  are  two  children, 
Cordelia  and  Susan. 

Hon.  Henry  Terrell,  a distinguished  lawyer  of  the  San  Antonio 
bar  and  former  United  States  district  attorney,  was  born  on  a farm  in 
Floyd  county,  Indiana,  in  i860,  his  parents  being  General  Charles  M. 
and  Sarah  I.  (Speake)  Terrell.  He  is  a member  of  tbe  well  known  Ter- 
rell family  which  was  established  in  Virginia  in  early  colonial  days  and 
the  members  of  which  have  achieved  such  distinction  in  events  and  af- 
fairs relating  to  Texan  history.  General  Charles  M.  Terrell  was  a 
brother  of  Hon.  E.  H.  Terrell,  now  a resident  of  San  Antonio,  who  at 
one  time  was  minister  to  Belgium  and  for  a long  period  has  been  a promi- 
nent factor  in  Republican  circles  in  Texas.  The  ancestry  of  the  family 
can  be  traced  back  to  Henry  Terrell,  who  was  a very  prominent  and 
influential  citizen  of  Hancock  county,  Virginia,  and  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky in  1787,  becoming  closely  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the 
latter  state.  His  son,  Captain  John  Terrell,  great-grandfather  of  our 
subject,  was  a gallant  and  conspicuous  officer  in  the  campaigns  against 
the  Indians  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary  war  and  was  present  in  the 
engagement  known  as  Harmer’s  defeat  in  1790  near  the  present  site  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  He  also  participated  in  General  Wayne’s  victorv 
over  the  Miamis  at  Maumee  Rapids,  the  present  site  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 
He  married  a sister  of  Chilton  Allan,  one  of  Kentucky’s  famous  lawyers, 
who  represented  the  Ashland  district  in  Congress  for  many  years  after 
Henry  Clay  had  been  promoted  to  the  senate. 

Rev.  Williamson  Terrell,  son  of  Captain  John  Terrell,  was  one  of 
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the.'  most  po])iilar  and  widely  known  ministers  in  the  Alethodist  church 
in  Indiana  a number  of  years  ago. 

General  Charles  M.  Terrell  was  a member  of  the  regular  United 
States  army  for  forty  years,  most  of  which  time  he  spent  in  Texas.  He 
entered  the  army  as  paymaster  June  30,  1862,  and  during  the  Civil  war 
was  in  the  service  in  the  west,  being  connected  with  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland.  Eollowing  the  close  of  hostilities  he  was  stationed  at  Xew 
Orleans,  from  wliich  city  he  came,  in  1867  to  San  Antonio,  where  he  w^as 
stationed  for  practically  all  of  the  remainder  of  his  army  life,  only  a 
l)rief  period  being  spent  at  the  posts  at  Omaha,  Xebraska,  and  Detroit^ 
Michigan.  On  the  30th  of  December,  1888,  he  w'as  ])romoted  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  deputy  paymaster  general  and  on  January  6,  1893^ 
was  promoted  to  colonel  and  assistant  paymaster  general.  He  was  re- 
tired under  the  army  regulations  in  1896  and  later,  under  the  act  of 
Congress  going  into  effect  April  25,  1904,  he  was  commissioned  briga- 
dier general  on  the  retired  list.  He  died  in  San  Antonio,  November 
22.  1904.  He  was  a man  of  the  highest  standing  in  military  and  social 
circles  and  public  life  and  was  an  influential  and  wealthy  citizen  of  San 
Antonio,  respected  and  honored  by  all.  He  left  to  his  family  a com- 
fortable fortune  as  the  result  of  well  placed  investments.  His  wife  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Sarah  I.  Speake.  They  were  married  in  X"ew  Al- 
l)any,  Indiana,  in  1853,  and  she  still  survives  him,  making  her  home  in 
San  Antonio. 

Hon.  Henry  Terrell  was  but  seven  years  of  age  wdien  in  1867  he 
was  brought  by  his  parents  to  San  Antonio,  where  his  boyhood  and  youth 
were  passed.  He  received  excellent  educational  facilities,  attending  the 
old  Asbury  College  (now  DePauw  University)  at  Green  Castle,  Indiana, 
and  also  the  Universitv  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  while  his  law^  course 
w^as  pursued  in  Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1886. 
He  then  returned  to  his  home  in  San  Antonio  to  enter  upon  the  active 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession.  He  was  assistant  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  w'estern  district  of  Texas  from  1889  until  1894  and 
in  1898  he  w’as  appointed  United  States  district  attorney  for  this  dis- 
trict and  served  as  such  until  the  spring  of  1906.  In  politics  he  is  a Re- 
])ublican  but  not  a partisan  and  his  character  and  w^orth  as  a citizen, 
lawyer  and  federal  official,  are  recognized  and  appreciated  by  all.  x\ 
tribute  to  Judge  Terrell  upon  the  announcement  of  his  retirement  from 
office  in  February,  1906,  was  paid  by  the  San  Antonio  Express,  the  lead- 
ing paper  of  San  Antonio,  and  other  journals  published  equally  favor- 
able notices.  The  F.xprcss  said  : “There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  justifi- 
cation or  excuse  for  the  rumored  attempt  to  supplant  United  States  At- 
torney Henry  Terrell.  It  would  appear  that  the  principle  of  a Civil  Serv- 
ice based  on  merit  which  underlies  and  sustains  the  various  departments 
of  the  Federal  government  in  efficiency  should  be  recognized  in  favor 
of  this  officer  and  of  the  public  service.  To  fulfill  satisfactorily  the  duties 
of  this  office  requires  not  onlv  an  intimate  acquaintance  wdth  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  law  and  its  procedure  generally,  but  more  particularly 
with  the  Federal  statutes  and  the  decisions  of  the  various  Federal  courts. 
A knpwdedge  so  extensive  and  so  profound  is  not  acquired  by  a la\vyer 
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who  has  not  made  the  subject  a special  study,  and  who  has  not  had  the 
tune  and  opportunity  to  apply,  in  practice,  the  results  of  his  study.  The 
cases  whicn  this  ofticer  is  called  upon  to  prosecute  are  frequently  of  the 
greatest  importance,  particularly  to  the  hscal  operations  of  the  general 
government,  and  he  has,  generally,  opposed  to  him  lawyers  of  the  Highest 
standing  and  ability — ‘skillful  in  fence.'  Mr.  Terrell  has  the  special 
knowledge  and  has  enjoyed  the  special  opportunities  which  make  for  ef- 
liciency  m office,  and  by  means  of  both  has  earned  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion throughout  the  entire  southwest.  He  has  held  the  offices  of  United 
States  attorney  and  assistant  United  States  attorney  for  more  than  thir- 
teen years  and,  in  the  intervals  of  his  work,  has  been  able  to  prepare  for 
publication  a monograph  of  great  value  to  the  bench  and  bar  upon  crimes 
arising  under  the  Xational  IJanking  Acts.  Mr.  Terrell's  incumbency 
has  lieen  marked  by  uniform  courtesy  to  the  members  of  the  bar  and  the 
people  generally,  and  his  application  for  re-appointment  will  doubtless 
have  the  support  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  district,  irrespective  of  party. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Tresident  Roosevelt,  with  his  well  known  views 
of  the  civil  service,  will  make  the  mistake  of  placing  this  important  trust 
into  new  and  untried  hands.  ’ 

Judge  Terrell  has  devoted  his  leisure  time  aside  from  the  practice 
of  law  and  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  to  literary  work,  mostly 
of  a legal  nature  and  is  author  of  Crimes  by  National  Bank  Officers,  now 
a well  known  work  upon  crimes  arising  under  the  National  Banking- 
Acts  and  the  volume  has  proved  of  great  value  to  the  bench  and  bar. 
After  leaving  the  position  of  district  attorney  he  resumed  the  private 
practice  of  law  in  San  .Vntonio  and  is  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the 
distinguished  and  altle  lawyers  of  Texas.  In  his  practice  no  dreary 
novitiate  awaited  him.  He  secured  almost  immediately  a large  clientage 
and  has  been  connected  with  much  of  the  important  litigation  tried  in 
the  courts  of  his  district  and  state. 

Mr.  Terrell  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to  Aliss  Kate  Rivers  Bra- 
han,  a representative  of  an  old  A’irginian  family.  In  the  maternal  line 
she  is  descended  from  the  prominent  Haywood  family  of  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee.  Her  great-grandfather  was  judge  John  Haywood  of 
the  supreme  hench  of  North  Carolina  and  later  of  Tennessee.  Further 
back  in  this  line  of  ancestry  was  Colonel  John  Haywood,  prominent  in 
affairs  of  North  Carolina  and  a brother  of  Sir  Henry  Haywood,  English- 
man, who  was  governor  of  Barbadoes  Island.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Terrell 
have  four  children:  Lieutenant  Frederick  Brahan  Terrell,  of  the  United 
States  army,  now  stationed  in  the  Philippines;  Nellie  Terrell  Keefer,  the 
wife  of  Alajor  F.  R.  Keefer,  also  of  the  regular  army;  Robert  Weakley 
Brahan  and  Henry,  wdio  are  students  in  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  C.  Nelson  of  San  Antonio,  county  road  superintendent,  in 
which  position  there  devolve  upon  liim  important  public  service  and  heavy 
responsibilities,  was  born  in  the  city  which  he  yet  makes  his  home,  Feb- 
ruarv  27,  1853,  his  parents  being  Gouveneur  H.  and  Melvina  A.  (Elder) 
Nelson.  His  father,  who  was  descended  from  General  Nelson  of  Revo- 
lutionary war  fame  was  born  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  while  the  grand- 
father, Joshua  Nelson,  was  a Virginian  by  birth  and  was  descended  from 
a family  of  Irish  ancestry.  On  leaving  the  Old  Dominion,  Joshua  Nel- 
Vol  I.  20 
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son  made  liis  way  to  Texas  in  the  da\s  when  it  was  a Repnl)lic  and  in- 
vested extensively  in  lands  in  the  new  country.  He  died  here  in  the 
early  ’40s  and  it  was  largely  for  the  i)ur])ose  of  settling  up  the  estate 
and  look'ing  after  these  lands  that  (loiiveneur  H.  Xelson  came  to  Texas 
in  1845.  Soon  after  he  arrived  the  Mexican  war  began  and  he  joined 
a Texas  regiment  as  a member  of  the  company  of  Captain  (hllespie,  of 
which,  he  was  second  lieutenant.  At  the  battle  of  Monterey,  Captain  (Tl- 
lespie  was  fatally  wounded,  l^nt  before  he  breathed  his  last  he  handed 
his  sword  to  Lieutenant  Xelson  and  placed  the  command  of  the  com- 
pany in  his  hands.  Thus  becoming  captain,  the  lafter  had  charge  of 
the  company  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  th.e  well  known  “Rig 
Foot”  Wallace,  of  Indian  fighting  fame,  being  his  first  lieutenant. 

Wlien  the  war  with.  Mexico  was  over  Captain  Xelson  settled  in  San 
Antonio  and  was  married  here  to  Miss  Melvina  A.  Elder,  whose  family 
came  to  I'exas  in  1836.  He  was  identified  with  business  interests  in 
the  state  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  organized  one 
of  the  first  companies  th.at  was  raised  for  the  Confederacy  in  Texas  and 
with  it  joined  Colonel  McCulloch's  regiment,  with  which  he  was  sent  to 
the  western  frontier  in  General  Sibley’s  expedition  to  protect  the  country 
against  the  Indians  and  resist  the  Federal  forces  concentrated  in  X'^ew 
Mexico  and  the  extreme  western  part  of  this  state.  After  more  than  a 
year’s  active  service  Captain  X^elson’s  health  gave  way  and  he  returned 
home,  his  death  occuring  in  San  Antonio  in  1864. 

Thomas  C.  Nelson  received  the  advantage  of  the  best  educational 
facilities  of  the  state  during  the  period  of  his  youth.  He  attended  the 
juiblic  schools  which  were  established  in  San  Antonio  just  after  the  war 
and  completed  his  studies  by  a classical  and  literary  course  in  St.  Alary's 
College,  the  well  known  educator.  Brother  Charles  Francis,  being  one 
of  the  teachers  at  that  institution.  He  left  St.  Mary’s  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen and  for  about  two  years  thereafter  studied  civil  engineering  under 
Francis  Giraud,  the  well  known  engineer  of  those  days,  who  came  to 
Texas  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  When  eighteen  years  of  age, 
Mr.  Xelson  started  west  as  a surveyor  with  a surveying  party,  going 
to  Fort  Stockton,  Fort  Davis  and  El  Paso.  In  the  latter  place,  which 
was  then  called  Franklin,  he  was  appointed  deputy  surveyor  of  the  El 
Paso  district,  which  at  that  time  included  about  all  of  the  vast  territory 
west  of  the  Pecos  river.  Air.  X^elson  remained  on  this  western  trip  for 
three  years,  returning  to  San  Antonio  in  1874,  after  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  surveyor  of  Bexar  county.  In  1875  he  again  went  west, 
making  his  way  to  Fort  Stockton  and  while  there  was  elected  county 
surveyor  of  Pecos  county,  in  which  he  continued  to  reside  until  1882.  It 
was  while  there  in  1881  that  he  superintended  the  building  of  the  first 
irrigating  ditch  in  the  Pecos  country,  constructing  a ditch  seven  and  a 
half  miles  long  at  the  riffles  above  the  big  falls.  Subsecpiently  he  en- 
gineered the  construction  of  two  other  ditches  in  that  country,  one  on 
Tovah  Creek  and  another  along  the  wagon  road  between  Fort  Stockton 
and  Horse  Shoe  Bend.  His  v/estern  life  was  enlivened  by  numerous  ad- 
ventures and  incidents  common  to  frontier  life  and  in  1877 
wounded  in  a fight  with  the  Indians.  He  retains  vivid  memories  of  many 
incidents  of  those  early  days,  which,  however,  are  not  so  far  distant  in  the 
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niatter  of  }’ears  but  which  seem  to  represent  a remote  period,  as  there  is 
no  longer  a trace  of  a frontier,  for  the  seeds  of  civilization  have  been 
planted  and  have  brought  forth  fruit  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  ac- 
tivities of  the  towns  and  cities  which  have  sprung  up  and  in  the  fine 
farms  and  ranches  into  whicli  the  once  wild  country  has  been  converted. 

In  1882,  upon  returning  to  San  Antonio,  Mr.  Nelson  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business,  hut  in  1883,  again  feeling  the  fascination  of  western 
life,  he  returned  to  Eort  Stockton  and  engaged  in  the  cattle  business,  re- 
maining on  the  frontier  until  1885,  when  he  once  more  came  to  San  An- 
tonio, where  he  has  since  lived.  In  1886  he  engaged  in  surveying  in 
Southwestern  Texas  for  the  New  York  & Texas  Land  Company,  a firm 
that  had  acquired  large  holdings  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  International 
& Great  XYrthern  Railroad.  He  next  became  connected  with  the  San 
Antonio  & Aransas  Pass  Railroad,  which  was  then  being  constructed 
by  Uriah  Lott.  Mr.  Nelson  was  the  civil  engineer  for  this  company  on 
town  site  surveys  and  among  other  towns  which  he  laid  out  was  the 
now  prosperous  little  city  of  Yoakum,  which  he  founded  in  1886  upon 
a hare  prairie.  He  was  with  the  railroad  company  until  1888.  In  1892 
he  was  elected  county  surveyor  of  Bexar  county,  was  re-elected  in  1894 
and  again  1896 — a fact  which  is  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  prompt- 
ness and  fidelity  with  wliich  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office.  About 
the  beginning  of  his  fourth  term,  however,  he  resigned  to  accept  the  po- 
sition of  assistant  city  engineer  of  San  Antonio  under  city  engineer  True- 
heart  and  remained  in  that  capacity  for  about  two  years. 

Gravel  Roads. 

In  1900,  at  the  beginning  of  Robert  Green’s  administration  as  county 
judge,  Tvlr.  Nelson  was  appointed  by  him  to  his  present  position  as  super- 
intendent of  the  county  roads — an  office  that  had  been  created  to  carry 
out  the  construction  of  public  highways  under  a bond  issue  of  half  a 
million  dollars  voted  for  that  purpose  and  under  which  there  have  been 
built  about  nineteen  splendid  gravel  roads  in  Bexar  county,  one  of  these 
lieing  the  “loop”  road  from  San  Antonio  to  the  San  Jose  and  San  Juan 
missions.  This  public  spirited  policy  has  resulted  in  Bexar  county  hav- 
ing some  of  the  best  jnililic  highways  in  Texas,  if  not  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  roads  have  been  carefullv  and  skillfully  constructed  of  the 
best  materials  and  in  addition  to  ofifering  splendid  highways  for  driving 
they  greatly  facilitate  business  between  the  city  and  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  west  in  1882,  Mr.  Nelson  was  mar- 
ried in  San  Antonio  to  Miss  Gregoria  \dllareal,  a beautiful  young  lady 
and  a member  of  one  of  the  old  Soanish  families.  She  was  born  in  this 
city  and  died  in  1883  while  with  her  husband  on  the  third  trip  that  he 
was  making  to  the  west.  Mr.  Nelson  was  married  in  i88s  to  Miss  Celia 
^"illareal,  a sister  of  his  first  wife.  Thev  have  eight  children  : Genevieve, 
Thomas  C.,  George,  Stella,  Gertrude,  Edna,  Robert  E.,  and  Ethel,  Mr. 
Nelson  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  other  Catholic  societies. 
His  life  has  largely  been  devoted  to  public  service  either  of  an  official 
or  semi-official  nature  and  his  work  has  been  of  direct  and  permanent 
good  in  the  development  of  the  state  and  city.  As  a business  man  and 
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citizen  he  has  contrihiited  in  large  measure  to  the  growth  and  progress 
of  Western  Texas  and  of  San  Antonio  and  the  results  that  he  has  at- 
tained in  this  direction  leave  no  room  for  question  of  his  ability.  He  al- 
ways deserves  and  is  given  classification  with  the  representative  residents 
of  Texas. 

Edward  Martin  Rabb,  M.  D.,  who  has  won  a foremost  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  leading  physicians  of  San  Antonio,  was  born  in  Eayette 
county,  Texas,  June  25,  1855,  and  is  a representative  of  one  of  the 
most  honored  pioneer  families  of  the  state,  the  name  of  Rabb  being  in- 
separably interwoven  with  events  constituting  the  early  history  of  Texas 
as  well  as  with  its  later  day  development  and  improvement.  His  great- 
grandfather, William  Rabb,  came  from  Tennessee  to  Texas  before  the 
Austins  arrived  here  and  in  fact  was  one  of  the  first  Americans  that 
came  to  the  Lone  Star  state,  which  at  that  time  was  a part  of  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  Mexico.  William  Rabb  arrived  before  either  Moses 

A Pioneer. 

or  Stephen  E.  Austin  and  located  on  Caney  Creek  in  Wharton  county. 
He  had  lived  in  the  same  locality  in  Tennessee  in  which  Davy  Crockett 
was  reared.  William  Rabb  became  one  of  the  sturdy  band  of  pioneers 
who  blazed  the  way  for  civilization  in  the  southwest.  He  and  his  son, 
Andrew  Rabb,  faced  with  fortitude  the  hardships  and  struggles  that  ul- 
timately resulted  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  great  state  and  it  was  Andrew 
Rabb  w^ho  wrote  the  first  constitution  of  Texas.  He  was  intimately  as- 
sociated with  Sam  Houston  in  his  efforts  to  withstand  Mexican  intoler- 
ance and  oppression  and  establish  the  republic.  Houston  chose  thirteen 

First  Texas  Constitution. 

of  his  co-ad jutors  to  write  constitutions  and  that  which  was  prepared  by 
Andrew  Rabb  was  the  one  chosen  and  adopted  as  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  An  interesting  event  is  related  by  his 
son,  Thomas  Rabb,  uncle  of  Dr.  Rabb,  and  now  a resident  of  Deming, 
X"ew  Mexico,  in  connection  with  the  choosing  of  the  seal  of  Texas. 
Houston  and  his  associates  had  met  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
and  some  one  among  the  delegation  suggested  that  the  documents  should 
bear  a seal.  Thereupon  General  Houston  cut  from  his  coat  one  of  the 
brass  buttons,  saying,  ‘T  have  the  very  thing  for  a seal.”  He  then  placed 
the  imprint  of  this  brass  button  upon  the  sealing  wax  of  the  document. 
The  device  was  that  of  a five  pointed  or  'done  star.”  This  emblem  which 
was  considered  and  afterward  proved  to  be  the  most  appropriate  was 
then  and  there  chosen  and  designated  as  the  emblem  and  seal  of  Texas. 
Shortly  after  the  addition  of  the  letters  T-E-X-A-S,  one  letter  being 
placed  at  each  of  the  five  points  of  the  star  were  added,  together  with  a 
wreath  and  through  all  the  days  of  the  republic  and  the  state  of  Texas 
this  device  has  remained  as  the  seal.  As  is  well  understood  by  anv  one 
familiar  with  the  early  history  of  Texas,  the  members  of  the  Rabb  family 
had  to  dO'  their  share  of  Indian  fighting  in  planting  the  seeds  of  civiliza- 
tion upon  the  southwestern  frontier. 

Thomas  Rabb,  uncle  of  Dr.  Rabb,  relates  manv  interesting  incidents 
of  those  pioneer  times.  When  this  country  was  still  under  the  dominion 
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of  Mexico  the  family  removed  to  La  Grange,  where  he  lived  until  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  later  he  resided  in  Karnes  countv,  but  in  1885  re- 
moved to  New  Adexico.  He  began  Indian  fighting  when  only  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  chosen  captain  of  a company  or- 
ganized to  protect  settlers  and  pursue  a band  of  Indians  after  they  had 
committed  depredations  on  the  whites.  He  was  a young  man  of  power- 
ful physique,  over  six  feet  tall  and  weighing  over  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five pounds  when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  had  his  first  hostile 
e^icounter  with  the  Indians.  He  and  a companion  had  been  trading  with 
the  Lipan  Indians  and  were  two  days  upon  the  return  trip  when  they 
were  overtaken  by  a runner  and  told  that  the  same  band  had  murdered 
the  wife  and  children  of  a frontier  settler.  A party  was  being  organized 
for  the  pursuit  and  after  traveling  about  forty  miles  they  came  up  with 
the  Indians,  who  were  hidden  in  a thicket.  * At  the  first  charge  nine  In- 
dians were  killed.  The  squaws  fought  as  fiercely  as  the  men.  The  In- 
dians then  retreated  to  the  thicket  and  on  a second  advance  three  of 
their  number  were  killed.  The  captain  of  the  company  then  ordered  his 
men  to  proceed  down  the  river  and  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  thicket 
and  there  to  charge  upon  the  Indians,  but  a great  mistake  was  made  in 
this,  for  in  the  midst  of  the  thicket  the  white  men  could  not  handle  their 
arms  and  manage  their  horses  at  the  same  time  and  lost  five  of  their 
number.  Later  a hand  to  hand  fight  occurred,  which  Thomas  Rabb  says 
Avas  the  greatest  scene  of  slaughter  which  he  ever  saw.  He  himself  killed 
a number  of  Indians  and  the  white  men  carried  off  forty-two  scalps.  It 
is  possi1)le,  however,  that  they  killed  a good  many  more,  for  the  Indians 
always  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  carry  off  their  dead 
and  wounded. 

William  Rabb,  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  what  is  now  Fay- 
ette county,  Texas,  about  three  miles  above  La  Grange,  in  December, 
1822.  He  was  reared  there  and  in  Wharton  county,  where  he  lived  until 
1868,  when  he  removed  to  Cedar  Bayou  in  Chambers  countv,  Texas,  on 
Galveston  Bay.  There  he  resided  for  a long  period  and  died  at  Laporte, 
Texas,  in  1905.  Lie  married  Aliss  Prudence  Smalley,  a native  of  Illinois, 
Avhose  first  husband  was  a Afr.  Risinger.  Her  death  occurred  at  Cedar 
Bayou. 

Dr.  Rabb  acquired  his  primary  education  in  Fayette  county  and  in 
Cedar  Bavou,  to  whicli  place  the  family  removed  when  he  was  thirteen 
vears  of  age.  He  was  also  a student  in  the  academy  in  Houston.  When 
still  quite  a youth  he  located  at  Hallettsville,  Lavaca  county,  where  he 
took  up  the  study  of  medicine  under  a private  preceptor  for  two  years. 
Later  he  pursued  a course  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
I.ouisiana  at  New  Orleans,  now  Tulane  University,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  1878.  He  then  returned  to  Hallettsville  and  was 
in  the  general  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  there  until  189Q,  when 
he  removed  to  San  Antonio,  which  has  since  been  his  home.  He  came 
here  for  the  purpose  of  making  a specialty  of  electrical  therapeutics  and 
has  been  highly  successful  as  a practitioner  in  this  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion. In  1892  he  completed  a post-graduate  course  in  a number  of  dif- 
ferent branches  of  medicine  and  surgery  at  the  New  York  Polyclinic 
and  in  the  later  90s  lie  took  special  courses  at  the  following  institutions : 
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the  J^astern  College  of  Electrical  Theraj^eiitics  at  Philadelphia;  the  Xa- 
tional  College  of  Electro-Therapeutics  at  Lima,  ( )hio ; and  the  Chicago 
School  of  Psychology.  His  practice  has  principally  been  in  connection 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Dr.  Rabb  Electrical  Sanatorium,  which  he  found- 
ed and  which  has  the  facilities  and  equipments  for  the  most  advanced  work 
known  to  electrical  therapeutics  and  the  results  of  which  are  an  object 
of  interest  and  benefit  both  to  the  profession  and  to  the  laity.  Dr.  Rabb 
is  a member  of  the  Bexar  County,  the  Texas  State  and  the  American 
Medical  associations  and  his  proficiency  has  gained  him  high  rank  in 
I)ractice  and  secured  for  him  a liberal  and  growing  business.  His  strong 
personal  characteristics,  his  prgfessional  skill  and  his  connection  with  one 
of  the  distinguished  pioneer  families  of  Texas  all  entitle  him  to  repre- 
sentation in  this  volume. 

Frank  Paschal,  M.  D.  San  Antonio  has  long  been  noted  for  the 
distinguished  members  of  its  medical  fraternity  and  among  those  who 
have  gained  distinction  and  success  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery in  this  city  Dr.  Frank  Paschal  is  numbered.  He  is  a native  son  of 
San  Antonio,  his  parents  being  Hon.  Franklin  L.  and  Frances  (Roach) 
I’aschal,  who  took  up  their  abode  here  in  an  early  day.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  George  W.  Paschal,  was  a resident  of  Georgia  and  the 
great-grandfather,  William  Paschal,  of  XTrth  Carolina.  The  ancestry  of 
the  family,  however,  can  be  traced  still  farther  back.  At  an  early  period 
in  the  colonization  of  the  new  world,  Louis  XIV  of  France,  displaying  a 
most  tyrannical  and  despotic  power,  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 
Then  followed  a reign  of  terror,  in  which  the  Huguenots  were  horribly 
]3ersecuted  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  best  and  most  pious  people  of 
that  land  fled  to  other  countries  that  they  might  have  religious  freedom. 
iMany  sought  homes  in  the  new  world  and  with  the  refugees  from  France 
came  representatives  of  the  Paschal  family,  who  were  also  Huguenots 
and  who  became  the  founders  of  the  family  in  the  new  world. 

William  Paschal,  the  great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Paschal,  was  born  in 
North  Carolina,  where  he  spent  his  entire  life.  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Americans  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  his  son,  George  Paschal, 
grandfather  of  Dr.  Paschal,  was  also  one  of  the  heroes  who  fought  for 
American  independence.  The  latter  was  born  in  Granville,  N'orth  Caro- 
lina, in  1760  and  died  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  in  1832.  His  wife  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Agnes  Brewer  and  passed  away  in  Big  Savannah. 
Georgia,  in  1869  at  the  extreme  old  age  of  ninety-four  years.  She  was  of 
Scotch-lrish  lineage.  Among  the  sons  of  George  and  Agnes  Paschal 
was  Judge  George  W.  Paschal,  who  was  a member  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Arkansas  and  in  1846  removed  to  Texas,  where  he  gained  distinction 
as  a lawyer  and  author,  crowning  his  career  bv  the  compilation  of  a vol- 
uminous digest  of  the  laws  of  Texas  called  Paschal’s  Annotated  Digest 
of  Our  Supreme  Court  Decisions.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  about 
1877,  while  extending  his  labors  in  legal  literature.  Another  son,  Isaiah 
Addison  Paschal,  was  born  in  Aura  via,  Georgia,  in  1807,  and  for  many 
^'ears  was  a distinguished  member  of  the  bar  at  Alexandria,  Louisiana, 
nnd  also  state  senator  and  probate  judge.  Leaving  Louisiana,  he  came  to 
San  Antonio,  where  he  resided  from  1846  until  his  death  in  1869,  being- 
recognized  as  a distinguished  attorney  of  this  city. 
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Hon.  Eranklin  L.  Paschal,  still  another  son  of  the  family  of  George 
ami  Agnes  Paschal,  was  liorn  in  Athens,  Georgia,  and  came  to  Texas 
soon  atter  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  in  1836.  For  nearly  a half  century  he 
was  a distinguished  resident  of  this  city.  In  the  warfare  incident  to  the 
se]7aration  of  Texas  from  IMexico,  which  was  continued  intermittently 
for  a number  of  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  Franklin  L.  Paschal 
served  in  Captain  Jack  Hayes’  noted  company  of  spies  and  scouts.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  sheriffs  of  Pexar  couiitv  and  later  was  an  alderman 
of  San  Antonio.  He  was  also  a successful  and  prosperous  merchant  of 
the  city  for  many  years,  conducting  one  of  the  leading  business  enterprises 
here,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1881.  He  married  Miss  Frances  Roach, 
who  was  ]')orn  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  died  in  San  Antonio. 
Their  son,  the  Hon.  George  Paschal,  who  died  in  1894,  was  district  at- 
torney and  the  mayor  of  San  Antonio. 

Dr.  Frank  Paschal  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  city  and 
supplemented  his  literary  education  by  preparation  for  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  as  a student  in  Louisville  Medical  College  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentuck} . from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors 
of  the  class  of  1874.  He  won  prizes  for  the  best  thesis,  also  the  highest 
prizes  for  essays  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics.  As  a result  of  these  honors  and  his  superior 
standing  in  the  competitive  examination  he  was  appointed  resident  physi- 
cian of  the  Louisville  City  Hospital  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  a 
year  following  his  graduation  and  thus  added  to  his  theoretical  knowl- 
edge the  broad  practical  experience  of  hospital  practice. 

In  1875,  Dr.  Paschal  went  to  the  republic  of  IMexico,  locating  at 
Chihuahua,  where  he  lived  for  nineteen  vears,  actively  engaged  in  medi- 
cal practice.  He  passed  the  rigid  examination  before  the  board  of  ex- 
amining physicians  at  Chihuahua,  in  the  Spanish  language,  without  an 
interpreter.  Upon  the  building  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  in  i88i 
he  organized  the  medical  department  of  that  road  and  for  several  years 
was  chief  surgeon  of  the  Mexican  Central  svstem.  He  resigned  that  ])o- 
sition  in  1892  and  returned  to  his  old  home  in  San  Antonio,  where  he 
has  since  practiced  his  profession  with  growing  success,  having  now  a 
very  large  patronage.  Within  six  months  after  his  return  to  this  city 
he  was  made  president  of  the  West  Texas  Medical  Association  and  sub- 
serjuently  was  chosen  medical  examiner  and  a member  of  the  first  state 
hoard  of  medical  examiners  under  the  present  law,  which  on  account  of 
the  stringent  examination  for  license  to  practice  has  been  the  means  of 
placing  the  medical  profession  of  Texas  in  the  highest  rank  of  efficiency. 
After  holding  that  position  for  two  years  he  relin((uished  it  to  accent  the 
presidency  of  the  Texas  State  IMedical  As.sociation.  During  the  year’s 
administration  in  that  position  the  membership  of  the  Texas  State 
Medical  Association  increased  from  three  hundred  to  twenty-hve 
hundred.  Dr.  Paschal  was  also  citv  health  officer  of  San  An- 
tonio for  four  years.  Flis  attention  is  now  given  to  the  general 
private  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  and  his  business  is  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  important  character.  He  is  one  of  the  best  posted  men  in 
the  state  on  the  history  of  the  medical  profession  in  Texas,  which  since 
the  organization  of  the  first  state  medical  association  in  the  early  ’50s  has 
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had  among'  its  rc])resentalives,  physicians  of  superior  excellence  with 
high  ideals  and  maintaining  a high  standard  of  professional  ethics.  They 
have  often  been  men  of  great  learning,  many  of  the  early  physicians,  es- 
pecially in  Southwestern  fexas,  having  come  here  from  the  noted  Ger- 
man universities  and  have  thus  been  thoroughly  equipped  for  their  chosen 
work. 

Dr.  Paschal  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to  Miss  Ladie  Napier,  a na- 
tive of  this  city,  and  they  have  five  children  : Edwin  G.,  Nellie,  Bettie, 
Frank  L.  and  George  Paschal.  The  eldest  son  is  passenger  agent  for 
the  Frisco  System  at  Fort  Worth  and  is  said  to  be  the  youngest  passen- 
ger agent  in  the  United  States.  The  Paschal  family  has  been  a most 
prominent  and  honored  one  in  the  history  of  Texas  through  many  yeai  s 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  south  as  well,  and  in  person  and  talents  Dr. 
Paschal  is  a worthy  scion  of  his  race.  His  laudable  ambition  and  desire 
for  proficiency  in  his  chosen  calling  has  gamed  him  a distinguished  place 
as  a representative  of  the  medical  fraternity,  while  his  strong  personal 
traits  of  character  have  made  him  popular  socially  and  he  is  accounted 
today  one  of  the  leading  and  representative  citizens  of  San  Antonio. 

Julius  C.  A.  Piper,  now  practically  living  retired  in  San  Antonio, 
was  throughout  a long  period  actively  identified  with  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  this  city  and  is  therefore  well  known  in  business  circles.  He 
was  born  in  Waldeck,  now  Prussia,  Germany,  July  23,  1843,  ^ son  of 
Frederick  and  Johanna  (Waldeck)  Piper,  and  a brother  of  F.  A.  Piper, 
whose  sketch  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work.  The  family  emigrated  to 
America  in  1853,  locating  in  Indianola,  Texas,  where  they  made  their 
home  for  a brief  period,  after  which  they  made  a permanent  location  in 
San  Antonio. 

Air.  Piper  of  this  review  was  but  a small  boy  when  he  accompanied 
his  parents  to  the  new  world,  and  he  had  been  in  San  Antonio  but  a few 
months  when  he  secured  employment  with  the  well  known  pioneer  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist,  Julius  Berends,  who  then  conducted  a book 
store  in  San  Antonio,  being  the  predecessor  of  Nic  Tengg  in  that  busi- 
ness. Air.  Piper  received  his  education  through  the  aid  of  Air.  Berends, 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  old  German-English  school,  which  was  first 

German-English  School. 

conducted  as  a night  school,  of  which  Air.  Piper  was  a student.  This 
school  was  located  on  Commerce  street  where  the  Staacke  mercantile 
enterprise  now  stands  (near  Navarro  street),  and  from  a small  beginning 
the  school  later  developed  into  the  famous  German-English  school  which 
was  built  on  South  Alamo  street,  which  was  supported  principally  by 
members  of  the  German  colonies  that  had  located  here  at  an  early  day. 
Later  Air.  Piper  pursued  his  studies  in  the  day  school  and  as  the  years 
passed  he  became  a fast  friend  of  Mr.  Berends,  who  was  in  his  day  a 
verv  prominent  citizen  of  this  section  of  the  state,  being  elected  to  Con- 
gress. Mis  death  occurred  in  Switzerland. 

In  1855  Air.  Piper  entered  the  mercantile  enterprise  of  Norton  & 
Brothers,  a pioneer  firm  of  San  Antonio,  and  he  remained  in  that  em- 
ploy until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  when,  his  patriotic  spirit  being 
aroused,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederacy  as  a member  of  Company  H^ 
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Third  AYlimteer  Infantry,  of  which  he  was  made  orderly  sergeant  under 
Captain  S.  G.  X'ewton.  With  this  command  Mr.  Piper  served  in  Texas, 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  on 
account  of  an  affliction  of  one  of  his  eyes,  he  went  into  the  quarter- 
master’s department  with  headquarters  at  San  Antonio.  When  the  war 
ended  he  was  located  at  Brownsville,  his  company  taking'  part  in  the 
last  battle  fought  after  hostilities  had  ceased,  this  being  on  the  Rio 
Grande  above  Brownsville. 

Returning  from  the  war,  Mr.  Piper  resumed  business  pursuits,  en- 
tering the  employ  of  Charles  Elmendorf,  father  of  Henry  Elmendorf,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  San  Antonio,  and  became  manager  of  his  large 
mercantile  establishment,  continuing  in  that  connection  until  1867,  during 
which  time  he  displayed  excellent  business  ability  and  sound  judgment. 
In  the  latter  year,  wishing  that  his  lalxirs  might  more  directly  benefit 
himself,  and  having  saved  a sum  sufficient  to  justify  his  entrance  into 
business  life  upon  an  independent  basis,  he  opened  a general  store  on 
South  Alamo  street,  at  the  corner  of  Commerce  street,  where  the  mer- 
cantile establishment  of  Mr.  Joske  now  stands.  Mr.  Piper  remained  at 
that  location  for  about  three  years,  when,  having  become  a sufferer  from 
rheumatism,  he  disposed  of  his  business  interests  and  wentir  to  : Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  recover  his  health,  which  proved 
a beneficial  move.  Returning  to  San  Antonio,  he  again  engaged  in 
business,  conducting  a store  for  three  years,  subsequent  to  which  time 
he  went  to  Monterey,  Mexico,  where  he  conducted  a similar  enterprise 
for  twelve  years,  meeting  with  very  desirable  success.  Returning  again 
to  San  Antonio,  he  then  opened  a hardware  store  in  company  with  a 
partner,  the  firm  being  conducted  under  the  style  of  Piper  & Schulthess. 
Their  store  was  first  located  at  the  corner  of  Yturri  and  Market  streets, 
but  later  was  removed  to  Commerce  street,  having  a large  building  where 
the  present  store  of  Mr.  Staacke  now  stands.  After  a successful  period 
thus  passed  the  hardware  business  was  discontinued  and  Mr.  Piper,  in 
1892,  became  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Merchants’  Transfer  Com- 
pany, of  which  his  brother,  F.  A.  Piper,  was  president.  He  continued 
his  connection  with  the  latter  company  until  1906,  when  he  disposed  of 
his  interests  therein,  that  he  might  be  relieved  of  the  more  arduous  duties 
of  a business  career.  Not  being  content,  however,  to  abandon  all  busi- 
ness pursuits,  he  now  has  charge  of  the  office  for  the  firm  of  Krakauer 
Sc  Piper,  who  handle  plumbing  fixtures,  etc.,  his  son,  O.  J.  Piper,  being 
u member  of  this  firm.  During  his  long  connection  with  mercantile  pur- 
suits Mr.  Piper  gained  a knowledge  of  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
general  public,  and  owing  to  the  honorable  business  methods  which  he 
ever  followed,  he  won  the  trust  and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  either  in  business  or  social  circles,  and  is  today  num- 
bered among  the  well  known  pioneer  citizens  of  San  Antonio. 

In  this  city,  in  1870,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Piper  and  Miss 
Amelie  Moye,  a daup-hter  of  Albert  Move,  one  of  the  well  known 
pioneers  of  this  citv.  To  our  subject  and  his  wife  have  been  born  seven 
children  : Otto  I.,  Fred  A.,  Minna,  Max  M.,  Juanita,  Tillie  and  Julius  S. 

Major  M.  C.  Harris.  Among  the  citizens  who  have  wrought  along 
lines  of  measured  good  in  San  Antonio  is  numbered  Major  M.  C.  Harris, 
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now  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue.  He  is  a man  of  careful  s])irit 
yet  without  narrow  or  l)i"oted  partisanship.  Standing  firm  in  support  of 
his  honest  convictions  he  is.  nevertheless,  amenable  to  reason  and  argu- 
ment ; but,  when  once  iiis  mind  is  made  up  concerning  the  worthiness 
of  a cause,  neither  fear  nor  favor  can  swerve  him  from  his  devotion 
thereto.  Tliese  strong  and  salient  characteristics  have  made  his  a notable 
career  in  many  respects,  his  life  being  closely  interwoven  with  some  of 
the  most  exciting  periods  in  the  state’s  history,  yet  he  bears  no  outward 
signs  of  approaching  age  and  apparently  is  now  as  active  and  full  of 
vigor  as  he  was  in  years  gone  bv.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  busi- 
ness career  he  has  lieen  identified  with  newspaper  publications,  and  his 
initial  business  experience  was  that  of  selling  papers  on  the  streets  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  his  early  boyhood  days. 

When  he  was  Init  nine  years  of  age,  Major  Harris  accompanied  his 
parents  on  their  removal  from  Louisville,  the  city  of  his  birth,  to  Hawes- 
ville,  Kentucky,  and  while  there  he  formed  the  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship of  Colonel  William  G.  Sterrett.  at  that  time  a youth  of  Hawesville, 
but  who  has  since  become  one  of  the  notable  representatives  of  journal- 
ism of  the  South.  In  1857  Major  Harris  entered  a printing  office  at 
Uniontown,  Ky.,  and  after  two  years  spent  in  that  town  he  returned  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  became  an  apprentice  on  the  Louisville  Joitriiai, 
the  predecessor  of  the  Courier-Journal,  then  under  the  editorship  of 
George  D.  Prentice.  He  was  engaged  in  various  capacities  as  newspaper 
and  job  printer  until  1862,  when  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  with  a company  of  Independent  Rangers  under  command’ 
of  Captain  Clark  Christian.  He  was  in  active  service  through  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  with  that  organization  until  December,  1864,  when  he 
was  captured  in  southern  Kentucky  and  taken  to  Louisville,  where  he 
was  jjlaced  in  a military  prison.  ( )n  the  31st  of  that  month  he  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and 'went  north  of  the  Ohio  river. 

For  some,  time  thereafter  Major  Harris  worked  as  a typesetter  in 
offices  and  various  leading  newspapers  in  X^ew  York,  Philadelphia,  Provi- 
dence. P)OSton  and  Washington.  In  the  last  named  city  he  was  proof- 
reader on  the  Chronicle,  the  morning  paper  there,  owned  by  John  W. 
h’orney.  He  was  acting  in  that  capacity  at  the  time  of  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln,  and  in  this  way  was  brought  into  closer  touch  with 
events  of  that  period  and  the  excitement  into  which  the  country  was 
thrown  by  the  act  of  P)O0th.  Major  Harris’  service  in  \Vashington  was 
during  the  momentous  closing  days  of  the  war  and  he  was  there  at  the 
time  of  the  grand  review  of  the  Union  troops,  which  was  the  most  cele- 
brated military  pageant  ever  seen  on  the  western  hemisphere.  From 
Washington  he  went  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  where  he  became  typesetter  on 
the  old  Ohica.go  Republican  and  later  “makeup’’  on  the  Tribune.  Again 
making  his  way  to  the  capital  city  he  was,  in  1866,  anpointed  private  sec- 
retary to  Colonel  Kellian  A’.  Whaley,  congressman  from  YYst  A’^irginia. 
in  whicli  nosition  he  was  brought  into  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
prominent  men  of  that  time  and  into  close  touch  with  the  stirring  affairs 
of  the  reconstruction  period.  Upon  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  IMaior 
Harris  accompanied  Col.  Wha]e^  to  his  home  at  Point  Pleasant,  ^ a., 
where  he  began  a campaign  weekly  paper  in  the  interest  of  Col.  Wdialey’s 
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candidacy  for  re-election.  Party  feeling  ran  high,  and  Col.  Whaley,  who 
had  aligned  himself  as  a vigorous  supporter  of  the  administration  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  was  bitterly  criticized  and  assailed  by  the 
more  radical  element  of  his  party.  During  the  campaign  Major  Harris 
made  himself  particularly  obnoxious  to  Col.  Whaley's  enemies,  with  the 
result  that  his  office  was  attacked  by  a mob,  his  press  and  printing  ma- 
terial thrown  into  the  Ohio  river,  and  he  himself  forced  to  flee  to  Charles- 
ton to  save  his  life. 

Col.  Whaley,  however,  was  re-elected,  and  in  1867  was  nominated  by 
President  Johnson  for  the  position  of  collector  of  customs  for  the  district 
of  Brazos  de  Santiago,  embracing  a large  part  of  Texas  and  Major  Harris 
was  named  his  assistant.  The  confirmation  of  Colonel  Whaley's  ap- 
pointment was  long  delayed,  however,  and  not  until  just  before  the  ad- 
journment by  Congress  in  1868  was  the  nomination  confirmed.  Pending 
the  confirmation.  Major  Harris  left  Washington  and  made  his  way  to 
Tittle  Rock,  Arkansas,  where  he  became  foreman  of  the  composing  room 
in  the  office  of  the  Little  Rock  Republican.  In  1869  he  went  down  the 
river  to  XTw  Orleans  and  thence  to  the  town  of  Beulah,  Mississippi, 
where  he  established  a weekly  paper.  Here  his  strongly  expressed  views 
upon  the  negro  question  was  the  provocation  of  a bitter  feeling  of  hos- 
tility that  led  to  his  office  being  wrecked.  Wdiile  in  Mississippi  he  added 
some  variety  to  his  experience  by  studying  law  for  some  time  in  the  office 
of  General  John  R.  Chalmers,  of  Bolivar  county,  later  a member  of  Con- 
gress from  that  state. 

Erom  Mississippi  iMajor  Harris  returned  to  Arkansas  and  established 
the  Xcies,  at  Napoleon,  which  place,  although  not  now  on  the  map,  hav- 
ing been  washed  away  by  a change  in  the  course  of  the  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  was  previous  to  and  during  the  war  and  a few  years 
subsequent,  a busy  town  of  considerable  commercial  importance.  It  was 
while  in  Napoleon  that  Major  Harris  was  married  to  Miss  Catherine 
vStuart.  They  now  have  eight  children  living  and  nine  grandchildren. 

Major  Harris  remained  as  publisher  of  the  X cies  at  Napoleon  for 
two-  years  and  then  took  up  residence  on  his  wife’s  farm.  In  1874  oc- 
curred the  factional  fight  in  che  Republican  party  of  that  state  over  the 
governorship,  which  culminated  in  the  Brooks-Baxter  tragedy  and  filled 
the  state  with  the  fiercest  political  dissension.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  when  Baxter  was  seated  as  governor,  the  friends  of  Joseph  Brooks, 
wh.ose  legal  election  was  claimed,  raised  a military  force  and  moving  on 
the  state  capitol  threw  l\Ir.  Baxter  unceremoniously  out  of  the  window, 
these  scenes  being  accompanied  by  much  rioting  and  bloodshed  in  the 
streets  of  Little  Rock.  Major-General  James  E.  Eagin,  late  of  the  Con- 
federate service,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Brooks’  military  forces  and  Mr. 
Harris  was  appointed  on  his  staff  with  the  rank  of  major.  In  this  ca- 
jiacity  he  raised  a* battalion  in  the  vicinity  of  Napoleon  and  started  up  the 
Arkansas  river  with  his  command,  headed  for  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 
Near  Pine  Bluff*  his  forces  tried  to  head  off*  a steamer  from  Memjihis, 
carrving  arms  to  the  Baxter  forces  at  Little  Rock,  with  the  result  that  the 
force  under  Major  Harris  fied  “to  the  tall  timber,”  and  the  Major  to 
Texas.  Major  Harris  started  for  1'exas  on  horseback,  finally  reaching 
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Dallas,  ]uini>ry,  with  not  a cent  of  money  and  not  at  all  presentable  as 
to  his  a])parel. 

Having  always  been  a very  rapid  typesetter,  iMajor  Harris  found  no 
difficulty  in  securing  employment  in  Dallas,  beginning  work  as  a com- 
])ositor  on  the  old  Herald,  while  later  be  was  appointed  managing  editor 
of  that  paper,  a ])osition  which  he  retained  for  nearly  two  years.  He 
then  embarked  in  business  on  his  own  account  by  establishing  the  Dallas 
Daily  Mall,  in  1876,  and  conducted  it  until  1878,  when  he  sold  out.  He 
then  returned  to  Arkansas,  and  in  1880  was  foreman  of  the  Little  Rock 
Gazette  for  about  six  months.  He  next  was  made  managing  editor  of 
the  Gazette,  which  position  he  held  for  alxDUt  a year,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Thomas  J.  Churchill  as  disbursing  agent  for  the 
Arkansas  share  of  the  fund  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
that  had  been  voted  by  Congress  to  the  flood  sufferers  of  Arkansas,  Louis- 
iana and  Mississippi. 

In  1883  Major  Harris  went  to  Hot  Springs,  where  he  purchased 
the  Hot  Springs  Horseshoe,  which  he  conducted  until  1884,  when  his 
office  was  destroyed  by  a mob,  after  he  and  his  force  of  twelve  men  had 
been  besieged  therein  for  several  days.  This  slight  disturbance  was 
caused  by  Major  Harris  having  bitterly  assailed  the  methods  of  private 
parties  in  connection  with  the  Government’s  undertaking  of  arching  the 
creek  running  through  Hot  Springs  Valley.  He  went  from  that  place 
to  Chicago,  where  he  became  a reporter  on  the  Inter-Oeean,  under  the 
editorship  of  William  Penn  Xaxon,  which  position  he  occupied  from 
March  until  after  the  Republican  national  convention  that  year,  in  which 
James  G.  Blaine  was  nominated  for  the  presidency.  Here  his  knowdedge 
of  Arkansas  affairs  and  people  came  into  direct  use.  In  a speech,  Senator 
Boutwell,  referring  to  the  empty  sleeve  of  Powell  Clayton,  of  Arkansas, 
spoke  of  the  martyrdom  of  Mr.  Clayton  in  losing  his  arm  while  valiantly 
figiiting  for  the  Union  cause.  Major  Harris  called  Mr.  N^ixon’s  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Clayton’s  arm  was  shot  off  while  he  was  on  a 
bunting  expedition  in  i868,  and  the  story  was  printed  next  day  in  the 
I iiter-Oeean,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  public. 

Subsequent  to  the  national  convention  of  1884,  Major  Harris  re- 
timned  to  Texas  and  established  the  Fort  Worth  Moiil,  the  predecessor  of 
the  Mall-Telegram,  and  at  the  present  Telegram.  He  sold  the  paper  in 
1886  to  George  B.  Loving  and  went  to  Denison,  Texas,  where  he  pur- 
chased the  Neu's,  which  he  published  for  a while  and  then  removed  to 
Austin,  where  he  established  the  Austin  Call,  the  first  number  of  which 
was  issued  April  i,  1887.  Later  he  consolidated  this  with  the  Austin  Dis- 
hateh.  In  1888  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  this  paper  and  returned 
to  Dallas,  where  he  purchased  in  that  year  the  Evening  Journal,  con- 
tinuing its  publication  during  the  presidential  year.  In  1889  went  to 
El  Paso,  where  he  assumed  editorial  charge  of  the  Evening  Tribune,  and 
in  1890  he  returned  to  Eort  Worth,  where,  in  connection  with  R.  A. 
Hamilton,  he  established  the  Evening  Journal,  which  he  published,  how- 
ever, for  only  a few  months.  He  then  accepted  a position  with  the  Es- 
puela  Land  & Cattle  Company,  and  was  with  that  company  until  1892, 
Avlien  he  went  to  Waco  and  assumed  editorial  charge  of  the  Waco  Times- 
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Herald  in  the  interest  of  George  B.  Clark’s  candidacy  for  governor,  con-, 
ducting  this  paper  during  the  famous  Hogg-Clark  campaign. 

In  1893  Major  Harris  came  to  San  Antonio  and  purchased  two  even- 
ing  papers,  the  Star  and  the  Naze's,  which  he  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  the  Evening  Nczvs.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  had  once 
before  been  in  San  Antonio,  in  1889,  and  for  a time  was  editor  of  the 
wSan  Antonio  Times,  previous  to  going  to  El  Paso  and  after  selling  out 
the  Journal  at  Dallas.  He  published  and  edited  the  Ncze^s  of  San  An- 
tonio until  the  inauguration  of  the  AIcKinley-Bryan  campaign  of  1896, 
when  he  sold  the  paper,  owing  to  disagreements  with  his  associates  as 
to  the  policies  to  be  advocated  and  accepted  a position  in  Houston,  where 
he  did  general  editorial  work  on  the  Evening  Herald  and  was  also  cor- 
respondent for  a number  of  papers.  He  continued  at  Houston  until  1901 
and  on  the  ist  of  March  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  po- 
sition of  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Antonio  and  with  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  division  extending  over  the 
southern  and  western  part  of  Texas  and  from  Brownsville  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande  west  to  El  Paso  and  comprising  forty-seven  counties. 

Major  Harris  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  writers  in  Texas,  his 
work  being  characterized  by  an  aggressiveness  that  never  fails  to  com- 
mand interest  and  attention,  liis  editorial  remarks  being  clear,  clean-cut 
and  positive.  It  is  this  that  has  always  made  him  an  effective  campaign 
factor  and  he  has  never  faltered  in  his  championship  of  what  he  has  be- 
lieved to  be  the  right  side  of  a question.  He  is  a Republican  of  Repub- 
licans, though  distinctly  and  distinctively  opposed  to  the  negro-equality 
policy  of  some  of  the  more  radical  followers  of  that  faith.  He  believes 
in  America  for  Americans — white — and  though  for  some  years  affiliat- 
ing with  the  Democratic  partv  was  always  emphatic  in  his  advocacy  of 
strong  protection  policies.  He  believe^  in  sound  money,  in  extending  the 
flag  wherever  American  interests  dictate  or  suggest,  and  believes  in  a 
tariff  that  will  practically  exclude  from  our  ports  of  entry  any  product 
that  our  own  people  grow  or  produce.  Protection  to  American  capital 
and  American  labor,  he  contends,  is  the  surest  and  safest  guarantee  to 
the  growth,  stability  and  prosperitv  of  our  country. 

Robert  Lee  Withers,  M.  D.  San  Antonio  is  particularly  fortunate 
in  the  high  rank  of  her  medical  fraternity.  Engaged  in  practice  in  this 
city  there  are  and  have  been  men  of  distinctive  ability,  recognized  as 
leaders  in  general  practice  and  along  special  lines,  who  in  their  chosen 
work  have  maintained  a high  standard  of  efficiency  and  of  professional 
ethics  as  well.  Dr.  Withers  is  numbered  among  the  younger  representa- 
tives of  the  calling  who  have  won  creditable  and  gratifying  success  in 
recognition  of  thorough  understanding  of  the  underlying  scientific  prin- 
ciples and  accuracy  in  the  administration  of  remedial  agencies. 

A native  of  San  Antonio,  he  was  born  July  20,  i86g,  his  parents 
being  Colonel  John  and  Anita  (Dwver)  Withers.  The  father,  who  died 
in  San  Antonio  in  1892,  was  a prominent  and  well  known  citizen  here 
for  many  years  and  earlier  won  distinction  in  military  affairs.  He  was 
horn  at  San  Jacinto,  Tennessee,  and  after  acquiring  a good  preliminary 
education  was  appointed  a cadet  at  West  Point  and  was  graduated  there- 
from in  the  class  of  1849.  Eollowing  the  completion  of  his  academic 
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course  he  was  assii^ned  to  duty  in  the  I'ourth  United  States  Regiment 
and  went  with  that  command  for  service  to  the  far  west,  being  principally 
engaged  in  ( )regon  and  C'alifornia.  Jrle  traveled  westward  by  way  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  at  which  ]X)int  he  was  stationed  for  a brief 
period.  In  the  ’50s,  however,  he  was  transferred  from  California  to 
San  Antonio  and  upon  locating  here  was  j^romoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  adjutant  generars  department  under  tien- 
eral  Twiggs,  one  of  the  heroes  of  tire  Mexican  war.  Upon  General  Twiggs’ 
retirement  to  Georgia,  Colonel  (afterward  general)  Robert  E.  Lee  be- 
came his  successor  at  San  Antonio  and  Colonel  Withers  served  in  the  ad- 
jutant general's  office  under  Lee,  with  whom  he  was  later  closely  as- 
sociated in  militar\-  and  personal  interests  while  in  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice at  Richmond,  \ irginia. 

in  US59,  Colonel  Withers  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to  Miss  Anita 
Dwyer,  a native  of  this  city,  to  whom  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the 
material  in  this  record.  With  his  wife  Colonel  Withers  then  went  to 
Washington,  where  he  liad  been  ordered  on  military  duty  with  the  ex- 
jiectation  of  remaining  possibU'  for  some  years  in  that  city,  for  war  be- 
tween the  states  was  not  considered  a serious  proposition  at  the  time, 
although  a few  people 'here  and  there  prophesied  that  it  would  come.  In 
Washington,  Colonel  Withers  was  assigned  to  duty  as  adjutant  general 
to  take  the  place  of  his  good  friend.  Colonel  Thomas  G.  Williams,  with 
whom  he  was  later  closely  associated  in  San  Antonio.  Just  prior  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  Civil  war  he  resigned  from  the  United  States  army 
and  returned  to  San  Antonio  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Confederacy, 
as  did  many  other  of  the  southern  people  then  in  the  north.  In  this  city 
he  joinefl  the  Confederate  troops  and  upon  the  recjuest  of  General  Cooper 
went  to  Richmond,  \'irginia,  to  serve  as  adjutant  general  with  that  officer 
and  was  commissioned  a lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Confederate  'army.  He 
remained  in  that  service  at  Richmond  and  vicinitv  throughout  the  war, 
making  bis  home  in  Richmond,  and  Mrs.  Withers,  who  was  with  him 
at  the  time,  tells  many  interesting  incidents  of  their  life  there  during 
the  period  of  the  war,  particularly  during  the  exciting  times  when  the 
city  was  besieged,  followed  by  its  final  capture  just  before  the  close  of 
hostilities  at  Appomattox. 

When  the  war  was  over  Colonel  Withers  and  his  wife  returned  to 
.San  Antonio,  where  he  engaged  in  the  commission  business,  but  after  a 
brief  period  he  l:iecame  associated  with  George  W.  Brackenridge  in  the 
San  Antonio  National  Bank,  serving  as  cashier  of  that  institution  for 
twenty-one  years  and  occupying  a most  honored  place  in  financial  and 
business  circles.  He  was  a man  of  irreproachable  private  life  and  busi- 
ness integrity,  a gallant  officer  in  the  Federal  and  the  Confederate  armies 
and  a man  whose  loyalty  to  his  honest  convictions  won  him  the  unquali- 
fied respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  died  in  San  An- 
tonio in  1892.  His  wife,  a native  of  this  citv,  is  a daughter  of  Edward 
Dwver,  who  came  from  county  Limerick,  Ireland,  his  native  place,  in 
1840  and  was  chosen  the  first  mayor  of  the  then  newly  incorporated  city 
of  San  Antonio.  His  wife  was  of  the  Spanish  Leal  family,  a descendant 
of  the  original  Spanish  families  who  came  from  the  Canary  Islands  and 
were  the  founders  of  the  villa  of  Fernando.  He  was  a wealthy  man  and 
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left  his  family  in  excellent  financial  circninstances,  affording-  to  his  chil- 
dren facilities  for  acquiring  high  educations.  He  died  in  San  Antonio 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  foity-five  years.  His  son,  Major  Jo- 
seph E.  Dwver,  who  attained  distinction  in  public  life,  is  mentioned 
on  another  page  of  this  work.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Withers,  was  a 
student  in  a college  at  Rardstown,  Kentucky,  and  is  a lady  of  wide  cul- 
ture, resulting  from  education  and  from  extensive  travel  in  this  country 
and  Europe  and  also  from  association  with  many  of  the  prominent  peo- 
ple of  the  Ihnted  States,  particularly  of  the  south,  beginning  with  her 
life  as  a young  wife  in  Richmond  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  war. 

Xot  as  a matter  of  history  but  as  an  actual  experience  and  from  per- 

sonal observation,  she  relates  many  most  interesting  incidents  concern- 
ing military  experiences  and  associations  with  the  distinguished  men  and 
women  of  the  south.  Her  elder  daughter,  Josephine,  is  the  wife  of  Gen- 
eral John  L.  Rullis,  of  San  Antonio,  now  retired  from  the  United  States 
army.  Th.e  second  daughter,  Anita,  is  the  wife  of  Robert  Reid  Russell, 
a business  man  of  San  Antonio. 

Dr.  Withers  was  reared  in  the  city  of  his  nativity  and  for  four 
years  was  a student  in  St.  Mary’s  College,  while  one  year  was  spent 

in  the  Jesuit  College  at  St.  iMary’s,  Kansas,  and  four  years  in  Spring 

Hill  College,  also  a Jesuit  institution,  near  Mobile,  Alabama,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1888,  Returning  to  his  home  he  was  employed  for 
a year  as  bookkee]:>er  in  the  wholesale  commission  house  of  W.  J.  Mc- 
Namara of  this  city.  He  afterward  pursued  a course  in  medicine  in 
Pennsylvania  University  and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1893. 
He  inaugurated  his  iwactice  in  San  Antonio  and  in  1894  was  ajDpointed 
county  physician  of  Rexar  county  by  the  county  commissioners,  acting 
in  that  capacity  for  a year.  In  1897  appointed  assistant  city 

physician  of  San  Antonio  and  thus  served  from  1897  until  1899. 

1903  he  was  again  a])pointed  assistant  city  physician  and  retains  the  office 
to  the  present.  This  is  merely  secondary,  however,  to  his  general  jwi- 
vate  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  which  has  now  assumed  exten- 
sive proportions  as  his  ability  has  been  recognized.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Rexar  County.  Texas,  State  and  American  medical  associations. 
In  1896  he  traveled  in  Europe,  taking  advantage  of  the  clinics  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris  and  thus  acquainting  himself  with  the  most  advanced 
methods  of  practice  of  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  old  world. 
He  returned  to  San  Antonio  well  equip])ed  for  his  chosen  life  work  and 
the  consensus  of  public  opinion  regarding  his  ability  is  altogether  favor- 
able. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
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SAX  AXTONIO;  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  LAST  THIRTY 

YEARS. 

The  description  of  San  Antonio  in  1877  would  do  justice  to  only 
])art  of  the  city  of  to-day.  Not  only  have  the  material  features  changed, 
l)ut  an  equally  great  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  spirit  and  ideals 
of  the  civic  community,  San  Antonio  is  a railroad  center ; is  a military 
headquarters  ; is  a focal  point  in  the  live-stock  industry,  and  is  rapidly 
l)ecoming  the  market  of  an  immense  agricultural  area;  is  a manufac- 
turing and  jobbing  center;  has  schools  of  every  kind  and  grade;  and 
in  many  respects  its  public  improvements  and  service  are  not  surpassed 
in  any  city  of  the  south.  This  resume,  with  a few  variations,  would  fit 
other  cities  in  the  United  States.  With  such  a list  of  attractions  be- 
fore him  a stranger  could  hardly  make  a choice  between  San  Antonio 
and  a dozen  other  cities. 

Yet,  as  “San  Antone”  was  quaint  and  distinctive  before  the  rail- 
road broke  its  isolation ; so  now,  after  thirty  years  of  ‘‘modern  prog- 
ress’' there  is  only  one  San  Antonio.  “Business”  tends  more  and  more 
to  make  things  uniform;  to  a tedious  rectangular  architecture;  to  a 
division  of  industry  and  trade  into  departments ; to  system  and  means 
and  methods  that  can  be  duplicated  all  over  the  country.  But  despite  the 
invasion  of  San  Antonio  by  this  overmastering  influence,  the  city  re- 
fuses to  be  conquered  and  reduced  to  a department  of  American  busi- 
ness. The  old  and  the  odd — the  rare  and  artistic,  if  you  choose — are 
still  conspicuously  prominent. 

Houston  and  Commerce  streets  are  most  typically  business-like  in 
appearance.  In  this  respect  either  might  change  places  with  a similar 
street  in  other  cities.  But  even  with  such  environment,  it  is  doubtful 
if  a stranger,  whose  first  view  of  San  Antonio  was  granted  him  on  one 
of  these  streets,  would  not  at  once  perceive  and  delightedly  acquiesce 
in  the  individuality  of  the  street.  The  difiference  is  in  the  spirit,  and 
spirit  prevades  and  gives  tone  to  the  entire  city.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
buoyant  independence,  without  lethargy,  without  rashness ; of  cheerful 
reverence  for  the  past,  equally  removed  from  forbidding  idol-worship 
and  from  iconoclasm ; of  determined  hopefulness,  that  sees  ideals  and 
follows  them.  Such  an  impression  is  quickly  fastened  upon  one  who 
studies  this  interesting  city ; it  finds  exemplification  in  a thousand  ways 
— San  Antone  is  self-sufficient,  yet  most  hospitable  and  generous ; loves 
its  shrines  of  history  and  relics  of  heroism,  yet  is  proud  of  its  business 
blocks,  its  sanitary  wholesomeness,  and  modern  charms ; never  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  beauties  of  the  past,  it  proceeds  with  practical  energy 
to  the  realization  of  a greater  present. 
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View  of  San  Antonio  business  district  looking  West  from  Moore  building  on  Houston  Street. 
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The  Inheritance  from  the  Past. 

San  Antonio  began  its  modern  era,  we  have  said,  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  railroad  in  1877.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the 
city  has  become  completely  revolutionized  since  then.  This  was  a pros- 
perous, a growing  and  a substantial  city  during  the  stage  coach  days. 
The  activities  that  made  it  prosperous  then  have  not  disappeared.  New 
ones  have  come,  and  progress  is  to  be  seen  along  all  lines,  but  much 
of  San  Antonio's  present  greatness  originated  in  older  days.  The  mili- 
tary post  and  department  has,  for  half  a century  been  a source  of  steady 
income  and  one  of  the  chief  props  of  the  city.  As  San  Antonio  was 
the  outfitting  and  supply  point  for  all  the  country  between  here  and 
the  Rio  Grande  up  to  thirty  }ears  ago,  so  now  it  is  the  chief  market  and 
metropolis  of  that  district,  although  railroad  facilities  have  completely 
changed  the  methods  and  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  business. 
As  the  principal  city  of  the  “cattle  country”  San  Antonio  is  still  without 
rival  in  Southwest  Texas.  Yet  that  means  both  more  and  less  than  it 
did  thirty  years  or  more  ago.  With  the  developments  of  the  cattle  in- 
dustry and  the  introduction  of  “live-stock  farming”  and  its  more  effi- 
cient if  less  picturesque  methods,  the  cowmen  are  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished as  they  mingle  with  the  other  cosmopolitan  elements  of  San 
Antonio's  populace.  A vaquero,  accoutred  in  the  old-time  manner,  at- 
tracts more  attention  as  he  rides  down  the  street  than  an  expensive 
limousine  motor-car.  But  behind  San  Antonio  lies  one  of  the  largest 
expanses  of  real  cattle  country  now  to  be  found  in  the  United  States ; 
in  its  production  of  wealth  the  city  naturally  shares. 

Such  are  the  three  largest  elements  of  San  Antonio’s  prosperity 
wliich  have  continued  from  the  past.  Ueaving  these  aside,  what  forms 
of  resource  and  wealth-producing  activity  have  sprung  up  since  that 
time  ? 

The  Advent  of  the  Tourist. 

Unquestionably,  in  this  consideration,  first  place  must  be  given  to 
the  tourist  business.  Up  to  thirty  years  ago  San  Antonio  attracted 
travelers — some  of  them  wonderfully  observing,  too,  who  contributed 
something  of  permanent  value  for  future  knowledge  of  the  town.  Ob- 
viously, however,  only  those  impelled  by  the  real  spirit  of  travel  would 
dare  the  rough  riding  on  a stage  and  the  multitude  of  other  incon- 
veniences that  went  with  a visit  to  the  Alamio  City.  The  inconsiderate 
tourist  was  probably  less  in  evidence  then.  The  speed  and  luxurious 
appointments  of  modern  railroad  trains  have  bred  a new  race  of  “trav- 
eling public,”  and  the  annual  rush  of  travelers  to  San  Antonio  is  a 
phase  of  history  belonging  entirely  within  the  railroad  era.  There  were 
hotels  in  reasonable  assortment  and  number  before  then,  though  the 
cattleman,  the  honieseeker  and  business  man  were  entertained  as  fre- 
quentlv  as  the  casual  stranger.  But  there  was  then  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  the  conditions  as  we  find  them  at  present.  It  was  estimated 
that  during  the  past  winter  (1907)  the  transient  and  visiting  population 
of  San  Antonio  was  at  least  10,000  ; meaning  that  each  day  during  the 
tourist  season  (October  to  April)  found  ten  thousand  persons  in  the 
citv  in  excess  of  its  normal  or  permanent  population.  Taking  into  con- 
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sicleration  the  well  known  liberality  of  American  travelers,  the  luxuries 
and  comforts  they  demand  and  are  willing  to  pay  for,  it  is  very  obvious 
that  a new  and  immense  kind  of  business  has  grown  up  in  the  city 
since  the  coming  of  the  railroad.  Jt  brings  into  the  city,  by  a conserva- 
tive estimate,  four  or  five  million  dollars  each  year,  being  by  far  the 
most  important  single  source  of  wealth.  . Furthermore,  it  requires  a 
cit}-  within  a city  to  care  for  this  throng.  Block  atter  block  ot  houses 
on  several  streets  are  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  the  annual  vis- 
itors, besides  several  dozen  hotels  and  large  rooming  houses — still, 
stories  are  told  of  many  who  walk  the  streets  all  night  unable  to  secure 
1)ed  and  shelter. 

And  the  profits  of  the  tourist  business  are  not  confined  to  those 
who  provide  shelter  and  food.  Besides  the  special  shops  that  cater 
to  the  trade  of  travelers,  the  large  retail  merchants  reckon  largely  on 
this  class  of  patronage.  There  are  many  channels  through  which  the 
wealth  uf  the  visitors  is  difiiused,  and  many  trades,  professions,  and 
classes  of  business  are  benefited  by  it. 

Besides  the  commercial  features,  the  tourist  business  has  affected 
San  Antonio  in  other  ways ; more  than  any  other,  in  increasing  its  cos- 
mopolitan life.  In  its  permanent  population,  San  Antonio  has  interest- 
ing variety,  with  Americans,  both  from  the  north  and  south,  Germans, 
Foies,  Jews,  Mexicans,  each  class  contributing  its  special  social  attri- 
butes. But  when  added  to  these  are  travelers  from  all  lands  and  all 
cities,  the  result  is  a populace  that  represents  the  world,  in  the  latitude 
of  its  interests  if  not  in  race  and  language.  This  same  cosmopolitan 
character  gives  San  Antonio  a free,  easy-going  air.  In  a city  of 
strangers,  the  visitor  feels  at  home  because  he  is  undistinguished  in  the 
rest  of  the  bustling  humanity ; moreover,  he  is  received  as  an  equal, 
without  condescension  or  suspicion. 

Not  all  the  visitors  to  San  Antonio  are  the  so-called  “tourists.” 
A very  large  per  cent  of  those  who  spend  from  two  weeks  to  three 
months  in  San  Antonio  each  year  are  attracted  by  the  city’s  advantages 
as  a health  resort.  Sixty,  years  ago,  George  Wilkins  Kendall  quoted 
the  saying,  “If  you  want  to  die  in  San  Antonio,  you  must  go  some  where 
else,’'  and  every  writer  since  that  time  has  referred  enthusiastically  to 
the  climate  as  one  of  the  city's  chief  charms.  To  assist  nature’s  reme- 
dies, many  institutions,  some  of  them  notable  for  the  resources  behind 
them  and  the  capable  men  at  their  head,  have  been  established  to  treat 
and  care  for  the  thousands  who  come  every  year  for  healing  and  restora- 
tion. 

Business. 

The  tourist  business,  with  the  enterprises  and  institutions  built 
up  around  it,  is,  then,  the  chiefest  of  the  new  elements  of  resource  that 
have  come  .to  San  Antonio  during  the  past  thirty  years.  But  if  the  city 
should  lose  its  military  post,  its  prestige  in  the  live-stock  country,  ti  e 
railroad  shops  and  terminals,  there  would  still  remain  a large  nucleus 
of  purely  business  assets.  Because  the  other  interests  are  so  conspicu- 
ous, one  often  forgets  that  San  Antonio  has  an  important  aggregate  of 
varied  manufactories,  is  each  year  strengthening  its  place  as  a whole- 
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sale  center,  and — another  thing  that  should  not  be  omitted — is  being 
surrounded  by  an  ever  increasing  area  of  purely  agricultural  country, 
whose  productions  are  more  intimately  beneficial  to  a market  center  than 
the  cattle  business. 

d his  IS  the  department  of  modern  San  Antonio  to  which  the  Busi- 
ness Men’s  Club  devotes  its  special  attention,  though,  in  practice,  every- 
thing tliat  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  city,  whether  in  the  domain 
of  pure  business  or  not,  comes  in  the  scope  of  the  club’s  attention.  This 
organization,  whose  membership  recently  passed  the  thousand  mark, 
represents  progressive  and  public-spirited  business.  The  presence  of 
such  a club  is  sufficient  evidence  in  itself  that  the  city  has  not  surren- 
dered to  the  past;  is  not  content  to  pose  as  a ‘‘re.sort”  or  the  center  of 
numerous  institutions ; but  is  independent,  resourceful  and  progressive. 
It  is  owing  to  the  activities  and  the  civic  spirit  which  this  club  repre- 
sents that  San  Antonio  ])Ossesses  such  a happy  combination  of  the  old 
and  the  new ; has,  instead  of  decay  and  stagnation,  a “green  old  age,” 
and  continues  to  thrive  abreast  of  other  cities  by  the  constant  injection 
of  youth  and  enterprise. 

In  its  annual  for  1906  the  Business  iMen's  Club  gave  the  following 
summary  of  the  interests  which  we  have  just  considered: 

“San  Antonio  has  148  manufacturing  establishments,  employing 
from  ten  to  950  persons  eacli.  Among  the  plants  are  two  of  the  largest 
breweries  in  the  south,  several  fiouring  mills,  machine  shops,  foundries, 
iron  works,  cand\-  factories,  binderies,  lithographing  and  printing 
houses,  vinegar  and  baking  powder  factories,  pickling  establishments, 
sewer  ])ipe,  brick  and  artificial  stone  plants,  cement  works,  paper  box 
factories,  broom  factories,  marble  works,  etc. 

“There  are  twenty-nine  wholesale  houses  which  virtually  control 
south  and  west  Texas,  a territory  larger  than  the  state  of  Ohio,  San 
Antonio  being  located  almost  directly  in  the  center.  These  houses  rep- 
resent all  branches  of  trade. 

“San  Antonio  has  seven  national  banks,  four  private  banks  and 
two  state  banks,  the  combined  capital  stock  of  which,  including  surplus, 
officially  reported  September  i,  1905,  was  $4,101,000.  All  the  banks 
are  solid  and  substantial  institutions,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  .the  aggre- 
gate amount  deposited  in  these  banks  would  swell  the  total^  deposits  in 
the  city  to  a sum  exceeding  $12,000,000.” 

Educational. 

In  another  manner  has  San  Antonio  attained  a creditable  distinc- 
tion during  the  past  thirty  years.  The  history  of  education  l3elongs  on 
other  pages,  but  it  should  be  said  that,  were  there  not  such  a variety  of 
other  important  interests,  San  Antonio  would  well  deserve  the  common 
title  of  “a  school  town/’  Each  year  sees  a larger  number  of  families 
from  Texas  moving  to  this  city  that  their  children  may  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  public  or  private  schools,  and  manv  hundred  children 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  attend  school  here  during  part  of  the 
year  at  least.  The  last  number  of  the  Business  Men’s  publication  above 
referred  to,  speaks  of  this  department  of  San  Antonio’s  advantages  as 
follows  : 
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The  city  owns  twenty-five  school  houses,  fourteen  brick,  ten  stone, 
one  wood,  valued  at  $475,000.  During  the  school  year  of  1904-1905, 
the  total  enrollment  was  9,353,  during  which  school  year  $127,764.43  was 
paid  for  salaries  to  the  teachers.  The  public  schools  employ  183 
teachers,  159  white  and  twenty-four  colored.  The  amount  of  salaries 
paid  to  public  school  teachers  and  teachers  in  the  twenty-nine  private 
schools  and  colleges  approximates  $237,000  per  school  year,  which  is 
presented  as  evidence  that  San  Antonio  is  the  leading  educational  cen- 
ter in  the  south.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  public  schools,  private 
schools  and  colleges  for  the  school  year  ending  1905,  was  il,422.  A 
careful  estimate  of  the  amount  distributed  by  the  private  schools  and 
colleges  amounts  to  over  one-half  million  dollars ; this  added  to  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  public  school  teachers,  shows  that  the  fifty-four 
schools  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio  distribute  annually  over  $800,000, 
which  amount  will  increase  each  year,  according  to  the  increased  patron- 
age, which  is  accepted  as  a certainty. 

Public  and  Municipal  Progress. 

When  it  comes  to  summarizing  the  results  of  thirty  years  in  mu- 
nicipal utilities  and  economy,  under  which  head  we  will  conclude  the  de- 
scription of  the  principal  developments  during  this  period,  the  difficulty 
is  in  proper  selections,  since  there  is  not  a direction  in  which  wonder- 
ful progress  has  not  been  made. 

Street  Railways. 

Eirst  in  point  of  time,  and  probably  of  importance,  too,  was  the 
street  railway  system.  At  the  present  time  only  one  or  two  important 
sections  of  the  city  are  not  traversed  by  an  electric  line,  and  extension  is 
continually  going  on.  This  form  of  transportation  has  made  possible 
the  development  of  such  well  known  suburbs  as  Alamo  Heights,  Tobin 
Hill,  West  End,  and  many  others,  which  rapid  transportation  has 
brought  within  convenient  access  and  made  integral  parts  of  the  city. 
There  are  nearly  70  miles  of  street  railroads  in  San  Antonio. 

Col.  Augustus  Belknap  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
street  railway  system  of  San  Antonio^  and  for  ten  years,  beginning  with 
1878,  the  Belknap  lines  were  the  only  ones  in  the  city.  These  lines 
focussed  at  the  Alamo  plaza,  and  formerly  comprised  the  San  Pedro, 
line,  the  Avenue  C line,  City  Hall  line,  the  line  to  the  S.  A.  P.  depot, 
and  the  Flores  street  line.  Other  systems  were  the  McCrillis,  or  Alamo- 
Electric  Street  Railway,  comprising  the  line  down  XHvarro  street  to 
the  Hot  Wells,  and  two  other  lines  starting  from  Alamo  plaza;  the 
West  End  svstem,  to  West  End  Lake;  and  the  Alamo  Heights  system, 
running  from  Alamo  plaza  to  the  Alamo  Heights  addition. 

The  first  street  railroad  was  that  extending  from  Alamo  plaza  to 
San  Pedro  springs,  work  of  construction  beginning  February  26,  1878. 
On  April  10,  1880,.  the  Avenue  C extension  was  begun,  and  the  Flores 
street  line  was  completed  March  27,  1884.  An  interesting  account  of 
the  beginning  and  something  of  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
street  car  system  is  given  in  the  following  extract  from  a recent  San 
Antonio  paper : 
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The  following  letter  marks  the  first  page  in  the  history  of  the  San  Antonio 
Traction  company.  It  was  written  thirty-two  years  ago  this  September,  by  the 
president  of  the  Austin  City  railroad  company,  in  answer  to  inquiries  : 

Austin,  Tex.,  Sept.  14,  1875. 

James  P.  Newcomb,  Esq., 

Sec.  S.  A.  St.  R.  W.  Co.,  San  Antonio. 

Dear  Sir : 

Your  favor  of  nth  inst.  is  at  hand.  And  in  reply  will  state  that  the  gauge 
of  our  road  is  three  feet,  six  inches  (3  feet,  6 inches),  and  works  admirably. 
The  cars  arc  not  so  heavy,  and  the  friction  is  not  near  so  great  as  on  the  wider 
gauge  roads.  And  at  the  same  time  the  cars  are  wide  and  roomy  enough.  The 
Galveston  and  Houston  City  railroad  men  who  have  seen  our  road  pronounce  it 
a grand  improvement. 

Our  iron  weighs  20  pounds  to  the  yard.  Is  T.  Rail,  and  it  takes  31  tons 
and  328  pounds  to  the  mile.  I believe  that  iron  weighing  18  pounds  to  the  yard 
will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well,  and  28  tons  285  pounds  will  lay  a mile  of 
track.  . It  costs  3c  per  pound.  Splice  bars  cost  34c,  bolts  4 to  6c  per  pound. 
Spikes  4 to  6c.  Ties  five  feet  long  face  5 or  6 inches,  24  inches  from  the  center, 
requires  2,640  per  mile. 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN  M.  SWISHER. 

A second  letter  dated  two  days  later,  gave  this  further  information  : 

“We  have  two  sizes  of  cars,  12  feet  and  10  feet.  The  latter  are  far  pref- 
erable. They  are  large  enough,  and  are  not  near  so  hard  on  the  animals.  Our 
ten  feet  cars  cost  at  St.  Louis  each  $850,  and  the  Patent  fare  boxes  $125  each.” 

In  view  of  the  present  improved  condition  of  things,  these  figures  seem 

like  the  calculations  for  a toy  railway.  The  iron  used  for  rails  by  the  San  An- 

tonio Traction  company  today  weighs  98  pounds  to  the  yard,  and  the  new  cars 
now  running  on  the  line  are  40  feet  long,  accommodating  at  need,  100  passengers. 

The  Austin  models  were  followed  at  the  time,  however,  and  the  first  track 
in  San  Antonio  built  according  to  the  specifications  given.  The  line  was  owned 
by  Colonel  A.  Belknap  and  went  into  operation  in  1878,  under  the  name  of  the 
San  Antonio  Street  railway  company.  The  cars  ran  out  from  Alamo  plaza  to 

San  Pedro  Springs,  from  Avenue  C to  the  post,  and  from  San  Pedro  park  up 

Flores  street  to  the  Aransas  Pass  depot. 

Other  lines  followed,  to  Alamo  Heights,  to  West  End  and  Hot  Wells.  In 
the  course  of  successive  managements,  these  were  consolidated  with  the  San  An- 
tonio Street  Railway  company  under  the  present  name  of  the  San  Antonio  Trac- 
tion company. 

In  i8go,  the  mule  cars  were  replaced  by  the  electric  trolley  cars,  and  today 
San  Antonio  has  a system  of  street  railway  of  which  its  citizens  can  well  be 
proud.  The  city  covers  36  square  miles  and  any  part  of  it  can  be  reached  by 
one  of  the  four  lines  of  cars.  Transfers  are  given  over  every  line,  and  an  ob- 
servation car  leaves  Alamo  plaza  twice  a day  at  9 130  a.  m.  and  2 130  p.  m.,  pass- 
ing in  its  route  all  places  of  interest  in  and  about  the  city. 

The  first  president  of  the  street  railway  company  was  H.  B.  Adams.  Those 
following  in  order  of  succession  were  A.  Belknap,  William  Weiss.  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
Reagan  Houston.  H.  M.  Littell  and  W.  B.  Tuttle,  now  in  charge. 

Other  officials  under  the  present  management  are  J.  King,  general  superin- 
tendent : T.  C.  Brown,  superintendent  of  transportation ; A.  M.  Courtney,  super- 
intendent of  construction  and  J.  IMellor,  general  despatcher.  The  company  em- 
ploys 225  men  and  runs  at  present  85  motor  cars.  The  first  car  leaves  the  shed 
at  six  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  one  gets  in  at  I2  at  night — a run  of  18  hours 
which  is  broken  at  3 p.  m.  by  a change  of  men,  making  each  man’s  time  nine 
hours  instead  of  18  as  it  was  formerly. 

The  passing  of  the  mule  car  was  not  without  its  pathos.  The  old  cars  were 
taken  off  the  track  and  ranged  in  line  under  the  car  shed  opposite  San  Pedro  Springs — 
“dignified  exiles,”  their  time  of  service  past — and  from  this  exposed  position  forced 
to  watch  their  prosperous  rivals,  new  in  pattern,  brilliant  in  yellow  paint,  flaunt 
themselves  by  every  15  minutes  with  the  rattle  and  clang,  the  noisy  effrontery  of 
the  creature  of  electric  parts. 
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The  nuilcs  disappeared  coni])letely  as  though  they  had  all  been  “transported 
far  heyond  the  northern  sea,”  and  only  the  men  who  had  guided  the  mules,  re- 
mained to  give  to  the  new  regime,  a touch  of  the  familiar  and  the  old. 

It  took  the  citizens  a long  time,  especially  the  feminine  part  of  the  com- 
mnnity,  to  realize  the  autocracy  of  schedule  time.  When  one  has  been  accustomed 
to  call  from  the  front  gallery,  “Wait  a minute!”  and  run  back  to  the  glass  to  ad- 
just her  veil,  or  snatch  her  gloves,  knowing  that  the  car  will  be  standing  at  the 
front  door  when  she  comes  out,  these  absurd  modern  regulations  as  to  corners, 
right  and  left  sides,  so  many  seconds  to  jump  ofif  and  so  many  .seconds  to  get  on, 
are  very  exasperating. 

d'he  mule  cars  that  ran  to  the  suburbs  were  especially  accommodating.  The 
drivers  who  were  the  conductors,  would  mail  letters,  carry  parcels,  deliver  messages, 
do  marketing — and  in  one  instance  on  the  South  Heights  line,  one  was  known  to 
leave  his  mule  standing  while  he  escorted  a lady  caught  out  after  dark  to  her 
door  a few  steps  away. 

Ptiblic  Buildings. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  was  not  a public  building,  aside  from  the 
churches,  that  could  be  spoken  of  as  distinctly  creditable  to  the  city. 
The  public  buildings  alone  are  now  among  the  attractions  for  the  visitor. 
The  County  Court  House  cost  $600,000.  The  City  Hall  cost  $210,000. 
The  Federal  Building  cost  $275,000.  The  Market  House  and  Conven- 
tion Hall  cost  $55,000.  The  Convention  Hall  seats  4,000.  All  of  these 
have  been  erected  within  the  period  of  this  chapter.  Besides  there  are 
two  theatres,  and  Beethoven  Hall,  Turner  Hall,  Harmony  Hall,  and 
Casino  Hall  are  among  the  most  imposing  buildings  in  the  city,  which, 
in  connection  with  the  Sbn  Antonio  Club,  are  the  centers  of  leading 
social  functions.  Of  public  school  buildings,  San  Antonio  has  nothing- 
imposing  to  show  at  present.  But  several  of  the  denominational  schools 
possess  buildings  and  grounds  that  form  a conspicuous  part  of  the  gen- 
eral architecture  of  the  city,  while  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  churches  many 
are  ornate  and  imposing  structures  that  speak  well  for  the  religious  as- 
pects of  the  city. 

Streets. 

iMuch  remains  to  be  desired  in  the  streets.  Yet  looking  back  thirty 
years,  one  rather  marvels  at  what  men  may  accomplish  in  a corporate 
capacity  in  the  direction  of  improvement  and  construction.  In  a previous 
chapter  has  been  quoted  some  comment  on  the  streets  of  an  earlier  date. 
In  order  to  sharpen  the  contrast,  and  to  learn  of  the  beginning  of  many 
improvements  that  are  now  in  full  evidence,  one  should  read  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  San  Antonio  Herald,  of  February,  1878: 

1'he  street.s  of  the  old  part  of  the  city  follow  the  incomprehensible  fashion 
of  the  older  cities  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia,  being  very  narrow,  and  also 
very  crooked  ; but  they  are  as  picturesque  as  they  are  narrow,  with  their  medley 
of  Mexicans,  with  their  ox-carts  and  beasts  of  burden;  fine  American  turn-outs, 
with  fair  occupants:  mule-trains  from  the  western  plains  and  all  conceivable 
vehicles,  and  their  traffic  confined  within  such  narrow  limits,  as  to  give  them  an 
air  of  great  bustle  and  life.  The  donkey  is  much  used  here,  and  one  almost  ex- 
pects to  see  a camel  come  stepping  down  the  streets.  Indeed  camels  have  been 
raised  to  some  extent  on  the  plains  to  the  west.  Commerce  Street,  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  city,  is  one  of  these  narrow  streets.  There  elegant  stone  and 
iron  front  buildings  jostle  neighbors,  low  and  flat-roofed,  with  parapeted  wall, 
behind  which  in  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  past,  men  lay  concealed  and  fired  at  their 
foes  in  the  streets  below.  The  streets  open,  a'  little  farther  on,  into  the  main 
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plaza,  and  still  farther  west,  into  the  ^Military  Plaza,  which  redeem  its  narrow- 
ness in  a measure.  There  are  other  plazas  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 

In  the  newer  portions,  broad  avenues  stretched  out  in  every  direction,  adorned 
by  many  very  elegant  modern  residences,  and  many  simple,  but  attractive,  ones ; 
and  there  are  some  not  so  attractive,  as  well.  There  seems  to  be  no  one  street 
or  section  of  the  city,  especially  devoted  to  fine  residences,  Imt  in  every  part  are 
found  more  or  less  of  them.  One  of  the  most  charming  streets  in  the  town  first 
of  the  former  class,  narrow  and  crooked,  is  North  Flores  Street.  An  acequia,  or 
irrigating  ditch,  flowing  along  one  side,  with  a swift  current,  is  its  prettiest  feature, 
the  banks  being  fringed  with  water  plants,  and  embowered  with  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. Back  of  this  are  lawns  and  gardens  and  pretty  cottages,  approached  from 
the  street  by  little  foot  bridges.  No  fencing  is  required.  The  acequia,  which 
is  four  or  five  feet  wide,  being  a sufficient  protection.  These  acequias  follow  the 
wake  of  the  ground  all  over  the  city,  sometimes  appearing  in  front  and  some- 
times in  the  rear  of  the  houses.  From  these  smaller  ditches,  open  or  covered,  are 
carried  to  every  garden.  When  the  water  works  are  completed,  wdiich  will  be 
next  June,  fountains  will  add  their  charms  to  the  loveliness  of  the  gardens. 

Hoii.ston  street,  the  widest  l3tisiness  street  and  sharing'  with  C'om- 
meree  the  honor  of  l)ein^  the  main  commercial  thoroughfares  of  the 
city,  is  a comparatively  new  street.  The  improvement  of  this  street 
from  Alamo  Idaza  to  Soledad  street,  on  both  sides  of  which  are  solid 
blocks  of  buildings,  among  which  are  the  IMoore  and  Hicks  buildings, 
the  two  most  complete  and  largest  office  buildings  in  the  city ; the  widen- 
ing of  the  street  at  its  western  end  ; the  diverting  of  the  street  car  lines 
along  this  thoroughfare — all  this  measures  the  growth  of  the  citv  since 
1878^ 

There  are  (in  1906,  taking  the  figures  of  the  latest  annual  of  the 
Rnsiness  IMen's  Club)  425  miles  of  streets,  seventy-one  miles  macada- 
mized and  fourteen  paved  with  asphalt,  mesqnite  blocks  and  vitrified 
l)rick.  A recent  law  makes  provision  for  improvement  districts,  where- 
by designated  localities  can,  by  a majority  vote,  make  needed  improve- 
ments, the  expense  applying  to  the  property  owners  of  the  respective  im- 
provement districts.  Several  such  districts  have  been  organized,  result- 
ing in  the  expenditure  of  a vast  amount  of  money  for  street  improve- 
ments. 

The  windings  of  San  Antonio  river  and  of  San  Pedro  creek  neces- 
sitate numerous  bridges.  From  the  time,  fifty  or  sixty  vears  ago,  when 
there  was  only  one  wooden  bridge  across  the  river,  on  Commerce  street, 
to  the  present,  when  seventeen  large  iron  bridges  span  the  San  Antonio 
river  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  all  told,  2,438  bridges  and  culverts 
of  all  classes  are  in  use  within  the  citv  limits.  A vast  amount  of  municipal 
]3rogress  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  by  means  of  such  comparisons  alone 
that  it  is  possible  to  realize  the  greatness  of  the  t\ventieth  century  San 
Antcne. 

Parks. 

Several  pictures  have  been  presented,  on  other  pages,  of  the  plazas 
of  San  Antonio  in  the  earlier  periods  of  her  history.  The  plazas  were 
not  beauty  spots  at  that  time.  The  parks  and  plazas  are  as  much  reason 
for  pride  now  as  any  department  of  the  citv. 

7'he  city  has  twentv-two  parks  and  plazas,  embracing  377J4  acres. 
These  are  kept  in  excellent  condition  under  the  supervision  of  a park- 
commissioner,  and  are  made  especially  attractive  by  a preponderance  of 
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trc]:)ical  and  senii-trcpical  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  largest  in 
area  is  Jlracken ridge  Park,  which  contains  200  acres,  and  in  point  of 
natural  beauty  is  not  excelled  on  the  continent.  (See  sketch  of  G. 
Jirackenridge.)  San  Pedro  Park^  embraces  forty  acres  and  is  a place 
of  rare  natural  beauty,  which  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  recent  im- 
provements. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  claim  that  San  Antonio  is  one  of  the  most 
sanitary  and  cleanest  cities  of  America.  Its  situation  within  the  yellow 
fever  zone  makes  it  imperative  that  extreme  vigilance  in  this  direction 
should  be  exercised.  Yet,  even  when  sanitary  conditions  were  worst, 
during  the  years  following  the  war,  this  pest  never  became  a scourge 
in  the  city.  The  cholera  plague  during  the  sixties  was  followed  by 
effective  measures  for  cleanliness  of  streets  and  home  premises,  and  in 
recent  )'ears  the  efforts  to  keep  the  city  wholesome  have  become  crystal- 
lized as  habit  with  the  health  department. 

There  is  a splendid  sewer  system,  constructed  by  the  city  a few  years 
ago  at  a cost  of  $500,000.  There  are  nearly  eighty  miles  of  sewers,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  is  connected  with  them.  Connections  are 
constantly  forced  and  made  wherever  possible.  Five  dollars  is  the  pen- 
alty for  expectoration  on  the  sidewalks,  in  street  cars  or  public  places, 
and  for  throwing  trash  in  the  streets.  Street  cleaning  and  surface  san- 
itation is  extensively  carried  out,  and  San  Antonio  has  more  sanitary 
wagons,  sprinkling  and  sweeping  apparatus  at  work  than  any  other  city 
of  its  size  in  the  country. 

Water  Works. 

The  quotation  from  the  San  Antonio  Herald  of  1878  in  regard  to 
the  streets  mentioned  the  early  completion  of  the  water  works  system. 
This  was  another  institution  so  essential  to  city  growth  that  has  been 
established  within  the  time  covered  by  this  chapter.  San  Antonio  has 
a complete  and  modern  waterworks  system,  owned  by  a private  cor- 
poration, using  128  miles  of  water  mains.  All  water  is  obtained  from 
fourteen  artesian  wells,  having  a capacity  of  40,000,000  gallons  per  day. 
The  water  is  second  to  that  of  no  other  city  in  point  of  purity.  There 
are  nineteen  other  artesian  wells  in  the  city,  ranging  in  depth  from 
700  to  2,200  feet,  with  a joint  capacity  per  day  of  41,000,000  gallons. 

Previous  to  the  huilding  of  the  water  works  the  citv  had  depended 
upon  the  irrigation  ditches  and  wells.  But  the  water  question  was  in 
constant  agitation  from  the  date  of  the  last  visitation  of  cholera  in  1866. 


’San  Pedro  Springs  was  for  many  years  the  popular  resort  of  the  Germans. 
A w’riter  in  the  ’70s  said : “The  San  Pedro  is  commonly  known  as  a creek,  but 
has  many  a beautiful  nook  along  its  banks : and  in  one  of  them  the  Germans 
have  established  their  beer  garden,  at  what  is  called  the  Tan  Pedro  Springs.’ 
1'here,  in  the  long  Sunday  afternoons,  hundred  of  families  are  gathered,  drink- 
ing beer,  listening  to  music  and  singing,  playing  with  the  fawns,  or  gazing  into 
the  hear  garden  and  the  den  of  the  Mexican  panther.  There,  too,  the  Turiiverein 
takes  its  exercise;  and  in  a long  hall  dozens  of  German  children  waltz,  under  the 
direction  of  a grary-haired  old  professor,  while  two  spectacled  masters  of  the 
violin  make  music.  This  is  the  Sunday  rendezvous  of  great  numbers  of  the 
citizens  of  San  Antonio,  Germans  and  Americans,  and  is  as  merry,  as  free  from 
vulgarity  and  quarreling,  as  any  beer  garden  in  Dresden  the  fair.” 
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Rut  it  was  not  till  April  3,  1877,  that  the  original  contract  was  entered 
between  the  city  and  J.  B.  LaCoste  and  associates  for  the  construction 
•of  a water  works  plant,  using  the  head  waters  of  the  San  Antonio  river 
for  supply.  The  work  was  to  be  begun  “six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  arrival  of  the  railroad”  and  to  be  finished  within  fifteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  contract.  The  plant  was  constructed  and  accepted  by  the 
city  July  5,  1878.  ft  required  time  to  educate  the  people  generally  to 
utilize  the  water  system,  hut  as  years  went  by  the  older  residents  were 
weaned  from  the  river  and  creek  which  early  writers  say  were  so  com- 
inonly  used  for  bathing  and  laundry  purposes. 

Population. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  Texas  June  30,  1906, 
as  made  public  by  the  census  office  is  as  follows  : 


San  Antonio 62,711 

Houston  58,132 

Dallas  52,793 

Galveston  34,336 

Fort  Worth 27,096 

Austin  25,292 

Waco  24,443 

El  Paso  19,242 

Beaumont  13,000 


Apropos  of  this  estimate  there  recently  appeared  the  following 
editorial  in  one  of  the  San  Antonio  papers : 

Greater  San  Antonio. 

The  next  three  years  promise  to  be  strenuous,  ones  for  the  three  larger  cities 
of  Texas.  San  Antonio,  Houston  and  Dallas  will  compete  for  commercial  suprem- 
acy. 

Both  Houston  and  Dallas  have  experienced  booms  in  valuations,  and  realty 
in  those  cities  is  held  at  much  higher  figures  than  have  been  obtained  for  similar 
locations  in  San  Antonio.  This  city  has  a very  large  conservative  element  that  is 
strongly  opposed  to  fancy  prices  and  “wild  cat”  speculation.  Its  growth,  in  fact 
its  very  existence,  has  been  due  to  climatic  advantages  and  its  location  on  the 
great  southern  pathway  of  transcontinental  and  international  travel,  as  well  as 
being  the  great  business  gateway  between  this  country  and  Mexico.  These  lines 
were  laid  out  during  the  early  days  of  wagon  traffic,  and  the  enterprising  railroad 
builders  of  later  days  have  been  able  to  find  no  better.  The  unanimity  with  which 
they  have  verified  the  wisdom  of  the  early  pioneers  in  their  selection  of  this  line 
of  travel  proves  that  sentiment  and  speculation  has  not  entered  into  the  matter. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  natural  advantages  have  been  often  proved  to  be  serious 
obstacles  to  material  progress,  but  the  growth  of  this  city  proves  that  this  “obstacle,” 
if  indeed  it  is  an  obstacle,  has  not  operated  against  San  Antonio  to  any  serious 
extent. 

1'rue  we  have  no  large  manufacturing  plants,  yet  this  city  has  continued  to 
grow  even  during  years  of  general  financial  depression,  and  the  class  of  citizens 
who  have  sought  this  city  as  a home  has  not  been  composed  of  adventurers  and 
speculators,  but  rather  of  those  who,  having  a competence,  have  selected  this 
city  for  its  actual  merits  as  a home  with  an  assured  future  that  guarantees  a rea- 
sonable increase  in  present  property  values. 

Ac  a resident  city  there  is  none  like  it.  With  its  delightful  climate,  its  pure 
water,  its  historic  shrines,  its  many  beautiful  parks,  its  attractive  driveways,  the 
United  States  military  post  and  headquarters  of  the  department  of  Texas,  its 
quaint  mingling  of  the  old  and  new,  and  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  its  citizens. 
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the  best  rei)resentatives  of  every  American  state  and  almost  every  civilized  country 
in  the  world,  it  stands  today  without  an  eciual.  With  such  attractions  it  is  but 
natural  that  onr  hotel  accommodations  have  proved  inadetpiate  to  the  demands  of 
tourists  and  homeseekers  during  the  past  winter. 

As  has  been  said,  onr  people  are  largely  home  builders.  Many  of  them  came 
here  seeking  a home  with  congenial  surroundings.  The  specnlative  element  seeks 
boom  centers  without  regard  for  refining  infinences.  Such  have  sought  other 
points  for  their  operations.  Thus  local  realty  values  have  been  kept  within  con- 
servative limits  considerably  below  those  that  prevail  in  much  less  desirable  locali- 
ties. But  it  does  not  recinire  a keen  speculator  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  there 
are  business  opportunities  here  that  as  yet  have  been  barely  touched.  These  busi- 
ness opportunities  will  not  be  neglected  much  longer. 

The  next  three  years  are  big;  with  promise  for  “Greater  San  Antonio.”  No 
spirit  of  rivalry,  no  feverish  grasping  for  commercial  or  numerical  supremacy  will 
enter  into  the  development  of  neglected  opportunities.  Supremacy  will  crown  the 
historical  city  of  the  Alamo,  but  it  will  not  be  the  result  of  business  intrigue  nor 
by  the  detraction  of  the  merits  of  other  cities.  San  Antonio  has  always  grown 
and  is  growing  and  will  continue  to  grow  because  of  its  own  natural  aT'antage.s 
and  their  recognition  and  development  by  its  own  citizens.  There  will  be  no 
boom  tactics  eni])loyed  and  no  exaggerated  statements  will  be  sent  out  to  detract 
from  others  nor  to  inflate  local  actualities. 

Local  property  values  have  advanced  and  are  now'  advancing,  but  they  will 
show'  a much  greater  advance  in  the  near  future.  With  increased  hotel  facilities, w'hich 
are  now  assured,  and  the  resulting  development  of  other  local  enterprises,  all  of 
which  will  be  realized  within  the  next  three  years,  the  growth  will  be  accom- 
plished that  will  be  heralded  by  the  United  States  census  of  iqto  as  the  first  rank 
among  the  Lone  Star  cities  for  Greater  San  Antonio. 

One  of  the  closest  arguments  with  reference  to  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  San  Antonio  was  recently  published  by  Charles  Xh  Kight,  sec- 
retary of  the  Business  Men’s  Chib.  It  is  as  follows : 

Replying  to  a communication  from  a prominent  banking  institution  of  the 
city,  asking  for  his  views  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  Southw'est,  Secretary 
Charles  N.  Kight,  of  the  San  Antonio  Business  Men’s  Club,  submitted  a most 
interesting  article  on  present  prosperity  and  future  prospects,  based  on  data  which 
he  has  compiled  in  an  official  capacity.  ]\Ir.  Right’s  communication  follows: 

The  statistics  I present  and  my  own  estimate  of  conditions  existing,  and 

future  probabilities,  are  based  entirely  upon  the  operations  of  the  national  bank 

system.  If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  command  statistics  covering  the  private  and 
other  banking  institutions  the  figures  would  be  materially  increased,  but  by  con- 
fining my  exhibit  to  operations  of  National  banks,  sufficient  evidence  is  presented 
to  substantiate  the  assertion  that  we  are  enjoying  a degree  of  prosperity  without 
parallel,  and  that  we  can  look  with  supreme  confidence  to  its  continuance,  on 
account  of  favorable  conditions  now  existing. 

This  organization,  as  you  understand,  stands  for  San  Antonio  and  Southwest 
Texas  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  and  while  we  are  congratulating  ourselves  on  the 
wonderful  development  in  the  territory  named  covering  recent  years,  our  greater 
source  of  satisfaction  is  found  in  the  phenomena!  exhibit  pertaining  directly  to 
the  city  of  San  Antonio. 

, Southwest  Texas  National  Banks. 

In  the  section  strictly  known  as  Southwest  d'exas  there  are  fifty-three  National 
banks,  the  financial  condition  of  which,  in  1003,  is  presented  in  the  following 
exhibit : 

Capital  employed $ 4,375,500 

Surplus  1,234,609 

Deposits  12,227,750 

Since  the  year  1903  the  placing  of  large  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the 
Northern  market,  embracing  several  thousand  carloads  each  year;  the  .sale  of 
over  one-half  million  acres  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  increased 
value  and  yield  of  all  products  common  to  that  territory  would  seem  to  justify 
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the  assumption  that  the  surplus  and  deposit  line  in  the  fifty-three  hanks  referred 
to  has  been  increased  at  least  too  per  cent,  and,  if  so,  the  amount  of  surplus  in 
those  banks  on  the  first  day  of  January.  IQ07,  would  be  $2,469,218,  and  the  amount 
of  deposits  would  be  on  the  first  day  of  January  $24,45^,500. 

'I'he  most  surprising-  e?chibit  is  embraced  in  the  showing  of  the  San  Antonio 
National  banks  during  that  period. 

Surplus. 


1905  $ 258,000 

1906  4,101,000 


Ratio  of  gain  for  three  years,  1^89  per  cent 
Same  ratio  for  three  years  ending  1909,  $65,205,900, 

Deposits. 


1903  $ 4452. 1=^2 

1906  12,000.000 


Ratio  of  gain  for  three  years.  200  per  cent. 

Same  ratio  for  three  years  ending  1909.  $32,800,000. 

While  in  my  judgment  the  ratio  of  gain  credited  the  San  Antonio  National 
banks  during  the  past  three  years,  and  probably  for  the  three  years  to  come,  could 
not  be  consistently  credited  to  Southwest  Texas  for  the  same  neriod,  still  I feel 
confident  that  no  criticism  will  residt  if  the  claim  that  the  ratio  of  surplus  and 
deposits  as  shown  to-day  will  show  in  1909  an  increase  of  over  300  per  cent,  leaving 
out  the  banks  of  San  Antonio. 

i\ry  reasons  for  looking  into  the  future  so  hopefully  are  that  large  syndicates 
have  bought  many  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Southwest  Texas,  and  have  a 
small  army  of  representatives  traversing  Central  and  Western  States  endeavor- 
ing to  originate  an  interest  in  those  tracts  with  a view  to  having  them  occupied 
hy  prominent  settlers.  Those  transfers  of  land  from  original  owners  to  syndi- 
cates and  in  turn  to  the  individual  farmer  will  continue  until  all  the  desirable 
agricultural  land  in  South^^•est  Texas  is  utilized.  This  opinon  is  based  noon  my 
judgment  that  the  only  desirable  cheap  lands  for  development  in  the  United  States 
are  in  Texas,  particularly  in  Southwest  Texas.  Southwest  Texas  has  the  advantage 
over  any  other  portion  of  the  state  because  of  the  early  maturity  of  crops,  insuring 
their  being  placed  on  the  Northern  markets  at  a time  when  they  command  the 
maximum  prices. 

Referring  to  local  matters.  The  several  committees  of  the  Business  Men’s 
Club  are  so  active  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  them  that  great  results 
have  attended  their  efiforts,  and  corresponding  results  must  be  anticipated  in  the 
future.  The  Jobbers!  and  iNFanufacturers’  League,  by  offering:  attractive  induce- 
ments to  merchants  to  deal  here,  have  extended  the  sphere  of  trade  influence  of 
San  Antonio  until  it  reaches  bevond  the  borders  of  Texas  into  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory.  New'  i\Fexico  and  the  Republic  of  INFexico.  The  home 
industry  committee  has  established  a reputation  for  goods  manufactured  in  San 
.■\ntonio  to  the  extent  that  home  made  goods  are.  as  a rule,  preferred,  necessitat- 
ing the  enlargement  of  manv  of  the  manufact’iring  plants.  The  acti^'itv  of  the 
real  estate  committee  of  the  Business  Men’s  C1"b  and  the  general  advertising  com- 
mittee. in  attracting  attention  to  the  opportunities  for  investment  in  San  Antonio, 
has  created  such  a demand  for  San  Antonio  real  estate,  and  created  such  a desire 
for  hoiues  among  our  people,  that  the  columns  of  our  daih"  napars  are  burdened 
with  accounts  of  transfers  and  permits  for  the  construction  of  residences,  muriber- 
ing  as  high  as  207  in’  one  month;  the  average  number  of  residential  permits  per 
month  for  the  last  thirty-nine  months  being  106. 

And  last  but  not  least  on  the  list  are  the  onerati^ns  of  the  Bexar  County 
Farmer.s’  Institute.  Avhich  meets  in  the  Busine‘=s  Men’s  Club  on  the  last  Saturday 
of  each  month.  This  institute  has  been  in  active  operation  for  over  three  years; 
is  largely  attended  by  the  farmers  of  the  county,  and  >a  spirit  of  emulation  exists 
as  te  Avho  can  show  the  best  results.  All  the  latest  methods  in  farming  are  readily 
considered,  and  sueci'il  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  new  ‘System  of  soil  cnltnre 
wherebv  it  is  claimed  that  prolific  crops  can  be  grown  without  irrigation,  if  the 
rules  laid  donn  bv  this  system  .ar^  properly  obseryed.  In  fact  the  operation  of 
the  Business  iNFen’s  Club  as  a whole,  working  through  its  directors  and  through 
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the  several  committees  of  the  organization,  has  1)een  a very  important  factor  in 
nsheri’ig  in  the  era  of  prosperity  now  existing,  not  only  in  this  city  hut  in  South- 
west Texas.  I can  safely  pledge  corresponding  zeal  and  activity  in  the  future  for 
this  organization  and  its  several  committees,  and  we  fear  no  adverse  conditions 
unless  brought  about  hv  severe  drouth,  conditions  which  are  very  improbable  from 
the  fact  that  we  are  educating  our  farmers  to  pursue  the  Campbell  system  of  soil 
culture,  which  would  minimize  the  effects  of  any  droi’th,  even  if  as  severe  as  the 
one  or  two  instances  in  the  remote  past.  Extensive  cultivation,  and  the  placing  of 
so  much  water  on  the  soil  by  artesian  wells  is  credited  with  radical  changes  in  our 
climate,  resulting  in  a liberal  and  sufficient  rainfall. 

San  Antonio  a Jobbing  Center. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Express,  in  March,  1907,  present.s 
more  exhaustive  comment  on  the  wholesale  business  of  the  city,  referred 
to  earlier  in  the  chapter ; 

The  spring  advertising  campaign  of  the  San  Antonio  Jobbers’  League  has 
opened  in  earnest  with  the  placing  of  contracts  for  75,000  lines  of  advertising  in 
the  papers  of  this  state.  The  Jobbers’  League  is  using  neAvspaper  advertising 
exclusively  this  year.  1'he  advertisements  were  placed  in  The  Daily  Express, 
Houston  Post,  Austin  Statesman,  Houston  Chronicle,  Monterey  Neivs,  Freie  Presse 
and  the  Canada  syndicate  of  tw'enty  papers  in  Southwest  Texas. 

Speaking  of  the  growth  of  the  jobbing  interests  of  San  Antonio,  W.  F.^ 
Gohlke,  treasurer  of  the  League,  said  last  evening; 

“Three  years  ago  San  Antonio  was  the  jobbing  center  of  a small  territory 
immediately  contiguous.  To-day  it  is  the  largest  jobbing  center  in  the  state 
and  a rival  of  every  other  jobbing  center  in  the  state.  It  is  rapidly  extending 
Its  territory  into  Northern  Mexico  and  reaching  into  the  undeveloped  fields  of 
Southwest  Texas  that  are  soon  to  be  reached  by  railroads. 

“A  short  time  ago  it  was  not  thoroughly  developed  as  a jobbing  center.  To-day 
it  has  houses  representing  every  line  of  the  trade,  and  the  merchants  of  Texas  and 
Mexico  realize  that  they  can  do  business  to  better  advantage  in  this  city. 

“The  advertisements  of  the  Jobbing  League  are  running  this  week  in  twenty- 
six  papers,  covering  the  entire  state.  The  League  began  with  thirty  members. 
It  now  has  fifty  m.embers  and  has  begun  a new  era  of  development  within  the  last 
fifteen  months.  It  is  now  looking  forward  to  the  most  prosperous  season  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  San  Antonio  have  ever  known. 

“San  Antonio  began  its  career  as  a jobbing  center  when  its  League  organ- 
ized and  began  advertising  in  The  Express.  The  returns  showed  the  possibilities 
of  further  operations  and  the  advertising  and  aggressive  campaign  was  continued 
until  the  jobbing  interests  of  San  Antonio  now  have  branch  offices  and  traveling 
men  with  headouarters  in  Houston,  Waco  and  other  centers  of  territories  which 
It  was  thought  this  city  could  not  operate  in. 

“A  campaign  is  now  in  progress  to  make  this  city  the  jobbing  center  of  the 
Sante  Fe  branch  from  Temple  to  San  Angelo  and  the  territory  around  Brown- 
wood  and  Brady.  This  city  is  now  preparing  to  handle  the  bmsiness  that  will 
develop  when  railroads  open  the  territory  about  Fredericksburg.” 


The  recent  enormous  increase  in  the  wholesale  trade  of  this  city  has  a double 
meaning  to  those  interested  in  development.  It  means  that  San  Antonio  is 
standing  the  final  test  th^>t  will  determine  whether  it  is  tO'  retain  forever  its  present 
position  as  the  metropolis  of  the  southwestern  section  of  this  state. 

San  Antonio  many  years  ago  was  safe  on  account  of  being  the  oldest  city 
in  the  =tate  and  having  the  best  railroad  connections.  Its  tributary  territoiy 
stretched  awav  on  every  side  an  indefinite  distance,  b’^t  it  nrod’iced  nothing  more 
tbnn  cattle.  Within  the  last  few  years  this  territory  has  developed  at  a remark- 
able rate.  Ranches  which  were  considered  too  large  to  be  disturbed  for  many 
years  have  been  cut  into  f--rms  and  irrigated. 

Instead  of  the  old  cattle  trail  leading  to  the  little  railroad  station,  the  produce 
from  irrigated  farms  and  truck  gardens  now  pours  through  on  trains  during  winter 
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Jincl  Slimmer.  This  has  created  a demand  for  a wholesale  and  shipping  center. 
Some  city  must  rise  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  community.  A distributing  point 
was  needed  for  the  thousands  of  tons  of  freight,  consisting  of  supplies  of  every 
kind,  for  the  tributary  territory.  At  the  same  time  the  demand  was  created  for 
a central  location  where  the  products  of  many  small  farms  could  be  massed  for 
further  shipment. 

The  trend  of  the  trade  of  a vast  territory  is  always  fickle.  It  has  been  known 
in  the  history  of  both  the  country  and  the  state  to  change  as  the  country  developed, 
and  leave  a city  that  had  been  considered  destined  to  greatness  a village,  while- 
other  cities  grew  in  proportion  to  the  country’s  development. 

There  has  never  been  a doubt  in  the  minds  of  San  Antonians  but  that  this 
city  would  retain  its  position  as  metropolis  of  the  coming  agricultural  country  of 
the  world. 

At  every  meeting  of  business  men  in  this  city  for  many  months  nothing  but 
prosperity  has  been  reported.  The  jobbers  are  not  only  covering  their  own  terri- 
tory to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  but  the  local  jobbers’  league  is  planning  an 
aggressive  advertising  campaign  that  will  declare  not  only  the  Southwest,  but  the 
entire  state,  as  the  territory  to  be  covered.  With  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try more  firms  are  establishing  local  or  state  headquarters  in  this  city,  in  order  to 
compete  actively  and  successfully  with  the  firms  now  having  headquarters  in  the 
cities  of  North  Texas. 

The  coming  of  more  state  and  district  headquarters,  with  better  facilities  for 
shipping  in  supplies  and  sending  out  the  local  products,  has  created  an  unprece- 
dented demand  for  warehouses  and  office  buildings.  Business,  with  its  never 
ending  activity,  is  rounding  out  and  developing  every  part  of  the  city,  from  the 
business  centers  to  the  remotest  suburbs,  d'he  business  interests  feel  that  the  tide 
has  been  turned  their  way  and  the  rest  of  the  struggle  will  be  easy. 

George  W.  Bk.vckenridge,  president  of  the  San  Antonio  X'ational 
Bank,  a position  which  he  has  occupied  since  1866,  and  best  known  of 
the  philanthropists  and  public  spirited  benefactors  of  San  Antonio,  was 
born  on  a farm  near  Boonville,  Indiana,  in  1832,  his  parents  being  Hon. 
John  A.  and  Isabella  (McCulloch)  Brackenridge.  The  father  was  born, 
reared  and  educated  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  during  the  pioneer  epocli 
of  sotithern  Indiana  settled  near  Boonville.  Although  living  on  a farm 
he  was  a lawyer  b\-  profession  and  was  accounted  one  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Indiana  bar  in  early  days.  He  was  likewise  an  in- 
fluential representative  in  the  Indiana  legislature  during  . its  sessions. 
In  the  ’30s  iie  visited  Texas  and  finally  established  his  home  in  this  state, 
settling  in  Jackson  county  on  the  Xavidad  river,  where  he  died  in  1862, 
when  about  sixty-two  years  of  age,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  1800. 
His  wife  died  in  later  years  in  San  Antonio. 

George  Brackenridge  began  his  education  in  one  of  the  old 
country  schcolhouses  near  Boonville  and  continued  his  studies  in  De- 
laney College  and  other  institutes,  whereby  he  acquired  a liberal  educa- 
tion. The  year  1851  witnessed  his  arrival  in  Texas  but  soon  afterward 
he  returned  to  the  east  and  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  law  school 
at  Harvard  University.  He  has  never  practiced  law  as  a profession  but 
has  found  his  knowledge  of  the  utmost  benefit  in  an  active  business  ca- 
reer. His  initial  business  experience  was  as  a clerk  at  Port  Uavaca, 
Texas,  and  subsequently  he  engaged  in  business  at  Seguin,  in  Guadalupe 
county.  At  a later  date  he  went  to  his  father’s  home  in  Jackson  county, 
where  he  became  a member  of  the  business  firm  of  Brackenridge,  Bates 
8:  Company,  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  which  was  discontinued 
during  the  Civil  war.  George  W.  Brackenridge  was  a stanch  Union  man,. 
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opposed  to  slavery  and  secession  and  dnrin"  the  war  occupied  a respon- 
sible ])osition  as  special  business  agent  in  Texas  for  the  United  States 
government.  Three  of  his  brothers,  however,  James  M.,  John  4'.  and 
Robert  j.  Rrackenridge,  were  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army.  The 
first  two  mentioned  became  officers  of  distinction  and  after  the  war  set- 
tled in  .Vustin,  where  both  passed  away,  while  Ro1)ert  j.  1 Irackenridge, 
following  the  close  of  hostilities,  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  and  is 
now  a prominent  physician  of  Austin. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  i866,  George  Rrackenridge 
established  and  became  president  of  the  San  Antonio  National  Bank,  the 
second  bank  to  be  organized  in  Texas  under  the  national  banking  act. 
Rracticall}'  the  same  interests  have  remained  behind  it  from  the  begin- 
ning, jMr.  1 Irackenridge  having  served  continuously  throughout  its  ex- 
istence as  its  president.  In  proof  of  his  business  standing  and  the  recog- 
nition of  his  unassailable  business  integrity,  it  is  cited  that  he  was  en- 
tirely without  capital  when  he  organized  the  bank  but  that  the  money 
was  furnished  him  by  Charles  Stillman,  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  a wealthy 
man  of  very  extensive  business  interests  and  practically  the  father  of  the 
business  development  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state.  Since  its 
establishment  the  San  Antonio  X'ational  Bank  has  been  the  United  States 
depository.  A safe,  conservative  policy  was  inaugurated  that  has  alwavs 
been  maintained  and  the  course  instituted  won  such  a degree  of  public 
confidence  that  the  bank  entered  almost  immediately  upon  a period  of 
]:>rcsperous  existence,  while  the  years  liave  witnessed  a continuous  growth 
in  its  business. 

Viewed  from  a business  standpoint  the  life  of  George  W.  Brack- 
enridge  has  been  a success,  but  it  is  not  this  alone  which  has  won  for 
him  prominence  and  honors  which  are  accorded  him.  His  work  as  a 
philanthropist  has  made  him  still  more  widely  known  and  San  Antonio 
history  presents  him  as  a benefactor  of  its  schools,  its  homes,  its  asylums 
and  all  those  interests  which  tend  toward  the  amelioration  of  hard  con- 
ditions of  life  or  have  for  their  object  the  uplifting  of  humanity.  En- 
tirely free  from  ostentation  and  display  in  his  charitable  benefactions  he 
gives  without  publicity  except  that  which  must  come  in  the  management 
of  the  business  of  the  different  institutions  which  have  profited  by  his 
generous  donations. 

Brackenridge  Park. 

He  gave  to  the  city  Brackenridge  Park,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  south.  Concerning  this  park  George  Wharton  James  of  Boston,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Arena,  recently  said  : '‘Brackenridge  Park  is  the 

most  magnificent  piece  of  parking  in  the  United  States  that  has  come 
under  my  observation.  It  cannot  be  improved.  It  would  be  a shame  to 
attempt  to  modernize  that  magnificent  tract  of  sylvan  loveliness  by  de- 
molishing its  native  beauty  and  instituting  in  its  stead  geometrically  pre- 
cise figures  in  variegated  blossoms,  hedge-rows  of  exact  proportions,  sun 
dials  in  many  colored  plants  and  the  like  to  which  the  popular  science 
of  landscape  gardening  is  now  universally  leading.  You  would  derive 
only  a fantastic  kaleidoscope  in  which  art  would  make  beautiful,  of 
course,  but  artificial!}'  ruin.  You  have  now  a woodland  that  is  nnsur- 
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passed,  traversed  by  excellent  driveways,  into  which  it  is  a boon  to  plunge 
for  an  hour  or  two  to  relieve  the  fatiguing  monotony  of  city  life.  Man, 
yon  know,  still  has  traces  of  savage  instincts,  and  he  delights  in  coni- 
mnning  with  nature  in  lier  visible  forms  as  his  forefathers  did  centuries 
ago  when  the  landscape  was  his  recreation  ground.” 

Public  Schools. 

Air.  Erackenridge’s  name  is  inseparably  associated  whth  the  cause 
of  public  education  wherein  his  interest  chiehy  centers.  The  present 
public  school  system  of  San  Antonio  is  largely  the  result  not  only  of  his 
bounty  but  of  the  personal  effort  and  donation  that  he  has  given  to  the 
establishment  and  development  of  the  schools.  Of  the  great  sociological 
and  economic  (|uestions  of  education  of  the  public  in  many  years  he 
regarded  as  the  most  vitally  important  the  question  of  the  education  of 
the  masses.  This  interest  has  grown  with  the  years  and  while  working 
toward  the  ideal  he  has  been  cognizant  of  the  practical  in  his  utilization 
of  the  means  at  hand  to  accomqffish  results.  He  is  especially  solicitous 
al)Out  the  education  of  the  girls,  deeming  that  in  the  proper  education  and 
training  of  the  girls,  the  future  mothers,  lies  the  salvation  of  the  race. 
He  believes  hrml}'  in  co-education  and  his  efforts  are  always  directed 
toward  assisting  institutes  of  that  character.  As  early  as  1852,  while 
in  Seguin,  he  became  one  of  a committee  of  twenty  that  furnished  the 
money  and  built  the  school  there.  He  has  been  a liberal  contrilnitor  to 
the  State  University,  at  Austin,  board  of  regents.  In  the  reconstruction 
days  following  the  war  he  put  forth  strenuous  and  effective  effort  to 
secure  educational  facilities  through  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  and  other 
ways.  His  benefactions  to  the  San  Antonio  schools,  beginning  early  in 
the  ’70s  and  continued  to  the  present  time,  have  been  'most  liberal.  His 
largest  donation  to  the  public  school  system  of  the  city,  made  in  June, 
1906,  is  the  Carr  Hill  school  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  which  Mr. 
Brackenridge  built  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  IMexican  children,  so 
numerous  in  that  thickly  populated  district.  Another  recent  gift  of  mag- 
nitude was  for  the  manual  training  department  of  the  X'avarro  school. 
The  greatest  regret  was  felt  and  expressed  throughout  the  city  when  he 
resigned  from  the  presidency  of  the  school  board  because  of  the  stress 
of  private  business  and  bis  frequent  absence  from  San  Antonio.  Said 
E.  W.  Cook,  Jr.,  who  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Brackenridge  as  presi- 
dent, ''He  was  the  first  jiresident  of  the  San  Antonio  school  board  when 
it  was  organized  eight  years  ago.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  pres- 
ent board  for  two  years  and  we  have  come  to  realize  his  immense  value 
to  education  in  this  city  and  in  the  state,”  while  Dr.  J.  S.  Lankford  of 
the  board  said  : ‘'Of  course  I deeply  regret  that  Air.  Brackenridge  finds 

it  necessary  to  resign,  for  his  information  is  broad  and  his  judgment 
sound  and  his  interest  in  schools  is  deep  and  strong,  but  I don’t  by  any 
means  consider  him  separated  from  school  affairs.  His  love  for  the 
school  children  is  such  that  he  will  continue  to  serve  the  schools  quietly 
but  effectively.”  As  long  as  the  public  school  system  of  San  Antonio 
endures  it  will  be  a monument  to  the  efforts,  help  and  interest  of  George 
W.  Brackenridge. 
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JucGK  Thomas  M.  Paschal,  of  whom  can  be  cited  various  tangible 
])roofs  of  public-spirited  citizenship  and  lofty  principles  of  true  democ- 
racy, has  attained  high  honors  and  accomplished  great  good  as  a lawyer 
and  member  of  Congress.  Having  now  retired  from  public  life,  be  is 
devoting  bis  attention  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  law  in  San  Antonio. 
He  was  born  in  Rapides  Parish  in  Louisiana,  a son  of  Isaiah  A.  and 
Mary  C.  (Richardson)  Paschal.  He  is  descended  from  Huguenot  an- 
cestry in  the  ])aternal  line,  representatives  of  the  name  fleeing  to  North 
Carolina  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  When  the 
tyrannical  monarch,  Louis  XIV,  revoked  that  edict  and  most  rigorous 
persecution  of  the  Huguenots  followed,  tens  of  thousands  of  the  best 
and  most  pious  people  of  France  fled  to  other  lands  in  order  that  they 
might  have  freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science apd  it  was  thus  that  the  Paschal  family  was  founded'  in  North 
Carolina.  Of  a later  generation  was  William  Paschal,  great-grandfather 
of  Judge  Paschal,  who  spent  his  entire  life  in  ‘flhe  old  north  state.”  His 
son,  George  Paschal,  was  born  in  Granville,  North  Carolina,  in  1760  and 
died  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  in  1832.  Both  he  and  his  father  were  loyal 
soldiers  of  the  American  army  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  George 
Paschal  wedded  Miss  Agnes  Brewer,  who  died  in  Big  Savannah,  Georgia, 
in  1869,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety-four  years.  She  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  lineage.  Among  the  sons  of  George  and  Agnes  Paschal  was  Judge 
George  W.  Paschal,  who  was  a member  of  the  supreme  court  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  in  1846  removed  to  Texas  where  he  gained  distinction  as  a 
lawyer  and  author,  crowning  his  career  by  the  compilation  of  a volumi- 
nous digest  of  the  laws  of  Texas,  “Paschal’s  Annotated  Digest  of  Our 
Supreme  Court  Decisions.”  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  about  1877, 
while  extending  his  labors  in  legal  literature.  Another  son  is  Franklin 
L.  Paschal,  an  honored  pioneer  of  Texas,  who  for  forty  years  has  been 
a resident  of  San  Antonio. 

Isaiah  Addison  Paschal,  still  another  son  of  George  and  Agnes 
Paschal;  was.  born  in  Auravia,  Georgia,  in  1807  and  became  a member  of 
the  bar  at  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  where  he  practiced  successfully  for 
many  years  and  served  as  district  attorney,  also  as  state  senator  and 
probate  judge.  He  continued  a member  of  the  bar  at  that  place  until 
1843.  In  the  spring  of  1844  he  wedded  Mary  C.  Richardson,  a daughter 
of  William  Richardson,  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  who  died  in  that 
citv  in  1837  in  his  flfty-eighth  year,  while  his  wife  passed  away  in  San 
Antonio  in  1849  sixty-three  vears.  On  leaving  Louisiana, 

Judge  I.  A.  Paschal  and  his  wife  came  to  San  Antonio,  where  he  resided 
from  1846  until  his  death  in  1869.  He  was  one  of  the  able  and  learned 
lawyers  of  the  bar  of  this  city,  gaining  a representative  clientage  and 
acting  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution  or  defense  in  most  of  the  important 
cases  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  district.  He  was  a man  of  distinct  and 
forceful  individuality  and  his  fitness  for  leadership  led  to  his  selection 
for  senatorial  honors  and  for  a number  of  years  he  was  a member  of  the 
Texas  senate,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  framing  constructive  leg- 
islation and  securing  the  passage  of  many  enactments  that  have  proved 
of  direct  and  immediate  serviceableness  to  the  state.  He  was  an  able, 
eloquent  speaker,  possessing  superior  oratorical  ability,  and  was  a man 
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in  whom  the  graces  of  learning  and  culture  united  in  making  an  inter- 
esting and  entertaining  gentleman.  The  poor  and  needy  found  in  him 
a helpful  friend  ami  the  oppressed  a protector.  He  passed  away  in 
1869,  survived  by  his  wife  until  the  autumn  of  1892,  when  she  closed  her 
eyes  in  death  m San  Antonio.  Thev  had  three  children  : Elorence,  who 

died  in  San  Antonio  in  1866;  Emmett,  who  was  born  in  1855  and  resides 
in  this  city:  and  Thomas  Moore. 

Brought  to  Texas  when  a young  lad,  Thomas  IMoore  Paschal  sup- 
])lemented  his  early  educational  privileges  by  study  in  Central  College  in 
Danville,  Kentucky  to  which  he  was  sent  in  i86i,  there  remaining  until 
1866,  when  he  was  graduated  and  returned  home.  He  took  up  the  study 
of  law  under  the  direction  of  his  father  and  in  July,  1867,  passing  the 
required  examination,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the  early  years  of 
his  professional  career  he  served  for  two  years  in  the  west  Texas  district 
as  state  commissioner,  was  also  justice  of  the  peace  and  in  1869  filled  the 
office  of  city  attorney  in  San  Antonio.  He  won,  too,  a large  clientage, 
bus  law  business  constantly  increasing*  in  volume  and  importance  as  he 
demonstrated  his  abilitv  to  handle  intricate  problems  of  jurisprudence. 
In  1870  he  was  chosen  for  the  office  of  judge  of  the  criminal  district  court 
of  San  Antonio,  but  resigned  in  1871  to  accept  the  position  of  attorney 
for  the  twentv-fourth  district  of  Texas,  which  caused  his  removal  to 
Castrovillc.  At  the  succeeding  election  in  a triangular  race  he  was  de- 
feated for  the  same  position. 

Retiring  from  the  bench.  Judge  Paschal  took  up  his  abode  in  Brack- 
ett, Texas,  where  he  continued  as  an  able  member  of  the  bar  until  1875, 
when  he  was  again  elected  judge  of  his  district  and  once  more  removed 
to  Castroville,  where  he  has  a beautiful  residence  overlooking  the  Medina 
river.  His  service  on  the  district  bench  by  reason  of  re-election  was  con- 
tinued for  more  than  twentv  consecutive  years.  His  decisions  form  a 
part  of  the  legal  records  of  the  state.  His  mind  is  analytical,  logical  and 
inductive.  With  a thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  law,  he  combines  a familiarity  with  statutorv  law 
and  a sober,  clear  judgment  which  makes  him  not  only  a formidable 
adversarv  in  legal  combat  but  also  gave  him  the  distinction  of  having 
few  of  his  decisions  revised  or  reversed.  He  won  justly  merited  dis- 
tinction by  his  celebrated  decision  in  tbe  Sauer  case  in  refusing  to  natural- 
ize one  Sauer  on  account  of  his  extreme  socialistic  and  other  unconstitu- 
tional views.  This  decision  attracted  widespread  attention  from  the 
national  press.  Indeed  it  was  an  epoch-making  departure  in  the  judicial 
interpretation  of  our  hitherto  loose  and  dangerouslv  administered  natural- 
ization laws  and  the  wide  and  favorable  comment  it  received  led  to 
amendments  of  such  laws  in  Congress.  This  decision  and  the  wise  fore- 
thought displaved  upon  the  great  questions  named,  leading  to  results 
which  have  become  a matter  of  national  history,  is  indeed  an  honor  to 
Texas  and  the  south.  In  1879  passed  judgment  upon  a prisoner  by 
sentencing  him  to  the  penitentiary  at  Eagle  Pass  for  horse  stealing.  The 
desperado  then  attempted  to  destrov  Judge  Paschal  and  other  officers 
of  the  court  by  putting  strvchnine  in  their  drinking  water.  He  failed, 
however,  in  the  attempt,  but  poisoned  himself  so  that  he  died  in  a few 
hours. 
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Other  political  honors  aside  from  the  judgeship  have  been  conferred 
upon  Mr.  i’aschah  Jn  1877  he  was  appointed  under  the  treaty  with 
Mexico  extradition  agent  of  the  United  States,  but  resigned  in  1879.  In 
1^92  he  was  chosen  by  popular  suffrage  to  represent  his  district  in  the 
fifty-third  Congress  and  while  a member  of  the  house  he  did  an  important 
work  in  behalf  of  forestry  reservation,  improved  naturalization  laws  and 
irrigation.  A brief  glance  at  the  forestry  conditions  and  at  immigration 
in  the  national  laws  of  the  country  caused  him  to  make  a statement  in 
Congress  in  respect  to  the  latter,  concerning  the  imminent  dangers  to 
America  by  reason  of  laxity  in  these  directions.  He  presented  the  mat- 
ter so  forcibly  to  the  legislators  that  they  adopted  resolutions  framed 
by  him  which  resulted  in  vigorous  action  by  the  national  government, 
both  in  setting  apart  immense  tract  of  forestry  in  southeastern  Xew 
IMexico  along  the  Sacramento  mountains,  and  in  the  amendment  of  our 
immigration  and  naturalization  and  irrigation  laws,  which  was  due  in 
large  measure  to  his  persistent  advocacy  while  a member  of  those  com- 
mittees. When  he  became  a member  of  those  committees  such  a posi- 
tion in  Congress  was  absolutely  unsought  by  the  average  member,  but 
against  the  advice  of  his  friends  in  the  house  and  of  Speaker  Crisp  him- 
self, Judge  Paschal  sought  service  on  those  committees  with  the  result 
that  lie  has  performed  a service  for  the  country  that  entitles  him  to 
national  gratitude.  In  his  speech  on  income  tax  he  warned  and  urged 
capital  to  beware  of  dangers  its  svstems  and  methods  would  evoke,  and 
in  later  years  his  warnings  and  predictions  have  been  verified.  Since 
his  retirement  from  public  life  Judge  Paschal  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  private  practice  of  law  in  San  Antonio  with  a clientage  of  most 
important  character.  Although  an  earnest  advocate  of  Democracy  he  is 
without  further  political  aspirations,  regarding  the  practice  of  law  as 
abundantly  worthy  of  his  best  efforts. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1871,  Judge  Paschal  was  married  in  San  An- 
tonio to  Miss  Florida  A.  Mays,  a daughter  of  William  Douglas  Mays, 
of  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  who  died  in  San  Antonio  in  1873  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years.  Her  mother  was  Mary  A.  Cotton,  who  was  born  in 
North  Carolina  in  1820.  To  Judge  and  Mrs.  Paschal  were  born  five  chil- 
dren : Mary  Natalie,  Lenore,  Harold  Addison,  Thomas  Elmore  and  F. 

Pauline.  The  eldest  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Captain  Celwyn  E.  Hampton, 
of  the  Twenty-first  United  States  Infantry  now  stationed  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  they  have  three  children : Dorothy,  Helen  and  Carmen. 

Perhaps  no  better  estimate  of  his  character  can  be  given  than  in  the 
words  of  one  who  has  known  Judge  Paschal  long  and  well  and  who  said, 
‘Tdis  career  as  a judge  has  made  him  a reputation  for  fairness,  impar- 
tiality and  ability.  He  studies  every  case — does  not,  on  the  bench,  know 
friend  from,  foe — and  has  never  soiled  the  judicial  ermine  by  an  un- 
worthy act.  He  inherits  the  ability  of  his  father.  His  future  looks 
bright.  His  manner  is  engaging  and  courteous  to  the  high  and  the  low. 
At  home  he  is  indulgent  and  happy  as  husband,  parent  and  .friend.” 
Judge  Paschal’s  career  has  been  an  lionor  to  the  state  that  has  honored 
liim,  and  while  in  public  life  he  has  won  admiration  through  his  ability 
and  fidelitv  in  the  city  and  state  of  his  residence,  where  he  is  best  known, 
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he  has  that  warm  personal  regard  which  arises  from  kindly  companion- 
ship, geniality  and  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others. 

Hon.  Edwin  Holland  Terrell,  capitalist  and  statesman,  ex-min- 
ister to  Belgium  and  for  many  years  a potent  factor  in  Republican  circles 
in  Texas,  makes  his  home  in  San  Antonio.  He  was  born  at  Brookville, 
Indiana,  X'ovember  21,  1848.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Williamson  Terrell, 
D.  D..  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  known  ministers  in  the 
Methodist  church  in  Indiana  a number  of  years  ago.  The  great-grand- 
father, Henry  Terrell,  removed  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  in  1787  and 
was  iirominently  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  latter  state.  His 
son.  Captain  John  Terrell,  grandfather  of  Hon.  Edwin  H.  Terrell,  was  a 
gallant  and  conspicuous  officer  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Indians 
slicrtly  after  the  Revolutionary  war  and  was  present  in  the  engagement 
known  as  Harmer’s  defeat  in  1 790- near  the  present  site  of  Eort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  He  also  participated  in  Wayne’s  victory  over  the  Miamis  at 
Maumee  Rapids,  near  the  present  site  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  the  20th  of 
August,  I79d-  He  married  a sister  of  Chilton  Allan,  one  of  Kentuckv’s 
famous  lawyers,  who  represented  the  Ashland  district  in  Congress  for 
manv  years  after  Henrv  Clay  had  been  promoted  to  the  senate. 

Edwin  Holland  Terrell  was  educated  at  DePauw  University,  In- 
diana. from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1871,  winning  the  first  or  vale- 
dictorian honors  in  a class  of  thirtv-three  members.  He  afterward  pur- 
sued his  legal  studies  in  Harvard  University,  where  he  won  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1873.  subsequentlv  spent  a year  in  travel  and 
studied  in  Europe,  devoting  his  time  especiallv  to  the  principles  of  in- 
ternational law  and  to  modern  languages.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  in  1874,  mtered  upon  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession 
in  Indiananolis,  Indiana,  becoming  a member  of  the  firm  of  Barbour. 
Jacobs  & Terrell,  witb  which  he  was  connected  for  a number  of  vears. 

In  1877,  IMr.  Terrell  came  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  which  place  he 
has  since  made  his  home.  He  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
growth,  prosperitv  and  general  business  life  of  the  city,  has  also  been 
actively  connected  with  manv  of  the  progressive  public  movements  and 
is  a wealthv  and  influential  resident  here. 

Since  his  removal  to  the  South  Mr.  Terrell  has  also  taken  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  councils  of  the  Republican  party  of  Texas  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention  at  Chicago  in  t88o,  and 
again  in  1888  and  1904.  Erom  1894  inrtil  1900  he  was  a member  of  the 
Renublican  state  executive  committee  of  Teaxs  and  has  done  much  to 
mold  the  policy  of  the  partv  in  this  section  of  the  south.  He  displavs 
thorough  understanding  of  the  conditions  which  exist  in  regard  to  party 
organization  and  his  counsel  has  proved  a valued  element  in  formulat- 
ing plans  and  methods  of  procedure  for  the  benefit  of  Republicanism 
here.  In  1889  Mr.  Terrell  was  appointed  by  Benjamin  Harrison,  then 
president  of  the  United  States,  as  minister  to  Belgium  and  following  his 
arrival  in  Brussels  in  Mav  of  that  year  much  important  diplomatic  work 
was  submitted  to  his  attention.  During  his  four  vears’  diplomatic  experi- 
ence he  took  part  in  several  noted  conferences,  particular! v the  interna- 
tional monetarv  conference  in  1892.  In  1891  he  obtained  the  removal 
of  the  discriminating  quarantine  regulations  which  had  formerly  been 
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applied  to  live  stock  shipped  from  this  country  to  Belgium.  He  was 
plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  international  con- 
ference on  the  slave  trade,  which  was  in  session  at  Brussels  from  No- 
vember, 1889,  to  July,  1890,  and  which  drew  up  the  slave  trade  treaty. 
In  July  of  the  datter  year  Mr.  Terrell  was  made  plenipotentiary  in  the 
international  conference  at  Brussels,  which  drafted  the  treaty  for  the 
publication  of  the  customs  tariffs  of  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 
In  1891,  as  plenipotentiary  under  special  commission,  he  negotiated  with 
King  Leopold  a treaty  of  “amity,  commerce  and  navigation’'  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Congo  state,  which  was  subsequently  ratified  by 
the  president  and  senate.  On  the  ist  of  October,  1893,  following  his 
leturn  to  the  United  States  and  his  retirement  to  private  life,  Mr.  Terrell 
received  from  King  Leopold  II  the  decoration  of  “Grand  Officer  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold.”  This  but  represents  a portion  of  the  important  serv- 
ice which  Mr.  Terrell  has  rendered  to  his  country,  his  course  reflecting 
credit  upon  his  nation. 

In  1874  Mr.  Terrell  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Maverick,  a daughter 
of  the  late  Samuel  A.  Maverick,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  and  prominent  in  the  history  of  San  Antonio  and  the  western 
part  of  the  state.  Mrs.  Terrell  died  in  1891  at  the  American  legation 
in  Brussels,  leaving  a family  of  six  children.  In  1895,  Air.  Terrell  was 
married  to  Aliss  Lois  Lasater,  a daughter  of  the  late  Albert  Lasater. 
The  family  home  is  an  elegant  residence,  containing  one  of  the  most 
carefully  selected  libraries  in  Texas,  with  the  contents  of  which  Air.  Ter- 
rell is  quite  familiar,  for  he  is  a man  of  broad  reading  and  scholarly 
attainments,  and  possesses  a practical  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 
Since  January,  1902,  he  has  been  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  San  Antonio.  In  1892,  DePauw  University 
of  Indiana  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  college  fraternity,  and  president 
of  its  San  Antonio  alumni  chapter.  He  is  also  a thirty-second  degree 
Mason  and  a Knight  Templar,  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  a 
Companion  of  the  Alilitary  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  is  a man 
remarkable  in  the  breadth  of  his  culture,  in  his  indomitable  perseverance 
and  strong  individuality.  He  has  carved  his  name  deeply  on  the  records 
of  political  and  professional  history  of  the  state  and  nation. 

Captain  Thomas  D.  Cobbs,  of  San  Antonio,  a lawyer  of  marked 
ability  and  a member  of  the  legislature  of  unimpeachable  political  integ- 
rity, has  left  and  is  leaving  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon  the  judi- 
cial and  legislative  history  of  the  commonwealth.  He  was  born  in  Qioc- 
taw  county,  Alabama,  a son  of  Chancellor  Thomas  and  Lucy  (Thom) 
Cobbs.  He  is  descended  from  distinguished  ancestry  in  both  the  paternal 
and  maternal  lines.  Plis  paternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Cobbs,  was  mayor 
of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  at  a still  more  remote  date  representa- 
tives of  the  name  were  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  while  still 
earlier  generations  of  the  family  were  prominent  in  the  pioneer  history 
of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Thomas  Cobbs,  the  grandfather,  married  a 
Miss  Boone. 

Their  son.  Chancellor  Thomas  Cobbs,  was  one  of  .the  famous  lawyers 
of  Alabama,  serving  with  distinction  on  the  bench  for  twenty-five  years. 
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during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  he  was  chancellor  of  the  court  of 
chancery.  Glowing  tributes  were  expressed  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Birmingham  'in  March,  1898,  both  by  the  public  press 
and  by  individuals.  It  was  a widely  acknowledged  fact  that  few  men 
had  served  the  state  more  efficiently  and  impartially  or  reflected  greater 
honor  upon  the  judiciary  than  he,  his  able  decisions  attracting  widespread 
attention  not  only  in  Alabama  but  outside  the  state  as  well.  Probably 
the  most  notable  decision  which  he  ever  rendered  was  in  the  case  of  the 
Memphis  & Charleston  Railroad  vs.  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 
Georgia  Railroad,  which  was  an  epoch-making  decision,  changing  the 
entire  status  of  railroad  investments  and  having  a marked  effect  upon 
railroad  interests  everywhere.  Chancellor  Cobbs  was  a man  of  unblem- 
ished life,  of  high  and  lofty  character  and  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
able  men  on  the  bench  of  the  south.  Faultless  in  conduct,  fearless  in 
action  and  stainless  in  reputation,  the  lives  of  few  public  men  of  Ala- 
bama extended  over  a longer  period  and  none  was  characterized  by 
greater  integrity  of  purpose,  higher  ideals  or  more  practical  service. 
Chancellor  Cobl>s  wadded  Lucy  Thom,  also  of  a well  known  family 
originating  in  Virginia.  Her  mother  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Lucy 
Hansborough  and  in.  this  way  Captain  Cobbs  is  related  to  the  family  of 
P.  Hansborough  Bell,  who  was  governor  of  Texas  from  1849  i-^i'^til 
1853.  Major  Hansborough  of  Revolutionary  fame,  is  a direct  ancestor 
of  this  branch  of  the  family.  The  Thom  family  in  America  was  founded 
by  Alexander  Thom,  a native  of  Scotland  of  the  clan  Cameron  in  Ivern- 
shire.  He  settled  in  Virginia  and  died  in  Westmoreland  county,  that 
state,  in  1788.  In  Britain  he  had  been  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  Royal 
army  and  served  under  the  ill  starred  banner  of  Prince  Charles  Edward 
.Stuart  on  the  fatal  field  of  Culloden  in  March,  1746.  This  family  is  de- 
scended in  direct  line  from  the  royalty,  and  in  America,  during  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  some  of  them  were  still  loyal  to  the  crown. 
Mrs.  Lucy  (Thom)  Cobbs  still  resides  at  her  home  in  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, where  her  son,  J.  B.  Cobbs,  is  a prominent  business  man  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Alabama  XMtional  Bank. 

Captain  Thomas  D.  Cobbs  was  reared  in  Sumter  county  in  south- 
western Alabama,  his  father  having  maintained  his  law  office  at  Living- 
ston, the  county  seat,  for  a number  of  years.  He  received  his  prepara- 
tory education  at  Lindisfarne  Academy,  an  Episcopal  school  at  Vlarion, 
Alabama,  and  after  studying  law  in  his  father’s  office  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Livingston  in  1875.  Previous  to  this  time,  however,  he  had 
filled  a position  of  civil  engineer  as  a youth  in  the  building  of  the  Ala- 
bama & Chattanooga  Railroad.  In  his  early  days  he  was  also  circuit 
court  solicitor  in  Choctaw  county,  Alabama,  and  held  other  positions  in 
connection  with  the  courts  of  that  section  of  the  state. 

Captain  Cobbs  arrived  in  Texas  in  1878  and  located  at  N’avasota  in 
Crimes  county,  where  he  became  a law  partner  of  Vlajor  Hannibal 
Boone,  who  was  attorney  general  of  the  state  during  the  administration 
of  Governor  Coke.  He  practiced  law  there  until  he  came  to  San  Antonio 
in  April,  1893,  his  removal  to  this  city  being  made  partially  as  a matter 
of  convenience  in  carrying  out  his  duties  as  attorney  for  the  land  depart- 
ment, which  department  consists  of  the  lands  originally  granted  by  the 
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state  to  the  Texas  & New  Orleans,  the  Galveston,  Houston  & San  An- 
tonio, the  Galveston,  West  Texas  and  Pacific,  the  Houston  and  Texas 
Central  and  the  Waco  and  Northwestern  railroad  companies.  This  has 
continued  to  form  a prominent  part  of  Captain  Cobbs’  practice,  although 
he  is  variously  engaged  in  large  general  practice  in  all  the  courts.  He 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  United  States  supreme  court  in  October, 
1893,  and  was  for  some  time  a member  of  the  legal  firm  of  Denman, 
Franklin,  Cobbs  & McGown  of  this  city. 

. He  was  also  for  some  time  prominently  connected  with  the  state 
militia,  whereby  he  won  his  rank  of  captain.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to 
represent  Bexar  county  in  the  twenty-eighth  legislature  and  was  re- 
elected in  1904  for  the  twenty-ninth  session,  and  again  in  November, 
1906,  for  the  thirtieth  session.  In  these  sessions  he  has  been  a member 
of  judiciary  committee  No.  i and  several  other  important  committees. 
The  office  of  representative  came  to  Captain  Cobbs  absolutely  unsought, 
nor  did  he  make  a campaign  canvass  nor  ask  for  a single  vote.  It  was 
one  of  the  results  of  the  movement  which  has  been  gaining  strength 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  send  only  men  of  the  highest  ability 
and  character  to  the  legislature.  The  press  speaks  of  Captain  Cobbs  as 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  general  assembly.  Although  in  a hopeless 
minority,  he  opposed  what  were  known  as  the  tax  bills  to  increase  taxes 
on  corporations,  his  opposition  being  based  upon  the  unconstitutionality 
of  these  bills.  At  heart  he  is  a genuine  friend  of  the  working  classes  and 
yet  he  believes  in  no  undue  discrimination  for  either  class,  believing  that 
the  laws  should  be  fair  and  impartial  for  all.  Although  quiet  and  com- 
posed in  manner  he  is  unfaltering  in  his  advocacy  of  what  he  believes  to 
be  right,  standing  firm  in  support  of  his  honest  convictions  and  a judicial 
trend  of  mind  makes  him  always  fair  and  just.  His  merit  has  made  him 
one  of  the  able  members  of  the  house  and  his  official  career  reflects  credit 
upon  the  state. 

Captain  Cobbs  was  married  at  Navasota  to  Miss  Carrie  Quinney,  a 
native  of  Texas  and  a daughter  of  Dr.  Quinney,  a prominent  physician 
of  Grimes  county.  Her  mother  was  a daughter  of  well  known  General 
Barnes,  also  of  Grimes  county.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Cobbs  have  one  son, 
Thomas  D.  Cobbs,  Jr.  He  is  a graduate  in  civil  engineering  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  college  and  is  now  in  his  third  year  a student  in 
the  law  department  of  the  state  university  at  Austin.  As  a citizen  no 
man  in  San  Antonio  stands  higher  than  Captain  Cobbs.  As  a lawyer  he 
ranks  among  the  best  in  the  state.  He  is  an  impressive  and  logical  rea- 
soner,  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  law,  quick  to  grasp  the  points 
in  a case  and  adroit  in  presenting  them.  He  is  moreover  a man  of  broad 
views  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  public  welfare  and  has  proved  him- 
self in  all  the  relations  of  life  an  earnest,  honest,  upright  man  and  a 
citizen  of  whom  any  community  might  justly  be  proud. 

I^Tancis  Marion  Hicks  was  born  at  Newnan,  Coweta  County, 
, Georgia,  on  November  16,  1826,  and  was  the  fourth  son  of  William  A. 
and  Margaret  Moore  Hicks.  His  father  was  born  near  McMinnville, 
Tennessee,  and  his  mother  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  at  which  latter 
place  they  were  married.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  Mr. .Hicks  was 
John  Hicks,  who  was  born  in  Virginia  of  English  parentage.  He  was 
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a soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  later  moved  to  Tennessee, 
being  among  the  first  settlers  of  that  state. 

William  A.  Hicks  had  several  brothers,  two  of  whom  were  in  the 
war  of  1812,  being  members  of  the  Tennessee  Riflemen,  under  General 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  one  of  them,  Stephen  D.  Hicks,  was  with  Jackson 
at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

William  A.  Hicks  left  Tennessee  when  quite  a young*  man,  and  lo- 
cated in  Georgia,  first  at  the  town  of  Villa  Rica,  afterwards  known  as 
Hickstown,  but  later  moved  to  Newnan  where  he  engaged  in  trading 
and  planting.  When  the  County  of  Coweta  was  organized  he  became 
its  first  County  Clerk.  He  afterwards  moved  to  Paulding,  Mississippi, 
then  to  Arkansas,  and  finally  to  Texas,  where  he  located  in  1849.  He 
settled  in  the  town  of  Rusk,  Cherokee  County,  and  was  a prominent 
planter  and  political  leader  in  eastern  Texas,  being  an  Old  Line  Whig. 
]n  1853  represented  his  district  in  the  Texas  Legislature  and  in  that 
body  was  noted  for  his  advocacy  of  a liberal  policy  toward  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  state  and  for  his  earnest  efforts  to  develop  the 
state’s  resources  by  inducing  foreign  capital  to  invest  in  Texas.  He 
died  and  was  buried  at  Rusk  about  the  year  1869.  His  wife,  Margaret 
Moore  Hicks,  was  a woman  of  excellent  attainments  and  staunch  char- 
acter. She  died  at  Hickstown,  Georgia,  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  a mere  child. 

Francis  Marion  Hicks  received  only  a primary  education,  having 
been  schooled  at  Paulding,  Jasper  County,  Mississippi,  where  his  father 
then  lived,  and  when  only  15  years  of  age  began  his  business  career  as 
a clerk  in  a store  at  that  place.  In  a few  years  he  began  business  for 
himself  and  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  his  town.  In 
1852,  attracted  by  the  splendid  opportunities  offered  in  the  west,  he 
moved  to  Texas  and  settled  permanently  in  the  town  of  Rusk,  after 
having  engaged  in  business  a short  while  in  Corsicana.  His  business 
prospered  and  in  1861  when  the  Civil  War  began  he  was  a man  of  con- 
siderable wealth.  As  soon  as  hostilities  began  he  entered  the  Confeder- 
ate Army,  being  a member  of  Company  A of  the  2nd  Texas  Cavalry, 
and  went  with  this  company  to  Galveston,  where  he  served  in  the  ranks 
for  about  a year.  On  account  of  his  business  ability  he  was  detailed  to 
act  as  Commissary  Agent  of  the  Government  and  later  was  appointed 
by  General  Kirby  Smith  as  financial  agent  of  the  iron  works  at  Rusk 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

When  peace  was  declared,  Mr.  Hicks  found  himself  practically 
bereft  of  all  his  fortune,  but  with  characteristic  energy,  aided  by  his 
ability  and  business  reputation,  he  entered  comimercial  life  again  as  a 
merchant  at  Rusk  and  continued  there  with  indifferent  success  until 
1869,  when  he  moved  to  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  and  engaged  in  business 
as  a cotton  factor  and  commission  merchant.  In  1872  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Robert  FI.  Howell  under  the  firm  name  of  Hicks 
and  Howell.  At  first  their  business  was  confined  to  handling  cotton,  but 
later  thev  conducted  in  connection  therewith  a wholesale  grocerv  busi- 
ness. Under  the  energetic  and  intelligent  management  of  the  firm,  its 
business  soon  grew  to  large  proportions,  its  clientele  numbering  thou- 
sands and  its  name  becoming  the  synomym  of  conscientious  and  intelli- 
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.q-cnt  business  methods  throughout  the  southwest.  After  i6  years  of 
lucrative  Intsiness,  tlie  firm  of  Hicks  & Howell  was  dissolved,  i\[r.  Howell 
taking  from  the  establishment  a comfortable  fortune  without  in  the  least 
effecting  its  standing  or  credit.  ]\lr.  Howell  moved  to  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  is  now  one  of  its  wealthiest  and  most  jmominent  citizens. 

A few  years  after  Mr.  Howell  retired  from  the  firm,  iMr.  Hicks 
incorporated  his  business  under  the  name  of  the  Hicks  Company,  Limited, 
the  naipe  it  now  hears.  The  business  of  the  company  continued  to  en- 
large, having  long  since  reached  proportions  where  each  year  its  trans- 
actions run  into  the  millions  and  its  field  of  operations  stretches  over 
large  portions  of  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Texas. 

fn  1892,  on  account  of  failing  health,  Mr.  Hicks  moved  to  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  leaving  his  son,  Samuel  B.  Hicks,  as  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  business  has  thus  continued  till  the  present  time.  Though 
unable  to  engage  actively  in  business  in  San  Antonio,  ]\Ir.  Hicks  pur- 
chased property  there  and  erected  thereon  a handsome  office  building 
which  still  hears  his  name  and  is  the  first  modern  building  of  its  kind 
in  that  city.  The  structure  contains  over  one  hundred  rooms,  is  com- 
plete in  every  appointment  and  is  located  in  the  business  center  of  that 
city,  which  is  now  the  metropolis  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Hicks  died  in  San  Antonio  on  March  19,  1900,  and  is  buried 
there.  He  was  a man  of  kindly  face  and  genial  manners,  numbering 
among  his  friends  men  of  all  classes.  In  him  there  was  joined  a spot- 
less integrity  with  rare  business  qualifications  and  indomitable  energy. 
He  was  of  the  Presbyterian  faith  and  for  fifty  years  was  a ruling  elder 
in  that  church  and  gave  liberally  of  his  time  and  means  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christian  causes.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Masonic  Fra- 
ternity. 

In  April,  1851,  Mr.  Hicks  married,  in  Paulding,  ^Mississippi,  Anne 
E.  McDugald,  a daughter  of  Major  Janies  McDugald,  a lawyer  aiitl 
political  leader.  IMrs.  Hicks’  father  came  to  America  in  1825  from  the 
Isle  of  Islay,  Scotland,  and  located  at  Paulding,  Miss.  He  was  a man 
of  splendid  attainments,  was  noted  for  his  poetic  nature  and  oratorical 
powers  and  enjoyed  a lucrative  practice  at  the  bar.  He  served  for  a 
number  of  vears  in  the  State  Senate  of  Mississippi  and  stood  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  public  men  of  his  state. 

Mrs.  Hicks  is  a woman  of  sterling  Christian  character  and  much 
of  her  husband’s  success  in  life  was  due  to  the  intelligent,  faithful  and 
constant  assistance  which  she  gave  him. 

]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Hicks  had  eight  children  who  attained  their  majority, 
six  of  whom  are  now  living.  Dr.  F.  M.  Hicks  is  a prominent  physician 
and  surgeon.  Senator  Marshall  Hicks  and  Yale  Hicks  are  attorneys  at 
law,  and  Mrs.  Anne  Hicks  Jones  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Arthur  Jones, 
pastor  of  the  First  Preshvterian  Church  at  San  Antonio,  and  they  all 
reside  in  San  Antonio.  S.  B.  Hicks  is  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Hicks  Company  and  lives  as  Shreveport.  La.,  and  Mrs.  Lelia 
Hicks  Lawrence  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Lawrence  and  resides  at  Long- 
view, Texas.  Miss  Emma  Hicks,  the  eldest  daughter,  and  Mrs.  Clara 
Hicks  Walke,  who  was  the  wife  of  C.  McA.  Walke,  of  Shreveport,  La., 
and  both  of  whom  were  noted  among  their  acquaintances  for  their  culture 
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and  untiring  zeal  in  religions  and  charitable  work  of  every  kind,  arc 
dead. 

John  Woods,  president  of  the  Woods  X'ational  Bank  of  San  An- 
tonio, has  through  his  own  efforts  gained  a position  of  prestige  in  finan- 
cial circles  in  the  southwest.  The  history  of  a state  as  well  as  that  of  a 
nation  is  chiefly  the  chronicle  of  the  lives  and  deeds  of  those  who  have 
conferred  honor  and  dignity  upon  society.  The  world  judges  the  char- 
acter of  a community  by  that  of  its  representative  citizens  and  yields  its 
tributes  of  admiration  and  respect  for  the  genius,  learning  or  virtues  of 
those  whose  works  and  actions  constitute  the  record  of  a state’s  pros- 
perity and  pride.  To  a student  of  biography  there  is  nothing  more  inter- 
esting than  to  examine  into  the  life  history  of  a successful  man  and  to 
detect  the  elements  of  character  which  have  enabled  him  to  pass  on  the 
highway  of  life  many  of  the  companions  of  his  youth  who  at  the  outset 
of  their  careers  were  more  advantageously  equipped  or  endowed.  Such 
has  been  the  life  record  of  John  Woods  and  what  he  has  accomplished 
through  personal  effort  and  consecutive  industry  places  him  to-day  in 
the  ranks  of  the  foremost  financiers  of  San  Antonio. 

A native  of  Alabama,  he  was  only  a child  when  he  came  with  his 
parents  to  Texas  in  1853  practically  his  entire  life  has  been 

passed  in  this  state.  He  is  a son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Eoley)  Woods, 
who  settled  in  Lavaca  county,  Texas,  in  1853,  which  county  for  many 
years  previous  to  their  arrival  had  been  the  home  of  several  of  Mrs. 
Woods’  brothers  and  her  father,  W.  G.  Lee  Eoley,  all  of  whom  were 
noted  characters  in  early  Texan  history.  W.  G.  Lee  Eoley  and  his  sons 
came  from  Alabama  to  the  Lone  Star  state  prior  to  the  revolution  of 
1836  and  different  members  of  the  family  attained  distinction  in  con- 
nection with  various  events  which  have  formed  important  chapters  in 
the  history  of  Texas.  One  son,  S.  T.  Eoley,  fought  at  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto.  Another  son.  Tucker  Eoley,  was  shot  at  the  time  of  Fannin’s 
defeat,  while  a third,  James  R.  Eoley,  was  killed  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  another  brother  was  killed  by  Indians  in  the  fight  at  Lvnnville. 
still  two  others,  JMason  B.  and  Stuart  Foley,  who  were  large  land  holders 
and  successful  business  men  of  Lavaca  county,  died  natural  deaths  in 
that  locality.  Several  of  the  Foley  family  were  in  the  famous  ‘Tun  away 
scrape” — an  occasion  when  a great  many  Texans  of  Lavaca  and  adjoin- 
ing counties  were  compelled  to  flee  because  of  the  threatened  raid  of 
^Mexican  soldiers.  W.  G.  Lee  FoHy,  the  father,  died  in  Lavaca  county 
at  the  extreme  old  age  of  ninety-six  years.  The  history  of  the  family 
if  written  in  detail  would  furnish  many  an  interesting  and  exciting  chap- 
ter, verifying  again  the  old  adage  that  “truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.” 
John  Woods,  Sr.,  father  of  our  subject,  remained  a resident  of  Lavaca 
county  from  1853  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1864,  while  his  wife 
passed  away  in  1875.  Much  of  the  landed  estate  which  was  owned  by 
the  father  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family. 

John  Woods  acquired  his  education  in  the  local  schools  and  at  a 
very  early  age  took  up  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Hailettsville,  Texas,  and  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Lavaca 
county,  the  duties  of  which  olfice  he  discharged  in  addition  to  a private 
]>ractice  of  considerable  extent  and  importance.  His  capability  and  fit- 
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ness  for  leadership  led  to  his  selection  for  the  lower  house  of  the  Texas 
legislature  in  i88i.  He  served  in  the  general  assembly  in  the  eighteenth 
session  and  was  a member  of  the  judiciary  committees  Nos.  i and  2.  He 
was  afterward  elected  to  the  state  senate  for  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth sessions  in  1883  and  1885  respectively  and  in  that  body  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  judiciary  and  finance  committees.  Much  im- 
portant legislation  was  enacted  in  those  sessions,  the  membership  of  the 
assembly  during  that  period  being  of  a specially  high  character.  Mr. 
Woods  gained  much  favorable  renown  for  his  efforts  in  curbing  extrava- 
gance in  public  expenditure  and  became  known  as  the  “watch  dog  of  the 
treasury.”  The  questions  which  came  up  for  settlement  received  his 
earnest  and  thoughtful  consideration  and  investigation  and  his  support 
was  the  outcome  of  honest  opinion  and  an  innate  loyalty  to  his  convic- 
tions. 

While  serving  in  the  legislature  and  through  the  following  years 
Mr.  Woods  had  built  up  an  extensive  business  in  Lavaca  county  in  land 
and  financial  interests,  loaning  money  and  otherwise  placing  investments 
'and  for  many  years  his  life’s  successful  work  has  been  as  a financier. 
He  acquired  peculiar  ability  and  insight  into  the  conditions  of  lending 
money  and  as  a judge  of  security  and  collateral  is  so  correct  in  nearly 
every  occasion  as  to  seem  almost  an  instinct.  This  skill  applies  not  only 
to  the  ordinary  financial  transactions  of  an  agricultural  and  stock  raising 
community,  in  which  he  gained  his  first  experience,  but  to  the  varied 
and . complicated  business  affairs  of  a cosmopolitan  city  like  San  An- 
tonio. He  has  the  ability  to  read  men  and  is  a most  accurate  judge  of 
financial  and  business  conditions,  so  that  his  investments  and  loans  have 
been  carefully  placed,  netting  him  a good  return.  • 

Mr.  Woods  was  married  in  1861  to  Miss  Mary  Rabb,  a native  of 
Fayette  county,  and  from  Hallettsville  they  removed  with  their  two  sons, 
W.  F.  and  W'.  G.  Lee  Woods,  to  Del  Rio  in  Val  Verde  county,  a strictly 
cattle  country,  in  1889.  There  the  father  and  sons  established  the  bank- 
ing firm  of  John  Woods  & Sons  and  were  extremely  successful  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business  interests  at  that  place  for  seven  years.  In  the 
summer  of  1896  they  removed  to  San  Antonio  and  the  success  of  their 
business  here  has  been  uniform  and  rapid.  They  secured  a constantlv 
increasing  clientage  until  July  i,  1904,  when  the  Woods  National  Bank 
was  organized  with  the  following  officers:  John  Woods,  president;  W. 

G.  Lee  Woods  and  T.  W.  House  of  Houston,  vice-presidents ; and  W.  F. 
Woods  cashier.  The  bank  is  located  in  the  Hicks  building  at  No.  407 
East  Houston  street  and  a general  banking  business  is  conducted.  The 
sons  possessing  excellent  ability,  foresight  and  keen  discrimination,  have 
been  important  factors  with  their  father  in  the  successful  conduct  of  this 
institution  and  are  recognized  as  leading  young  business  men.  Father 
and  sons  are  in  thorough  sympathy,  working  in  harmony  in  their  finan- 
cial interests  and  all  intent  on  making  the  Woods  National  Bank  one  of 
the  strong  and  creditable  financial  enterprises  of  San  Antonio — a posi- 
tion which  is  already  accorded  it. 

Mr.  Woods  is  one  of  the  men  of  progressive  spirit  who  recognize 
the  possibilities  of  San  Antonio  and  put  forth  every  effort  for  its  develop- 
ment. He  believes  in  liberal  municipal  policy,  is  opposed  to  misrule  in 
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municipal  affairs  and  has  given  tangible  support  to  many  movements  for 
the  general  good  through  active  co-operation.  He  possesses  a genial 
nature  and  kindly  temperament  and  his  liberality  toward  his  customers 
and  the  public  generally  have  won  him  not  only  success  in  business  but 
also  high  respect  and  warm  regard. 

Harry  Daingerfield  Barnitz^  M.  D.,  president  of  the  board'  of 
health  of  San  Antonio  and  a successful  practicing  physician,  was  born 
in  Cumberland,  Maryland,  in  1853,  his  parents  being  McPherson  and 
Augusta  D.  (Harrison)  Barnitz.  The  father  was  a native  of  York, 
Pennsylvania,  who  became  a civil  engineer  of  note  in  the  period  of  his 
active  life  and  for  many  years  was  a prominent  resident  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  Attracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  business  opportunities 
which  arose  in  consequence  thereof,  he  went  to  California  in  1849  by  way 
of  Cape  Horn  and  was  one  of  the  engineers  on  the  original  survey  of 
what  is  now  the  business  center  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Follow- 
ing his  return  to  the  east  he  became  a civil  engineer  in  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Washington 
in  1900  and  his  wife  passed  away  there  in  1905.  She  was  a native  of 
Virginia  and  her  father  was  a cousin  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  at 
one  time  president  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Barnitz  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  the  capital  and  his  literary 
education  was  largely  acquired  in  Georgetown  University,  which  he 
entered  in  1876.  He  also  pursued  his  professional  course  in  the  same 
school,  being  graduated  from  the  medical  department  in  the  spring  of 
1880.  Following  his  graduation  he  was  appointed  a surgeon  in  the 
regular  army  and  was  stationed  at  Fort  McKinnev,  Wyoming,  with  the 
Third  Cavalry  and  Ninth  Infantry  in  the  Department  of  the  Platte.  He. 
acted  as  army  surgeon  for  two  years  and  upon  being  ordered  back  to 
Washington  he  resigned.  In  1882  he  came  to  San  Antonio  to  see  the 
country  and  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  the  climatic  and  other  con- 
ditions here  that  he  resolved  to  make  the  city  his  future  home  and  has  been 
a permanent  resident  of  San  Antonio  to  the  present  time,  covering  a period 
of  almost  a quarter  of  a century.  Opening  an  office  for  the  practice  of 
medicine,  he  soon  won  a foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  medical  fra- 
ternity and  the  favorable  opinion  passed  upon  him  at  the  outset  of  his 
professional  career  here  has  in  no  degree  been  set  aside  or  modified 
as  the  years  have  gone  bv,  but  on  the  contrary  has  been  strengthened 
by  his  able  handling  of  the  intricate  and  involved  questions  which  con- 

Board  of  Health. 

tinually  confront  the  physician.  He  was  made  president  of  the  board 
of  health  of  San  Antonio  in  1901  and  in  June,  1905,  was  re-appointed 
to  this  position  for  the  third  term  by  Mayor  Callaghan.  The  local  press 
said  of  him,  “The  mayor,  reflecting  the  general  sentiment  of  the  citizens, 
and  recognizing  the  ability  and  good  judgment  of  Dr.  Barnitz,  re-ap- 
Dointed  lum  president  of  the  board  of  health.  His  first  term  as  president 
of  this  board  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  as  one  who  would  protect  the 
health  of  the  public  against  diseases  and  epidemics  and  needless  scares 
of  eokFinics,  and  he  is  recognized  by  the  medical  nrofession  and  people 
generally  as  the  proper  person  to  lead  in  all  things  pertaining  to  more 
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perfect  sanitation  and  the  general  health  safeguarding  of  the  city.  The 
results  of  his  efforts,  encouraged  and  endorsed  by  the  physicians  and 
citizens,  are  that  San  Antonio  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  sanitariums  and  resorts 
for  invalids  in  the  country.  The  city  is  clean,  pure  and  healthful  to  a 
remarkable  degree.*’  In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  Dr.  Barnitz 
has  made  a close,  earnest,  discriminating  study  of  the  question  of  pub- 
lic health  and  sanitation,  the  possibilities  of  the  city  and  its  needs.  While 
laboring  for  the  ideal  his  efforts  have  been  practical  and  the  results  ac- 
complished are  tangible  and  gratifying. 

Dr.  Barnitz  has  not  only  manifested  the  utmost  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic health,  but  as  a citizen  renders  valuable  aid  in  advancing  the  material 
welfare  and  upbuilding  of  San  Antonio  and  has  co-operated  in  many 
movements  for  the  general  good.  In  his  practice  he  was  for  three  years 
local  surgeon  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  for  one  year  for  the 
San  Antonio  & Aransas  Pass  Railroad.  In  addition  he  has  a very  ex- 
tensive private  practice,  numbering  among  his  patrons  many  of  the  best 
families  of  the  city.  He  belongs  to  the  County,  State  and  American 
medical  associations  and  anything  which  tends  to  bring  to  man  the  key 
to  that  complex  problem  which  we  call  life  elicits  his  earnest  attention  and 
consideration. 

Dr.  Barnitz  was  married  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Miss  Wilhelmina 
Magill,  of  a \drginia  family,  and  they  have  seven  living  children.  Their 
eldest  son,  however.  Dr.  McPherson  Barnitz,  who  studied  medicine  at 
(ieorgetown  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  was  graduated  at  Tulane 
bhiiversity  in  New  Orleans,  died  in  San  Antonio.  The  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are : Mrs.  Mary  Grayson  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Augusta  Armer, 
All’s.  Anna  Harn,  Harry  D.,  Rose  Hope,  Wilhelmina  and  Richard  B. 
Barnitz. 

E.  J.  Hart.  There  are  few  men  in  the  state  of  Texas  more  widely 
known  than  L.  J.  Hart  of  San  Antonio,  whose  name  is  synonymous  with 
efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of  his  residence.  His  efforts  toward 
advancing  the  material  interests  of  San  Antonio  are  so  widely  recognized 
that  they  can  be  considered  as  being  no  secondary  part  of  his  career  of 
signal  usefulness.  He  has  combined  the  practical  with  the  ideal  in  his 
labors  t('>  improve  the  city  and  his  efforts  have  been  of  direct  and  imme- 
diate serviceableness  in  bringing  about  a movement  for  the  betterment  of 
the  city  along  manv  lines  of  progress.  He  is  now  extensivelv  engaged 
in  real  estate  operations  and  is  a prominent  and  leading  member  of  the 
Business  Aden’s  Club,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  president. 

Air.  Hart  is  a native  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  was  reared  on  a farm 
and  educated  in  the  local  schools  and  in  St.  Joseph’s  College  at  Dubuque. 
Completing  his  collegiate  course,  he  lived  at  home  for  a year  or  two  and, 
then  went  to  Denver,  Colorado,  where  he  was  engaged  In  the  real  estate 
business.  He  operated  quite  extensivelv  and  successfullv  In  propeMy 
in  that  city  for  about  three  vears  and  in  1890  came  to  San  Antonio, 
where  he  has  since  made  his  home,  and  this  citv  and  the  surrounding 
district  have  been  the  scene  of  his  unusually  successful  real  estate  opera- 
tions. He  belongs  also  to  that  class  of  men  who.  while  .promoting  In- 
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dividual  interests  also  contribute  in  large  measure  to  the  general  pros- 
perity. 

Hr.  Hart  is  one  of  the  original  developers  of  Laurel  Heights,  a 
beautiful  residence  subdivision  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  modern  and  most  completely  improved  residence  sections 
of  San  Antonio  and  in  addition  to  his  efforts  in  this  locality  he  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  general  real  estate  business,  handling  both  city 
and  country  property  for  others,  while  he  is  himself  the  owner  of  val- 
ua1)le  real  estate  both  in  San  Antonio  and  outlying  districts,  particularly 
in  the  southern  part  of  Texas.  He  represents  the  United  States  Mort- 
gage & Trust  Company  in  San  Antonio.  His  enterprise,  ability  and  in- 
tense and  well  directed  labor  resulting  in  successful  accomplishment, 
have  been  , freely  recognized  by  citizens  of  San  Antonio  and  have  been 
called  into  requisition  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  city.  Mr.  Hart  served 
as  president  of  the  Eusiness  Men’s  Club  in  1901  and  1902  and  is  now 
chairman  of  the  real  estate  committee  of  that  organization,  which  is 
doing  so  much  for  public  progress  and  improvement.  He  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  general  advertising  movement  that  was  instituted  early  in 
1906  to  further  the  growth  of  San  Antonio  and  Southwestern  Texas,. 
generally  by  means  of  advertising.  In  this  movement  many  of  the  lead- 
ing and  representative  citizens  of  San  Antonio  are  participants  as  well 
as  prominent  residents  of  the  adjoining  counties  of  Southwestern  Texas. 
These  men  are  contributing  personally  to  the  fund  to  be  used  in  first-class 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising.  Wr.  Hart  largely  deserves  the 
credit  of  being  the  leading  spirit  of  this  movement,  to  which  he  con- 
tributes liberally  of  liis  time  and  money.  He  was  also  largely  instru- 

San  Antonio  Improvement  Districts. 

mental  in  co-operation  with  State  Senator  ^Marshall  Hicks  in  bringing 
about  tlie  legislation  under  which  im])rovement  districts  were  created 
in  the  city  of  San  Antonio.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  act  the  city  is 
divided  into  improvement  districts,  the  citizens  of  each  district  having 
the  ])rivilege  of  voting  a tax  for  the  purpose  of  making  street  improve- 
ment wnthin  their  own  district  and  at  their  owm  expense.  This  enables 
any  part  of  a city  to  obtain  paved  streets,  etc.,  without  putting  a general 
tax  on  the  entire  city.  The  scheme  has  resulted  in  a movement  toward 
establishing  in  San  Antonio  as  finely  improved  streets  in  the  better  resi- 
dence portions  as  can  be  found  in  any  city  in  the  country  ; particularly 
in  wdiat  is  known  as  the  Tobin  Hill  residence  district,  where  a vast  amount 
of  money  has  already  been  expended  for  macadamized  paving  and  the 
building  of  beautiful  permanent  streets. 

i\Ir.  Hart  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to  iMiss  Maud  Oliver  and 
they  have  tw’o  children.  In  social  circles  the  parents  are  well  known 
and  cordial  hospitality  is  extended  to  them  by  many  friends.  Mr.  H^’-^ 
has  never  been  a ])oiitician  in  the  sense  of  seeking  office,  but  has  alwav'^ 
taken  a public  spirited  interest  in  political  organization  for  the  purno^.'" 
of  securing  good  men  in  ])Ositions  of  public  trust.  Practical  politics  have 
thus  claimed  much  of  his  time  and  while  his  efiforts  have 
been  exceedingly  valuable  for  the  party  of  municipal  reform  his 
service  in  that  direction  must  necessarily  be  held  secondarv  to  those  of 
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much  greater  importance  as  implied  in  his  public  spirit,  progressiveness 
and  liberality.  Fie  is  a man  of  sound  judgment,  never  arriving  at  con- 
clusions with  undue  baste,  but  when  once  his  mind  is  made  up  as  to 
what  is  the  right  course  be  pursues  it  with  unfaltering  purpose.  He 
])ossesses  excellent  executive  and  business  ability  combined  with  a re- 
sistless energy  and  resolute  purpose  and  be  is  to-day  one  of  San  Antonio’s 
successful  business  men,  who  at  the  same  time  has  directed  bis  efforts  to 
the  benefit  of  the  city  in  many  instances. 

A New  Hotel. 

As  previously  mentioned,  San  Antonio’s  greatest  need  at  the  present 
time,  in  view  of  the  immense  proportions  of  the  tourist  business  and  its 
growth  every  year,  is  first-class  hotels.  At  this  writing  it  seems  that  the 
need  will  be  met  by  the  construction,  in  the  near  future,  of  at  least  one 
modern  and  large  hostelry.  The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr.  L.  J. 
Hart,  above  mentioned,  and  in  this  connection  the  following  extracts 
from  local  papers  of  recent  issue  will  describe  an  undertaking  of  more 
than  ordinary  significance  to  the  future  history  of  the  city. 

At  a meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  the  new  hotel  company  held 
yesterday  arrangements  were  made  for  taking  over  the  present  site  of  the  Alahncke 
Hotel  at  Houston  and  St.  Mary  Streets.  The  company  will  he  capitalized  at  $250,- 
000,  with  the  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  present  stockholders  that  the  cap- 
ital will  he  quickly  increased  to  $qoo,ooo  so  soon  as  the  additional  subscriptions 
to  the  stock  are  obtained. 

The  purchase  of  the  property  known  as  the  Winslow  lots  will  he  completed 
by  the  end  of  the  week.  This  makes  the  tract  consist  of  222  feet  frontage  on 
Houston  Street,  338  feet  on  St.  Mary  Street  and  168  feet  on  Travis  Street.  The 
consideration  is  $200,000.  This  transfer  will  he  made  directly  to  the  hotel  com- 
pany. 

This  movement  assures  the  construction  of  the  new  and  much  needed  hotel 
for  San  Antonio.  The  hotel  will  cost  $800,000,  will  he  of  modern  steel  construc- 
tion, containing  300  to  350  rooms,  and  will  he  by  far  the  best  hotel  in  the  State. 

1'he  work  of  several  public  spirited  citizens  has  accomplished  this  realization 
of  the  needs  of  the  city  only  after  several  months  of  effort.  The  conditions 
that  make  a new  hotel  an  imperative  necessity  have  become  more  and  more  ob- 
vious during  the  past  few  months,  and  the  very  future  of  the  city’s  development 
seemed  to  he  contingent  upon  the  construction  at  once  of  an  adequate  first-class 
hotel  building. 

The  organizers  and  promoters  of  the  hotel  have  made  all  their  arrangements 
for  financing  the  deal  to  the  figures  named.  They  are  exceedingly  conservative 
men,  and  their  work  has  been  quiet  and  along  conservative  business  lines.  The 
proposition  has  been  financed  upon  a showing  that  it  will  be  a dividend  producer 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  also  a mcrv^ement  for  a greater  San  Antonio  and  for 
more  rapid  development  of  the  possibilities  of  this  city  as  a commercial  and 
tourist  center. 

Plans  for  the  building  will  be  made  at  once  and  the  work  of  the  construction 
is  to  begin  within  a reasonable  time.  The  building  is  to  be  complete,  safe  and 
modern  in  every  respect.  In  will  furnish  the  sort  of  service  that  the  better  class 
of  travelers  and  tourists  expect,  while  in  all  respects  being  a commercial  hotel  and 
a business  enterprise  by  business  men. 

'I'he  promoters  of  this  hotel  enterprise  feel  that  they  have  done  well  in 
securing  the  site  and  the  necessary  subscriptions  to  assure  its  construction  at  a 
time  when  the  imper^itive  necessities  of  the  situation  demanded  some  earnest 
effort  on  the  part  of  San  Antonio  that  another  season  will  find  better  accommoda- 
tions for  persons  who  are  anxious  to  he  in  San  Antonio,  even  to  the  extent  of 
being  crowded  into  unbecoming  quarters  because  there  is  lack  of  accommodation 
for  all  who  want  to  stop  here.  L.  J.  Hart  has  been  prominent  in  the  organization 
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of  the  company.  He  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  accumulation  of-  stock 
subscriptions  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  proposition  so  far.  He  has  had  the 
support  of  several  wealthy  and  public-spirited  men.  It  is  not  given  out  who 
will  be  the  officers  of  the  company.  The  statement  is  made  that  several  of  the 
best  hotel  men  in  the  country  are  anxious  to  take  stock  in  the  enterprise  and 
become  manager  of  the  hotel. 


The  deed  transferring  nearly  one-half  of  a city  block  on  East  Houston  street, 
at  the  intersection  of  St.  IMary  street,  to  the  San  Antonio  Hotel  Company  was 
hied  yesterday  atternoon.  The  consideration  is  ^200,000.  The  property  is  sold 
by  Mrs.  E.  V.  Winslow.  The  description  of  the  property  is:  Lots  Eos.  i,  2,  3,  4, 

5,  6 and  7 in  city  block  17,  new  city  block  407.  The  property  faces  222  feet  on 
Houston  street,  338  feet  on  St.  IMary  street  and  168  feet  on  Travis  street. 

The  hotel  company  plans  the  erection  of  a modern  ten-story  hotel  on  this 
property  and  experts  to  begin  building  within  two  or  three  months. 

Speaking  ot  the  plans  of  the  company,  L.  J.  Hart,  president,  said  last  even- 
ing : “We  will  continue  to  get  stock  subscriptions  until  we  have  $400,000.  Bonds 

to  the  amount  of  $400,000  or  $500,000  will  then  be  issued.  This  will  give  an 
aggregate  of  $800,000  or  $goo,ooo  with  which  to  proceed  with  the  work. 

“After  considerable  thought  and  investigation,  the  stockholders  have  con- 
cluded that  the  larger  the  proposition  is,  the  safer  it  is.  We  will  build  the  very 
best  modern  commercial  and  tourists’  hotel  possible.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
stockholders  and  other  prominent  citizens,  a large  hotel  would  not  only  be  more 
remunerative  to  those  directly  interested,  but  would  be  a dividend  paying  proposi- 
tion for  the  entire  city  and  will  supply  the  greatest  need  of  the  community. 

“The  stock  of  the  company  is  Ring  put  on  the  market  as  a strictly  business 
proposition,  d he  company  has  acquired  a property  which  can  at  almost  any  time 
be  sold  for  $250,000.  On  that  part  of  it  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary  tor  the 
hotel  are  improvements  worth  $30,000.  The  profits  that  will  be  obtained  by  the 
disposal  of  this  property  will  go  to  the  company  and  not  its  representatives  who 
made  these  deals  long  before  the  company  was  formed.  No'  one  is  receiving  pay 
for  services  in  the  interest  of  the  company.  The  commercial  rents  of  such  a 
property,  independent  of  the  hotel  proposition,  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  inci- 
dental expenses,  taxes,  insurance,  interest  on  bonds  and  provide  dividends.  The 
guarantee  accompanying  such  a conservative  investment  will  make  it  easy  to  place 
the  bonds  of  the  concern.  Certainly  this  will  make  it  easier  than  if  the  only 
security  for  the  bonds  was  the  success  of  the  hotel.” 

John  J.  Stevens,  a leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party  of 
Texas,  who  in  public  office  has  discharged  his  duties  with  the  utmost 
capability  and  general  satisfaction  to  the  public,  is  now  serving  as  post- 
master of  San  Antonio.  He  is  connected  with  prominent  and  important 
business  interests  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  and  his  activity  in  various 
lines  has  been  a moving  force  in  public  progress,  in  commercial  and  po- 
litical lines.  He  was  born  in  San  Antonio,  April  2,  1852,  a son  of  John 
and  Elary  (McDermott)  Stevens.  The  father  was  born  in  County  Tip- 
perary, Ireland,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1847.  The  following 
year  he  came  to  Texas  as  a clerk  for  General  James  Longstreet  of  the 
United  States  army,  v/ho  made  his  headquarters  at  the  government  post 
at  San  Antonio.  Mr.  Stevens  lived  in  this  city  from  that  time  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  Elarch,  1900.  He  unfortunately  suffered  with 
an  affliction  of  the  eyes  which  practically  prevented  him  from  engaging 
in  the  active  affairs  of  life.  He  was  married  in  the  old  San  Fernando 
cathedral  in  San  Antonio  to  Miss  Mary  McDermott,  a native  of  County 
Sligo,  Ireland,  who  survives  her  husband  and  lives  in  this  city.  Her 
mother  was  of  the  Milmo  family  at  Sligo. 

John  J.  Stevens  acquired  his  education  in  St.  Mary’s  College,  but 
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when  he  reached  the  age  of  twelve  years  had  to  put  aside  his  text  books 
and  enter  the  l)usiness  world  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family.  E'or 
two  years  he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  and  when 
a youth  of  fourteen  was  made  cash  clerk  in  the  quartermaster’s  depart- 
ment under  Colonel  J.  G.  C.  Lee,  there  remaining  for  two  years.  On 
the  conclusion  of  that  service  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  clerk  to  James  P.  Newcomb,  then  secretary  of  state.  After  act- 
ing in  that  capacity  for  a year  he  resigned  to  become  private  secretary  to 
Governor  Edmund  J.  Davis,  the  only  Republican  governor  Texas  ever 
had.  He  served  in  that  position  until  Governor  Davis  completed  his 
term  of  office,  after  which  he  received  the  appointment  of  deputy  col- 
lector of  customs  at  Galveston,  where  he  lived  from  1874  until  1877. 

Mr.  Stevens  became  connected  with  railroad  service  through  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  chief  clerk  under  Colonel  H.  B.  Andrews,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  later  he  was  made 
cashier  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  this  city  and  acted  in  that  capacity 
for  eight  years.  In  the  course  of  his  service  in  that  position  he  handled 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  railroad  company  and  it  is  related  that  he  is 
the  only  man  of  whom  the  Southern  Pacific  never  required  a bond  or  an 
accounting  of  money. 

One  of  Mr.  Stevens’  active  interests  for  some  time  in  San  Antonio 
was  in  connection  with  the  well  known  resort  and  watering  place,  the 
Hot  W’ells,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  owners  and  the  manager,  but  he 
sold  out  his  interest  in  this  in  November,  1905.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
.San  Antonio  Brewing  Association  and  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  was 
for  years  the  vice  president  of  the  waterworks  company  of  San  Antonio, 
which  furnishes  the  city  with  one  of  its  greatest  benefits  and  attractions 
— a supply  of  pure  artesian  water.  He  is  also  a prominent  cattle  man  of 
.Southwestern  Texas,  being  one  of  the  owners  of  a fine  and  extensive 
ranch  lying  thirty  miles  south  of  San  Antonio  in  Wilson  and  Atascosa 
counties. 

In  February,  1906,  Mr.  Stevens  received  from  President  Roose- 
velt the  appointment  to  the  position  of  postmaster  of  San -Antonio  and 
is  giving  to  the  city  a public  spirited,  businesslike  administration,  having 
.systematized  the  affairs  of  the  office  and  conducted  its  interests  with 
the  same  keen  discrimination,  energy  and  foresight  that  have  character- 
ized his  private  business  affairs. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  married  in  San  Antonio  in  1879  Aliss  Bettie 
Thornton,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  T.  Thornton,  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Bennett  & Thornton,  who  established  the  first  bank  of  this  city. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  have  five  children;  Mary,  the  wife  of  Claude 
Springall ; Thornton,  who  wedded  Miss  May  Douglass,  of  Lafayette, 
Indiana;  John  J.,  who  married  Miss  Katharine  Douglass,  of  Lafayette; 
Bettie  and  Eleanor,  at  home.  Mr.  Stevens  has  a social,  genial  nature, 
which  makes  him  heartily  welcome  in  the  homes  of  many  friends.  He 
has  figured  prominently  in  local  politics  and  is  an  influential  member  of 
the  Republican  party.  The  success  of  his  life  is  due  to  no  inherited  for- 
tune or  to  any  happy  succession  of  advantageous  circumstances,  but  to 
his  own  sturdy  will,  steady  application,  tireless  industry  and  sterling  in- 
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tegrity.  These  qualities  combined  with  an  agreeable  presence  and  ex- 
cellent conversational  powers  give  the  secret  of  his  personal  popularity. 

Homer  Eads,  who  on  February  5,  1907,  was  promoted  from  as- 
sistant general  freight  agent  and  general  live-stock  agent  for  the  Inter- 
national and  Great  X"orthern  Railroad  Company  at  San  Antonio  to  the 
office  of  superintendent,  San  x\ntonio  division,  was  born  in  Sumter  coun- 
ty, Alabama,  the  son  of  Thomas  Kemp  Eads,  also  a native  of  Alabama, 
who  came  with  his  family  to  Texas  in  i860,  locating  first  at  Port  Sulli- 
van on  the  Brazos  river  in  Milam  county,  whence  he  afterward  removed 
to  Caldwell  in  Burleson  county.  He  was  a teacher  by  profession  and 
was  closely  associated  with  the  educational  progress  of  the  state.  He  died 
in  Bryan,  Texas,  in  the  '70s. 

IMr.  Eads  is  so  well  known  in  San  xAntonio  in  connection  with  the 
public  enterprises  that  he  has  promoted,  that  he  needs  no  introduction 
to  the  readers  of  this  volume.  He  is  a noted  factor  in  public  life  and 
especially  in  the  establishment  of  many  important  movements  and  enter- 
prises which  have  direct  bearing  upon  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
state.  San  Antonio  and  Southwest  Texas  have  profited  largely  by  his 
efforts  and  therefore  his  history  has  become  an  integral  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  this  section.  He  began  his  railroad  career  when  a very  young 
bov  in  1872  as  a messenger  at  Hearne,  Texas,  in  the  office  of  H.  M. 
Hoxie,  the  well  known  railroad  man,  who  for  many  years  had  charge 
of  the  Gould  railroad  interests  in  the  southwest.  Hearne  was  at  that 
time  the  southern  terminus  of  the  International  and  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  which  was  being  built  southwest  ward  through  Texas  to  the 
^Mexican  border.  Ydien  eight  years  of  age  IMr.  Eads  had  lost  his  father 
and  was  forced  soon  afterward  to  provide  for  his  own  support.  His 
people  removed  to  Hearne  at  the  time  the  railroad  was  completed  there, 
and  he  secured  a situation  in  IMr.  Hoxie’s  office,  acting  first  as  messenger 
but  soon  became  a telegraph  operator.  Later  he  was  appointed  station 
agent,  being  sent  to  Riverside,  and  from  that  place  he  was  transferred 
to  Palestine,  being  promoted  to  the  dispatcher’s  office.  When  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  had  been  pushed  southward  from  Hearne,  Air.  Eads 
was  appointed  operator  and  ticket  agent  at  Rockdale,  where  he  remained 
for  a number  of  years,  later  becoming  freight  agent,  so  that  the  duties 
of  that  position  were  added  to  his  other  work  at  Rockdale.  In  1888  he 
received  another  promotion,  being  transferred  to  San  xAntonio  in  that 
year  as  commission  agent.  He  has  since  made  his  home  in  San  Antonio, 
with  the  exception  of  a comparatively  short  period  when  he  occupied 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  car  service  at  Palestine.  Eollowing  that 
position  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  and  general 
live-stock  agent  for  the  International  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  with 
offices  and  headquarters  at  San  Antonio.  He  was  thus  brought  very 
closely  in  touch  with  the  great  live-stock  interests  of  Southwestern 
Texas  and  a number  of  prominent  stockmen  of  the  state,  so  that  Mr. 
Eads  has  done  more  for  the  live-stock  interests  of  this  section  of  the 
countrv  than  any  other  one  man.  He  has  certainly  exerted  every  effort 
at  all  times  to  bring  about  favorable  conditions  in  the  transportation  of 
live-stock  and  it  is  probable  that  his  road  under  his  direction  as  live-stock 
agent  has  originated  more  live-stock  shipments  than  any  other  road  in 
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Texas.  He  was  instrumental  in  having  two  conventions  of  the  Texas 
Cattle  Growers’  Association  held  in  San  Antonio. 

As  superintendent  of  the  San  Antonio  division,  I.  & G.  N.  R.  R., 
Mr.  Eads  has  charge  of  the  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  of  track 
from  I’alestine  to  Laredo.  This  is  the  most  important  division  of  the 
“Texas  Railroad,”  and  Mr.  Eads’  position  makes  him  a powerful  factor 
in  the  affairs  of  Southwest  Texas. 

Mr.  Eads  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  is  one  of  the  officers  and 
promoters  of  the  San  Antonio  Fair  Association,  which  holds  the  annual 
international  fair  at  San  Antonio,  vrhich  has  been  of  great  benefit  in  ad- 
vertising this  city  and  surrounding  country  and  bringing  large  num- 
bers of  visitors  here  each  fall.  For  some  time  Mr.  Eads  had  charge 
of  the  Mexican  features  of  the  fair.  He  was  offered  the  presidency  of 
the  association  but  had  to  decline  the  honor  on  account  of  the  press  of 
liis  business  interests.  In  June,  1905,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
wliich  made  the  trip  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  extended  an  invitation 
to  President  Diaz  of  the  Mexican  republic  to  participate  in  the  fair  and 
make  an  exhibit.  Mr.  Eads  has  also  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  Carnival  Association,  the  Casino  Association  and  other  associations 
of  public  benefit,  the  value  of  which  are  acknowledged.  He  was  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Spring  Carnival  Association  in  1906.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  project  for  the  development  of  the  hot 
sulphur  \vells  south  of  the  city  as  a resort  and  sanitarium,  now  attract- 
ing national  attention. 

For  the  past  eight  years  Mr.  Eads  has  been  a member  of  and  is  now 
])resident  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Southwest  Insane  Asylum,  a 
notable  state  institution  located  five  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city  on 
San  Juan  road.  Mr.  Eads  has  spent  a great  deal  of  time  and  has  taken 
a great  interest  in  bringing  it  up  to  its  present  high  state  of  efficiency 
and  usefulness — a splendid  public  philanthropy  and  model  institution 
of  its  kind.  Prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  he  has  attained  the  Knight 
Templar  degree  and  he  is  also  identified  with  numerous  other  societies 
and  organizations. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a citizen  outside  of  public  office  who  has 
labored  so  persistently,  earnestly  and  effectively  for  general  progress 
and  development  in  this  portion  of  the  state  as  has  Mr.  Eads,  and  no 
movement  for  the  general  good  fails  to  receive  his  endorsement,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  his  hearty  co-operation.  Early  in  1906  he  was 
appointed  a member  of  the  executive  committee  in  charge  of  the  chapel 
and  library  building  presented  to  the  military  post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston 
at  San  Antonio  by  the  residents  of  this  city.  He  took  a very  active  part 
in  awakening  an  interest  among  the  citizens,  and  in  raising  the  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  necessary  for  carrying  on  this  worthy  enterprise.  Pie 
is  always  called  upon  to  help  entertain  distinguished  visitors  to  the  city 
and  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  several  of  them  here  as  well  as  se- 
curing important  gatherings  and  conventions  in  San  Antonio.  He  has 
watched  verv  closely  and  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  San  Antonio  and  Southwestern  Texas,  and  is  generally  appre- 
ciated as  a most  useful  and  public-spirited  citizen.  He  is  watchful  of 
opportunities  and  has  the  ability  to  look  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the 
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moment  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  He  not  only  labors  for  the 
present  but  for  general  benefit  in  years  to  come  and  his  work  has  been 
practical  and  effective,  for,  while  working  toward  the  ideal,  he  has 
utilized  the  means  at  hand  and  does  all  for  present  as  well  as  future 
good. 

The  Alilitary  Post  and  Headquarters. 

The  importance  of  the  military  establishment  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  San  Antonio  has  been  previously  referred  to.  It  is  said  that  through 
this  channel  almost'  a million  dollars  annually  is  distributed  in  the  city 
of  San  Antonio.  Obviously,  on  this  account,  the  military  establishment 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  from  the  financial  standpoint,  not  to 
speak  of  its  influence  on  the  social  side  of  life  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Fort  Sam  Houston  (given  this  name  about  ten  years  ago)  is  already 
one  of  the  largest  posts  in  the  country,  and  the  contemplated  increase 
of  its  size  to  a brigade  post  will  give  it  an  enviable  distinction  in  military 
affairs  and  make  it  still  more  a matter  of  pride  and  value  to  the  city.  The 
grounds  of  the  post,  including  the  target  range,  cover  about  six  hundred 
acres,  and  there  are  quarters  for  eighteen  companies,  seventy-five  sets 
of  officers’  quarters,  commissary  and  quartermasters’  depots,  and  a large 
corral  for  horses.  As  the  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  Texas,  all 
the  eleven  garrison  posts  are  supplied  from  the  depot  at  this  point. 

“There  are  but  few  of  our  great  military  men  that  have  not  been 
stationed  at  San  Antonio,”  said  Chaplain  Dickson  (26th  Infantry)  in  a 
recent  article.  “As  low-ranking  lieutenants  they  rode  through  this 
country  with  the  old  government  pack  trains  long  before  the  advent  of 
the  railroads.  Weary  marches  through  miles  upon  miles  of  sage  brush 
and  chapparal  no  doubt  caused  Sheridan  to  make  the  remark  that  ‘if  he 
owned  hell  and  Texas  he  would  rent  out  Texas  and  live  in  hell.’  But 
times  have  changed.  Industry  has  struck  the  soil  of  Southwest  Texas, 
and  now  train  after  train  loaded  with  choicest  products  steam  north  to 
supply  the  markets  of  the  world. 

“Generals  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  did  their  tour 
of  duty  in  San  Antonio.  Here  Lee  resigned  his  commission  and  cast  his 
lot  with  the  Confederacy.  Captain  William  M.  Edgar  of  this  city  mailed 
the  letter.  Grant  was  here  prior  to  ’61,  and  his  son.  General  Frederick 
Dent  Grant,  recently  commanded  the  Department  of  Texas.  General 
Zack  Taylor  was  stationed  here;  also  Twiggs,  Hood,  Sheridan,  Shafter, 
Lawton,  Carbon,  Stanley,  Scofield,  and  others  of  national  reputation. 
General  McCaskey,  the  present  department  commander,  served  several 
years  in  Southwest  Texas  in  the  early  days,  and  Colonel  George  Le  Roy 
Brown,  the  present  post  commander,  was  stationed  here  from  1872  to 
1876.  (General  McCaskey  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Da- 
kotas in  1907.) 

“An  element  that  has  had  its  effect  in  developing  the  mutual  in- 
terests of  the  post  and  the  city  is  the  cordial  relations  that  exist  between 
the  military  and  the  civilians.  The  citizens  of  San  Antonio  appreciate 
the  post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston  and  are  always  ready  to  make  the  stay  of 
the  officers  and  men  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

“San  Antonio  has  been  termed  the  ‘mother-in-law  of  the  army.’ 
Former  Texas  girls  grace  many  of  the  homes  even  in  the  remote  stations 
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cf  our  country.  They  have  shared  with  the  officers  the  hardships  of 
army  life.  The  ])roverhial  hospitality  of  this  historic  and  heautiful  city 
has  been  passed  from  lip  to  lip,  and  with  many  old  San  Antonio  is  the 
most  delightful  station  in  the  army.” 

The  history  of  San  Antonio  as  a military  point  coincides  in  many 
ways  with  the  history  of  the  city,  for  military  operations  have  been  con- 
ducted with  this  as  a center  ever  since  the  founding  of  the  presidio  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Almost  immediately  after  annexation,  San  An- 
tonio was  made  the  recruiting  point  and  point  of  departure  for  one  di- 
vision of  the  army  of  invasion  against  Mexico.  Soldiers  were  quartered 
in  the  city  from  that  time.  The  quartermaster’s  depot  was  located  in  the 
Alamo  for  a period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  except  during  the  Civil  war. 
While  General  Worth  commanded  the  department  (until  his  death  in 
1849)  the  headquarters  were  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Plaza. 

The  grounds  for  the  arsenal  on  South  Flores  street  were  set  aside 

in  1859,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  war  that  this  part  of  the  establish- 

ment was  transferred  from  its  old  location  on  Houston  and  Soledad 
streets. 

From  1869  until  1875  the  military  headquarters  were  located  at 
Austin,  but  in  the  latter  year  were  returned  to  San  Antonio,  where  they 
have  remained  ever  since.  The  Maverick  Hotel,  now  one  of  the  popular 
public  houses  of  the  city,  on  the  south  side  of  Houston  street,  opposite 
Jefferson,  was  built  originally  for  the  military  headquarters,  and  so  used 
for  a number  of  years. 

The  post  garrison  has  been  a permanent  institution  of  the  city  al- 
most continuously  since  the  war.  The  troops  were  withdrawn  to  Austin 

in  1873,  but  came  back  when  the  department  was  moved  here.  \Hrious 

sites  had  at  various  times  been  offered  for  the  construction  of  post  quar- 
ters, but  none  was  accepted  until  early  in  the  seventies,  when  Government 
Hill  was  chosen  for  that  purpose  and  was  thus  given  a name  which  means 
much  in  San  Antonio.  Construction  work  on  the  first  buildings  at  this 
site  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1877,  and  through  repairs,  improve- 
ments and  extensions  the  government  has  almost  yearly  laid  out  a great 
sum  of  money  toward  making  Fort  Sam  Houston  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country. 

One  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  military  establishment 
at  San  Antonio  will  be  what  is  known  as  the  Leon  Springs  Reservation, 
an  extensive  maneuver  ground  and  target  range  now  being  planned  at 
Leon  Springs.  The  general  scheme  so  far  as  developed  at  this  writing 
is  given  as  follows : 

The  general  topographical  scheme  of  the  Leon  Springs  ranges  are 
two  main  valleys  running  northwest  and  northeast,  meeting  in  a triple 
divide  draining  into  the  Cibolo  on  the  north,  the  Leon  on  the  west  and 
the  Salado  on  the  south.  This  would  put  the  base  of  supplies  in  the  east. 
The  principal  valleys  include  a water  supply  extending  from  the  north- 
east to  the  northwest  connecting  the  main  tract.  The  principal  camps 
would  be  in  these  valleys. 

The  target  range  will  be  located  on  the  south,  the  men  firing  north- 
ward, the  infantry  range  on  the  west  and  artillery  range  on  the  east. 
This  would  give  a limit  of  safety  of  two  to  four  miles  for  the  infantry 
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range  and  six  to  seven  miles  for  the  artillery  practice.  This  will  make  both 
ranges  perfectly  safe  in  respect  to  adjoining  lands.  Some  development 
may  be  necessary  along  the  southern  portion  to  adapt  the  ground  to  the 
highest  results  in  target  firing. 

The  artillery  camp  will  be  so  located  in  order  that  the  batteries  may 
proceed  to  their  daily  practice  without  long  marches.  The  camp  grounds 
for  the  soldiers  on  target  practice  duty  will  likely  be  so  located  as  to  be 
independent  of  the  main  water  supply. 

According  to  the  plans  spoken  of,  the  tract  will  also  be  arranged  to 
accommodate  two  opposing  divisions,  one  operating  northeast  to  south- 
west, another  division  operating  from  northwest  to  the  southeast.  These 
divisions  will  each  likely  consist  of  two  or  more  brigades,  each  brigade 
having  two  or  three  regiments. 

The  Spanish-American  War. 

The  part  of  Texas  in  the  S])anish- American  war  is  notable  chiefly 
because  San  Antonio  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  famous  regiment  of 
“Rough  Riders.’  iMost  of -the  Texans  who  saw  actual  service  during 
the  brief  period  of  the  war  were  those  who  enlisted  in  this  regiment. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  in  1898,  Congress 
authorized  the  raising-  of  three  cavalry  regiments  from  among  the 
rough  riders  and  riflemen  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Great  Plains.  The 
command  popularly  known  as  the  “Rough  Riders” — the  First  United 
States  Volunteer  Cavalry — was  recruited  principally  from  these  western 
states,  and  the  mustering  places  for  the  regiment  were  appointed  in 
New  ^Mexico,  Arizona,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  Before  the 
detailed  work  of  organization  was  begun.  Dr.  Leonard  Wood  was  com- 
missioned colonel,  and  Theodore*  Roosevelt,  then  assistant  secretary  of 
war,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment. 

Within  a day  or  two  after  it  was  announced  that  such  a unique  com- 
mand was  to  be  organized,  the  commanding  officers  were  deluged  with 
applications  from  every  part  of  the  country.  While  the  only  organized 
bodies  they  were  at  liberty  to  accept  were  those  from  the  four  terri- 
tories, the  raising  of  the  orginal  allotment  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
to  one  thousand  men  allowed  them  to  enroll  the  names  of  individual 
applicants  from  various  other  sources — from  universities,  aristocratic 
social  clubs  and  from  men  in  whose  veins  flowed  some  of  the  most 
ancient  blood  in  America. 

The  regiment  gathered  and  was  organized  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
The  bulk  of  the  regiment  was  made  up  of  men  who  came  from  the  four 
Territories.  “They  were  a splendid  set  of  men,  these  southwesterners,” 
wrote  Colonel  Roosevelt,  “tall  and  sinewy,  with  resolute,  weather-beaten 
faces,  and  eyes  that  looked  a man  straight  in  the  face  without  flinching. 
Thev  included  in  their  ranks  men  of  every  occupation ; but  the  three 
tvpes  were  those  of  the  cov/boy,  the  hunter  and  the  mining  prospector — • 
the  man  who  wandered  hither  and  thither,  killing  game  for  a living,  and 
spending  his  life  in  the  quest  for  metal  wealth.  In  all  the  world  there 
could  be  no  better  material  for  soldiers  than  that  afforded  bv  these  prim 
hunters  of  the  mountains,  these  wild  rough  riders  of  the  plains.  , Thev 
were  accustomed  to  handling  wild  and  savage  horses ; they  were  accus- 
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tomed  to  following  the  chase  with  the  ritie,  both  for  sport  and  as  a means 
of  livelihood.  Varied  though  their  occupations  had  been,  almost  all  had, 
at  one  time  or  another,  herded  cattle  and  hunted  big  game.  They  were 
hardened  to  life  in  the  open,  and  to  shifting  for  themselves  under  ad- 
verse circumstances.  They  were  used,  for  all  their  lawless  freedom,  to 
the  rough  discipline  of  the  round-up  and  the  mining  company.  Some 
of  them  came  from  the  small  frontier  towns ; but  most  were  from  the 
wilderness,  having  left  their  lonely  hunters’  cabins  and  shifting  cow- 
camps  to  seek  new  and  more  stirring  adventures  beyond  the  sea. 

"They  had  their  natural  leaders — the  men  who  had  shown  they 
could  master  other  men,  and  could  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the 
eager,  driving  life  of  the  new  settlements. 

"The  captains  and  lieutenants  were  sometimes  men  who  had  cam- 
paigned in  the  regular  army  against  Apache,  Ute  and  Cheyenne,  and 
who,  on  completing  their  service,  had  shown  their  energy  by  settling  in 
the  new  communities  and  growing  up  to  be  men  of  mark.  In  other  cases 
they  were  sheriffs,  marshals,  deputy  sheriffs  and  deputy  marshals — men 
who  had  fought  Indians,  and  still  more  often  had  fought  relentless  war 
upon  the  bands  of  white  desperadoes.  ^ * All — easterners  and 

westerners,  northerners  and  southerners,  officers  and  men,  cowboys  and 
college  graduates,  wherever  they  came  from,  and  whatever  their  social 
position — possessed  in  common  the  traits  of  hardihood  and  a thirst  for 
adventure.  They  were  to  a man  born  adventurers,  in  the  old  sense  of 
the  word. 

"We  drew  a great  many  recruits  from  Texas;  and  from  nowhere 
did  we  get  a higher  average,  for  many  of  them  had  served  in  that 
famous  body  of  frontier  fighters,  the  Texas  Rangers.  Of  course,  these 
rangers  needed  no  teaching.  They  were  already  trained  to  obey  and 
to  take  responsibility.  They  were  splendid  shots,  horsemen  and  trailers. 
They  were  accustomed  to  living  in  the  open,  to  enduring  great  fatigue 
and  hardship,  and  to  encountering  all  kinds  of  danger. 

“The  men  worked  hard  and  faithfully.  As  a rule,  in  spite  of  the 
number  of  rough  characters  among  them,  they  behaved  very  well.  One 
night  a few  of  them  went  on  a spree,  and  proceeded  ‘to  paint  San 
Antonio  red.’  One  was  captured  by  the  city  authorities,  and  we  had 
to  leave  him  behind  us  in  jail.  The  others  we  dealt  with  ourselves,  in 
a wav  that  prevented  a repetition  of  the  occurrence.” 

The  muster-out  roll,  as  published  in  Roosevelt’s  book,  names  the 
following  members  of  the  Rough  Riders  whose  address  was  given  as 
San  Antonio  or  vicinity : 

Field.  Staff  and  Band:  Maxwell  Keyes,  ist  Lt.  and  Adjt. ; Clay  Platt,  Of. 

Trumpeter. 

Troop  A:  William  Cranfnrd,  Corp. ; John  D.  Honeyman,  Corp. ; Adolph 

Rapp,  trooper. . 

Troop  B:  Troopers,  Wade  Q.Eads,  John  S.  Hammer,  Frank  S.  Roberts,  Race 

H.  Smith,  George  E.  Truman.  Hammer  was  slightly  wounded  by  shell,  July  i,  i8o8, 
before  Santiago  de  Cnba.  Smith  was  shot  in  stomach,  breast  and  arms  by 
shrapnel,  July  2,  i8g8,  before  Santiago,  and  died  of  wounds. 

Troop  C:  Troopers,  Thomas  A.  Anderson,  John  L.  Dewees. 

Troop  D:  Troopers,  Solomon  ]\I.  Cunningham.  Gerald  Carlow  (from 

Boerne),  John  S.  Howard  (Boerne),  Frederick  W.  Wolff. 
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Troop  E:  Troopers,  William  ]\I.  Beard,  James  Con\\*ay,  John  G.  Grigg, 

David  A.  Hadden,  Charles  E.  Johnston,  Homer  ]\L  Ramsey  (from  Pearsall). 

Troop  E:  J.  Kirk  iMcKurdy,  trumpeter;  Troopers,  Edgar  S.  Adams,  John 

Boschen,  Erank  J.  Clark,  Benjamin  H.  Colbert,  E.  Guy  LeStourgeon,  Nolan  Z. 
Lavelle,  E.  Allen  McCurdy,  Adolph  Rebentisch  (wounded  June  24,  1898),  Samuel 
M.  Weller,  John  G.  Winter  (wounded  July  i,  1898),  Otto  R.  Winter,  Adolph  S. 
Wertheim ; John  A.  iMcIlhenny,  corporal,  Tscharged  to  accept  commission. 

Troop  G:  Troopers,  Joseph  H.  Beck,  Louis  B.  Bishop,  Edwin  M.  Brown, 

Elijah  Pennington,  Benjamin  Slaughter. 

Troop  H:  Trooper,  William  J.  Moneckton. 

Troop  K;  Troopers,  Whlliam  F.  James,  Lewis  iMaverick,  Colton  Reed. 

Troop  L:  Frank  P.  Hayes,  2d  Lieut. 

Altogether  forty-six  men  were  from  San  Antonio  and  vicinity,  while 
perhaps  half  as  many  more  came  from  other  Texas  towns. 

CJn  Sunday,  May  29,  the  regiment  broke  camp  and  proceeded  by 
rail  to  Tampa,  Pda.,  the  trip  consuming  four  days.  On  the  morning  of 
June  14  the  troops  proceeded,  on  board  the  transport  Yucatan,  for  Cuba. 
For  six  days  the  thirty  or  more  transports  which  had  left  Tampa  steamed 
steadily  southwestward,  under  the  escort  of  battleships,  cruisers  and 
torpedo  boats.  On  the  morning  of  June  22  the  troops  began  disembark- 
ing at  Daicpiiri,  a small  port  near  Santiago  de  Cuba,  after  this  and  other 
nearby  points  had  been  shelled  to  dislodge  any  Spaniards  who  might 
be  lurking  in  the  vicinity. 

Before  leaving  Tampa  the  Rough  Riders  had  been  brigaded  with 
the  P^irst  (white)  and  Tenth  (colored)  Regular  Cavalry  under  Brigadier- 
General  S.  B.  M.  Young,  as  the  Second  B'rigade,  which,  with  the  First 
Brigade,  formed  a cavalry  division  placed  in  command  of  iMajor-General 
Joseph  Wheeler.  The  afternoon  following  their  landing  they  were  or- 
dered forward  through  the  narrow,  hilly  jungle  trail,  arriving  after  night- 
fall at  Siboney. 

Before  the  tired  soldiers  (men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  traveling 
on  horseback  all  their  lives,  for  the  most  part,  but  now  compelled  to  pro- 
ceed on  foot)  could  recuperate,  the  order  to  proceed  against  the  Spanish 
position  was  given,  and  the  first  actual  fighting  was  on.  This  was  on 
June  24.  During  the  advance  against  the  Spanish  outposts  Henry  J. 
Haefner,  of  Troop  G,  fell,  mortally  wounded.  This  was  the  first  casualty 
in  action.  Haefner  enlisted  from  Gallup,  Flew  Mexico.  He*  fell  without 
uttering  a sound,  and  two  of  his  companions  dragged  him  behind  a tree. 
Here  he  propped  himself  up  and  asked  for  his  canteen  and  his  rifie, 
which  Colonel  Roosevelt  handed  to  him.  He  then  began  loading  and 
firing,  which  he  continued  until  the  line  moved  forward.  After  the  fight 
he  was  found  dead. 

After  driving  the  enemv  from  their  position  at  the  American  right 
a temporary  lull  followed.  Fighting  between  the  Spanish  outsposts  and 
the  American  line  was  soon  resumed,  however.  A perfect  hail  of  bullets 
swept  over  the  advancing  line,  but  most  of  them  went  high.  After  a quick 
charge  the  enemy  abandoned  their  main  position  in  the  skirmish  line. 
The  loss  to  the  Rough  Riders  was  eight  men  killed  and  thirty-four 
wounded  ; the  First  Cavalry  lost  seven  men  killed  and  eight  wounded  ; 
the  Tenth  Cavalry  lost  one  man  killed  and  ten  wounded.  The  Spaniards 
were  under  General  Rubin.  This  fight,  the  first  on  Cuban  soil,  is  officially 
known  as  the  Battle  of  Las  Guasimas. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  June  25  the  regiment  moved  forward  about  two 
miles  and  cam]:)ed  for  several  days.  In  the  meantime  General  Young- 
was  stricken  with  the  fever.  Colonel  Wood  then  took  command  of  the 
brigade,  leaving  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roosevelt  in  command  of  the  reg’ 
ment.  On  June  30  orders  were  received  to  he  prepared  to  march  against 
Santiago.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  that  the  regiment 
took  its  position  in  the  marching  army,  and  eight  o’clock  that  night  when 
they  halted  on  El  Paso  hill.  Word  went  forth  that  the  main  fighting 
was  to  be  done  by  Lawton’s  infantry,  which  was  to  take  El  Caney,  several 
miles  to  the  right,  while  the  Rough  Riders  were  simply  to  make  a 
diversion  with  the  artillery. 

About  six  o’clock  the  next  morning,  July  i,  the  fighting  began  at  El 
Caney.  As  tiiroughout  the  entire  campaign,  the  enemy  used  smokeless 
])Owder,  wliich  rendered  the  detection  of  their  location  well-nigh  impos- 
sible. Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  artillery  engagement,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  was  ordered  to  march  his  command  to  the  right  and  connect 
with  Lawton — an  order  impossible  to  obey.  A captive  balloon  was  in 
the  air  at  the  time.  As  the  men  started  to  cross  a ford,  the  balloon,  to 
the  horror  of  everybody,  began  to  settle  at  the  exact  front  of  fording. 
It  was  a special  target  for  the  enemy’s  hre,  but  the  regiment  crossed 
before  it  reached  the  ground.  There  it  partly  collapsed  and  remained, 
causing  severe  loss  of  life,  as  it  indicated  the  exact  point  at  which  other 
troops  were  crossing. 

The  heat  was  intense,  and  many  of  the  men  began  to  show  signs  of 
exhaustion  early  in  the  day.  The  Mauser  bullets  drove  in  sheets  through 
the  trees  and  jungle  grass.  The  bulk  of  the  Spanish  fire  appeared  to  be 
jmactically  unaimed,  but  the  enemy  swept  the  entire  field  of  battle. 
Though  the  troopers  were  scattered  out  far  apart,  taking  advantage  of 
every  scrap  of  cover,  man  after  man  fell  dead  or  wounded.  Soon  the 
order  came  to  move  forward  and  support  the  regulars  in  the  assault  on 
the  hills  in  front.  WGving  his  hat  aloft.  Colonel  Roosevelt  shouted  the 
command  to  charge  the  hill  on  the  right  front.  At  about  the  same 
moment  the  other  officers  gave  similar  orders,  and  the  exciting  rush  up 
“Kettle  hill”  began.  The  first  guidons,  planted  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  according  to  Roosevelt's  account,  were  those  of  Troops  G,  E and  F 
of  his  regiment,  under  tlieir  captains,  Llewellyn,  Luna  and  Muller. 

No  sooner  were  the  Americans  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  than  the 
Spaniards,  from  their  strong  intrenchments  on  the  hills  in  front,  opened 
a heavy  fire,  with  rifles  and  artillery.  Our  troops  then  began  volley 
firing  against  the  San  Juan  blockhouse  and  the  surrounding  trenches. 
As  the  regulars  advanced  in  their  final  assault  and  the  enemy  began 
running  from  the  rifle  pits,  the  Rough  Riders  were  ordered  to  cease 
firing  and  charge  the  next  line  of  trenches,  on  the  hills  in  front,  from 
which  they  had  been  undergoing  severe  punishment.  Thinking  that  his 
men  naturally  would  follow,  Colonel  Roosevelt  jumped -over  the  wire 
fence  in  front  and  started  rapidly  up  the  hill.  But  the  troopers  were  so 
excited  that  they  did  not  hear  or  heed  him.  After  leading  on  about  a 
hundred  yards  with  but  five  men,  he  returned  and  chided  his  men  for 
having  failed  to  follow  him. 
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“We  did  not  hear  you,  Colonel,*’  cried  some  of  the  men.  “We  didn't 
i^ee  you  go.  Lead  on,  now ; we’ll  sure  follow  you.” 

The  other  regiments  joined  the  Rough  Riders  in  the  historic  charge 
which  followed.  But  long  before  they  could  reach  the  Spaniards  tne 
latter  ran,  excepting  a few  who  either  surrendered  or  were  shot  down. 
W hen  the  attacking  force  reached  the  trenches  they  found  them  tilled 
with  dead  bodies.  There  were  few  wounded.  Most  of  the  fallen  had 
bullet  holes  in  their  heads,  which  told  of  the  accurate  aim  of  the  Ameri- 
can sharpshooters. 

“Tliere  was  great  confusion  at  this  time,”  writes  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
“the  different  regiments  being  completely  intermingled — white  regulars, 
colored  regulars  and  Rough  Riders.  W e were  still  under  a 

heavy  fire  and  I got  together  a mixed  lot  of  men  and  pushed  on  from 
the  trenches  and  ranch  houses  which  we  had  just  taken,  driving  the 
Spaniards  through  a line  of  palm  trees,  and  over  the  crest  of  a chain  of 
hills.  When  we  reached  these  crests  we  found  ourselves  overlooking 
Santiago.” 

Here  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  ordered  to  advance  no  further,  but  to 
hold  the  hill  at  all  hazards.  With  his  own  command  were  all  the  frag- 
ments of  the  other  five  cavalry  regiments  at  the  extreme  right.  The 
Spaniards  had  fallen  back  upon  their  supports,  and  our  troops  were  still 
under  a very  heavy  fire  from  rifles  and  artillery.  Our  artillery  made  one 
or  two  efforts  to  come  into  action  on  the  infantry  firing  line,  but  their 
black  powder  rendered  each  attempt  fruitless.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  the  Spaniards  made  an  unsuccesful  attempt  to  retake  the 
hill.  A few  seconds*  firing  stopped  their  advance  and  drove  them  into 
cover  of  the  trenches. 

The  troops  slept  that  night  on  the  hilltop,  being  attacked  but  once 
before  da\break — about  3 a.  m. — and  then  for  a short  time  only.  At 
dawn  the  attack  was  renewed  in  earnest.  The  Spaniards  fought  more 
stubbornly  than  at  Las  Cuasimas,  Init  their  ranks  broke  when  the 
Americans  charged  home. 

In  the  attack  on  the  San  Juan  hills  our  forces  numbered  about  sixty- 
six  hundred.  The  Spanish  force  numbered  about  forty-five  hundred.  Our 
total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  one  thousand  and  seventy-one. 

The  fighting  continued  July  2,  but  most  of  the  Spanish  firing  proved 
harmless.  During  tlie  day  our  force  in  the  trenches  was  increased  to 
about  eleven  thousand,  and  the  Spaniards  in  Santiago  to  upwards  of 
nine  thousand.  As  the  day  wore  on  the  fight,  though  raging  fitfully  at 
intervals,  gradually  died  away.  The  Spanish  guerrilas  caused  our  troops 
much  trouble,  however.  They  were  located,  usually,  in  the  tops  of 
trees,  and  as  they  used  smokeless  powder,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
locate  and  dislodge  them.  These  guerrilas  showed  not  only  courage, 
but  great  cruelty  and  barbarity.  They  seemed  to  prefer  for  their  victims 
the  unarmed  attendants,  the  surgeons,  the  chaplains  and  hospital  stew- 
ards. They  fired  at  the  men  who  were  bearing  off  the  wounded  in  litters, 
at  the  doctors  who  came  to  the  front  and  at  the  chaplains  who  held 
burial  service. 

The  firing  was  energetically  resumed  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  but 
during  the  day  the  only  loss  to  the  Rough  Riders  was  one  man  wounded. 
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At  noon  the  order  to  stop  firinpr  was  given,  and  a flag  of  truce  was  sent 
in  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city.  For  a week  following  peace 
negotiations  dragged  along.  Failing  of  success,  fighting  was  resumerl 
shortly  after  noon  of  the  loth,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
Spaniards  did  not  have  much  heart  in  their  work.  About  the  only  Rough 
Riders  who  had  a chance  for  active  work  were  the  men  with  the  Colt 
automatic  guns  and  twenty  picked  sharpshooters  who  were  on  the  watch 
for  guerrilas.  At  noon,  on  the  Tith,  the  Rough  Riders,  with  one  of  the 
Catlings,  were  sent  over  to  the  right  to  guard  the  Caney  road.  But  no 
fighting  was  necessary,  for  the  last  straggling  shot  had  been  fired  by  the 
time  they  arrived. 

On  the  17th  the  city  formally  surrendered.  Two  days  later  the 
entire  division  was  marched  back  to  the  foothills  west  of  El  Caney,  where 
it  went  into  camp  with  the  artillery.  Here  many  of  the  officers  and  men 
became  ill,  and  as  a rule  less  than  fifty  per  cent  were  fit  for  any  kind  of 
work.  All  clothing  was  in  rags;  even  the  officers  had  neither  socks  nor 
underwear.  The  authorities  at  Washington,  misled  by  reports  received 
from  some  of  their  military  and  medical  advisers  at  the  front,  became 
panic-stricken  and  hesitated  to  bring  the  army  home,  lest  it  might  import 
yellow  fever  into  the  United  States.  The  real  foe,  however,  was  not 
yellow  fever,  but  malarial  fever.  The  awful  conditions  surrounding  the 
army  finally  led  to  the  writing  of  the  historic  ‘‘round  robin,”  in  which 
the  leading  officers  in  Cuba  showed  that  to  keep  the  army  in  Santiago 
meant  its  complete  'and  objectless  ruin.  The  result  was  immediate. 
Within  three  days  orders  came  to  put  the  army  in  readiness  to  sail  for 
home.  August  6 the  order  came  to  embark,  and  the  next  morning  the 
Rough  Riders  sailed  on  the  transport  Miami,  which  reached  Montauk 
point,  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  New  York,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th.  The  following  day  the  troops  disembarked  and  went  into  camp 
at  Camp  Wikofif.  The  regiment  remained  here  until  September  15,  when 
its  members  received  their  discharges  and  returned  to  civil  life. 

Texas  State  Troops. 

The  war  brought  all  the  military  organizations  of  San  Antonio  and 
the  state  into  activity.  A few  days  after  the  declaration  of  war  the  San 
Antonio  Express  recorded  that  “the  veteran  members  of  the  Belknap 
Rifles,  known  as  the  ‘Old  Guard,'  are  making  rapid  progress  in  or- 
ganizing the  Belknap  Cavalry.  The  officers  of  the  Belknap  Cavalry  are  : 
John  Green,  captain;  John  Tobin,  first  lieutenant;  Hal  Howard,  second 
lieutenant.” 

Another  company  was  the  San  Antonio  Zouaves,  whose  captain  was 
Eugene  Hernandez.  After  drilling  for  a week  or  so  in  San  Antonio 
the  Zouaves  went  to  the  state  camp  at  Austin,  and  the  Belknap  Rifles 
followed  in  a few  da  vs.  Tliere  they  were  organized  as  part  of  the  First 
Regiment  of  Texas  Volunteers,  and  on  the  21st  of  May  reached  ^lobile. 
There  the  regiment  was  brigaded  with  the  Second  and  Third  Regiments 
of  Regulars.  While  drilling  there  the  Texas  contingent  won  much 
commendation,  and  the  general  in  command  was  so  impressed  with  the 
soldierly  qualities  of  the  Texans  that  it  was  his  desire  to  take  them  to 
Cuba.  But  the  seasoned  troops  were  given  preference,  and  the  First 
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Texas  was  left  behind,  to  be  joined  with  the  Second  and  Third  Texas 
Regiments  and  ordered  to  San  Augustine,  where  they  became  part  of  the 
first  division  of  the  Seventh  Army  Corps.  They  were  sent  to  Miami, 
and  were  kept  drilling  among  the  everglades  for  several  months.  After 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  Cuba,  the  regulars  were  ordered  home. 
Portions  of  the  Seventh  Army  Corps  were  then  sent  to  Havana,  and  in 
this  wa}^  the  First  and  Second  Texas  had  an  opportunity  to  reach  the 
field  of  war,  where  they  remained  several  months.  The  Fourth  Texas 
Infantry  and  the  P'irst  Texas  Cavalry  remained  in  Texas  throughout  the 
war,  the  Phrst  Cavalry,  early  in  June,  being  ordered  to  occupy  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  which,  on  account  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  regulars,  had 
been  almost  deserted  for  several  weeks  previous.  The  Fourth  Texas 
also  stayed  in  San  Antonio,  their  quarters  being  at  the  Jockey  Club 
grounds. 
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Education. 

It  is  usual  to  liegiii  a sketch  of  educational  affairs  in  Texas  with  the 
statement  that  under  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  regime  education  was  a 
dead  letter,  or  something  to  that  effect.  The  inference  is  that  a marked 
contrast  is  proved  between  that  period  of  history  and  the  Republican 
years  that  followed,  so  far  as  schools  are  concerned.  The  facts  are  that 
a regular  system  of  free  schools  was  not  provided  by  Texas  until  1854, 
and  that  for  many  years  after  the  passing  of  Mexican  domination  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  depended  more  on  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  people 
than  on  any  comprehensive  and  effective  system  under  the  control  of 
the  state  or  the  county  or  municipality. 

And  the  people  of  Texas,  who  now  rejoice  in  and  take  great  pride  in 
their  educational  institutions,  need  feel  no  sensitiveness  concerning  the 
early  conditions  and  the  long  futile  pretensions  to  covering  a multitude 
of  educational  omissions  through  fine-sounding  legislative  enactments 
and  generous  land  grants.  While  the  public  school  has  been  an  ideal  of 
the  American  people  from  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  has  been 
exalted  into  first  place  among  the  bulwarks  of  the  nation,  it  is  well 
known  to  every  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  that  education  has  fared 
through  incompetent  and  primitive  conditions  at  every  successive  stage 
in  the  western  advance  to  the  Pacific.  To  be  concrete,  we  may  instance 
the  state  of  Michigan,  the  majority  of  whose  settlers  came  from  cultured 
and  scholastic  New  England,  but  in  which  no  efficient  system  of  public 
school  education  was  provided  until  1836,  more  than  thirty  years  after 
the  organization  of  the  territory,  during  which  time  the  pioneer  children 
had  depended  on  the  rather  haphazard  and  voluntary  association  of  the 
settlers  for  school  purposes. 

In  every  new  country  the  progress  of  education  has  been  slow,  and 
has  been  secondary  to  the  securing  of  safety  from  hostile  tribes,  the 
providing  of  homes  and  the  actual  necessities  of  existence.  If  the  con- 
trast is  to  be  drawn  at  all  between  conditions  in  Texas  and  other  states 
of  the  Union,  it  is  found  in  this  fact,  viz., — that  the  Spanish-Mexican 
portion  of  the  population  had  not  the  educational  traditions  and  abiding 
sense  of  the  importance  of  schools  in  the  same  degree  as  the  American 
people,  and  from  tlie  standpoint  of  the  latter  education  in  Texas  did  not 
begin  till  after  the  revolution  of  1836.  It  was  this  feeling  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  Mexican  control  of  schools  that  prompted  the  memorial  of 
a convention  of  Texans  at  San  Felipe  de  Austin  in  1832,  directed  to  the 
governor  and  legislature  of  Texas-Coahuila,  and  reading,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

‘‘The  inhabitants  of  Texas,  represented  by  delegates,  * re- 

spectfully represent  that  from  the  time  of  settlement  of  Texas  up  to  the 
present  time  no  step  lias  been  taken  to  encourage  education  and  to  create 
a fund  exclusively  devoted  to  that  object.  They  would  respectfully  sug 
gest  that  intelligence  is  tlie  main  pillar  of  republican  institutions:  * 
that  the  government  of  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  heretofore  so 
liberal  and  even  munificent  in  grants  of  land  to  individuals,  will  be 
equally  so  in  the  grant  of  land  for  so  useful  and  patriotic  an  effort  as 
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will  be  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  through  every  part  of  society. 
Under  these  considerations  your  memorialists  pray  a grant  of  as  many 
leagues  of  land  for  the  promotion  of  education  as  the  legislature  in  its 
liberality  shall  think  proper  to  bestow,  to  be  made  to  Texas  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a fund  for  the  future  encouragement  of  primary  schools  in  Texas, 
In  which  will  be  taught  the  Castilian  and  English  languages.  * * 

Though,  from  this  memorial,  one  is  led  to  infer  that  public  educa- 
tion did  not  exist  in  Texas,  it  has  been  the  profitable  labor  of  a scholar, 
i\Ir.  I.  J.  Cox,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Texas  Historical  Associa-- 
tion  Quarterly,  to  prove  that  educational  efforts  had  been  put  forth  at 
San  Antonio  for  a generation  or  more,  and  that  the  net  result  of  these 
only  partially  successful  attempts  in  the  capital  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  state  government  was  not  inconsiderable ; in  fact,  some  of  the 
substantial  features  of  the  state  educational  system  may  be  traced  to  the 
^lexical!  regime.  Mr.  Cox  restricts  the  field  of  his  investigation  to  San 
Antonio,  though  such  a limitation  is  more  nominal  than  real,  since  in 
the  territory  covered  by  this  history  no  other  schools  were  established 
during  the  ^Mexican  regime.  And  since  the  instruction  undertaken  by 
the  church — almost  wholly  catachetical — though  its  importance  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  nor  underestimated,  is  properly  considered  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  this  article  is  confined  to  secular  education — 
secular  not  in  the  American  sense  of  the  term,  however. 

Mr.  Cox  finds  the  first  real  sign  of  educational  awakening  in  a 
petition,  presented  to  the  town  council  (cabildo),  in  1789,  by  Don  Jose 
l^Tancisco  de  la  iMata.  A few  years  before,  he  had  opened  a sort  of 
school  in  which  the  ignorant  youth  of  the  villa  might  learn  something  of 
the  proprieties  of  the  church  service,  of  parental  control  and  of  public 
duties.  He  had  found  his  undertaking  beset  with  discouragements,  and 
now  sought  some  authoritative  recognition  of  his  school  from  the  town 
council,  which  was  readily  granted.  The  records  fail  to  narrate  the 
further  progress  of  his  school,  which  probably  soon  ceased. 

Thirteen  years  later  the  new  governor,  Juan  Bautista  Elguezabal, 
orders  the  alcaldes  and  the  alguicil  mayor  to  see  that  parents  place  their 
children  in  school.  Following  this  proclamation,  the  cabildo  of  San 
Antonio,  at  a meeting  January  20,  1802,  discusses  the  foundation  of  a 
schiool  and  the  selection  of  a master.  The  result  was  that  Jose  Francisco 
Ruiz  is  appointed  to  teach  school,  using  his  own  home  as  the  school- 
house.  A later  record  in  the  Bexar  Archives,  dated  Alarch  24,  1809, 
names  a Francisco  Barrera,  who  had  been  a school  master  in  San  Fer- 
nando and  was  now,  perhaps  in  consequence,  unable  to  support  his 
family. 

It  is  evident  that  general  education  was  not  supported  by  a strong 
public  opinion.  Herein  we  find  the  most  marked  distinction  between 
these  early  Texas  communities  and  those  American  settlements  already 
referred  to.  Blere  the  sense  of  need  of  popular  education  was  felt  by 
the  ruling  class,  who  urged  with  uncertain  results  the  establishment  of 
schools  upon  the  apathetic  citizens.  In  the  American  colony  at  San  Felipe 
the  representatives  of  the  people  voiced  a general  demand  for  school 
])rivileges. 

After  Zambrano  had  restored  the  royal  authority  in  San  Antonio, 
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following  the  brief  rule  of  Casas  and  his  fellow  revolutionists  in  the  early 
part  of  1811,  the  new  junta  took  measures  to  organize  more  thoroughly 
the  school  system  of  San  Antonio  by  building  a schoolhouse.  Don 
Hicente  Travieso  was  appointed  to  carry  out  this  plan,  the  sum  of  855 
pesos  being  given  him  for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  building. 
His  accounts  were  audited  and  approved  in  August,  1812.  But  the  in- 
ventory taken  about  that  time  shows  the  condition  of  the  building  to  be 
deplorable,  and  the  furnishings  of  the  most  meager  description.  That  he 
had  misdirected  the  funds  intrusted  to  him  seems  probable,  since  three 
years  later  the  cabildo  requested  the  use  of  a private  house  for  school 
])urposes.  Even  with  such  accommodations  as  Travieso  had  furnished, 
the  town  council  found  it  impossible  to  hire  a teacher  regularly,  even  at 
30  pesos  a month.  In  1813  the  Magee-Gutierrez  expedition  put  an  abrupt 
end  to  the  school. 

Between  Indian  raids,  revolutionary  commotion  and  the  poverty  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  schools  had  a wretched  struggle  for  existence.  In 
1815  and  again  in  1817  the  cabildo  tries  to  solve  the  problem  by  calling 
for  private  contributions  to  pay  a teacher's  salary.  From  the  south  ward 
of  San  Antonio  in  1819  the  contributions  aggregated  a little  more  than 
55  pesos,  and  if  the  other  three  wards  collected  similar  amounts  the  in- 
struction must  have  suffered  through  lack  of  proper  remuneration. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  Spanish  regime  the  cabildo  requested  Gov- 
ernor Martinez  to  issue  a proclamation  requiring  parents  to  keep  their 
children  within  doors  until  a school  should  be  established  to  give  them 
a necessary  education.  When,  a short  time  after,  a citizen  offered  to 
establEh  a school  at  the  expense  of  the  negligent  parents,  the  proposition 
was  accepted,  and  the  rcgidores  assumed  the  task  of  compelling  the 
parents  to  send  their  children  and  bear  their  share  of  the  expense.  But 
at  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  revolution  little  progress  had  been  made 
toward  establishing  popular  education  in  San  Antonio,  and  none  at  all  in 
other  parts  of  the  province. 

Three  years  after  the  establishment  of  Mexico  as  a republic,  the  dual 
state  of  Texas  and  Coahuila  was  formed.  Its  constitution,  ratified  March 
II,  1827,  required  the  establishment  of  schools,  that  the  method  of  in- 
struction should ^ be  uniform  throughout  the  state,  and  that  congress 
should  form  a general  plan  for  public  instruction.  In  1829  congress  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  capitals  of  each  of  the  three 
departments  of  the  state.  The  system  adopted  was  the  Lancastrian  or 
student-monitor  system,  and  the  curriculum  of  instruction  was  defined 
as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  dogma  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
all  of  Ackermann’s  “Catechisms  of  Arts  and  Sciences.”  Teachers,  em- 
ployed for  three  years,  should  each  receive  a salary  of  $800  per  year. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  was  limited  to  150,  and  should 
more  attend  the  teacher  was  entitled  to  an  increase  of  salary. 

Each  school  was  under  control  of  the  aynntamiento,  which  should 
have  charge  of  the  school  accounts  and  the  collection  and  disbursement 
of  all  monevs.  The  school  fund  should  be  made  up  of  the  existing  school 
funds  of  the  capital  towns,  all  legacies  for  school  purposes,  all  quotas 
assigned  from  the  branches  of  municipal  revenue,  and  the  product  of  the 
pay  pupils  in  each  school.  Free  tuition  was  allowed  to  not  over  five 
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indigent  pupils  in  each  school,  the  charge  for  other  pupils  being  $14 
a year  until  they  learned  to  write,  and  $18  a year  for  the  rest  of  their 
attendance.  It  was  also  recpiired  that  each  student  educated  in  the 
“establishment,”  on  leaving,  should  pay  $10  “gratitude  money,  for  re- 
warding the  teacher  at  the  end  of  his  contract.” 

Hardly  any  provisions  of  this  comprehensive  law  were  carried  out, 
a modification  being  introduced  a year  after  its  enactment,  permitting  the 
establishment  of  six  primary  schools  in  the  three  departments  of  the 
state.  However,  some  historians  have  traced  the  beginning  of  the  Texas 
public  school  system  to  the  provisions  above  outlined. 

The  last  attempt  of  the  state  congress  to  enact  a practical  educa- 
tional policy  was  made  in  1833.  The  various  municipalities  were  to  sell 
the  public  property  within  their  limits.  In  addition  to  the  private  revenue 
belonging  to  the  schools,  one  half  of  the  annual  product  of  the  municipal 
funds  should  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes,  until  the  amount  of  the 
annual  school  fund  should  reach  $2,000.  All  vacant  property  was  to 
revert  to  the  state  and  be  used  for  the  schools.  In  all  department  and 
district  capitals  the  maintenance  and  management  of  schools  should  be 
entrusted  to  '‘juntas  of  public  education.”  The  course  of  instruction  was 
also  enlarged.  As  Mr.  Cox  has  well  pointed  out,  this  plan — of  allowing 
each  community  to  attend  to  the  matter  of  education  within  its  own  limits 
and  to  provide  funds  for  this  purpose  by  allowing  it  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  public  lands  in  its  midst — was  the  foundation  of  the  present  school 
system  of  San  Antonio. 

In  iMay,  1833,  the  congress  reserved  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
"commons”  belonging  to  San  Antonio  as  a perpetual  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers  of  primary  schools ; and  in  the  same  month  another 
decree  appropriated  17,713  acres  for  the  support  of  the  primary  schools 
in  the  .department  of  Nacogdoches. 

It  is  not  possible  to  judge  what  the  ultimate  efifect  of  these  provi- 
sions would  have  been,  for  in  a short  time  the  Texas  war  for  independence 
was  in  progress.  But  in  1834  the  Mexican  commissioner,  Almonte,  re- 
ported that  there  were  only  three  public  schools  in  operation  in  Texas. 
One  of  these  was  on  the  Brazos,  another  on  Red  river,  and  the  other  in 
San  Antonio.  Concerning  the  last,  "its  funds  have  become  so  reduced 
that  not  even  this  useful  establishment  has  been  able  to  survive.”  It  is 
probable  there  was  some  private  instruction  among  the  American  set- 
tlers at  San  Felipe,  but  Almonte  states  that  those  colonists  who  could 
afford  the  expense  preferred  to  send  their  children  to  be  educated  to 
the  United  States ; those  who  could  not  cared  little  about  instructing 
their  sons  in  matters  other  than  felling  trees  and  hunting  wild  game. 

The  Republic  of  Texas  continued  the  efforts  made  by  the  Mexican 
authorities.  In  1839  three  leagues  of  land,  and  in  the  following  year  an 
additional  league,  were  assigned  to  each  county,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing primary  schools.  Some  ’provision  was  made  for  colleges,  and 
charters  were  granted  to  private  and  denominational  schools.  A prom- 
inent article  of  the  first  state  constitution  of  1845  concerned  public  edu- 
cation, but  it  was  not  uiffil  1854  that  a regular  system  of  free  schools 
was  provided  for  by  the  state,  the  first  school  being  opened  in  San  An- 
tonio. The  United  States  census  of  1850  gives  the  number  of  public 
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schools  in  Texas  as  349,  with  360  teachers  and  7,946  pupils.  The  cor- 
responding figures  for  i860  were:  1,218  schools,  1,274  teachers,  34,611 

scholars.  In  1900  there  were  between  10,500  and  11,000  public  schools 
in  Texas,  and  the  school  population  was  over  750,000.  With  a per  capita 
annual  distribution  of  about  $5  from  the  state  school  fund,  Texas  has 
magnificent  resources  behind  its  public  schools,  and  the  schools  are  de- 
servedly a matter  of  pride  with  the  people. 

Corner  in  his  ‘‘San  Antonio  de  Bexar”  states  that  there  was  an 
American  school  in  San  Antonio  in  1828  known  as  the  “McClure”  school, 
probably  an  institution  started  for  the  benefit  of  the  growing  Anglo-Saxon 
colony ; and  that  about  this  time  there  also  existed  a Spanish  public 
school,  on  the  east  line  of  the  Military  plaza,  near  the  cathedral. 

Mr.  Cox  in  his  article  describes  in  detail  the  maintenance  of  the  San 
Antonio  school  from  1828  to  1835.  It  became  an  increasingly  difficult 
matter  to  obtain  financial  support,  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  were 
reduced  from  500  pesos  in  1828  to  250  pesos,  which  was  the  amount 
expended  for  that  purpose  in  1833.  Jose  Antonio  Gama  y Fonseca,  the 
first  teacher  during  this  period,  served  from  January  i,  1828,  to  October 
9,  1829.  Victoriano  served  for  a monthly  stipend  of  22  pesos  until  Jan- 
uary 31,  1830,  when  he  had  to  take  up  other  employment  for  support. 
Francisco  Rojo  then  ottered  to  teach  the  school  without  remuneration  as 
long  as  he  should  remain  in  the  community.  He  continued  this  unsel- 
fish labor  until  January,  1831,  and  his  successor  w^as  not  found  till  the 
following  August,  when  Juan  Francisco  Buchetti  became  the  new  pre- 
ceptor. After  serving  nearly  two  years  he  resigned  his  place  to  Bruno 
Huizar,  a faithful  assistant  under  many  masters,  who  was  now  rewarded 
by  being  advanced  to  sole  charge  of  the  school.  He  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  school  until  January,  1835,  at  which  time  the  records  fail. 
In  a few  months  San  Antonio  became  a battle  ground,  and  doubtless 
education  was  forgotten  until  the  establishment  of  the  republic. 

February  14,  1839,  J-  H.  Winchell  proposed  to  the  city  council  to 
open  a public  school  on  the  first  of  March  following,  offering  to  teach 
the  English  language,  together  with  penmanship  and  arithmetic,  pro- 
vided the  number  shall  not  exceed  thirty  pupils.  What  came  of  his  prop- 
osition is  not  known.  Later,  on  June  2,  1844,  P.  L.  Buquor  urged  the 
council  to  open  a public  school.  The  result  of  this  memorial  was  a com- 
mittee report  that  throws  considerable  light 'on  public  buildings  in  San 
Antonio  at  that  time.  The  committee  believed  that  the  city  council,  under 
the  law  incorporating  the  city  in  1837,  was  legally  bound  to  encourage 
the  opening  of  a public  school  and  also  to  have  a courthouse  and  jail. 
The  committee’s  plan  was  to  repair  the  old  courthouse  so  it  could  be  used 
for  both  court  purposes  and  schoolhouse.  Certain  lots  were  set  aside  for 
this  purpose,  but  were  not  ordered  to  be  sold  until  August  24,  1849. 
Erom  the  proceeds  the  council  began  the  erection  of  the  needed  public 
building  in  the  following  year.  The  building  thus  begun  was  the  fa- 
mous “Rat  Cave”  which  stood  for  so  many  years  until  its  successor  the 
new  city  hall  was  built. 

San  Antonio  Schools  in  1872. 

In  a pamphlet  entitled,  “Brief  Description  of  West  Texas,”  pub- 
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lisheci  in  1872,  Rev.  Buckner  Harris  of  the  San  Antonio  iMethodist  church, 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  schools : — 

Sail  Antonio,  with  a population  of  15,000,  is  well  supplied  with  schools. 
'I  here  is  the  Roman  Catholic  college  with  a spacious  and  elegant  building,  well 
furnished  and  fully  officered.  The  average  attendance  of  students  is  about  400. 
The  institution  enjoys  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity. 

The  Convent  of  the  Ursuline  Sisters  has  an  average  attendance  of  340  stu- 
dents, the  patronage  from  abroad  being  extensive. 

The  “free  schools”  of  the  city  are  thoroughly  furnished  and  largely  attended. 
Two  new  and  elegant  structures  of  stone  are  about  completed,  and  with  a full 
corps  of  teachers  free  instruction  is  offered  to  every  child  within  the  city  limits. 
The  average  attendance  is,  at  the  colored  school,  260;  white,  200.  There  are  also 
the  private  schools  of  Rev.  Mr.  • Martin,  numbering  75  students ; the  German- 
English  School,  264  students ; the  Alamo  German-English  School,  of  Professors 
Plagge  and  Schumirtz,  120  students ; Mrs.  Polk’s  school,  50  students.  There  are 
other  private  schools  in  the  city  which  are  well  attended.  The  number  of  children 
in  attendance  upon  the  various  schools  of  the  city  cannot  be  less  than  1,200. 
Intelligent  observers  from  different  portions  of  the  United  States  remark  the 
unanimity  of  sentiment  and  effort  upon  the  part  of  our  people  in  providing  every 
facility  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  Such  progress  has  been 
made  that  a liberal  education  can  now  be  had  at  our  very  doors,  and  we  are 
keeping  pace  with  the  age  in  this  department  of  refinement  and  civilization. 

The  Daily  Herald,  in  an  article  elsewhere  quoted,  on  January  i, 
1879,  gave  the  history  of  the  beginning  and  development  of  the  modern 
public  school  system,  from  the  time  of  Profs.  Plagge  and  Rote.  The  Her- 
ald said  : — 

San  Antonio  Educational  System  in  1879. 

The  number  of  schools  are  as  follows:  One  German-English,  one  Cath- 

olic college,  one  convent,  one  orphan  and  thirteen  other  schools.  The  city  of  San 
Antonio  has  also’  five  public  school  buildings,  in  which  1,043  children  (of  which 
igo  are  colored)  receive  their  education.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  is 
sixteen,  of  which  number  twelve  are  females  and  four  males. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  ever  since  1852,  have  had  a 
separate  existence  from  those  of  Bexar  county,  with  the  exception  of  two  years, 
from  ’1873  to  1875,  when  they  were  under  county  control.  Althongh  having  a 
separate  existence  from  the  county  and  being  under  the  control  of  the  city  author- 
ity, the  school  remained  generally  in  an  ungraded  condition.  There  was  some 
classification  in  the  separate  buildings,  but  such  classification  did  not  form  a part 
of  a general  system  of  graduation.  During  this  inchoate  state  up  to  1875,  the 
Elores  street  school  and  the  Rincon  street  school  buildings  were  erected. 

The  Elores  street  school-house  in  the  Eirst  Ward,  erected  in  1868,  is  a stone 
building,  two  stories  high,  having  two  rooms  on  each  fioor,  with  an  ample  hall 
and  stairway  through  the  center  of  the  building,  communicating  with  all  the 
rooms.  It  will  accommodate  over  two  hundred  pupils. 

The  Rincon  street  school-house  is  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  the  Elores 
street  school-house,  and  it  will  accommodate  the  same  number  of  pupils.  This 
building,  situated  in  the  Third  Ward,  near  the  boundary  of  the  Second  Ward, 
and  quite  centrally  located,  was  erected  in  1869  for  the  use  of  a colored  school. 

In  1875,  the  City  Council  passed  a resolution  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas,  entitled  “An  act  to  authorize  the  cities  of 
Texas  to  maintain  public  schools,”  approved  March  15,  1875,  to  assume  full  con- 
trol of  the  public  schools.  Professor  Plagge  was  subsequently  elected  superin- 
tendent, and  the  schools  were  placed  under  his  supervision  with  a needed  corps 
of  teachers. 

The  schools  now  began  to  assume  a_  graded  condition,  and  additional  build- 
ings were  erected  for  the  accomodation  of  the  increasing  number  of  pupils. 

The  Fourth  Ward  school-house,  erected  this  year,  is  a stone  building  two 
stories  high,  with  a stairway  on  the  outside  leading  up  to  a balcony,  communi- 
cating with  the  three  school  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  The  first  floor  has  not 
Vol.  J.  24 
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yet  been  fitted  np  for  school  purposes,  but  it  will  make  as  many  school  rooms  as 
the  second  floor.  This  building,  when  complete,  will  accommodate  over  three 
hundred  pupils. 

The  First  Ward  school-house,  finished  last  month  and  already  occupied, 
is  the  largest  and  best  public  school  building  in  the  city.  It  is  built  of  stone  and 
contains  six  fipe  .school  rooms.  The  front  is  relieved  by  a portico  and  balcony. 
In  the  rear  is  a double  gallery,  the  lower  one  communicating  with  the  rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  and  the  upper  with  the  rooms  on  the  second,  d'he  upper  gallery 
is  reached  by  two  flights  of  stairs,  each  leading  up  from  the  opposite  end  of 
the  lower  gallery. 

i'his  building,  five  rooms  of  which  are  now  occupied  with  schools,  will 
accommodate  about  350  pupils.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  accommodation  is  nearly 
provided  for  about  1,400  pupils.  Most  of  the  schools  are  provided  with  improved 
desks  and  seats,  and  the  remainder,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  have  the  domestic  * 
seating  replaced  by  others  that  are  more  comfortable  and  elegant. 

After  three  years  and  more  of  supervision,  and  after  the  schools  had  arisen 
out  of  their  unclassified  condition  int0‘  a more  general  system  of  gradation. 
Professor  Plagge  resigned  his  position,  and  the  schools  were  without  a super- 
intendent during  the  month  of  September.  The  choice  of  the  superintendent  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occupied  the  board  for  some  time. 

The  members  of  the  board  were  desirous  to  choose  a man  of  experience, 
who  was  a successful  organizer  and  supervisor  of  a system  of  graded  schools. 
Prof.  W.  C.  Rote,  of  the  Brenham  schools,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  was  chosen,  and  called  to  take  charge  of  his 
position  here  on  the  first  of  October  last.  Since  his  connection  with  the  schools, 
we  can  already  note : First,  a regrading  of  all  the  schools  according  to  the  most 

approved  method  of  classification  adopted  in  the  east  and  west ; second,  the  intro- 
duction of  oral  and  written  monthly  examinations,  by  which  the  work  of  the 
month  is  reviewed  and  linked  together  and  the  standing  of  each  pupil  deter- 
mined ; third,  some  modification  in  the  course  of  study ; and,  fourth,  changes  in 
methods  of  instruction. 

It  was  found  that  a more  sharply  defined  classification  was  necessary  than 
was  comprehended  under  the  general  terms  of  primary,  intermediate,  and  gram- 
mar school. 

To  this  end,  a seven  years’  course  has  been  prescribed,  three  years  of  which 
belong  to  the  primary  school,  and  four  years  to  the  grammar  school. 

The  seventh  grade  is  the  lowest  and  the  first  is  the  highest.  To  each  grade 
is  prescribed  a definite  amount  of  work,  for  the  completion  of  which  both  pupils 
and  teachers  are  held  responsible. 

The  enrollment,  reported  for  the  month  of  November,  was,  in  the  first 
ward,  229;  in  the  second  ward,  150;  in  the  third  ward,  273;  in  the  fourth  ward. 
201  ; in  the  Rincon  street  school  (colored),  190,  making  a total  of  white  children. 
853;  a total  enrollment  of  white  and  colored,  1,043.  I enrollment  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  we  hear  from  various  sources  that  the  schools  are  winning  in 
■public  estimation,  and  will  be  considerably  increased  after  the  holidays.  No 
better  schools  exist  than  a good  system  public  graded  schools.  They  offer  two 
great  advantages : First,  permanency,  so  that  the  ever  recurring  question  will 

not  arise,  to  whose  school  shall  the  children  next  be  sent;  second,  gradation, 
which  is  only  possible  where  a large  number  of  children  can  be  brought  under 
one  system  of  instruction. 

The  public  school  course  embraces  at  present  a thorough  training  in  spell- 
ing, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar  and  composition, 
history  of  Texas  and  the  United  States.  It  is  hoped  that  before  another  year 
rolls  around  we  may  have  the  pleasure  to  note  a well  organized  high  school,  con- 
stituting the  crowning  feature  of  a system  of  public  schools. 

An  article  in  the  Express,  May  7,  1882,  written  as  an  argument  for 
the  levying  of  a higher  school  tax  (a  proposition  that  was  afterward 
carried  by  the  voters),  throws  considerable  light  on  educational  condi- 
tions at  that  time.  It  is  as  follows : 
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The  Public  Schools  in  1882. 

'I'he  city  now  employs  twenty-eight  teachers,  nineteen  in  the  ward  schools, 
four  in  the  colored  schools,  and  five  in  the  central  school.  To  teach  the  common 
English  branches  as  contemplated  by  law,  the  school  course  of  eight  years,  be- 
ginning at  six  and  ending  at  fourteen,  is  divided  into  eight  grades.  The  lowest 
grade  is  the  eiehth  and  the  highest  is  the  first.  The  eighth,  seventh,  sixth,  fifth, 
and  fourth  grades  are  now  taught  in  each  of  the  ward  schools,  but  the  third,  sec- 
ond and  first  grades  are  taught  in  the  central  school,  where  the  small  numbers  in 
each  of  the  upper  classes  are  brought  together  to  make  full  classes  or  schools.  This 
year  the  promotion  of  the  fourth  grade  in  the  ward  schools  to  the  third  grade  in 
the  central  will  increase  the  central  school  one  room  and  one  teacher.  But  to  re- 
lieve the  present  overcrowded  condition  of  the  ward  schools  and  to  provide  room 
for  those  that  will  enter  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  out  those  who  are 
promoted  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourth  grade  and  place  this  fourth  grade  also  in 
the  central  school.  This  grade  will  reciuire  at  least  two  additional  rooms,  making 
the  whole  number  of  rooms  needed  in  the  central  school  to  be  eight.  The  common 
school  course  will  then  be  arranged  to  be  taught  as  follows:  A primary  course 

of  four  years  in  each  of  the  wnrd  schools,  and  a grammar  school  course  of  four 
years  in  the  central  school.  The  first  course  is  sometimes  known  as  the  lower 
elementary  and  tlie  second,  which  is  but  a continuation  of  the  first,  as  the  upper 
elementary.  The  most  of  the  pupils  at  present  in  the  central  school  are  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  of  age. 

d'o  provide  accommodations  for  these  eight  classes  is  the  object  for  which 
you.  as  a tax-payer,  are  called  upon  to  vote  tomorrow.  Some  of  you  have  children 
in  these  miserable  barracks,  now  utilized  as  a central  school,  and  which  next  year, 
poor  as  they  are,  will  he  too  small,  and  many  of  you  have  children  in  the  ward 
schools  that  will  in  a year  or  two  need  a place  to  continue  their  common  school 
course  and  if  you  have  public  spirit,  you  will  not  begrudge  a few  dollars  to  pro- 
vide for  your  neighbor’s  children  accommodation  for  school  purposes.  Any  rea- 
sonable person  can  appreciate  this  public  necessity,  and  will  vote  for  the  school 
tax,  which  will  add  for  a year  or  two  a dollar  on  a thousand  of  taxable  property. 
Austin,  Houston,  Galveston,  Dallas  and  other  towns  have  voted  an  annual  tax  of 
from  two  to  five  dollars  a ihousand  to  maintain  .schools,  and  shall  not  San  Antonio 
hear  the  burden  of  a special  tax  for  a vear  or  so  to  build  a good,  substantial  build- 
ing that  will  last  for  generations?  San  Antonio  has  too  much  at  stake  not  to 
do  it. 


A quarter  of  a century  has  witnessed  remarkable  proerpess  in  the 
field  of  public  education  in  San  Antonio,  and  by  contrast  the  condition 
as  indicated  by  a recent  report  of  the  school  board  would  seem  almost 
ideal  compared  with  those  existing'  in  1882.  The  principal  figures  rela- 
tive to  the  school  system,  as  furnished  for  the  school  year  ending  in 
August,  1905,  are  as  follows: 


Population  of  ,San  Antonio  (estimated)  69,000 

School  Census  Tune,  igoi  t 0,4^7 

School  Census  Tune,  1902  ii,o6g 

School  Census  Tune,  1903  11.^26 

School  Census  Tune,  1904  t 1,84  t 

School  Census  June,  1905  _ t2,tqc; 

Enrollment  IQ00-190T  ‘ 7.820 

Enrollment  T90T-1902  8,209 

Enrollment  1902-1903  8,66^ 

Enrollment  1903-1904  8,827 

Enrollment  1904-1905  9«353 


Enrollment  of  the  schools,  T904-1905  : 
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SCHOOLS. 

MALE. 

FEMALE. 

TOTAL. 

High  School  

. . . . 142 

124 

266 

* Brackenridge  Grammar  School.  . . 

. . . . 108 

166 

274 

School  No.  1 

ICX) 

278 

378 

School  No.  2 

304 

575 

Sdiool  No.  3 

312 

578 

School  No.  4 

••••  255 

273 

528 

School  No.  5 

. . . . 127 

100 

227 

School  No.  6 

— 238 

237 

475 

School  No.  7 

. ...  213 

231 

444 

School  No.  8 

. ...  507 

508 

1,015 

School  No.  9 

281 

523 

School  No.  10 

— 263 

221 

484 

School  No.  II 

. ...  175 

182 

357 

School  No.  13 

. . . . 162 

157 

319 

School  No.  14 

....  118 

90 

208 

School  No.  15 

. . . . 106 

94 

200 

School  No.  16 

. ....  91 

99 

190 

School  No.  17 

127 

249 

School  No.  18 

. . . . 1 10 

lOI 

21 1 

School  No.  19 

. . . . 108 

100 

208 

Total  Whites  

....3,864 

4,118 

7,982 

Colored  Schools : 

Douglass  School  

. . . . 77 

139 

216 

Grant  School 

— 236 

206 

442 

Cunev  School  

••••  153 

165 

31.8 

Brackenridge  School 

. ...  218 

177 

395 

Total  Colored  

. ...  684 

687 

1,371 

Grand  Total  

• • • -4.548 

4,805 

9,353 

Number  of  Teachers: 

White  

....  20 

139 

159 

Colored 

9 

15 

24 

Grand  Total  

. . . . 29 

154 

183 

San  Antonio’s  school  facilities  have  never  been  adequate  for  the- 
school  population.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  school  board  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1904,  was  the  following  information  on  this  subject: 

During  the  school  year  for  which  this  report  is  made,  such  was  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  schools  that  fourteen  first  grades  were  obliged  to  resort  to  half- 
day sessions.  Great  relief,  however,  has  been  given  by  the  recent  erection  of 
eight  two-room  additions  and  four  four-room  buildings.  Both  the  new  buildings 
and  the  additions  were  wisely  located.  The  board  gave  much  time  to  the  locating 
of  the  four  new  buildings,  resulting  in  the  selection  of  sites  giving  the  maximum 
of  accessibility. 

The  additions  and  new  buildings  are  comfortably  filled,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  maintain  half-day  sessions  in  Schools  No.  i (Romana  Street),  No.  2 (Marshall 
Street),  No.  3 (Avenue  E),  No.  4 (Mason  Street),  No.  8 (San  Fernando  Street),. 
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No.  T2  (Starr  Street),  No.  17  (Calhoun  and  Van  Ness  Streets),  Cuney  (Santa 
Clara  Street).  The  most  serious  condition  is  at  Marshall  Street,  where  we  have 
been  obliged  to  put  the  Low  Second  grade  on  half-day  session. 

Following  is  the  cost  of  the  new  buildings  and  the  additions  ; 


SCHOOL.  ^ BLDG.  SITE. 

No.  16  (Eleanor  Brackenridge  School) $7,390  donated 

No.  17  (Calhoun  and  Van  Ness  Sts.) 7,200  donated 

No.  18  (Ferd  Herff,  Jr..  School) 7490  donated 

No.  19  (W.  T.  Harris  School) 8,250  $2,100.00 

Addition  to  No.  2 (Marshall  Street) 3485  

Addition  to  No.  7 (South  Flores  Street) 2,900  

Addition  to  No.  8 (San  Fernando  Street) 3.400  3,100.00 

Addition  to  No.  9 (Lopez  Street) 2.900  

Addition  to  No.  ii ’(Prospect  Hill) 4.000  1,792.50 

Addition  to  No.  13  (iMain  Avenue) 3, 000  1,600.00 

Brackenridge  Colored  (Hackberry  Street) 3-49^  

Grant  Colored  (Leona  Street) 3.400  


TOTAL. 

$7,390.00 

7.200.00 

7.490.00 
10,350.00 

3.285.00 

2.900.00 

6.500.00 

2.900.00 
5792.50 

4.600.00 

3.498.00 

3.400.00 


The  question  of  school  equipment  is  still  a vital  question  in  the  city, 
though  not  so  pressing  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  One  important  phase 
of  it  is  thus  stated  editorially  by  one  of  the  newspapers  : 

With  the  rapid  increase  of  population  which  has  been  going  on  steadily  and 
at  an  increasing  ratio  in  San  Antonio,  there  have  naturally  been  and  must 
continue  to  be  increasing  demands  for  public  school  facilities. 

All  the  public  school  buildings  have  been  overcrowded  despite  new  additions 
that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  when  the  term  opens  in  the  autumn 
it  will  be  found  that  accommodations  are  altogether  inadequate  unless  in  the 
meantime  new  school  buildings  shall  be  erected  or  the  old  ones  considerably 
enlarged. 

One  of  the  pressing  needs  is  a new  high  school  building  commensurate  with 
the  enlarged  demands  of  pupils  and  the  growth  of  the  public  school  system. 
San  Antonio  should  have  an  imposing  finishing  school  for  those  young  men 
and  women  who  must  depend  on  the  local  institutions  of  learning  because  circum- 
stances prevent  them  from  attending  outside  schools  and  universities.  Some  of 
our  best  educated  men  and  women  acknowledge  no  other  alma  mater  than  the 
city  high  school  in  which  they  obtained  both  the  inspiration  and  the  foundation  of 
knowledge.  The  school  is  here,  hut  the  adequate  building  is  lacking. 

The  visitor  and  the  prospective  citizen  with  children  to  educate  attaches  much 
importance  to  the  character  of  the  public  school  buildings,  not  less,  perhaps,  to 
their  outward  appearance  than  to  the  facilities  they  afford  for  the  instruction  of 
youths  of  all  ages.  The  high  school,  in  addition  to  being  commodious  and  equal 
to  the  demands  upon  the  school  room  space,  should  be  architecturally  pleasing  and 
impressive.  It  should  be  such  a building  as  could  be  pointed  to  visitors  with  pride 
and  satisfaction,  such  a building  as  the  taxpayers  would  consider  sufficient  reward 
for  the  money  which  they  had  contributed  toward  its  erection. 

In  providing  for  additional  school  room  facilities,  as  must  be  done  if  our 
public  school  system  is  to  be  made  effective,  would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  a 
plan  a really  satisfying  and  creditable  high  school  building? 

In  order  that  the  eclncational  situation  in  San  Antonio  may  be  de- 
scribed in  its  very  latest  phase,  the  following-  discussion  of  school  matters 
as  reported  in  the  Express  on  April  9th  is  added ; 

At  a meeting  of  the  School  Board,  held  last  evening,  a special  election  was 
ordered  for  May  10  for  the  purpose  of  voting  a special  tax  of  15c  on  the  $100  of 
assessed  valuation  and  issuing  $200,000  worth  of  bonds.  The  bonds  are  for  the 
purpose  of  building  new  schoolhouses,  erecting  additions  to  the  present  huildings 
and  building  a high  school.  The  extra  tax  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds 
paying  teachers  and  janitors  for  the  new  buildings  and  maintaining  them.  Ont  of 
this  15c  tax  will  come  the  money  for  the  creation  of  interest,  and  a sinking  fund 
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for  the  l)onds.  'The  total  school  tax  is  raised  to  45c  on  the  $100  of  assessed 
valuation.  It  is  now  30c  on  the  $100  assessed  valuation. 

This  special  election  will  he  held  four  days  before  the  city  election,  hut  it  is 
understood  by  the  members  of  the  School  Board  that  neither  of  the  factions  in- 
terested in  the  city  election  will  take  any  hand  in  the  bond  election. 

At  the  meeting  last  evening  Superintendent  L.  E.  Wolfe  was  re-elected  for 
another  term  of  one  year,  Paul  H.  Scholz  was  re-elected  clerk  and  Charles  H. 
Bertrand  was  re-elected  attorney  for  the  hoard.  The  elections  were  unanimous. 
The  full  board  was  present.  The  members  then  plunged  into  a discussion  of  the 
proposition  of  building  additions  to  the  grade  schools  and  rebuilding  the  high 
school  or  building  a new  high  school.  INTaterial  advance  was  made  toward  learning 
the  situation  in  order  that  the  bond  proposition  may  be  intelligently  presented  to 
the  public  and  the  urgent  need  for  increased  .school  facilities  shown  clearly. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  consideration  of  the  need  for  improvements,  a state- 
ment was  called  for  from  the  superintendent.  j\Ir.  Wolfe  read  the  following  com- 
munication : 

“In  compliance  with  your  recpiest  for  a statement  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
for  additional  school  room,  I beg  leave  to  submit  the  following : 

“The  average  enrollment  in  the  grades  of  forty-four  citie.s  nearest  the  popula- 
tion of  San  Antonio  is  forty-four.  The  average  enrollment  in  the  grades  in  San 
Antonio  is  fifty-eight.  These  figures  show  that  our  teachers  have  on  an  average 

fourteen  more  pupils  to  handle  than  the  teachers  of  other  cities.  This  not  only 

places  too  heavy  a strain  upon  the  teacher,  but  makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  do 
the  best  work.  Additional  buildings  for  the  grades  are  urgently  needed. 

“From  a careful  study  of  the  whole  situation  I suggest  the  following  build- 
ings and  additions  for  the  grades; 

“Two-room  annex  for  No.  2 (Marshall  Street)  school.  A two-room  addition 
to  each  of  the  following  schools:  No.  i (Sam  Houston)  School,  No.  4 (Mason 

Street)  School,  No.  5 (Burnet)  School,  No.  8 (Pecos  Street)  School,  No.  g 
(Bowie)  School,  No.  ii  (Prospect  Hill)  School,  No.  12  (Starr  Street)  School, 
No.  13  (Laurel  Heights)  School,  No.  15  (South  Heights)  School,  No.  16  (Brook- 
lyn Ayenue)  School,  No.  17  (Harris)  School,  on  Goyernment  Hill;  No.  18  (Herff) 

School,  No.  19  (Briscoe)  School,  No.  21  (Kerr  Hill)  School,  Grant  School 
(colored),  Brackenridge  School  (colored). 

“There  is  need  also  for  a two  or  four-room  building  in  the  following  yicinities : 
Near  Rubiola’s  store,  Hunstock  street,  in  the  South  Park  addition;  at  Beanyille, 
near  the  old  shoe  factory,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  kindergarten,  on  the 
West  Side. 

“At  the  Cuney  School  fiye  rooms  are  poorly  accommodated  in  a dilapidated 
frame  building.  At  this  place  the  site  is  ample,  and  a six-room  building  should 
be  erected.  A two-room  addition  or  annex  will  probably  also  be  needed  at  the 
colored  high  school. 

“The  additions  to  the  aboye  outlying  schools  will  enable  these  schools  to 
carry  higher  grades  and  thus  relieye  the  congested  conditions  in  schools  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.” 

It  is  considered  probable  that  sites  will  be  donated  for  the  buildings.  Many 
offers  haye  already  been  received  from  the  residents  of  the  neighborhoods  named 
in  the  communication. 

Continuing,  IMr.  Wolfe  says: 

“Our  high  school  is  greatly  overcrowded,  necessitating  the  use  of  the  corridors, 
the  basement  and  the  auditorium  for  recitation  rooms.  One  of  the  very  difficult 
questions  the  new  board  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  is  whether  it  is  wiser  to 
build  additions  to  the  high  school — probably  removing  the  third  story  of  the 
present  building  and  placing  the  auditorium  on  the  ground  floor — or  whether  a 
new  site  should  be  selected  for  a high  school  and  the  present  high  school  used 
for  o-rade  purposes.” 

During  the  last  three  years  Superintendent  Wolfe  reported  the  board  has 
built  sixty  new  school  rooms  and  the  bond  issue  contemplates  the  building  of  that 
many  more. 

In  submitting  his  recommendations  Superintendent  Wolfe  explained  that  he 
has  in  every  possible  place  provided  one  or  two  more  rooms  and  grades  on  the 
outlying  schools.  This,  he  says,  makes  them  able  to  handle  children  until  they 
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are  through  the  primary  and  intermediate  departments.  Under  the  present  condi- 
tions they  sometimes  have  to  go  one  mile  further  to  school  after  passing  out  of 
the  fifth,  sixth  or  seventh  grades  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  his  plan  to  relieve 
the  crowded  conditions  of  the  central  schools  by  adding  to  the  outlying  buildings. 

'File  estimates  by  the  architect  show  that  about  $125,000  can  be  spent  for 
additions  to  the  grade  schools  and  more  grade  schools,  while  $75,000  can  be  spent 
tor  a high  school.  This  is  about  half  what  the  board  considers  necessary  for 
a good  higb  school  building  that  will  answer  the  needs  of  the  city  for  at  least 
fifteen  years. 

The  board  has  a number  of  propositions  before  it  and  will  choose  from  them 
in  presenting  the  bond  proposition  to  the  people.  It  can  build  additions  to  the 
present  high  school,  making  it  large  enough  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  institution. 
It  can  build  a new  high  school  on  some  other  location  and  convert  the  present 
building  into  a school  for  the  larger  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  or  it  can  build 
a ten-story  building  on  the  present  site  of  the  Brackenridge  Grammar  School,  on 
South  Alamo  street,  and  have  two  high  schools. 

The  latter  proposition  was  the  last  suggested  and  is  finding  much  favor.  It 
would  place  the  high  school  building  nearer  those  living  on  the  east  and  south 
sides  of  the  city  and  it  is  feasible  with  $75,000  to  spend.  In  the  event  the  present 
building  is  enlarged,  more  property  will  be  bought  adjoining  the  present  property 
and  the  third  story  of  the  building  will  be  removed,  as  there  is  much  opposition 
10  recpiiring  the  pupils  to  climb  so  many  stairs. 

The  building  of  a new  high  school  on  a new  site  is  finding  little  favor  on 
account  of  the  great  expense  attached. 

d'he  books  of  the  board  were  examined  and  show  that  the  board  for  the  last 
three  years  has  been  spending  about  $15,000  more  than  its  income  each  year. 
This  is  reducing  a surplus  that  was  accumulated  in  former  years.  'I'he  increase 
in  running  expenses  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  enforced  renting  of  more 
rooms  near  the  schoolhouses  owned  by  the  board.  In  a few  more  years  the  sur- 
plus would  be  exhausted,  while  conditions  are  growing  worse  daily. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  San  Antonio. 

Many  of  the  well  known  and  most  successful  men  of  San  Antonio 
and  Southwest  Texas  acknowledge  this  school  as  their  alma  mater.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Catholic  church  in  1852,  largely  through  the  zeal  of 
Father  Odin,  who  brought  Brothers  from  France  to  aid  in  its  estab- 
lishment. 

This  school  was  located  first  on  the  west  side  of  Military  Plaza, 
where  some  years  later  Mr.  Gnerguin  conducted  his  well  known  Monte 
Pio.  A room  was  rented  on  the  second  floor  of  a livery  stable,  crude 
school  furniture  improvised  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  a board- 
ing and  day  school  was  opened  under  the  name  of  “St.  Mary’s  School.” 
Tills  nucleus  of  the  present  St.  Mary’s  College,  was  taught  by  Brother 
Edel,  director,  assisted  by  Brothers  Koenig  and  Lineaux,  Mr.  O’N^eil  and 
a novice  of  the  Order,  who,  however,  died  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Among  the  first  boarders  were  Mr.  Doyle,  who  soon  afterwards 
became  as.sociated  with  the  school  as  a instructor,  John  and  William 
M Allace,  the  former  of  whom  also  was  later  connected  with  the  school 
as  a teacher  and  subsequently  joined  the  Confederate  army.  R.  and  G. 
Pereida  and  the  Flores  Brothers  are  remembered  to  have  attended  at 
this  time  as  day  scholars.  The  community  of  Brothers  and  boarders 
resided  in  an  humble  adobe  house  at  the  corner  of  South  Laredo  and 
West  Commerce  streets — the  property  then  belonging  to  Mr.  Marins,  a 
Frenchman. 

The  increase  of  boarders  and  the  attendance  of  day  scholars  were  so 
encouraging,  that  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  second  session,  it  was 
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evident  that  more  ample  accommodations  would  be  required.  Accor- 
dingly in  November,  1853,  school  and  residence  which  till  then  had 
been  separate,  were  joined  and  transferred  to  the  present  site  of  the 
institution — the  original  building,  a stone  structure,  (X)x8o  feet,  and  two 
stories  high,  now  forming  the  central  part  of  the  enlarged  building 
fronting  College  street,  then  known  as  Water  street. 

On  Christmas  day,  1854,  Brothers  Charles  Francis  and  Eligius 
Beyrer  arrived  in  San  Antonio.  They  were  then  in  the  prime  of  life, 
had  received  a liberal  education  and  were  prepared  to  devote  all  their 
energies  to  the  progress  of  the  incipient  institution,  with  whose  subse- 
quent history  their  careers  became  intimately  identified.  At  the  close  of 
the  session  1854-1855,  the  attendance  of  the  school  was  150  pupils,  forty 
of  whom  were  boarders. 

In  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  corps  of  teachers  and  the  sys- 
tematic instruction,  the  improvement  of  gradation  in  studies,  and  proper 
classification  of  pupils  were  made  possible,  and  the  object  ot  the  Brothers 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  school  to  the  rank  of  a college,  could  grad- 
ually be  accomplished.  When,  in  1859,  brother  J.  Moore,  a thorough 
scholar  and  an  accomplished  educator,  became  connected  with  the  school, 
its  ascendency  received  an  additional  impetus.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  James  and  Bryan  Callaghan,  Anton  Adam,  B.  Mauermann,  H. 
Elmendorf,  C.  F.  Kleine,  A.  Biesenbach,  A.  and  E.  Steves  and  others, 
who  afterwards  attained  recognition  in  administrative  positions,  or  be- 
came prominent  citizens  of  San  Antonio,  attended  St.  Mary’s. 

Brother  Edel,  whose  untiring  energy  was  the  main-spring  in  this 
gratifying  progress  of  the  school,  prudently  foresaw  the  luture  possi- 
bilities and  took  measures  for  increased  accommodations.  A spacious 
kitchen,  a dining-room  and  store  rooms  were  annexed.  These  were 
substantially  built  of  lime  rock  found  in  the  quarries  north  of  the  city. 
The  material  is  soft  and  white  when  quarried,  but  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  beeomes  somewhat  dark  and  eonsiderably  harder.  At  that 
period  it  was  almost  exelusively  employed  in  San  Antonio  as  a building 
material  in  the  ereetion  of  large  edifiees. 

Now  eame  the  war,  and  with  it  general  depression  in  the  south, 
affecting  all  departments  of  industry  and  trade,  and  sehool  interests  as 
well.  Mueh  difficulty  was  often  experieneed  in  proeuring  food  and 
sehool  materials.  However,  teaehers  were  exempt  from  conseription, 
and  when  San  Antonio  was  under  martial  law,  with  General  Bee 
commanding,  the  sehool  enjoyed  eertain  privileges.  It  was  at  this 
epoeh  that  Mr.  T.  Gentilz  beeame  conneeted  with  St.  Mary’s  in  the 
eapacity  as  teaeher  of  drawing  and  painting.  Brother  Edel,  who  found 
that  his  physical  energies  were  now  rapidly  on  the  deeline,  in  1866  re- 
signed the  directorship  and  Brother  Charles  Franeis  was  appointed  his 
suceessor. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  in  the  fall  of  1866,  San 
Antonio  was  visited  by  the  eholera.  The  munieipal  authorities  ordered 
all  public  and  private  schools  to  be  closed  indefinitely.  The  day 
seholars  were  aceordingly  dismissed  from  St.  Mary’s,  but  the  boarders 
remained,  and  instruction  was  regularly  eontinued  for  them.  The 
epidemie  was  quite  virulent  and  fatal,  the  death  rate  frequently  reaeh- 
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ing  ninety  victims  per  day.  By  the  prompt  and  rigid  enforcement  of 
sanitary  measures,  and  the  regulation  of  diet,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Cnpples,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  physician  to  St.  Mary’s,  the 
school  enjoyed  immunity  from  the  scourge,  there  being,  during  its 
entire  continuance  of  two  months,  only  one  pupil  who  suffered  a slight 
prostration — the  son  of  General  Escobeda.  After  the  expiration  of  six 
weeks  the  schools  were  re-opened,  and  from  this  period  St.  Mary’s 
enjoyed  an  interval  of  long  continued  prosperity,  with  a constantly 
increasing  patronage. 

In  the  fall  of  1874  San  Antonio  became  the  See  of  a Bishop.  The 
Episcopal  residence  being  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  his  lord- 
ship,  Bishop  Pellicer,  soon  became  intimate  with  the  brothers.  He  took 
great  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  school,  gave  it  liberal  encourage- 
ment, and  frequently  associated  with  the  brothers  in  conversation  and 
recreation. 

In  1875  it  was  again  found  necessary  to  make  additions  to  the  build- 
ings. Authorization  was  obtained  to  erect  a three-story  building  to  con- 
tain class  rooms,  dormitories,  an  exhibition  hall,  infirmary,  dining  halls, 
etc.  The  work  was  begun  without  delay  and  completed  during  the  session 
of  1876-1877.  No  railroad  had  up  to  this  period  reached  San  Antonio, 
hence  considerable  delay  was  experienced  in  obtaining  the  building 
material,  the  main  portion  of  which  came  from  IMobile,  Ala.,  being  trans- 
ported to  the  city  from  Galveston  by  mule  and  ox  trains.  The  arrival  of 
this  old-fashioned  wagon  train,  consisting  of  about  twenty  wagons,  each 
drawn  by  a dozen  mules,  or  as  many  oxen,  and  a reserve  drove  of  the 
animals,  encamping  on  the  college  grounds,  presented  a novel  appear- 
ance. Previous  to  the  advent  of  railroads  this  primitive  caravan  method 
of  transportation  was  a familiar  sight  in  this  section  of  the  country,  while 
passenger  travel  was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  stage  coach.  There 
was,  of  course,  less  expedition  in  those  days  in  leaving  college  after 
Commencement  Dav  than  there  is  at  present.  It  frequently  required  sev- 
eral weeks  before  pupils  could  make  favorable  connections ; hence,  they 
left  very  gradually,  and  ordinarily  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  living  in 
distant  parts  of  the  State  or  INfexico,  were  retained  at  the  school  durino' 
vacation.  But  in  1877  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  railroad  reached  the  Alamo 
City,  the  influence  of  the  improvement  in  travel  was  soon  felt  at  the 
school  bv  an  increased  influx  of  boarding  pupils.  In  i88i  Brother 
Charles  Francis,  who  had  successfully  governed  the  school  through  a 
trving  period  extending  over  fifteen  successive  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  time  it  was  fullv  transformed  into  a college,  under  which  title  it 
was  also  chartered  during  his  administration,  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Francis  Feith. 

Situated  in  the  center  of  the  city,  St,  Marv’s  was  now  becoming 
surrounded  bv  large  edifices,  and  the  annoyances  and  distractions  inci- 
dent to  a thrivinp-  metropolis  were  seriously  felt ; the  accommodations  in 
the  buildings  and  on  the  premises  were  inadequate,  and,  hence,  it  w^^s 
deemed  opportune  to  erect  a new  boarding  school.  The  movement  ob- 
tained an  additional  impetus  when  the  Verv  Rev.  L.  Bede  became  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Brothers  of  Marv  in  America.  His  practical  knowledp-e 
of  architecture  and  finances  qualified  him  to  undertake  this  work,  which. 
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in  his  hands  and  under  his  personal  direction,  has  resulted  in  the  erection 
of  a boardino-  school  commensurate  in  proportion  and  completeness  with 
the  l:)est  modern  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 

In  1892  the  hierarchy  of  the  United  States  decided  to  have  an  edu- 
cational exhibit  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  to  show  what  the 
Catholics  in  this  country  are  doing  for  education.  The  institutions  of 
the  Brothers  of  Mary  throughout  the  states  responded  generously  to 
the  invitation  to  prepare  specimens  of  school  work  for  the  exhibit. 
Previous  to  this  St.  Mary’s  College  had  obtained  diplomas,  silver  and  gold 
medals,  for  the  excellence  of  school  work  exhibited  at  more  than  a dozen 
state  and  international  fairs  held  at  San  Antonio.  An  elaborate  exhibit 
was  now  prepared  and  sent  to  the  great  exposition.  In  due  time  the 
cheering  news  arrived  that  St.  Mary’s  College  was  awarded  a diploma 
and  gold  medal  by  the  directors  of  the  World’s  Fair  for  the  general  ex- 
cellence of  its  exhibit. 

Rev.  Father  Feith,  who  had  untiringly  labored  for  the  ascendency 
of  the  school,  and  especially  for  the  erection  of  the  new  boarding 
school,  was  not  destined  to  witness  the  completion  of  the  latter. 
In  July,  1893,  he  received  his  appointment  as  chaplain  of  St.  Louis’ 
College,  Honohdu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  on  the  followdng  August  22 
he  bade  adieu  to  his  beloved  community  and  cherished  friends  in  San 
Antonio,  to  await  a fraternal  welcome  by  his  confreres  on  the  far  dis- 
tant Pacific.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  ground  was  broken  for 
the  erection  of  St.  Louis’  College. 

Brother  John  Wolf,  who  had  been  connected  with  St.  Mary’s  since 
]\Iay,  1876,  was  now  appointed  director  and  the  Rev.  F.  Spenner,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  the  Mother  House,  became  chaplain.  .During  the 
session  of  1893-1894,  the  work  at  the  new  college  was  the  absorbing 
topic  of  interest  and  solicitude.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1893,  his 
lordship,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Neraz,  laid  the  corner-stone  amid  impos- 
ing ceremonies,  in  which  all  the  clergy  of  the  city,  the  Catholic  societies 
and  the  citizens,  generally,  participated. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  in  June,  1894,  the  boarders  bade  final 
farewell  to  old  St.  Mary’s,  as  it  was  then  known  that  the  new  St.  Louis’ 
College  would  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the  next  ses- 
sion. Brother  John  AVolf  was  appointed  first  president  of  the  new  insti- 
tution, being  succeeded  at  St.  Mary’s,  which  now  became  a day-school 
exclusively,  by  Brother  John  Bumeder,  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  school  for  several  years  as  teacher  of  the  graduating  class.  At  the 
opening  of  St.  Louis’  College,  Rev.  F.  Spenner  and  Rev.  E.  Beyrer 
were  appointed  chaplain  and  assistant  chaplain,  respectively.  St.  ^Mary’s 
obtaining  a new  chaplain — Rev.  A.  Frische,  in  August,  1895. 

LLsuline  Academy,  San  Antonio. 

Founded  in  1851,  the  Ursuline  Academy  was  the  first  school  opened 
in  that  city  and  the  second  in  the  state  for  the  education  of  young  girls 
both  rich  and  poor.  Bishop  Odin,  when  making  his  pastoral  visit,  saw 
tlie  want  of  such  an  institution,  and  at  once  applied  to  the  famous  old 
l^rsuline  Convent,  in  Xew  Orleans,  for  sisters.  The  communitv  gra- 
ciously acceded  to  his  request  and  selected  for  the  new  establishment 
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Sister  St.  iMarie  Trouarcl,  superioress,  and  Sister  St.  Antoine  Alonaghan, 
assistant ; also  Sisters  Alexis  and  Isidore,  lay  sisters. 

The  party,  accompanied  by  Father  Chambodnt,  left  Eiew  Orleans 
September  7,  1851,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Galveston  on  September  loth 
three  other  sisters  joined  the  party  to  lend  their  services  for  the  new 
school — Sister  St.  Alary  Winship,  Sister  St.  Angela  Noyer  and  Sister 
St.  Angnstin  ATelton.  From  this  city  Father  Diibnis,  parish  priest  of 
Castroviile,  conducted  the  party  to  San  Antonio.  The  journey  by  stage 
was  a fatiguing  and  painful  one.  The  party  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
thev  encountered  a fearful  storm  which  obliged  them  to  leave  the  stage 
and  take  shelter  in  a poor  hut  by  the  roadside,  where  they  were  made 
as  comfortable  as  possible  by  the  good  old  woman  who  lived  there.  At 
last  after  much  riding  they  reached  San  Antonio  late  in  the  evening  of 
September  14th,  and  took  possession  of  their  house  by  moonlight.  The 
house  had  been  purchased  for  them  by  Bishop  Odin.  It  could  not  have 
been  poorer  nor  smaller,  and  though  prepared  for  privations  those  which 
awaited  them  surpassed  any  they  could  have  imagined.  The  room  set 
apart  for  their  sleeping  chamber  they  found  overrun  with  spiders  and 
scorpions,  the  former  having  festooned  the  walls  with  their  webs,  and 
the  latter  running  about  over  the  floor  in  every  direction. 

All  sorely  besetting  discon'ifitures  were  finally  overcome,  mainly 
through  the  good  offices  of  Father  Dubuis,  whose  purse,  time  and  ener- 
gies were  most  faithfully  devoted  to  the  work,  and  on  the  3d  of  X^ovem- 
ber  every  room  in  the  convent  was  crowded  with  pupils,  the  Misses 
Aleade,  daughters  of  General  Aleade,  being  among  the  first  received, 
followed  by  others  of  prominent  American  and  Mexican  parentage. 
Among  the  latter  were  the  daughters  of  Governor  ATadero,  the  Alisses 
Carvajal,  daughters  of  General  Carvajal,  of  revolutionary  fame,  and 
others. 

During  the  war  the  sisters  had  $14,000  in  Confederate  money,  which 
sum  comprised  all  their  fortune  and  was  the  result  of  years  of  economy 
and  sacrifice.  All  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the  kindness  of  Air. 
Aladero,  late  governor  of  Saltillo;  he  accepted  the  money  as  a trust,  and 
besides  supplying  the  sisters  and  pupils  with  commodities  from  Alexico, 
after  the  war  returned  the  balance  in  sound  money  with  an  additional 
$200  from  his  own  pocket. 

With  increasing  attendance  a new  building  became  necessary,  and 
in  September.  1866,  the  corner  stone  of  the  present  structure  was  laid 
by  Bishop  Dubuis.  In  January  following  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  clianek  Targely  through  the  efforts  of  the  chaplain,  the  late  Rev. 
F.  AT.  Buffard.  the  academy  and  chapel  were  finished,  at  a cost  of 
$^0,000.  In  18S3  the  institution  was  chartered  under  the  title  of  the 
‘‘Ursuline  Academy,”  with  power  to  confer  diplomas. 

ATother  ATarie  Trouard,  the  foundress  and  first  superior,  died  in 
1866,  after  a life  adorned  with  everv  virtue.  She  was  succeeded  as 
superior  by  ATother  AT  Eulalie,  who  survived  but  a few  vears,  and  her 
successm-s  b^ve  been,  Alothers  de  Chantal  White,  AT.  ATadeliene  de  h 
Gar^q,  A I.  Xavier  Alelton.  AT.  Isabel  Wenzel,  AT.  Ursula  Hudson,  and 
Alother  AI.  Augustine  O’Sullivan,  since  Xiovember,  1903. 
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(jcrman-English  School. 

0.  Theiscii,  a ])ro(liicc  merchant,  was  the  originator  of  the  old  (jer- 
inan-lMiglish  School  and  of  the  Casino  Society.  Originally  forty  varas 
fronting  on  the  west  side  of  South  Alamo  street  opposite  the  lieethoven 
Theater  was  secured  first  from  Thomas  Riddle  and  later  from  A.  and 
IF  (drand  and  still  later  twenty  varas  were  added  which  were  secured 
from  Oliver  H.  Meroni. 

The  first  structure  erected  was  the  large  hall.  It  stands  some  dis- 
tance hack  from  the  street.  The  cluster  of  buildings  about  it  were  added 
from  time  to  time.  The  buildings  were  designed  by  G.  Freisleben,  for 
several  years  the  city  engineer  of  San  Antonio.  He  was  an  excellent 
architect.  They  were  built  bv  the  late  James  H.  Kampmann,  and  are 
all  strong  and  substantial.  The  first  was  built  about  1857  and  the  last 
i860.  The  German-English  school  was  founded  in  about  1855.  The 
first  president  of  the  organization  was  the  late  Judge  Jacob  Waelder,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Julius  Berends,  who  filled  the  office  of  president  for 
many  years  efficiently.  (Elsewhere  mentioned.)  The  next  president  was 
\\dlliam  Tfiielepape.  The  latter  was  the  president  just  after  the  Civil 
war  and  was  mayor  of  San  Antonio  during  the  time  of  his  presidency 
of  the  German-English  School.  He  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Griesen- 
beck,  who  served  efficiently  for  several  years,  during  which  time  the 
school  flourished  and  grew.  The  activity  of  the  German-English  school 
was  continued  and  it  progressed  until  several  circumstances  combined 
to  force  it  out  of  existence.  It  got  into  debt  and  could  not  be  extricated. 
It  was  impossible  to  maintain  the  institution  without  charging  tuition. 
The  public  schools,  where  tuition  was  free,  were  in  successful  competi- 
tion. The  standard  of  the  .San  Antonio  public  schools  became  very  high 
and  finallv  teaching  the  German  language  in  them  was  introduced.  This 
was  the  final  cause  of  the  closing  up  of  the  German-English  school. 
This  took  place  in  1897,  when  a mortgage  on  the  property  was  fore- 
closed. Then  it  became  the  joint  property  of  Frederick  Groos  and  George 
W.  Brackenridge.  1 

When  it  was  first  founded  and  for  a great  many  years  afterward, 
the  curricidum  of  the  old  German-English  School  was  not  confined  ex- 
clusively to  mental  instruction  and  culture.  Many  if  not  most  of  the 
students  of  the  early  days  were  the  offspring  of  members  of  the  San  An- 
tonio Turn  Verein,  an  athletic  as  well  as  a social  organization.  This 
association  laid  great  stress  on  physical  development  and  bodily  exercise. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall. 

The  pioneer  Protestant  institution  in  San  Antonio  for  the  education 
of  young  women,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  was  founded  in  1865,  while  Rev.  J.  J. 
Nicholson  was  rector  of  St.  Mark’s.  It  was  first  known  as  St.  i\Iary\s 
School.  A little  later,  under  the  rectorship  of  Rev.  E.  A.  Wagner,  a 
gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  John  D.  WTlfe  resulted  in  the  building 
of  Wolfe  Hall.  The  cholera  epidemic  of  1866  caused  a dispersion  of  the 
scliool,  and  financial  and  other  difficulties  delayed  the  re-opening  of  the 
school  for  ihirteen  years.  In  May,  1879,  Miss  Philippa  Stevenson  began 
a private  school  for  girls  with  every  element  of  Christian  influence  that 
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a private  school  could  exert,  and  this  was  really  the  nucleus  around  which 
the  present  Episcopal  female  college  was  formed.  Bishop  Elliott  now 
re-established  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  and  in  September,  1880,  Aliss  Stevenson 
was  formally  installed  as  its  principal.  Her  name  as  time  goes  on  will 
ever  be  associated  with  St.  Mary’s  sacred  memories.  A beautiful  stained 
glass  window  in  the  Gray  Alemorial,  the  chapel  of  the  school,  contains  a 
striking  likeness  of  her  in  the  character  of  Mary  of  Bethany,  contributed 
by  the  alumnae  in  her  memory. 

With  a gift  of  $3,000  from  Catharine  L.  Wolfe,  daughter  of  John. 
W'olfe,  Bishop  Elliott  repaired  and  improved  Wolfe  Hall,  which  had 
been  restored  to  the  uses  of  education.  In  1890  a brick  structure  con- 
taining the  Gray  Memorial  chapel  on  the  second  floor  was  erected. 

West  Texas  Military  Academy. 

This  institution  was  founded'  in  1893,  by  Bishop  Johnston.  The 
ground  on  which  it  is  located  was  donated  mainly  by  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Cunningham,  and  in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  the  institution 
the  school  has  been  enlarged  four  times.  The  academy  is  located  on 
Government  Hill,  overlooking  the  city,  and  on  grounds  adjoining  the 
military  post.  By  September,  1896,  four  new  buildings  had  been  added 
to  the  original  one. 

John  S.  Lanki'okd,  At.  D.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  Dr.  Lankford’s  service  in  connection  with  the  school 
board  of  San  Antonio.  Well  equipped  for  his  chosen  profession  and 
enjoying  a large  and  lucrative  practice  as  a physician  and  surgeon,  he 
has  at  the  same  time  made  a close  study  of  various  subjects  relating  to 
the  public  health  and  methods  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  for 
the  prevention  of  disease,  and  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  San 
Antonio  has  done  a work  of  the  utmost  good  by  formulating  and  secur- 
ing the  adoption  of  plans  whereby  the  children  have  been  instructed  along 
lines  promoting  hygienic  conditions.  His  work  in  this  direction  has 
awakened  attention  throughout  the  nation,  receiving  the  endorsement  of 
many  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  medical  fraternity  and 
educators  throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  Lankford  is  a native  of  Mississippi,  but  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  Texas,  coming  to  this  state  in  his  boyhood  days,  in  1876.  His 
earlier  life  was  passed  in  Milam  and  Grayson  counties,  and  he  followed 
the  acquirement  of  his  literary  education  by  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  with  honor  in  the  class  of  1882.  In  that  3’ear  he  commenced 
practice  at  Atoka,  in  the  Choctaw  Elation,  Indian  Territory,  where  he 
remained  until  1892,  when  he  sought  a broader  field  of  labor  in  San 
Antonio,  and  has  since  been  recognized  as  a prominent  physician  and 
citizen  here.  He  is  continually  broadening  his  knowledge  and  pro- 
moting his  efficienev  by  investigation,  research  and  -study  and  practices 
along  modern  scientific  lines.  He  is  a director  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
Physicians  and  Surgeons’  Hospital  of  this  city,  and  is  one  of  the  five 
trustees  of  the  Texas  State  Journal  of  Medicine,  the  official  organ  of  the 
State  Medical  Association.  He  is  a member  of  the  Countv,  State  and 
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American  Alcdical  associations,  and  thus  keeps  abreast  witli  the  most 
modern  thon^lit  in  professional  circles.  He  pursued  a .q^cneral  post- 
i^-radnate  course  in  N’ew  York  Polyclinic  in  i8qi. 

Dr.  Lankford  has  for  several  years  past  been  a member  of  the  school 
board  of  San  Antonio  and  was  elected  president  in  May,  1906.  One  of 
the  principal  achievements  in  the  line  of  his  ])rofession  and  one  that  has 
brouji^ht  him  the  most  renown  is  in  connection  with  his  plan  for  the 
teaching-  of  preventive  medicine  to  the  public  school  children  of  this  city. 
This  teaching  is  not  only  along  the  line  of  preventing  illness  for  one’s 
self  but  also  the  precaution  and  action  necessary  to  preventing  the  spread 
of  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  smallpox,  the 
various  fev-ers  and  especially  malaria,  and  the  prevention  of  nerve  strain 
in  school  children.  It  is  conceded  that  the  teaching  of  these  principles 
to  the  children  accounts  to  a large  degree  for  the  unusual  healthfulness 
and  attractiveness  from  a sanitary  standpoint  of  this  citv  as  well  as  the 
complete  absence  of  any  epidemics.  Perhaps  no  better  indication  of  the 
work  that  Dr.  Lankford  is  doing  can  be  obtained  than  from  extracts 
culled  from  an  address  read  before  the  Texas  State  Medical  Association. 
IMay  7,  1902,  and  printed  in  the  Medical  News  of  New  York  upon  School 
Life  and  Insanity. 

Dr.  Lankford  said : ‘‘That  insanity  is  increasing  to  an  alarming 

extent  is  bevond  all  question.  If  anyone  doubts  these  statements  let  him 
inquire  of  the  authorities  of  any  of  the  states  the  number  of  insane  cared 
for  now  as  compared  with  any  given  period  in  the  past.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose in  this  paper  to  discuss  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  causation 
of  this  marvelous  increase  in  mental  trouble,  namely,  the  high  pressure 
in  the  school  life  of  our  children.  The  constant  and  terrific  strain  upon 
the  brain  of  the  growing  child  without  any  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  body  and  with  but  little  care  for  the  general  health  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  disastrous.  Many  of  the  pupils  if  examined  will  be  found  ex- 
' citable,  emotional,  wakeful,  discontented,  and  suffering  often  with  head- 
aches or  nervous  dispepsia,  the  girls  showing  a decided  tendency  to 
hysteria,  with  here  and  there  spots  of  anesthesia  and  hyperesthesia  dis- 
coverable. The  indirect  and  remote  effects  are  more  appalling  still  be- 
cause a much  greater  number  are  concerned.  If  it  is  true  that  the  m.ind 
is  co-existent  with  the  nervous  system  even  to  its  terminal  filaments  and 
throughout  the  great  sympathetic  system,  then  it  is  proper  in  the  scope 
of  this  article  at  least  to  mention  the  direful  results  of  this  constant  high 
pressure  of  school  life  upon  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  which  condi- 
tion we  might  call,  for  want  of  a better  name,  insanitv  of  the  nervous 
svstem.  vSo  intimate  is  the  nerve  connection  and  so  important  the  in- 
fluence that  scarcely  a sound  organ  is  found.  Gentlemen,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  question  in  mv  mind  that  the  burden  laid  upon  our  children 
is  far  bevond  the  limits  of  safety,  that  this  burden  is  a potent  factor  in 
the  causation  of  insanity,  and  that  we  must  lighten  the  weight,  or  else 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  effect  following  cause,  our  children 
will  suffer  greatlv  and  posterity  will  reap  degeneration  from  the  seeds 
we  are  sowing.  What  can  we  do  to  save  our  children  from  this  abject 
slaverv,  to  promote  their  proper  mental  development,  and  to  protect 
posterity?  (i)  Reduce  the  course  of  study.  (2)  Develop  the  body  co- 
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equally  with  the  mind.  (3)  Institute  a better  classification  of  pupils  and 
study  individual  tendencies  and  requirements.  (4)  Use  object  lessons 
rather  than  books.  (5)  Introduce  industrial  training  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  abbreviated  text  books  or  to  drop 
a number  of  books  from  the  course  and  stick  closer  to  the  essentials.  The 
textbook  writer  is  a close  student  and  a selfish  specialist,  and  the  scope 
of  his  branch  widens  in  importance  in  his  mind  till  he  writes  a book  or  a 
series  of  books  which  are  the  study  of  a lifetime ; and  }^et  our  ordinary 
school  child  is  expected  to  master  twenty  such  in  the  years  of  rapid 
growth.  Better  physical  development  is  of  paramount  importance  if  we 
would  have  a well  balanced  life.  The  body  needs  better  care  now  than 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  man  and  should  be  guarded  and  developed 
as  carefully  as  the  mind.  In  the  near  future  the  school  must  be  equipped 
with  a gymnasium  and  all  pupils  should  be  required  to  take  the  exer- 
cises, which,  of  course,  will  be  wisely  adjusted  to  each  individual  under 
medical  supervision.  Better  classification  is  urgently  necessary.  Pupils 
should  be  classified  according  to  disposition  and  aptitude,  studied  indi- 
vidually and  developed  in  accordance  with  nature’s  gifts.  Industrial 
training  perhaps  offers  the  best  relief  from  the  present  system  of  op- 
pression. We  need  industrial  departments  that  will  train  the  hands  for 
useful  occupation  along  the  lines  marked  out  by  nature  so  that  the  pupil 
may  be  ready  for  immediate  usefulness  when  school  is  finished.  I would 
not  l)e  understood  as  opposing  higher  education  or  the  broadest  culture. 
Those  who  are  capable,  industrious  and  healthy  will  attain  eminence 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  and  many  will  stand  very  heavy  work. 
I am  pleading  for  the  great  majority  who  are  struggling  under  impossi- 
ble burdens,  and  urging  that  our  schools  shall  be  adjusted  to  them,  and 
so  arranged  that  body,  mind  and  morals  shall  be  symmetrically  devel- 
oped, without  such  a terrific  strain,  and  that  they  may  be  given  training 
which  will  fit  them  for  usefulness  and  make  them  competent,  independent 
and  contented,  with  minds  intact.  Every  human  creature  is  responsible 
to  his  fellow  man  in  the  exact  measure  of  his  influence  and  opportunity, 
but  the  doctor  has  a double  responsibility  in  matters  of  education,  for  he 
follows  the  child  from  infancv  throughout  the  period  of  development  and 
he  is  expected  to  advise  wisely  in  all  things.  The  physician’s  greatest 
responsibility,  as  well  as  opportunity,  is  in  preventing  disease,  and  there 
has  never  been  in  human  history  a danger  that  called  louder  for  his 
beneficent  aid  than  is  found  in  the  school  life  of  our  children  today.” 

The  above  indicates  the  scientific  understanding  of  conditions  which 
has  led  to  Dr.  Lankford’s  work  in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  His 
svstem  for  instruction  in  the  schools  has  been  of  a most  practical  char- 
acter and  in  order  to  gain  a knowledge  of  his  work  we  quote  liberally 
from  his  article  on  Public  School  Children  and  Preventive  Medicine  read 
before  the  Eighth  District  IMedical  Society  of  Texas  and  afterward 
printed  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  and  the  Philadelphia  Aledical 
Journal.  After  speaking  of  the  intimate  connection  between  the  health 
of  the  pupil  and  his  mental  capacity  he  says  in  speaking  of  the  school 
children : “Thev  must,  first  of  all,  have  well  developed  and  healthy 

bodies,  so  that  the  mind  may  have  opportunity  to  do  the  best  work.  To 
this  end  I shall  mention  some  of  the  things  which  should  engage  the  at- 
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teiition  of  the  school  board  and  health  officers : First,  I would  place 

physical  training.  Second,  ample  play  grounds  should  be  provided  and 
outdoor  sport  encouraged.  Third,  the  course  of  study  should  not  be  too 
heavy,  and  should  be  adjusted  to  the  condition  and  taste  of  pupils. 
F'ourth,  the  course  of  study  should  include  not  only  manual  training,  but 
a very  diversified  course  to  meet  the  requirements  of  pupils  and  keep 
them  happy  in  their  study,  and  this  course  should  be  suitably  limited. 
Fifth,  outdoor  class  study  of  botany,  geology,  sanitation,  etc.,  is  very  de- 
sirable. Sixth,  night  study  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  below  the 
sixth  grade,  and  limited  in  the  higher  grades.  Seventh,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  observed  in  constructing  buildings  so  that  heat,  light,  and 
ventilation  may  l)e  perfect.  Eighth,  girls  particularly,  should  study  foods 
and  food  adulterations,  and  have  good  instruction  in  cooking.  N^inth, 
girls  should  be  instructed  concerning  the  evils  of  tight  lacing,  of  the  sus- 
pension of  heavy  skirts  from  the  waist,  and  of  those  woman-killing 
French  high-heeled  shoes  and  other  deformities  of  dress.  Tenth,  the 
eyes  and  ears  require  special  attention.  Alany  children  are  suffering  with 
curable  diseases,  and  many  more  are  greatly  limited  in  opportunity  by 
defects  in  sight  or  hearing  which  can  at  least  be  improved  if  not  relieved 
entirely.  Eleventh,  every  pupil  in  the  public  schools  should  be  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  laws  of  sanitation ; the  causes  of  disease,  and  the  methods 
of  prevention.  Twelfth,  this  all  means  that  every  public  school  should 
be  under*  medical  supervision,  so  that  the  health  of  the  pupil  may  have 
the  best  possible  cate  and  so  that  he  may  be  trained  in  sanitary  science, 
that  he  may  do  the  best  for  himself  and  the  community.  The  first  duty 
of  the  nation,  the  state,  the  city,  is  to  protect  the  health  of  the  citizen, 
and  the  highest  duty  of  the  individual  is  to  lend  everv  possible  aid  to 
the  promotion  of  the  public  good  by  protecting  the  public  health.  The 
intellectual  as  well  as  the  historical  life  of  a nation  must  depend  upon 
the  education  of  the  masses,  and  if  the  masses  have  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation upon  prophylaxis,  the  nation  must  have  the  best  chances  for  con- 
tinuance, because  the  health  of  the  citizens  will  be  best  conserved,  and 
so,  if  we  are  patriotic,  we  must  look  into  our  school  systems,  see  what  is 
going  on,  and  lend  our  assistance.  Perhaps  I can  best  illustrate  the 
possibilities  of  the  training  of  public  school  children  in  sanitary  subjects 
bv  relating  our  experience  in  San  Antonio,  which  has  attracted  ’such 
wide  attention.  Last  Xfovember  we  had  a few  cases  of  yellow  fever 
which  caused  a little  suffering,  several  deaths,  and  an  inexcusable  in- 
terruption of  commerce  that  cost  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  commo- 
tion during  the  efforts  of  the  citv  to  relieve  itself  of  the  embarrassment, 
it  was  observed  that  there  were  some  men  who  seemed  too  old  to  learn, 
or  were  not  open  to  conviction,  and  it  looked  as  though  w^e  were  trying 
education  at  the  wrong  end  of  human  life.”  Then  followed  a plan  of 
what  a trained  pupil  mav  do  for  the  promotion  of  public  health  and  his 
ideas  were  brought  into  immediate  practical  use  in  the  school  through  a 
campaign  of  education  of  the  school  children  on  insects  as  disease  car- 
riers. The  best  recent  medical  literature  on  the  subject  was  procured  and 
furnished  to  the  teachers,  who  were  to  inform  themselves  thoroughly  on 
the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  children.  “They  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject  and  began  to  teach  their  classes.  A bottle 
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of  eggs  and  wigglers  was  kept  in  ever}^  school  room,  where  the  pupils 
could  watch  them  develop  from  egg  to  wiggler,  from  wiggler  to  pupa, 
and  from  pupa  to  mosquito,  and  large  magnifying  glasses  were  fur- 
nished in  order  that  the  children  might  study  to  greater  advantage.  A 
good  deal  of  rivalry  sprang  up  among  our  ten  thousand  public  school 
children,  on  the  question  of  finding  and  reporting  to  the  health  office 
the  greatest  number  of  breeding  places  found  and  breeding  places  de- 
stroyed. It  seemed  to  me  that  in  bringing  this  great  question  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  before  public  school  children  we  had  hit  upon  a power 
for  good  that  could  scarcely  be  estimated.  Mosquitoes  have  been  very 
perceptibly  diminished  in  San  Antonio  this  season,  and  malaria  nearly 
eliminated,  and  we  believe  the  pest  can  be  exterminated  entirely.  The 
board  of  education  proposes  to  follow  up  this  work  with  a study  of  tuber- 
culosis, typhoid  fever,  contagious  diseases,  and  sanitation  in  general. 
San  Antonio  is  the  best  informed  city  in  the  world  on  the  mosquito,  and 
our  board  is  determined  to  push  this  work  systematically  along  various 
lines  till  every  pupil  of  our  public  schools  has  become  an  intelligent  sani- 
tarian as  far  as  nature  has  given  him  the  power.” 

While  Dr.  Lankford  gave  an  idea  of  the  work  that  was  being  done 
in  connection  with  the  schools  he  did  not  mention  what  is  known  to  all 
citizens  of  San  Antonio,  that  his  was  the  plan  and  he  was  the  motive 
power  behind  all  this  investigation  and  study  that  yielded  large  and 
beneficial  results.  He  has  lectured  upon  the  subject,  has  given  instruc- 
tion through  private  conversation  and  has  been  a factor  in  promoting 
conditions  in  school  life  for  healthfulness  that  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
He  stands  as  a representative  of  the  highest  type  of  ethical  practice  in 
medicine  and  surgery — not  how  to  derive  personal  benefit  from  health 
conditions  that  work  hardships  to  others,  but  how  to  relegate  to  the  realms 
of  oblivion  all  that  tends  to  prove  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  public 
and  the  individual  and  thus  frustrate  man’s  plans  for  successful  work  in 
various  walks  of  life. 

The  Carnegie  Library  at  San  Antonio. 

This  library,  though  its  present  handsome  building  and  excellent 
equipment  and  service  are  due  to  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  had 
its  beginnings  as  an  institution  in  individual  and  association  efforts  at 
maintaining  a library.  October  30,  1872,  the  Alamo  Literary  Society, 
having  a library  of  several  thousand  volumes,  adopted  plans  for  a hall 
to  be  erected  on  a lot  on  Houston  street,  given  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Maverick. 
The  hall  was  never  finished,  and  the  library  was  scattered.  A later  and 
more  successful  movemient,  resulting  in  the  Alamo  Free  library,  was 
inaugurated  by  some  young  ladies  of  St.  Mary’s  church,  who  got  pos- 
session of  a small  room  in  the  back  of  the  church,  and  began  to  lend 
books  to  all  who  would  pay  the  small  fee  required.  This  proved  so 
popular  that  larger  quarters  were  soon  needed,  and  a room  on  Commerce 
street  was  taken.  The  enterprise  was  kept  up  by  bazaars  and  entertain- 
ments, and  later  a brick  building  was  secured  on  St.  Alary’s  street,  large 
enough  to  enable  the  management  to  open  a free  reading  room.  In  1897 
the  monthly  fee  of  25  cents  was  dropped,  and  the  library  was  made  free 
until  merged  into  the  Carnegie. 
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Another  lil)rary,  started  and  maintained  by  women,  was  merged 
in  the  Carnegie  institution  at  founding.  This  library  was  started  in  1892, 
in  connection  with  a woman’s  exchange,  and  was  maintained  at  first  en- 
tirely by  donations,  and  later  by  entertainments  and  monthly  fees.  In 
1894  the  library  and  exchange  were  put  in  separate  rooms,  and  a librarian 
appointed.  In  1899  the  exchange  was  abolished  and  its  room  occupied 
as  a free  reading  room.  The  library  had  a well  chosen  collection  of  hooks, 
and  was  known  as  the  San  Antonio  Public  library.  Both  these  libraries 
received  support  from  the  city  during  the  construction  of  the  new  build- 
ing, and  when  it  was  completed  their  books  were  turned  over  to  the  city, 
forming  a valuable  collection  of  about  7,500  volumes. 

These  first  efforts  at  furnishing  the  city  with  library  facilities  were 
made  by  women,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  their  public-spirited  endeavors 
that  the  movement  was  continued  to  the  founding  of  the  present  insti- 
tution. Mr.  Carnegie’s  proposition,  addressed  to  the  mayor  and  council 
in  January,  1900,  was  as  follows:  ‘Tf  the  city  will  furnish  a suitable  site, 
so  that  a detached  building  can  be  erected  thereon,  lighted  from  all  sides, 
he  will  give  $50,000  for  the  library  building,  provided  the  city  will  agree, 
through  its  council,  to  maintain  said  library,  free  to  the  people,  at  a cost 
of  $5,000  per  year.”  The  donation  was  accepted  February  5,  1900.  A 
lot  for  the  building,  on  Market  street,  corner  of  Presa,  was  donated  by 
the  Kampmann  estate.  The  architects  chosen  for  its  construction  were 
J.  Riley  Gordon  Company  and  Harvey  L.  Page,  and  it  was  erected  under 
the  supervision  of  the  city  council. 

The  building  is  designed  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  renaissance,  buff 
brick,  with  stone  and  galvanized  iron  trimmings,  and  cement  columns. 
The  north  extremity  of  the  building  is  the  stack  room,  three  stories  high. 
The  library  room  is  about  81  by  73  feet  in  dimensions,  with  galleries  and 
dome  above  supported  by  Corinthian  columns.  The  library  offices  are 
also  on  this  floor.  The  gallery  on  the  second  floor  is  not  utilized  at  pres- 
ent, but  affords  space  for  an  assembly  hall  on  the  south  side.  One  of  the 
unusual  features  possessed  by  this  library  is  the  large  circular  balconv, 
on  the  south  side,  overlooking  the  river.  The  library  has  a remarkablv 
open,  airy  appearance,  and  the  pleasant  environment  and  excellent  con- 
veniences are  features  to  be  appreciated  by  everyone  who  uses  this  book- 
home.  The  usual  partitions,  enclosures,  notices  of  rules,  etc.,  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence. 

The  library  board  of  fifteen  members  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
the  council.  The  annual  tax  levy  for  support  of  the  library  is  two  cents 
on  the  $100  valuation.  The  library  has  received  an  endowment  of  $10,000 
from  Mr.  G.  Bedell  Moore,  as  a memorial  to  his  wife,  and  a cash  donation 
of  $5,000  from  Colonel  G.  W.  Brackenridge.  These  funds  are  used  for 
standard  works  other  than  fiction. 

At  the  beginning  of  1907  the  library  officials  were : Board  of  trus- 

tees— William  Aubrey,  T.  D.  Cobbs,  Mrs.  L.  Goodman,  M.  D.  Monser- 
rate,  Dr.  F.  Terrell.  Mrs.  D.  H.  Ainsworth,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Drought,  Mrs. 

H.  D.  K^impmann,  Arthur  Rochs,  Ph.  D. ; IMrs.  H.  C.  Rice.  AI.  J.  Bliem, 
M.  D. ; T.  H.  Franklin,  W.  L.  Herff,  Reagan  Houston,  E.  H.  Terrell. 
Officers — E.  H.  Terrell,  president;  Mrs.  L.  Goodman,  secretary;  Dr.  M. 

I.  Bliem,  treasurer;  Benjamin  Wyche,  librarian. 
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Daugpiters  of  the  Republic. 

Organized  at  Houston,  November  6,  1891,  the  general  association 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  has  become  one  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  effective  societies  in  the  state,  and  in  its  special  field  of 
preserving  historical  memories  and  monuments  and  encouraging  his- 
torical study  has  done  and  is  doing  a work  whose  value  will  be  estimated 
higher  with  each  passing  generation,  that  the  teachings  and 
inspiration  of  history,  and  especially  local  history,  are  becom- 
ing better  appreciated  by  the  American  people  was  one  of  the 
changes  noted  by  the  Hon.  James  Bryce  in  his  recent  visit  to  this  country 
after  an  absence  of  some  years,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tnis 
change  of  sentiment  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  the  persistent  efforts 
of  such  organizations  as  the  Daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  When 
the  signs  of  commercial  supremacy  are  brought  prominently  to  notice  on 
every  hand,  the  example  of  high  enthusiasm  and  business-like  energy 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  purposes  that  are  artistic  and  poetic 
rather  than  commercial  is  a distinct  proof  that  our  civilization  is  far  from 
sordid  and  that  the  practical  and  the  beautiful  are  advancing  with  equal 
pace. 

Briefly  to  sketch  the  significance  and  purposes  of  this  order,  the 
constitution  states  its  objects  to  be : (i)  To  perpetuate  the  memory  and 

spirit  of  the  men  and  women  Avho  have  achieved  and  maintained  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas.  (2)  To  encourage  historical  research  into  the 
earliest  records  of  Texas,  especially  those  relating  to  the  revolution  of 
1835  and  the  events  which  followed;  to  foster  the  preservation' of  docu- 
ments and  relics,  and  to  encourage  the  publication  of  records  of  indi- 
vidual service  of  soldiers  and  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  (3)  To  pro- 
mote the  celebration  of  March  2 (Independence  Day)  and  April  21  (San 
Jacinto  Day)  ; to  secure  and  hallow  historic  spots  by  erecting  monuments 
thereon,  and  to  cherish  and  preserve  the  unity  of  Texas,  as  achieved  and 
established  by  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  Texas  revolution. 

Only  direct  descendants  of  the  heroes  and  pioneers  of  Texas  are 
eligible  \o  mernbership.  More  specifically  stated,  any  woman  may  be 
eligible  who  is  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  whose  ancestors  were  of 
the  old  Three  Hundred,  or  were  soldiers,  seamen  or  civil  officers  of  the 
state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  who  aided  in  establishing  the  independence 
of  Texas,  or  served  the  Republic  of  Texas  in  maintaining  its  inde- 
pendence up  to  its  annexation  to  the  United  States,  February  19,  1846. 
Widows  and  wives  of  men  who  rendered  such  services  are  also  eligible 
to  membership. 

The  association  and  its  local  chapters  are  legal  corporations,  able 
to  buy,  own  and  control  property.  Many  valuable  historic  sites  and  land- 
mark's are  now  the  possession  of  the  various  chapters,  besides  collections 
of  books,  manuscripts  and  other  Texas  antiquities.  Each  chapter  is 
given  a name  noted  in  Texas  history. 

The  first  chapter  organized  was  the  Sidney  Sherman  Chapter  of 
Galveston.  The  San  Jacinto  Chapter  at  Houston  found  its  field  of  work- 
in  the  San  Jacinto  battlefield,  and  it  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  legis- 
lature to  purchase  and  set  aside  for  historic  purposes  the  three  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  acres  of  the  San  Jacinto  battle  ground.  Some  of  the 
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members  of  thU  chapter  also  co-operated  with  the  De  Zavala  Chapter 
in  preserving-  the  Alamo  site  and  buildings,  notably  Airs.  Adele  B.  Loos- 
can,  who  held  the  office  of  historian  general  of  the  association  and  chair- 
man of  the  historical  committee  of  the  Texas  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  and  did  more  for  the  preservation  of  the  Alamo  than  any  other 
person  outside  of  De  Zavala  Chapter.  Other  chapters  are  the  William 
B.  Travis  Chapter  at  Austin;  the  Ben  Atilam  Chapter  at  Temple;  La 
Bahia  Chapter,  Goliad ; Sam  Houston  Chapter,  Lampasas ; Sterling  Rob- 
ertson Chapter,  Waco ; Gonzales  Chapter,  Gonzales ; Anson  Jones  Chap- 
ter, Terrell;  Independence  Chapter,  Brenham;  Peebles  Chapter,  Cuero; 
Dawson-Eastland  Chapter,  La  Grange ; Alamo  Chapter,  Sherman ; V an 
Zandt  Chapter,  Eort  Worth;  Eannin  Chapter,  Victoria;  and  the  Alamo 
Mission  Chapter  at  San  Antonio. 

De  Zavala  Chapter. 

Because  of  the  historic  environments  of  its  home  and  the  important 
work  it  has  undertaken  and  in  part  accomplished,  the  De  Zavala  Chapter 
deserves  more  than  formal  mention  in  this  history.  From  its  organiza- 
tion its  members  have  bent  their  efforts  principally  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Alamo.  The  site  of  the  Alamo  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  valuable  properties  of  San  Antonio,  and  notwithstanding  its  associa- 
tions as  the  ‘‘cradle  of  Texas  liberty,”  in  the  estimation  of  many,  its 
commercial  advantages  and  value  have  outweighed  its  inspiration  of 
patriotism.  It  is  recognized  that  the  buildings,  to  the  superficial  observer, 
are,  in  their  present  condition,  unattractive  and  degraded  by  environments 
incompatible  with  noble  monuments.  But  the  reclamation  of  the  Alamo 
is  an  undertaking  of  great  magnitude,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Re- 
public claim  the  right  to  proceed  with  the  work  in  accordance  with  their 
means.  Having  succeeded  in  vesting  the  ownership  of  the  site  in  the 
state  of  Texas,  which  was  the  first  great  step,  the  chapter  is  now  con- 
fronted by  the  task  of  defending  their  work  against  commercialism  and 
carrying  on  their  campaign  to  restore  and  beautify  the  Alamo  as  the 
shrine  of  Texas  history  and  patriotism. 

When  the  De  Zavala  Chapter  was  organized  in  1891,  the  Alamo 
was  the  property  of  the  Hugo-Schmeltzer  Company,  who  had  purchased 
it  of  Honore  Grenet.  The  latter  bought  it  from  Bishop  Pellicer,  of  the 
Catholic  church,  in  1877.  Though  converting  the  old  convent  walls  into 
a building  for  commercial  purposes.  Air.  Grenet  did  not  destroy  the  es- 
sential features  of  the  property  as  he  had  found  it.  The  price  at  which 
the  property  was  offered  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Republic  was  $75,000, 
and  it  was  only  as  the  result  of  a long  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  movement,  crowned  by  the  action  of  the  29th  legislature,  that 
the  Alamo  propertv  was  purchased  in  the  name  of  the  state  and  its  control 
vested  with  the  De  Zavala  Chapter.  The  first  chairman  and  treasurer 
of  the  Alamo  Alission  fund  was  Airs.  Josephine  Tobin,  and  its  second 
chairman  and  treasurer  Miss  Clara  Driscoll.  Another  member  of  the 
chapter.  Miss  Sarah  Adams,  for  some  time  secretary  of  the  chapter,  now 
vice  president  and  registrar,  was  and  is  a tireless  and  enthusiastic  worker. 
Aliss  Nellie  Lytle,  Mrs.  Alarv  Elliot  Howard  and  many  other  persons 
in  other  parts  of  the  state  took  active  part  in  the  various  phases  of  the 
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work,  and  the  saving  of  the  Alamo  is  the  more  creditable  because  it  re- 
sulted largely  from  a popular  movement.  Hundreds  of  persons  con- 
tributed to  the  fund  which  made  the  purchase  possible,  and  their  names, 
in  bound  volumes,  will  be  preserved  in  the  Alamo  exhibit. 

Besides  the  great  work  of  saving  the  Alamo,  this  chapter  numbers 
among  its  achievements  the  placing  of  tablets  upon  the  Veramendi  house 
on  Soledad  street,  where  Bowie  won  his  bride  and  Milam  died ; tablets 
upon  schoolhouses  named  for  Texas  heroes ; a tablet  on  the  convent  part 
of  the  Alamo  Mission ; have  erected  a monument  over  Milam’s  grave  in 
Milam  park;  have  placed  the  old  bell  ‘'San  Antonio,”  dated  1722,  in  the 
Alamo  chapel : have  repaired  the  Mission  San  Jose,  and  have  undertaken 
to  preserve  all  the  missions  about  San  Antonio. 

The  De  Zavala  Chapter  was  organized  in  1891  with  the  following 
as  charter  members:  Miss  Florence  De  Zavala,  deceased:  Miss  Parma 

Fisk,  deceased;  Mrs.  Emily  Edwards  Smith,  Miss  Sarah  D.  Adams, 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Adams,  Mrs.  E.  Cooley,  Miss  Mary  Eisk,  Miss  Adina 
De  Zavala. 

Miss  Adina  De  Zavala,  who  founded  the  chapter  and  has  been  pres- 
ident since  1891,  is  a granddaughter  of  General  Lorenzo  De  Zavala, 
Texas  soldier  and  patriot,  the  first  vice  president  of  the  republic,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  Avho  espoused  the  cause  of  Texan  in- 
dependence. De  Zavala  Chapter  was  named  in  his  honor,  and  Miss 
De  Zavala,  as  its  president,  has  been  a tireless  and  enthusiastic  leader  in 
the  movement  to  restore  the  Alamo. 

Concerning  the  Alamo  and  San  Antonio  sixty  years  ago,  J.  P.  New- 
comb recently  wrote : 

How  the  Alamo  Looked- in  1845. 

In  184s,  as  a nigged,  healthy  hoy,  I stood  on  the  mined  walls  of  the  Alamo 
chapel  and  looked  over  the  scene.  Tt  was  le-=s  th-^n  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
famous  battle  that  has  always  been  called  the  'Tall  of  the  Alamo.”  I was  only 
a bov — fnll  of  nlav  and  adventure.  With  other  hoys  T h’mted  out  the  owls,  stirred 
im  the  bats  and  threw  stones  at  everythinp'  in  sight.  The  old  mined  chapel  was 
talked  of  at;  the  center  of  the  defense  and  attack.  The  roof  over  the  main  part 
of  the  hnildino-  had  fallen  and  had  been  utilized  as  an  apnroach  to  the  outer  wall 
on  the  west.  So  long  had  this  been  a min  that  shrubs  had  grown  from  the  debris. 
The  thick  walls  and  dirt  embankment  made  this  part  of  the  Alamo  a strong 
defense  from  the  cannon  hre  of  those  timos.  Yet  there  was  an  opening  in  the 
south  '"-all  that  was  said  to  have  been  made  hv  Santa  Anna’s  cannon. 

We  hoy=:  could  mn  along  the  crumbled  -'valR  to  the  top  of  the  building  now 
occupied  hv  Hn.go,  .Schmeltzer  & Co.  This  building  was  partly  in  mins,  having 
been  abandoned  for  half  a century. 

From  the  roof  was  a perfect  view  of  the  old  tonni,  which  lay  mostly  in  the 
\-alley  h'^'tween  the  river  and  the  San  Pedro  creek.  This  pari-  of  the  vallev  is  much 
lower  than  the  east  bank  on  which  the  Alamo  is  h’dlt.  The  belfry  of  the  little 
church  Avas  the  most  prominent  ctmctiirp  in  sight.  The  flat  roofed  stone  buildings 
that  embraced  the  IMain  and  Military  Plazas,  with  stragglino-  rows  of  jacals,  con- 
stituted the  old  tOAvn  of  San  Antonio  between  the  creeks,  while  on  the  Alamo  “^ide 
of  the  river  flat  roofed  stone  buildings  stood  on  AFmo  street  on  the  corner  of  the 
Alameda  that  ran  east  to  the  irrigation  ditches.  Great  cottonvmod  trees  flanked 
the  Alameda.  From  the  mins  the  fields  in  the  river  A-alley  to  the  north  and  east 
and  south  Avere  Ausible.  No  habitations  to  the  eastward  or  northward. 

Tt  \vas  evident  that  not  a stone  had  h^en  disturbed  from  the  day  that  the 
last  gun  had  been  fired  that  ended  the  bloodv  tragedy.  Tn  fact,  real  blood  c+qinc; 
Avere  on  the  Avails,  hut  Avhose  blood  no  one  could  tell.  From  the  account  of  the 
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battle  there  was  more  2'^lexican  blood  spilt  on  these  old  stones.  It  was  before  the 
day  when  idle  strangers  visited  the  old  ruin  and  wrote  their  names  on  its  walls. 
The  Englishman  who  penciled  the  motto,  “Thermopylea  had  its  messenger  of  de- 
feat, the  Alamo  had  none.”  will  longest  be  remembered. 

In  1845  began  the  era  that  put  an  end  to  the  long  story  of  the  ancient  village; 
from  that  date  the  character  of  the  town  began  to  develop  into  an  American  set- 
tlement, or,  rather,  a cosmopolitan  community.  To  the  west  stretched  the  pathless 
prairies  until  the  INledina  was  reached,  where  Castro  had  founded  a colony.  A 
single  horseman  could  be  trailed  through  the  tall  grass  for  miles.  Savage  Indians 
raided  the  entire  west  and  even  eastward  and  south  to  the  Rio  Grande.  And  yet 
the  old  town  basked  on  the  banks  of  the  bright  stream  that  raced  to  the  Gulf  of 
Alexico.  There  was  always  a feeling  among  the  early  inhabitants  that  Old  San 
Antonio  would  be  a big,  modern,  beautiful  city  some  day. 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Texas  Division  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  was 
organized  at  Victoria,  May  25,  1896,  by  Airs.  Katie  Cabell  Currie,  as- 
sisted by  Aliss  Ruth  Fhclps,  secretary  of  Veuve  Jefferson  Davis  Chapter, 
Galveston,  and  the  members  of  William  P.  Rogers  Chapter.  At  the 
second  annual  convention  sixteen  chapters  were  represented,  at  the  third 
annual  convention  there  were  thirty-two,  and  the  growth  of  the  order 
has  been  steady  from  the  first ; at  the  annual  convention  in  December, 
1905,  there  were  reported  IT3  chapters  in  good  standing,  with  33  “silent’’ 
chapters,  and  a membership  in  the  state  of  5,218.  Though  a patriotic 
order  and  by  its  nature  hereditary,  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  is 
admittedly  the  strongest  woman’s  society  of  the  south,  and  in  the  past 
decade  its  influence  has  often  been  directed  in  a very  positive  manner  to 
support  or  oppose  matters  of  special  significance  in  the  south. 

From  the  cruel  war  times,  when  woman’s  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
at  home  and  in  the  field  was-  no  less  a part  of  southern  valor  than  the 
blood  immolation  of  the  soldiers  in  battle,  the  work  of  the  Confederacy’s 
daughters  has  changed  in  scope,  but  is  still  directed  by  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  readyhelpfulness  that  idealized  the  cause  of  forty  years 
ag'o.  As  stated  in  the  constitution  of  the  Texas  Division,  the  first  object 
of  the  order  is  to  “fulfil  the  duties  of  sacred  charity  towards  Confederate 
veterans  and  their  descendants.”  Tins  done,  the  society  endeavors  “to 
promote  ...  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  men  of  the  Confederacy  fought  and  died” ; to  per- 
petuate “the  traditions  and  literature  of  the  south” ; to  preserve  historical 
material  of  the  war ; and  to  use  its  influence  that  “American  history  shall 
he  properly  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state” ; and,  lastly,  “to 
erect  monuments  to  the  heroes  of  the  Confederacy.” 

Of  the  dozen  or  more  chapters  to  be  found  in  Southwest  Texas,  the 
largest  is  the  Barnard  E.  Bee  Chapter  at  San  Antonio,  with  a member- 
ship at  this  writing  of  approximately  300.  The  names  on  the  roll  include 
representatives  not  only  of  some  of  the  best  known  families  of  Texas, 
but  of  the  entire  south,  in  whose  homes  are  preserved  the  best  traditions 
and  culture  of  what  is  now  so  often  called  “the  Old  South.” 

The  chapter  was  named  in  honor  of  a martyr  to  the  southern  cause, 
whose  family  record  is  closely  linked  with  Texas  history  since  the  davs 
of  the  Republic  (see  history  elsewhere).  Organized  October  6,  1896,  the 
chapter  began  with  a charter  membership  of  30,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
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steady  growth  of  the  chapter  in  membership  its  practical  efforts  along 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  constitution  have  been  directed  to  larger  fields 
of  worthy  benefit.  The  first  work,  in  co-operation  with  the  camp  of 
Confederate  Y eterans,  was  adorning  the  Confederate  Rest  cemetery  and 
caring  for  the  graves  of  the  dead,  its  most  important  accomplishment 
in  memorial  work  has  been  the  erection  of  the  Confederate  monument  in 
Travis  Park.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  slow  process  bv  which 
funds  for  such  a purpose  grow,  understand  the  persistence  and  courage 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  proceeds  from  teas,  receptions, 
entertainments  of  various  kinds,  private  contributions,  were  carefully 
collected  for  this  purpose,  and  the  success  of  the  movement  was  given 
public  proof  in  the  laying-  of  the  corner  stone,  June  3,  1899.  was  a 
memorable  occasion  for  San  Antonio,  with  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
day  the  late  Judge  John  EL  Reagan,  the  last  surviving  member  of  the 
Confederate  cabinet,  who  gave  eloquent  expression  to  the  true  puruose 
of  such  a monument  when  he  said : “Every  nation  in  the  history  of  the 

world  which  has  become  great  and  powerful  cherishes  its  traditions  and 
has  its  history,  its  poetry,  its  songs  and  its  monuments  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  its  great  achievements  and  the  name  and  character  of  its 
great  men  and  women.”  April  29,  1900,  the  monument  was  unveiled  in 
the  presence  of  the  chapter,  the  Confederate  A^eterans,  Sons  of  Veterans, 
the  G.  A.  R.  post,  the  Belknap  Rifles,  San  Antonio  Zouaves  and  Beck’s 
Band  and  a large  gathering  of  people.  Judge  Columbus  Upson  was 
orator  of  the  occasion,  and  Judge  Reagan  and  Governor  Sayers  were  also 
guests  of  honor. 

Other  memorials  due  to  the  chapter  are  the  erection  of  a drinking 
fountain  in  the  Alamo  Plaza,  the  presentation  of  silk  flags  to  the  Albert 
.Sidney  Johnston  Camp  and  the  Confederate  Home  at  Austin,  and  con- 
tribution of  funds  to  the  erection  of  monuments  elsewhere,  in  and  out 
of  Texas.  The  cases  of  individual  philanthropy,  though  the  first  in 
importance,  are  too  numerous  to  receive  mention,  since  hardly  a week 
passes  that  some  direct  financial  or  personal  help  does  not  go  from  this 
chapter  to  needy  Confederate  survivors  or  their  families. 

During  the  first  eight  years  the  post  of  president  of  the  chapter  was 
held  consecutively  by  ]\Trs.  A.  W.  Houston,  who  in  recognition  of  her 
long  and  faithful  service  is  now  honorary  president  of  the  chapter. 
.Succeeding-  Mrs.  Houston  the  next  president  was  Mrs.  Ed.  Goldstein, 
and  for  the  past  two  years  the  office  has  been  held  bv  Mrs.  J.  D.  Guinn. 
iUrs.  Guinn’s  administration  has  brought  continued  and  increasing 
strength  and  prosperity  to  the  chapter.  A lineal  descendant  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Jefifersons  and  connected  by  blood  ties  with  southern  patriots  since 
the  Revolution,  herself  a southern  woman  who  has  cherished  and  exem- 
plified the  culture  and  beautv  of  the  race,  Mrs.  Guinn  is  an  excellent 
choice  for  the  head  of  a society  whose  work  is  so  intimately  beneficial  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Texas  Division  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  under- 
took the  erection  of  a monument  to  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Mrs.  Benedett  B.  Tobin,  when  a committee 
was  formed  to  solicit  an  appropriation  from  the  state  with  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Storey,  of  Austin,  as  chairman.  During  the  following  administration  of 
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Mrs.  Cone  Johnson,  of  T\ler.  tlie  state  legislature  appropriated  $r 0,000 
for  this  monument.  The  execution  in  marlde  of  this  l)eaiitifiil  monument 
was  entrusted  to  the  noted  scul])trcss,  Elizabeth  Ney,  now  living  in 
Austin. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  26,  1906,  beautiful  ceremonies  were 
arranged  for  the  unveiling  of  this  monument  in  the  State  Cemetery  at 
Austin,  by  Mrs.  J.  D.  Boberdeau,  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Gov- 
ernor Joseph  D.  Sayers  was  the  chief  speaker  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
monument  was  most  appropriately  accepted  by  the  governor  of  Texas, 
S.  W.  T.  L.anham,  and  the  state  president  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, Mrs.  Joseph  P>.  Dibrell. 

Another  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  division  was  the  breaking 
of  the  ground  for  the  Confederate  Women’s  Home,  located  in  the  city  of 
Austin,  which  occurred  on  the  following  morning,  September  27th.  This 
building  is  now  in  course  of  construction  at  a cost  of  $11,749.55.  This 
home  will  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  state  when  completed,  but  will  always 
stand  as  a monument  to  the  valor  and  loyalty  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  for  the  women  of  the  war  times.  The  corner  stone  of  this 
building  was  laid  on  March  15th,  Texas  Confederate  Heroes’  day. 


Mx\jor  Joseph  E.  Dwyer,  who  for  many  years  was  a prominent  citi- 
zen of  San  Antonio  and  became  a well  known  figure  in  national  political 
circles,  was  born  in  this  city  and  received  the  benefit  of  thorough  classical 
education  in  Paris.  He  was  a man  in  whom  learning  and  culture  vied 
to  make  an  interesting  gentleman  and  his  own  activity  resulted  in  making 
his  life  one  of  intense  usefulness  to  his  fellowmen.  He  served  on  the 
staff  of  General  Sibley  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  war  and  was  on 
the  campaign  service  on  the  frontier  in  Western  Texas,  undergoing 
the  usual  experiences  of  such  a military  service. 

Almost  his  entire  life  was  devoted  to  active  public  duty  and  he  stood 
as  a high  type  of  civic  virtue  and  national  honor.  His  talents  and  learn- 
ing well  fitted  him  for  leadership  and  among  the  early  offices  he  held 
was  that  of  alderman,  in  which  he  served  for  a term  of  ten  years.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Bexar  County  Democratic  executive  committee  for 
twenty  years  and  it  is  recalled  that  the  first  defeat  for  the  Democracy 
in  Bexar  county  occurred  the  year  following  his  resignation  from  the 
chairmanship.  He  was  a delegate  from  Texas  to  the  national  Demo- 
cratic convention  that  nominated  Tilden  in  1876  and  later  was  chosen 
as  representative  of  Texas  on  the  presidential  notification  committee. 
In  the  succeeding  national  convention  at  which  General  Hancock  was 
made  the  standard  bearer  of  the  party.  Major  Dwyer  was  again  a dele- 
gate from  Texas  and  once  more  was  chosen  as  representative  from  this 
state  to  notify  the  candidate  of  his  nomination.  Again  he  attended 
the  nation?il  convention,  at  St.  Louis,  when  Grover  Cleveland  was  named 
for  the  high  office  and  had  the  honor  of  being  made  chairman  of  the 
notification  committee,  which  at  Saratoga  officially  informed  Mr.  Cleve- 
land of  the  convention’s  choice.  Major  Dwyer  was  a man  of  the  finest 
culture  and  polish  and  of  impressive  yet  winning  personality.  As  man 
and  citizen  he  was  greatly  esteemed  in  San  Antonio  and  throughout  the 
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state,  where  the  circle  of  his  friends  was  almost  co-extensive  with  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance.  He  numbered,  too,  among-  his  friends  many 
distinguished  representatives  of  Democracy  throughout  the  country. 

Major  Dwyer  was  married  to  Miss  Annette  Magoffin,  a representa- 
tive of  the  'prominent  Kentucky  family,  being  a daughter  of  General 
James  Wb  Magoffin,  who  was  an  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  General 
Sibley  in  the  Civil  war  in  the  operations  in  WTstern  Texas  and  X"ew 
Mexico.  General  Magoffin  was  the  brother  of  Beriah  Magoffin,  one  of 
the  early  governors  of  Kentucky;  Mrs.  Dwyer  is  also  a sister  of  Judge 
Joseph  Magoffin,  of  El  Paso.  He  is  called  the  father  of  that  city,  being 
its  oldest  prominent  citizen  and  its  mayor  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1884,  when  but  forty-three  years  of  age, 
Alajor  Dwyer  was  called  from  this  life.  His  widow  still  lives  on  the 
old  Dwyer  homestead  on  Dwyer  avenue  in  San  Antonio,  although  more 
than  twenty  years  have  passed  away  since  Major  Dwyer  was  called  from 
this  life.  He  yet  lives  in  the  memories  of  his  contemporaries,  encircled 
with  the  halo  of  a gracious  presence,  charming  personality  and  purity 
of  public  and  private  life. 

Colonel  Otto  Wahrmund.  The  history  of  a community  is  best  told 
in  the  lives  of  its  citizens.  It  is  its  representative  men,  men  who  are 
controlling  important  business  concerns  and  public  interests,  who  shape 
the  policy  and  mold  the  destiny  of  a city.  Colonel  WThrmnnd  by  reason 
of  important  manufacturing,  commercial  and  financial  interests  and  also 
by  his  co-operation  in  movements  outside  of  the  direct  line  of- business, 
has  contributed  to  the  general  prosperity  and  progress  of  San  Antonio. 
He  is  perhaps  most  .widely  known  as  the  vice  president  of  the  San  An- 
tonio Brewing  Association  and  as  the  recently  elected  president  of  the 
fair  association. 

A native  of  Texas,  Colonel  Wahrmund  was  born  in  Fredericksburg, 
Gillespie  county.  His  father.  Judge  William  Wahrmund,  was  born  in 
Wiesbaden,  Germany,  and  came  to  America  in  1845,  locating  first  at 
ATw  Braijnfels  and  soon  afterward  at  Fredericksburg,  becoming  one  of 
the  earliest  among  the  colonists  from  Germany  who  from  that  time  for- 
ward made  settlements  in  Southwestern  Texas  and  aided  in  reclaiming 
this  portion  of  the  state  for  the  uses  of  the  white  race  and  civilization. 
Judge  Wahrmund  became  one  of  the  prominent  business  men  of  his 
locality  and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  a mercantile 
enterprise  at  Fredericksburg.  He  also  figured  prominently  in  public  life 
and  was  for  nearlv  thirty  years  county  judge  of  Gillespie  county.  His 
death  occurred  in  Fredericksburg  in  1898. 

Colonel  Warhmund  was  reared  to  business  life  and  was  connected 
with  various  interests  in  his  native  town  for  several  years.  Finally  he 
became  interested  in  a brewing  business  and  in  January,  1887,  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  promoters  of  the  San  Antonio  Brewing  Association, 

City  Brewery. 

owning  what  has  for  many  years  been  known  as  the  City  Brewery,  which 
is  now  the  largest  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  Texas,  while  San  Antonio 
is  the  brewing  center  of  the  state.  The  president  of  the  company  is  Otto 
Koehler,  with  Colonel  Wahrmund  as  vice  president  and  John  J.  Stevens 
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secretary.  This  brewery  as  an  industrial  plant  contributes  largely  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  city.  It  is  located  near  the  river,  the  entrance  to  the 
grounds  being  at  James  street  and  is  composed  of  a group  of  buildings 
that  are  as  imposing  and  handsome  in  their  architecture  as  can  be  found 
anywhere,  making  them  an  object  of  interest  to  tourists  and  home  people 
alike.  The  construction  of  these  buildings  has  been  accomplished  from 
year  to  year  as  the  business  has  increased,  and  represents  an  outlay  of 
a very  large  amount  of  capital.  The  largest  of  these  buildings  is  the 
storage  and  brew  house,  six  stories  in  height,  the  storage  department 
containing  four  hundred  storage  tanks,  having  in  the  aggregate  a ca- 
])acity  of  over  fifty  thousand  barrels  of  beer,  affording  the  best  facilities 
for  storing  and  aging-  the  product.  This  building,  like  all  the  others,  is 
a marvel  of  cleanliness.  It  is  thoroughly  cleaned  every  day  and  every- 
thing about  the  plant  is  conducted  in  such  a way  as  to  insure  the  sani- 
tary perfection  and  complete  sterilization  of  the  product.  Purity  is  para- 
mount here.  The  brewmaster  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  business  and  the 
adoption  of  the  latest  improved  brewing  methods  and  the  use  of  the 
latest  machinery  that  can  be  obtained  in  every  department,  guarantee 
that  the  beer  is  of  necessity  of  the  highest  quality.  The  name  of  the  most 
popular  bottle  beer  sent  out  by  this  brewery  is  the  “Texas  Pride”  and 
the  product  is  well  known  all  over  the  state.  A supply  of  pure  water  is 
obtained  from  private  artesian  wells  and  an  ice  refrigerator  plant  is  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  brewery,  ice  being  shipped  to  the  wholesale 
trade.  As  an  important  home  industry  furnishing  employment  to  a large 
number  of  people,  the  brewery  is  of  no  little  consequence  to  the  city, 
there  being  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  names  constantly  upon  the  local 
payrolls.  Colonel  Wahrmund  is  also  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Texas 
Transportation  Company,  which  is  a company  subsidiary  to  the  brewery 
which  operates  the  railroad  connecting  the  brewery  with  the  different 
railroads  entering  San  Antonio.  He  also  has  very  large  and  valuable 
mining  interests  in  Mexico  and  spends  considerable  time  there. 

Colonel  Wahrmund  is  prominent  in  both  local  and  state  affairs  and 
for  several  years  during  the  administrations  of  Governor  Sayres  and 
Governor  Lanham  he  has  been  on  the  governor’s  staff  holding  the  rank 
of  colonel.  In  February,  igo6,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Fair  Association  of  San  Antonio,  of  which  he  has  been  one  of 
the  directors  for  several  years.  Perhaps  no  better  estimate  of  Colonel 
Wahrmund’s  position  in  public  regard  can  be  given  than  by  quoting 
from  one  of  the  leading  local  papers,  which  said  in  connection  with  his 
selection  for  the  presidency,  “Colonel  Wahrmund  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  public-spirited  citi- 
zens of  San  Antonio.  He  is  thoroughly  identified  with  the  business  in- 
terests of  this  city  and  section  and  has  a personal,  as  well  as  public,  in- 
terest in  the  development  and  prosperity  of  that  portion  of  the  great 
southwest  of  which  San  Antonio  is  the  commercial  center.  In  accepting 
the  office  to  which  he  had  been  chosen  Colonel  Wahrmund  said  he  did 
so  with  a full  appreciation  of  the  duties  imposed,  as  well  as  of  the  honor 
conferred,  and  declared  his  purpose  to  discharge  these  duties  in  the  man- 
ner which  the  directors  of  the  association  felt  quite  sure  he  would  do 
before  fixing  upon  him  as  their  choice  for  the  position  to  which  he  has 
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been  called.  Because  of  Colonel  Wahrmnnd’s  intimate  connection  with 
other  important  business  enterprises,  the  giving  of  his  personal  attention 
to  the  office  of  president  of  the  Fair  Association  will  involve  some  sacri- 
fice of  valuable  time,  but,  being  a patriotic  and  public-spirited  citizen,  he 
makes  the  sacrifice  freely  and  without  any  compensation  in  the  way  of 
salary  or  emoluments,” 

During  the  years  of  an  active  business  career  Colonel  Wahrmund 
has  constantly  enlarged  the  scope  of  his  undertakings,  has  made  judi- 
cious investments  and  is  today  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  the  city, 
contributing  through  active  endorsement  and  co-operation  to  the  welfare, 
material  upbuilding,  improvement  and  prosperity  of  San  Antonio. 

Frederick  A.  Piper,  well  known  in  business  circles  in  San  Antonio 
and  in  Uvalde,  was  born  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  Prussia.  His 
parents,  Frederick  and  Johanna  (Waldeck)  Piper,  were  both  natives  of 
Germany  and  with  their  family  came  to  America  in  1853,  landing  first 
at  Indianola,  Texas,  and  coming  thence  direct  to  San  Antonio,  where 
the  father  died  in  1859,  the  mother  passing  away  at  a later  date. 

Frederick  A.  Piper  was  but  a child  when  brought  by  his  parents 
to  this  city  and  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father  he  began  the  strug- 
gle of  life  at  an  early  age.  He  commenced  selling  newspapers  when  a 
youth  of  thirteen  and  later  he  followed  any  business  pursuit  that  would 
yield  him  an  honest  living.  In  1865  he  obtained  a position  in  the  whole- 
sale dry-goods  store  of  Webb,  Arbuckle  & Company,  the  first  wholesale 
dry-goods  establishment  of  the  city.  This  business,  however,  was  dis- 
continued in  1866  and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Piper  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Norton  & Deutz,  hardware  merchants,  with  whom  he  continued 
for  ten  years  or  until  1877,  when  he  opened  a store  of  his  own  at  Uvalde, 
the  county  seat  of  Uvalde  county,  where  he  is  still  in  business,  although 
he  has  always  maintained  his  home  in  San  Antonio,  his  family  remaining 
in  the  latter  city.  The  F.  A.  Piper  General  Merchandise  Company  of 
Uvalde  controls  an  important  commercial  enterprise  in  that  town — a large 
department  store  which  has  for  years  been  a well  known  center  of  trade, 
especiallv  among  the  cattlemen,  Uvalde  being  the  trade  center  for  a 
large  scope  of  cattle  country  in  Southwestern  Texas.  Both  a wholesale 
and  retail  business  is  carried  on  in  all  classes  of  merchandise.  The  store 
is  splendidly  organized  and  thoroughly  equipped  and  the  trade  has  con- 
stantly grown,  reaching  extensive  and  profitable  proportions.  Mr.  Piper 
was  also  president  of  the  Merchants’  Transfer  Company,  controlling  the 
largest  business  of  the  kind  in  San  Antonio.  He  disposed  of  his  interests 
in  this  company  in  1906.  He  was  formerly  extensively  interested  in  the 
cattle  industry  in  the  Uvalde  country  but  has  disposed  of  his  stock  in- 
terests there.  He  was  the  founder  and  is  a.  member  of  the  well  known 
fire  insurance  firm  of  Piper  & Stiles  of  San  Antonio,  which  has  been  a 
leading  and  representative  firm  of  this  character  in  San  Antonio  for 
many  years. 

His  high  qualifications  as  a citizen  led  to  the  selection  of  Mr.  Piper 
for  the  office  of  alderman  at  large,  in  which  position  he  served  for  two 
years  during  the  Hicks  administration.  During  his  incumbency  in  that 
position  he  was  appointed  purchasing  agent  for  the  city  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  and  acted  as  mayor  pro  tern.  In  this  office 
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he  assumed  res]:onsil)ilities  for  which  he  was  well  fitted  by  his  broad 
business  experience  and  at  all  times  he  labored  earnestly  and  untiriniyly 
for  the  general  welfare.  At  one  time  he  was  a candidate  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  mayor.  He  is  indeed  a pubhe-spirited  citizen,  one  who  subor- 
dinates partisansh.ij)  to  the  general  good  and  seeks  rather  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  community  than  the  advancement  of  individual  interests. 

Mr.  Piper  was  married  in  San  Antonio  in  1874  to  Miss  Minna 
Horner,  and  to  them  have  been  born  six  children:  Albert  Henry,  Ered- 

erick  A.,  George  H.,  Ralph  A.,  Mrs.  Edwina  J.  Goodman  and  Mrs. 
Aland  G.  Long.  The  second  son  is  a practicing  physician.  The  children 
have  been  given  excellent  educational  privileges,  one  of  the  sons  having 
,been  a student  in  the  university  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Mr.  Piper  is  a 
member  of  the  local  lodge  of  Elks  and  was  formerly  active  in  the  Turn 
\Trein,  Beethoven  Singing  Society  and  other  organizations.  He  has 
been  highly  successful  in  business  affairs  and  his  financial  standing  is 
unimpeachable.  He  deserves  much  credit  for  what  he  has  accomplished, 
as  he  started  out  in  life  empty  handed  at  a very  early  age  and  began 
selling  newspapers,  steadily  working  his  way  upward  until  he  controls 
a large  eeneral  mercantile  trade  aiicl  has  other  important  and  remunera- 
tive business  interests. 

E.  W.  Weeks.  San  Antonio  can  boast  of  having  perhaps  a greater 
variety  of  citizens  who  have  made  the  imprint  of  their  individuality  on 
the  pages  of  American  history,  than  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the 
west.  This  condition  is  no  doubt  brought  about  on  account  of  its  con- 
genial climate,  and  we  find  among  her  citizens  men  of  every  walk,  who 
unaided  and  alone  have  made  life  a success,  and  prominent  among  them 
appears  the  name  of  E.  W.  Weeks,  inventor,  promoter  and  capitalist. 

He  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  which 
citv  his  parents  had  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Weeks  is  purely  a self-made  man,  and  as  the  architect  of  his.  own 
fortunes  has  builded  wisely  and  well.  He  had  the  advantage  of  only 
brief  schooling,  and  for  a man  of  his  years  has  crowded  a vast  amount 
of  practical  experience  into  his  life,  which  has  indeed  been  a busy  and 
useful  one.  When  only  a young  boy  he  became  a messenger  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  the  station  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railway  at  Elyria,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Subse- 
quently he  became  telegraph  operator,  dispatcher,  train  master  and  super- 
intendent successively,  all  on  different  railroad  lines, — his  service  beein- 
ning in  the  east  and  continuing  in  the  west.  In  the  ’80s,  while  still  a 
young  man,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railroad 
at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  as  dispatcher.  He  was  afterward  connected  with 
the  Eort  Worth  & Denver  Railroad,  which  was  then  being  built  bv  Alor- 
gan  Jones  and  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge,  from  Denver  to  Forth  Worth.  He 
established  the  first  superintendent’s  office  of  that  line  at  Trinidad  at 
the  time  the  track  was  connected  at  Texline,  being  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  division  between  Texline  and  Pueblo. 

Since  retiring  from  the  field  of  railroad  operations  in  i8c)0.  Air. 
Weeks  has  given  his  attention  to  manufacturing  interests  in  the  east, 
most  of  which  interests  were  in  connection  with  his  own  inventions.  He 
jmomoted,  built  and  equipped  with  machinery,  largely  of  his  own  de- 
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si52;n,  one  of  the  finest  factories  in  Pennsylvania, — located  at  Franklin, 
which  was  built  expressly  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  his  own 
invention.  His  interest  in  this  plant  after  it  was  completed  and  equipped 
and  in  ^ood  running  order,  was  disposed  of  at  a comfortable  fortune. 
That  did  not  end  his  operations,  however,  or  stay  his  ambition.  Many 
other  successful  inventions  are  credited  to  his  inventive  genius.  Even 
since  coming  to  San  Antonio  he  has  invented  a “form-letter”  typesetting 
machine  which  has  given  great  satisfaction,  and  the  right  to  use  it  was 
readily  bought  up  by  one  of  the  largest  printing  firms  in  that  line  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  conduct  of  his  business  he  has  been  highly  successful  finan- 
cially. His  careful  management  and  keen  business  discrimination  bring- 
ing him  large  , pecuniary  reward. 

We  have  had  many  great  inventors,  but  few  of  them  have  had  the 
financial  ability  to  reap  the  full  benefit  which  is  justly  theirs.  During 
the  period  of  Air.  Weeks’  operations  in  the  east  his  office  and  headquar- 
ters were  at  the  world-renowned  No.  26  Broadway,  New  York  city, 
which  place  seems  to  be  productive  of  successful  men. 

In  1901,  his  health  having  declined  somewhat  on  account  of  his 
close  application  to  business,  he  spent  some  time  in  traveling  over  the 
country,  and  in  the  course  of  his  journey ings  visited  San  Antonio,  where 
he  decided  to  make  his  home, — choosing  Southwestern  Texas  as  a loca- 
tion on  account  of  its  climate  being  most  suited  to  his  needs.  Here  he 
built  a beautiful  residence  after  the  old  Mission  style  of  architecture. 
Later  he  built  another  near  it,  which  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  homes 
in  the  city,  containing  seventeen  commodious  and  comfortable  rooms, 
with  patio,  in  West  French  Place  on  Laurel  Heights.  This  residence, 
although  slightly  suggestive  of  the  Spanish-AIission  style,  is  also  de- 
signed to  carry  out  to  some  extent  the  idea  of  the  Indo-Arabic  style  of 
architecture,  with  touches  of  the  Venetian ; all  blending  and  combining 
into  a most  attractive  main.  The  Moorish  sentiment  seems  to  predomi- 
nate however,  and  these  splendid  premises,  from  the  lower  garden  in 
the  rear  enclosed  with  a stone  colonnade  with  wrought-iron  gates,  to 
the  cool  roof  garden,  furnish  a home  that  is  luxurious  and  at  the  same 
time  is  practical  and  comfortable  in  every  sense.  His  home  is  presided 
over  socially  by  his  sister.  Airs.  xA.  W.  Marsh,  and  his  daughter,  Aliss 
Laura  E.  Weeks.  Becoming  through  his  residence  here  somewhat  in- 

Railroad  to  Port  O’Connor. 

terested  in  the  Southwest,  Air.  Weeks,  early  in  1906,  organized  the  Texas 
Railway  Company,  which  he  promoted  for  the  building  of  a new  line 
of  railroad  from  San  xAntonio  through  the  counties  of  Bexar,  Guada- 
lupe, Gonzales,  Dewitt.  Adctoria  and  Calhoun, — the  general  direction 
being  a little  south  of  east, — and  terminus  being  Port  O’Connor  in  Cal- 
houn county  on  the  Alatagorda  Bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Alexico,  with  a branch 
from  Gonzales  to  Smithville,  where  it  would  connect  with  the  M.  K. 
& T.  R.  R.  The  predominating  idea  of  this  enterprise  was  to  make  a 
deep-water  port  of  Port  O'Connor  on  Alatagorda  Bay  by  the  deepening 
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of  Pass  Cavallo,  the  entrance  to  the  Bay,  to  bring  about  the  desired 
result. 

Mr.  Weeks,  while  now  somewhat  im])aired  in  health  physically, 
still  leads  as  he  has  always  done  a very  active  and  busy  life,  and  while 
his  inventive  faculty  and  skill  in  promoting  industrial  enterprises  have 
earned  for  him  a fortune,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  much  of  this  success 
is  due  to  his  genial  and  optimistic  nature  and  his  frank  unassuming  cour- 
tesy toward  everyone  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact.  San  An- 
tonio is  justly  proud  of  numbering  Mr.  WAeks  among  its  worthy  citi- 
zens who  are  rapidly  bringing  this  city  to  the  forefront  as  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  Southwest. 

John  Cotter  Sullivan,  an  attorney  of  the  San  Antonio  bar,  was 
born  in  Indianola,  Calhoun  Count}%  Texas,  December  24th,  1875.  His 
father,  Daniel  Sullivan,  now  a banker  of  San  Antonio  and  one  of  the 

Daniel  Sullivan. 

wealthiest  citizens  of  Texas,  was  born  on  December  24th,  1845,  j^^^t 
thirty  years  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  John  Cotter.  i\Ir.  Daniel  Sulli- 
van was  just  sixteen  years  of  age  when,  in  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army  and  although  so  young  served  as  a member  of  the  First 
Texas  Cavalry  with  great  courage  and  distinction  throughout  that  con- 
dict  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  He  was  with  his  regiment  at  Brownsville, 
Texas,  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  there  in  1863  and  was  one  of 
the  few  members  of  that  regiment  that  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  dis- 
ease. He  acted  as  provost  marshal  at  Brownsville  and  was  in  a number 
of  important  battles  in  Louisiana,  notably,  the  engagements  of  Mansfield 
and  Yellow  Bayou,  and  in  Texas  at  the  Battle  of  Sabine  Pass,  arriving 
there  with  his  regiment,  after  forced  marches  from  Brownsville,  just  in 
time  to  see  Dick  Dowling  and  his  handful  of  sixty  brave  comrades  com- 
pel Gen.  Franklin  to  beat  a hasty  retreat  towards  the  Gulf  with  17,000 
tried  veterans.  Following  the  war,  Daniel  Sullivan  turned  his  attention 
to  merchandising  and  banking  in  managing  the  merchandise  and  bank- 
ing business  of  his  uncle,  also  Daniel  Sullivan,  at  Indianola,  Texas. 
Their  interests  there  grew  rapidly  into  a large  establishment.  They  con- 
ducted both  a wholesale  and  retail  grocery  house  with  banking  depart- 
ment. Daniel  Sullivan,  the  uncle,  died  in  1871,  since  which  time  Daniel 
Sullivan,  his  nephew,  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Sullivan  interests  which 
are  now  very  extensive  throughout  Southwestern  Texas.  He  is  a man 
of  resourceful  business  ability  and  marked  enterprise,  who  has  readily 
recognized  and  improved  opportunities  and  has  extended  the  scope  of 
his  business  undertakings  until  his  efforts,  crowned  with  splendid  suc- 
cess, have  made  him  one  of  the  capitalists  of  Texas.  In  1882  he  re- 
moved his  headquarters  from  Indianola  to  San  Antonio,  and,  discon- 
tinuing the  mercantile  business,  concentrated  his  energies  exclusively 
upon  banking,  which  he  is  still  carrying  on  under  the  firm  name  of  D. 
Sullivan  & Company,  private  bankers,  at  the  corner  of  West  Commerce 
and  St.  Mary  streets.  His  efforts  have  been  so  discerningly  directed 
along  well  defined  lines  that  he  seems  to  have  realized  at  any  one  point 
of  progress  his  possibilities  for  successful  accomplishment  at  that  point, 
and,  todav,  ranks  among  the  foremost  bankers  of  the  state  of  Texas. 
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John  Cotter  Sullivan,  his  son,  attended  St.  Mary's  College  at  San 
Antonio,  from  1883  until  his  graduation  in  the  class  of  1893.  In  1893 
he  matriculated  at  Rock  Hill  College  in  Ellicott  City,  Maryland,  gradu- 
ating therefrom  in  June,  1896,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  His  choice  of  a 
profession  fell  upon  the  law  and  he  thereupon  in  October,  1896,  entered 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  until 
1899,  graduating  in  that  year  with  the  degree  of  B.  L.  Following  his 
graduation  he  devoted  a year  to  extensive  travel  in  Europe,  gaining 
thereby  the  knowledge  and  culture  which  only  travel  can  bring.  On 
his  return  to  San  Antonio,  in  1900,  he  was,  at  once,  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  since  has  continuously  practiced  his  profession  in  that  city.  He  has 
a large  and  distinctively  representative  clientage  and,  while  one  of  the 
younger,  is  also  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  attorneys  in  this  dis- 
trict. His  land  and  cattle  interest  in  Southwest  Texas  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  besides  that  holds  large  interests  in  various  mines  in  Mexico. 
While  without  political  ambition,  he  was  honored  with  the  appointment 
to  the  position  of  fire  and  police  commissioner  of  San  Antonio,  January 
8th,  1906,  without  his  knowledge,  and  when  absent  from  the  city.  He 
actively  interests  himself  in  public  afifairs  and  participates  earnestly  in 
any  effort  to  propagate  a spirit  of  patriotism  and  of  loyalty  to  the  Ameri- 
can institutions.  He  is  well  versed  in  all  departments  of  the  law,  and 
though  preferring  to  continue  in  the  general  practice  of  his  profession, 
his  large  commercial,  banking  and  land  practice  tends  rather  to  make  him 
an  authoritv  in  those  fields  of  the  law. 

Hon.  John  H.  Kirkpatrick.  The  substantial  yet  rapid  growth 
of  San  Antonio  in  recent  years  has  furnished  excellent  opportunity  to 
the  real  estate  agent  and  operator.  To  this  class  belongs  Mr.  Kirkpat- 
rick, whose  business  insight  and  enterprise  have  enabled  him  to  secure 
a large  clientage  and  conduct  a business  of  extensive  and  profitable  pro- 
portions. He  was  born  in  Titus  county,  Texas,  April  12,  1864,  his  par- 
ents being  John  and  Mary  (Maddox)  Kirkpatrick.  The  father  was  born 
in  Ohio,  while  the  mother  belongs  to  the  well  known  Mississippi  family 
of  Maddox.  The  birth  of  their  son  John  occurred  during  the  temporary 
sojourn  of  his  parents  in  Titus  county  when  they  were  on  their  way 
from  Mississippi  to  Southwestern  Texas.  The  father,  having  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Confederate  army  in  Mississippi  for  disability  on  ac- 
count of  wounds  received,  started  to  Southwestern  Texas  to  establish 
his  home.  Shortly  thereafter  they  located  in  Austin,  where  John  H. 
Kirkpatrick  spent  his  childhood  and  youth.  His  parents  are  now  living 
in  San  Antonio. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Austin,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  acquired  his  early 
education  and  when  fourteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  north  Texas,  lo- 
cating at  Decatur  in  Wise  county,  where  he  continued  his  studies  to 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  when  he  began  teaching  school  there.  He  fol- 
lowed the  profession  for  two  years  in  Wise  county  and  then  went  to 
Ohio,  spending  about  a year  in  college  at  Lebanon,  that  state.  Follow- 
ing his  return  to  Wise  county  he  was  elected  as  its  representative  to  the 
twenty-second  session  of  the  state  legislature  in  1890-91.  The  two  win- 
ters which  he  spent  in  Austin  in  this  capacity  he  further  improved  by 
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studying-  law  in  the  law  department  of  the  state  university,  from  which 
he  was  graduated. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  married  to  ]\Iiss  Alice  Wood, 
of  Titus  county,  a daughter  of  Colonel  Wood,  a ])rominent  citizen  of 
that  locality,  and  to  them  was  borma  son,  Oran  Gould  Kirk])atrick.  With 
his  wife  and  son  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  removed  from  Austin  to  San  Antonio 
and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  this  city.  He  was  highly  successful 
from  the  start,  so  much  so  that  he  was  offered  a salary  of  two  hundred 
dollars  per  month  to  go  to  California  and  manage  a corporation  there, 
which  position  he  accepted,  spending  three  years  in  the  Golden  state. 
He  then  returned  to  Texas  for  a few  months,  after  which  he  went  with 
his  wife  to  Honolulu  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  from  that  point 
started  on  a four  years’  trip  around  the  world,  which  time  was  spent  not 
alone  in  recreation  but  in  serious  study  of  history  and  of  the  life,  habits 
and  customs  of  the  people  in  the  different  countries  which  he  visited. 
Following  his  return  to  his  native  land  he  delivered  sixty-eight  lectures 
on  his  travels.  These  were  given  in  Texas  and  were  highly  appreciated 
hy  the  large  audiences  that  heard  him  and  were  widely  complimented 
by  the  press.  He  possesses  a retentive  memory  and  a keen  insight  that 
enables  him  to  look  beyond  the  mere  surface  of  things  and  determine 
the  cause  from  the  effect.  He  presented  not  only  a clear  picture  of  the 
modes  of  life  among  different  peoples  in  foreign  lands,  but  also  the  causes 
])roducing  results.  After  his  lecture  tour  was  over  he  formed  a part- 
nership with  Jay  E.  Adams  in  the  real  estate  business  in  San  Antonio. 
This  has  since  been  recognized  as  a successful  firm,  operating  in  real 
estate  on  an  extensive  scale  not  only  in  this  city  but  throughout  South- 
western Texas.  The  firm  has  taken  a leading  part  in  the  present  great 
colonization  and  development  work  which  is  being  carried  on  in  trans- 
forming Southwestern  Texas  from  mammoth  cow  pastures  to  thickly 
settled  farming  communities. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  is  continually  before  the  public  in  one  capacity  or 
another,  his  gifts  of  oratory,  his  ability  and  his  fitness  for  leadership 
causing  constant  demands  to  be  made  upon  his  time  and  attention.  He 
is  many  times  called  upon  to  deliver  public  addresses  and  was  selected 
by  the  city  council  for  this  purpose  to  deliver  the  address  of  welcome 
to  President  Roosevelt  on  the  occasion  of  the  chief  executive’s  visit  to 
this  city  in  the  spring  of  1905.  He  often  speaks  before  the  Business 
Men’s  Club,  of  which  he  is  an  officer  and  prominent  member,  particu- 
larly on  the  subject  concerning  the  advertising  of  the  city  abroad  and 
upon  the  efforts  that  are  and  can  be  made  to  secure  immigration  for 
Southwestern  Texas.  He  is  a leader  in  the  Carnival  Association  and  in 
fact  in  all  public-spirited  movements  and  his  efforts  have  been  of  direct 
and  immediate  serviceableness  on  many  occasions.  With  the  desire  to 
bring  about  public  improvement,  he  became  a candidate  for  and  served 
two  years  as  alderman  from  the  fourth  ward,  during  which  time  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  improvements  and  in  this  way  was 
very  useful  in  pushing  forward  the  wheels  of  progress.  His  efforts 
were  largely  instrumental  in  securing  for  the  city  improvements  in  the 
way  of  sewers,  paved  streets,  etc.  He  frequently  attends  the  conven- 
tions of  his  party  as  a representative  of  San  Antonio  and  his  opinions 
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carry  weight  in  its  councils.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  is  a prominent  Elk  and  in 
most  ways  is  a leading  factor  in  public  life,  touching  the  general  inter- 
ests of  society.  He  was  selected  to  pose  as  a model  for  the  Confederate 
monument  at  Paris,  Texas,  as  a typical  southern  man,  and  is  also  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  best  known  busts  of. the  sculptor  Coppini.  In  his 
public  work  he  regards  not  glittering  generalities  but  always  has  an  eye 
to  practical  results.  His  mind  is  eminently  judicial  in  cast  and  free 
from  the  bias  of  animosity*.  Although  strong  and  positive  in  his  democ- 
racy his  party  fealty  is  not 'grounded  on  partisan  prejudice  and  he  enjoys 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  of  his  associates  irrespective  of  party. 
Well  grounded  in  the  political  maxims  of  the  schools,  he  has  also  studied 
the  lessons  of  actual  life,  arriving  at  his  conclusions  as  a result  of  what 
may  be  called  his  post-graduate  .studies  in  the  school  of  affairs.  Such 
men  whether  in  office  or  out  are  the  natural  leaders  of  whichever  parry 
they  may  be  identified  with,  especially  in  that  movement  toward  higher 
politics  which  is  common’  to  both  parties  and  which  constitutes  the  most 
hopeful  political  sign  of  the  period.  His  efforts  have  been  far  reaching 
and  beneficial,  for  he  has  combined  the  practical  with  the  ideal  in  his 
labors  for  public  progress. 

Arthur  Ixgersoll  Lockwood,  a retired  business  man,  who  since 
1865  has  made  his  home  in  San  Antonio,  is  now  serving  for  the  seventh 
term  as  alderman  and  stands  for  a spirit  of  lofty  patriotism  and  fidelity 
to  American  institutions  and  principles  without  partisan  bias.  In  local 
office  he  is  found  as  an  ardent  opponent  of  misrule  in  municipal  affairs, 
but  brings  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty  the  same  alert  and  enterprising 
spirit,  keen  discrimination  and  sound  judgment  which  ever  characterized 
his  business  interests.  He  was  born  at  Ossining  on  the  Hudson  in  West- 
chester county.  New  York,  August  21,  1835,  parents  being  Judge 
Albert  and  Eliza  (Arthur)  Lockwood,  both  of  whom  represented  old 
families  of  Westchester  county.  On  the  paternal  side  the  ancestry  is 
particularly  distinguished.  The  Lockwood  family  was  founded  in 
America  in  1630  by  Robert  Lockwood,  and  Arthur  I.  Lockwood  is  of  the 
eighth  generation  of  the  family  in  the  new  world.  The  name  of  Lock- 
wood  is  of  ancient  origin  in  England,  where  it  appears  in  the  Domesday 
Book  over  eight  hundred  years  old.  The  coat  of  arms  has  come  down 
from  the  Rev.  Richard  Lockwood,  rector  of  Dingley,  Northampton, 
England,  in  1530  and  bears  the  motto,  Tutus  in  Undis”  (secure  against 
the  waves).  Of  the  Lockwood  familv  in  America  descended  from  Rob- 
ert Lockwood,  the  progenitor,  many  have  become  distinguished  in  the 
professions  and  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  name  figuring  prominently 
upon  the  pages  of  history.  yVmong  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
family  have  been  Brigadier  General  Henry  H.  Lockwood,  of  Civil  war 
fame ; Commodore  Samuel  Lockwod  of  the  navy,  who  won  distinction 
during  the  Mexican  war  and  again  in  the  Civil  war,  one  of  his  noted 
exploits  in  the  latter  being  the  attack  upon  Fort  Macon,  April  20,  1862, 
in  which  he  commanded  the  flotilla  of  vessels  representing  the  Federal 
navy;  Lieutenant  James  Booth  Lockwood,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  with 
the  Greeley  expedition  to  the  far  north  and  in  whose  honor  Lockwood 
Islands  in  those  regions  was  named.  Going  back  to  the  period  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  the  records  show  that  a total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
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six  members  of  this  Lockwood  family  were  enj^a^ed  therein  in  defense 
of  American  liberty,  holding-  rank  from  brigadier  general  down  to  private 
and  gunner. 

Silas  Lockwood,  the  great-grandfather  of  Arthur  I.  Lockwood,  was 
an  officer  of  the  American  army  in  the  war  for  independence.  The 
grandfather  was  Stephen  Lockwood  and  the  father  Judge  Albert  Lock- 
wood.  The  latter  was  a prominent • lawyer  and  county  judge  of  West- 
chester county,  New  York,  where  he  died  in  1852,  while  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Eliza  (Arthur)  Lockwood,  passed  away  in  1850. 

Arthur  I.  Lockwood  was  left  an  orphan  when  less  than  seventeen 
years  of  age  and  because  of  this  failed  to  enter  u])on  the  career  of  a 
lawyer  which  had  been  marked  out  for  him.  He  probably  would  have 
taken  up  the  study  if  his  parents  had  been  spared,  but  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  his  own  support  led  him  into  mercantile  fields  and  for 
about  a year  and  a half  he  was  employed  as  a clerk  in  a store  in  New 
York  city.  In  1854,  attracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  he  started  for  California,  making  the  trip  around  Cape  Horn 
on  the  noted  clipper  ship,  Flying  Cloud.  His  first  venture  in  mining  was 
in  Tuolumne  county  and  from  there  he  made  his  way  at  different  times 
to  other  mining  camps  as  gold  would  be  discovered  in  various  parts 
of  the  state  and  the  seekers  for  the  precious  metal  would  flock  to  these 
various  localities.  He  thus  visited  many  portions  of  California  and 
also  Oregon  and  in  1859  went  to  Crescent  City,  Oregon,  from  whence 
he  made  his  way  to  Jacksonville,  that  state.  Later  he  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia by  way  of  the  Shasta  Butte  and  Yreka.  He  spent  considerable 
time  in  Amador  county  and  was  very  fortunate  in  his  mining  opera- 
tions there  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war. 

After  the  inauguration  of  hostilities  between  the  north  and  south 
Mr.  Lockwood  put  aside  all  business  and  personal  considerations,  went 
to  San  Francisco  and  enlisted  in  the  Federal  service  at  Presidio  on 
. the  1 8th  of  August,  1861,  as  a private  of  Company  C,  First  California 
Volunteer  Infantry.  This  organization  was  sent  to  the  vicinity  of  Los 
Angeles  to  break  up  the  rumored  attempt  of  citizens  of  that  portion  of 
the  state  to  place  California  in  the  Confederate  ranks,  but  finding  that 
there  had  been  more  talk  than  action  in  this  matter  the  regiment  was 
ordered  across  the  desert  through  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  join 
General  Canby  in  repulsing  General  Sibley’s  expedition  into  western 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Upon  arriving  in  New  Mexico,  however, 
they  found  that  General  Sibley  had  retired  down  the  Rio  Grande  and 
after  completing  his  three  years’  term  of  enlistment  in  New  Mexico, 
Mr.  Lockwood  was  honorably  discharged  there  at  Los  Pinos.  With 
about  forty  of  his  comrades  he  went  to  Fort  Union  and  from  that 
point  they  accompanied  a train  of  ox  teams  across  the  Santa  Fe  trail 
to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  furnishing  protection  from  the  Indians  to  the 
train  in  return  for  having  their  outfits  hauled  east. 

From  Leavenworth,  Mr.  Lockwood  went  to  Little  Rock,  Arkan- 
sas. and  there  meeting  with  his  former  colonel,  Joseph  R.  West,  who 
in  the  meantime  had  been  promoted  to  brigadier  general,  in  charge  of 
the  Seventh  Cavalry  Division,  he  was  engaged  by  General  West  to 
accompany  his  troops  to  New  Orleans,  whence  they  had  been  ordered 
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to  join  an  expedition  with  Texas  as  the  objective  point.  While  they 
were  there  news  of  General  Lee's  surrender  was  received,  but  an  army 
of  occupation  was  recpiired  to  go  to  Texas  and  accordingly  an  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  for  this  purpose  and  went  up  the  Red  river  to 
Shreveport  and  thence  to  San  Antonio,  where  Mr.  Lockwood  arrived 
with  this  command  August  2,  1865.  He  has  since  been  a resident  of 
this  city.  In  coming  with  this  expedition  to  Texas  he  had  charge  of 
the  subsistence  train  under  General  Wesley  Merritt,  who  had  been 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  this  section.  After  arriving 
at  San  Antonio  he  held  several  different  positions  in  the  quartermaster’s 
department,  including  that  of  master  of  transportation  and  forage  mas- 
ter, remaining  in  the  service  until  early  in  the  spring  of  1867. 

After  retiring  from  military  life  Mr.  Lockwood  was  successfully 
engaged  in  business  in  San  Antonio  for  a long  period,  but  for  a few 
years  past  has  been  retired  from  active  commercial  or  industrial  inter- 
ests. He  takes  a very  active  interest  in  civic  affairs,  however,  and  is 
reo-arded  as  one  of  the  prominent  factors  in  public  life  in  this  city.  The 
first  office  that  he  held  in  San  Antonio  was  that  of  city  marshal,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  E.  J.  Davis,  serving  for  one  year. 
He  was  also  mayor  in  1893  by  election  of  the  city  council  and  gave 
a public  spirited,  businesslike  administration,  characterized  by  many 
movements  of  reform  and  improvement.  He  is  a prominent  member 
of  the  San  Antonio  city  council,  now  serving  for  his  seventh  term,  rep- 
resenting the  fifth  ward,  which,  however,  was  the  third  ward  when  he 
was  first  elected  in  January,  1879.  With  the  exception  of  one  term 
he  has  served  successively  in  the  city  council  to  the  present.  He  has 
exercised  his  official  prerog'atives  in  favor  of  all  worthy  public  improve- 
ments and  bond  issues  and  in  favor  of  short  hours  and  good  wages. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  gas,  water  and  electric  light  committee  and  the  as- 
sessment committee.  Each  question  which  comes  up  for  settlement  re- 
ceives his  earnest  consideration,  for  he  has  the  best  interests  of  San 
Antonio  at  heart  and  his  public  spirit  and  loyal  citizenship  stand  as 
an  unquestioned  fact  in  his  career. 

He  was  a delegate  to  the  first  Democratic  convention  that  nomi- 
nated James  S.  Hogg  for  his  first  term  as  governor,  and  has  been  a 
delegate  to  other  state  and  county  conventions.  In  politics  he  is  abso- 
lutely independent,  holding  to  the  theory  that  a citizen  should  have 
individual  judgment  and  change  parties  if  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
convictions.  His  first  presidential  vote  was  cast  in  California  for  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  and  in  1864,  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  he  supported  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Since  that  time  he  has  exercised  his  individual  right  in 
each  campaign  in  support  of  candidates  whom  he  thinks  best  qualified 
for  office  and  who  will  best  advance  the  interests  of  city,  state  or  nation. 

i\Ir.  Lockwood  was  married  in  San  Antonio,  October  10,  1870,  to 
IMiss  Mary  Stevens,  a sister  of  John  J.  Stevens,  now  postmaster  of  this 
citv,  who  is  represented  elsewhere  in  this  work.  Mrs.  Lockwood  died 
Eebruary  28,  1888,  while  one  of  their  daughters,  Nettie  May  Lockwood, 
passed  away  in  1883.  John  S.  died  at  Kansas  City,  Julv  4,  1906.  There 
are  two  living  children:  Albert  S.  and  Mrs.  Addie  Isabelle  Leighton. 

The  youngest  son  was  a graduate  of  the  law  department  of  the  state 
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university  of  Texas  of  the  class  of  1894  and  was  a prominent  attorney 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Air.  Lockwood  has  a very  wide  and  favorable  acquaintance  in  busi- 
ness, ])olitical  and  social  circles.  He  has  held  various  positions  in  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Re]niblic,  both  in  the  local  post  and  in  the  state 
organization  and  in  1894  was  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  National 
Commander  Blackmar.  It  is  known  that  in  his  public  service  he  is 
actuated  by  a purity  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  the  highest  and  best 
interests  of  the  city  and  there  have  been  exhibited  in  the  private  and 
public  life  of  Arthur  Ingersoll  Lockwood  the  qualities  which  ever  com- 
mand respect  and  confidence,  awaken  admiration  and  ‘ win  warm  per- 
sonal regard. 

Francis  AI.  Giraud,  city  engineer  of  San  Antonio,  was  born  in  this 
city  Alay  28,  1850,  his  parents  being  Francis  P.  and  Alaria  (Trevino) 
Giraud.'  The  father  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  of  French 
parentage  and  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  civil  engineering  at 
Paris.  Following  his  return  to  America  he  came  to  San  Antonio  about 
1847,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  became  the  first  regular  city  engi- 
neer, the  office  being  created  just  prior  to  that  election.  He  served  in  the 
position  until  the  ist  of  January,  1853.  He  continued  a prominent  citizen 
of  San  Antonio  for  many  years  and  was  influential  and  active  in  public 
life.  He  acted  as  district  surveyor  for  the  extensive  district  extending 
west  to  El  Paso  and  at  the  first  charter  election  of  San  Antonio  following 
the  retirement  of  E.  J.  Davis,  the  reconstruction  governor  of  the  state, 
Mr.  Giraud  was  elected  mayor,  the  election  taking  place  November  13, 
1872.  He  entered  upon  the  second  term  as  mayor  under  the  next  elec- 
tion on  January  14,  1873,  and  served  as  such  until  January  19,  1875.  His 
administration  was  business-like  and  progressive  and  was  notable  for  the 
introduction  of  various  movements  of  reform  and  progress.  He  died  in 
this  city  Alay  8,  1877,  and  San  Antonio  thereby  lost  a citizen  whom  it 
had  come  to  respect  and  honor  because  of  his  devotion  to  the  general 
good.  His  wife  died  in  this  city  in  1887.  She  was  a lineal  descendant  of 
the  well  known  Trevino  family  of  Spanish  origin,  whose  progenitor  on 
this  continent  came  with  the  original  families  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
who  in  1730,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  established  the  villa  of  San  Eernando, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  city  of  San  /Antonio.  A brother 
of  F.  AI.  Giraud,  E.  A.  Giraud,  also  a civil  engineer,  is  connected  with 
the  New  York  & Texas  Land  Company,  while  another  brother,  Leon  J. 
Giraud,  i$  living  in  Alexico. 

Erancis  AI.  Giraud  acquired  the  greater  part  of  his  education  in  St. 
Alary’s  College  in  this  city  and  his  training  for  the  profession  of  civil 
engineering  was  obtained  largely  under  his  father’s  efficient  tutelage. 
He  began  active  life  as  a surveyor  before' he  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
and  from  1873  until  1877  acted  as  surveyor  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  in  locating  its  line  into  San  Antonio  and  through 
Texas.  Subsequently  he  was  for  eighteen  years  connected  in  prominent 
capacity  with  the  New  York  & Texas  Land  Company,  Limited,  which 
was  the  corporation  that  purchased  and  owned  all  of  the  land  grants 
of  the  International  & Great  Northern  Railroad.  While  with  this  com- 
pany his  headquarters  were  at  Palestine.  He  not  only  acted  as  civil 
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engineer  for  the  corporation,  but  was  business  representative  as  well, 
having  charge  of  the  sale  of  its  lands  and  other  interests.  xAfter  severing 
his  connection  with  the  land  company  he  spent  five  years  in  Mexico, 
largely  giving  his  time  to  mining  interests  and  upon  returning  to  Texas 
he  was  appointed  right  of  way  agent  in  locating  the  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national & Great  Northern  Railroad  into  Fort  Worth.  He  continued 
with  that  company  for  two  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  old 
home  and  has  since  resided  in  San  Antonio,  where  he  is  now  occupying 
the  position  of  city  engineer.  He  has  done  an  important  work  in  the  line 
of  his  chosen  profession  in  the  opening  up  and  development  of  the  south- 
west and  has  been  well  qualified  by  thorough  training  and  experience  for 
the  important  and  responsible  positions  he  has  filled. 

Mr.  Giraud  was  married  in  this  city  to  Maria  J.  Quintana  and  they 
have  seven  children,  namely:  Frank,  Addie,  Ralph,  Carrie,  Joe,  Elvira 

and  Ed  Giraud.  Mr.  Giraud  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  southwest 
and  has  been  an  interested  witness  of  what  has  been  accomplished  as 
pioneer  conditions  have  given  way  before  all  of  the  evidences  of  an 
advanced  civilization. 

John  H.  Bolton,  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  in  San  An- 
tonio, has  had  many  interesting  and  often  times  exciting  experiences  in 
a life  of  intense  activity,  which  embraces  a period  of  sea-faring  existence 
and  active  military  experience.  A native  of  England,  he  was  born  in 
Oxford,  and  in  September,  1856,  when  a young  boy,  left  home  as  an 
apprentice  on  one  of  the  sailing  vessels  of  the  Green  line  bound  for 
Australia  and  sailing  thence  to  the  East  Indies.  He  was  in  Bombay 
during  the  time  of  the  mutiny.  The  favorable  reports  which  he  heard 
concerning  America  and  its  opportunities  led  him  to  come  to  the  United 
States  and,  taking  passage  on  a vessel  bound  for  this  country,  he  arrived 
at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1857.  He  continued 
to  follow  the  sea,  however,  until  September,  1859,  when  he  arrived  in 
Galveston,  Texas.  He  there  worked  at  steamboating  for  a time  and  in 
December,  1859,  made  his  way  to  Indianola,  Texas,  while  enroute  for 
California.  He  was  making  the  overland  trip,  but  abandoned  this  after 
arriving  in  San  Antonio  in  January,  i860.  He  resolved  to  make  this 
state  his  home  and  for  a few  months  following  his  arrival  he  was  em- 
ployed on  the  ranch  of  Richard  Howard. 

On  the  2 1 St  of  August,  i860,  Mr.  Bolton  enlisted  at  San  Antonio 
in  the  United  States  regular  army,  becoming  a member  of  Company  I, 
First  Infantry,  under  Captain  John  H.  King:  With  that  command  he 

left  San  Antonio  for  Green  Lake,  Texas,  on  the  ist  of  March,  1861, 
and  soon  afterward  started  with  Companies  A,  H and  I of  the  Eirst 
Infantry  and  nine  troops  of  the  Second  United  States  Cavalry  for  the 
north,  proceeding  by  steamer.  This  was  the  occasion  of  the  removal 
of  the  Eederal  troops  from  Texas  at  the  time  of  the  secession  of  the 
state  from  the  Union.  Companies  A and  H remained  at  Key  West, 
Elorida,  while  the  remainder  of  the  troops  went  to  New  York  city.  Erom 
that  point  Mr.  Bolton  proceeded  with  his  company  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
arriving  there  three  days  after  Eort  Sumter  was  fired  upon.  In  De- 
cember, 1861,  his  command  was  ordered  to  Sedalia,  Missouri,  and  from 
that  point  went  to  join  Grant’s  army  in  southeastern  Missouri,  partici- 
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patin^  in  the  battles  of  New  ^Madrid,  Island  No.  lo,  Shiloh,  Corinth  and 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  Air.  Bolton  was  stationed  with  his  regiment 
at  New  Orleans  from  1863  until  1869;  at  Detroit,  Alichigan,  from  1869 
until  1870  ; at  Eort  Brown,  Texas,  in  1871,  with  the  Tenth  Infantry  and 
remained  in  the  service  until  May  8,  1880.  He  *vas  staff  sergeant  of 
his  regiment  from  1874  until  he  retired  from  the  army. 

At  the  close  of  his  ‘military  life  Mr.  Bolton  made  a permanent  loca- 
tion in  San  Antonio  and  has  since  been  an  active  factor  in  public  and 
business  interests  in  this  city  In  Eebruary,  1883,  he  was  elected  alder- 
man from  the  third  ward;  in  March,  1885,  was  re-elected  to  that  position 
and  in  1889  was  chosen  alderman  at  large,  so  that  he  has  served  for 
three  terms  as  a member  of  the  city  council — a fact  indicative  of  his 
capable  service  and  his  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  city  In  1885  he 
became  identified  with  mercantile  interests  as  a furniture  dealer  and  con- 
tinued in  that  line  of  trade  until  1890.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
the  carpet  business,  in  which  he  continued  until  1902,  since  which  time 
he  has  conducted  a real  estate  office  and  is  also  interested  in  investments 
and  insurance  and  is  notary  public  and  pension  claim  agent.  He  writes 
considerable  insurance  each  year  and  has  negotiated  many  important 
real  estate  transfers,  keeping  well  informed  on  realty  values  and  thus 
enabling  his  clients  to  make  judicious  purchases  and  profitable  sales  as 
the  case  may  be.  He  has  been  prominent  in  local  and  state  organizations 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  having  been  commander  of  E.  O. 
C.  Ord  Post,  and  department  commander  of  the  state,  and  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  this  organization  have  been  far  reaching  and  beneficial.  His 
life  history  if  written  in  detail  would  furnish  many  a tiirilling  chapter 
in  its  sea-faring  and  military  experiences.  He  is  now  devoting  his  time 
and  energies  to  the  pursuits  of  civil  life,  but  manifests  the  same  sterling 
cjualities  of  citizenship  that  he  displayed  when  on  southern  battlefields  he 
defended  the  stars  and  stripes. 

George  L.  Siebrecht,  who  has  recently  retired  from  the  office  of 
United  States  marshal  and  makes  his  home  in  San  Antonio,  is  a native 
of  Hanover,  Germany,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1865.  The 
year  1870  witnessed  his  arrival  in  Texas,  at  which  time  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  Galveston.  After  about  two  months  he  removed  to  Eayette 
county  and  has  been  recognized  as  a prominent  and  influential  factor 
in  Republican  politics  in  the  state  since  1872.  Eor  many  years  he  has 
been  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  in  maintaining  a respectable  Republi- 
can organization  in  the  state.  Erom  1874  until  1880  he  was  deputy 
sheriff  of  Eayette  county,  which  is  famous  as  a Texas  county  that  has 
been  carried  by  Republican  majorities  several  times  since  the  recon- 
struction period,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Air.  Sie- 
brecht.  He  was  postmaster  of  LaGrange,  the  county  seat  of  Eayette, 
during  the  four  years  of  the  Harrison  administration. 

In  January,  1898,  Air.  Siebrecht  was  appointed  United  States  mar- 
shal for  the  western  district  , of  Texas  by  President  AIcKinley  and  was 
re-appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  January,  1902.  He  filled  the 
office  under  this  appointment  until  the  second  term  of  four  years  ex- 
pired in  the  spring  of  1906,  when  he  retired  from  the  office  and  became 
identified  with  business  interests  in  San  Antonio.  He  is  now  moving  to 
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his  fine  ranch  in  the  southern  part  of  Bexar  county  near  Elmendorf. 
He  removed  to  this  city  upon  his  appointment  as  United  States  marshal 
in  1898.  His  old  congressional  district,  which  included  Fayette  county, 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  district  in  Texas  to  send  a Republi- 
can, Hon.  R.  B.  Hawle}%  to  Congress  for  two  successive  terms.  Mr. 
Siebrecht  has  been  one  of  the  powers  in  the  Republican  party  in  this 
state,  a hard  worker  for  its  success  through  open,  clean  methods  as  op- 
posed to  machine  organization  or  one  man  power.  His  retirement  from 
the  office  of  United  States  marshal  was  the  subject  of  keen  regret  on  the 
part  of  a large  number  of  the  best  citizens  of  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic faith.  He  activel}'  interests  himself  in  public  affairs  and  partici- 
pates earnestly  in  any  effort  to  advance  a spirit  of  patriotism  and  of 
loyalty  to  American  institutions  and  wherever  there  is  an  attempt  to 
drive  corruption  or  other  unworthiness  out  of  office  he  is  to  be  found 
working  with  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  He  stands  as  a high  type  of 
American  chivalry  and  manhood  and  over  the  entire  record  of  his  public 
service  there  falls  no  shadow  of  wrong  or  suspicion  of  evil. 

Judge  C.  C.  Clamp.  Texas  has  always  been  distinguished  for  the 
high  rank  of  her  bench  and  bar.  Perhaps  none  of  the  newer  states 
can  justly  boast  of  abler  jurists  or  attorneys.  Many  of  them  have  been 
men  of  national  fame  and  among  those  whose -lives  have  been  passed  on 
a quieter  plane  there  is  scarcely  a town  or  city  in  the  state  but  can  boast 
of  one  or  more  lawyers  capable  of  crossing  swords  in  forensic  combat 
with  any  of  the  distinguished  legal  lights  of  the  E^nited  States.  While 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  state  in  the  last  half  century  has 
been  most  marvelous  viewed  from  any  standpoint,  yet  of  no  one  class 
of  her  citizenship  has  she  greater  reason  for  just  pride  than  her  judges 
and  attorneys. 

In  Judge  Clamp  we  find  united  many  of  the  rare  qualities  which  go 
to  make  up  the  successful  lawyer  and  jurist.  He  has  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree that  rare  ability  of  saying  in  a convincing  way  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time.  His  mind  is  analytical,  his  deductions  logical,  his  argu- 
ments strong  and  forceful.  He  is  now  practicing  at  the  bar  of  San  An- 
tonio with  a clientage  that  is  of  a distinctively  representative  character 
and  on  the  bench  of  the  state  he  has  done  able  public  service. 

A native  of  Texas,  Judge  Clamp  was  born  at  Georgetown,  William- 
son County,  in  1856,  a son  of  C.  A.  D.  and  Asenath  (Davis)  Clamp, 
both  of  whom  are  still  living  at  Georgetown,  where  they  have  resided 
for  more  than  a half  century.  The  father  was  born  in  Berlin,  Germany, 
where  he  was  reared,  his  father  being  of  German  birth,  while  his  mother 
was  of  English  birth.  When  a youth  C.  A.  D.  Clamp  came  to  America, 
settling  in  Texas,  and  for  a long  number  of  years  was  a prominent  and 
successful  merchant  of  Georgetown,  but  has  now  retired  from  active 
business  life  and  is  resting  in  well  earned  ease.  He  is  particularly  well 
known  as  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  Williamson  county,  belonging  to  the 
Old  Settlers’  Association,  and  his  historical  reminiscences  should  be  of 
great  value  in  connection  with  the  history  of  that  county.  His  wife  was 
born  and  reared  in  Alacon,  Georgia,  a member  of  the  well  known  Davis 
family  of  that  state,  and  they  were  married  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Judge  Clamp  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  city  and  was 
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{graduated  from  Southwestern  University  in  the  class  of  1873  having 
as  classmates  a number  of  young  men  who  have  since  become  distin- 
guished, including  Judge  H.  C.  Fisher,  who  became  a ])artner  of  Judge 
Clamp  in  the  j3ractice  of  law  and  who  is  now  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  civil  appeals  at  Austin.  After  completing  his  literary  education  Judge 
Clamp  entered  at  once  upon  the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Georgetown  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  He  opened  an 
office  for  ])ractice  in  that  city  and  subsequently  lived  for  twelve  years 
at  Brackettville,  the  county  seat  of  Kinney  county,  practicing  law  all 
over  the  West  Texas  country,  which  brouglit  him  in  close  ami  intimate 
touch  with  the  great  cattle  interests  which  are  still  his  principal  branch 
of  litigation  in  his  legal  practice.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  by  Governor  James  S.  Hogg,  at  which  time  the  district  com- 
prised Kinney  and  several  of  the  western  counties.  He  made  a splendid 
record  on  the  bench,  in  Edwards  county  particularly.  When  he  first  went 
there  to  hold  court  he  found  the  docket  overburdened  with  cases  that 
had  accumulated  from  an  unbusinesslike  and  dilatory  policy  resulting  in 
piling  up  costs  to  the  county  and  placing  the  finances  of  that  county  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  its  scrip  selling  away  below  par.  Judge  Clamp  prosecuted 
the  business  of  the  court  with  great  vigor,  holding  sessions  both  day  and 
night  continuously,  with  the  result  that  the  docket  was  cleared  and  that 
the  finances  of  the  county , were  placed  upon  a more  creditable  plane, 
and  in  a short  time  its  scrip  and  bond  issues  were  commanding  prices 
equal  to  those  of  the  best  counties.  Subsequently  a petition  signed  with 
a great  number  of  names  was  presented  to  Judge  Clamp  asking  that  he 
become  the  district  judge  by  regular  election,  but  his  private  practice 
had  assumed  such  magnitude  that  he  declined  further  honors  on  the 
bench. 

In  1892  Judge  Clamp  removed  to  San  Antonio,  where  he  has  since 
practiced  his  profession  continuously,  representing  litigants  in  many  of 
the  large  cattle,  land  and  ranching  enterprises  of  Texas,  which  is  his 
specialty  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  is  vice  president  and  general  attor- 
ney for  the  Childress  Cattle  Company,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country ; 
also  vice  president  and  attorney  for  the  North  Texas  Town  Lot  Com- 
pany ; attorney  for  the  Fish  Cattle  Company  and  other  similar  cattle  and 
land  interests.  He  is  likewise  general  attorney  for  the  Piedra  Blanco 
Cattle  Company,  which  owns  one  of  the  largest  cattle  ranches  in  Mexico 
in  the  state  of  Coahuila.  Judge  Clamp  has  throughout  his  connection 
with  the  bar  been  a thoroughlv  industrious,  hard-working  lawyer  and 
constant  student,  and  these  qualities  combined  with  an  able  mental  fac- 
ulty, uncompromising  honesty,  adherence  to  ethical  principles  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  have  brought  him  success. 

Judge  Clamp  was  married  in  1880  at  Brackettville,  Texas,  to  Miss 
Louisa  Arnett,  a daughter  of  Judge  W.  W.  Arnett,  who  died  in  that 
town  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  Southwestern  Texas,  having  for  a long 
number  of  vears  been  prominentlv  and  honorably  identified  with  the  cat- 
tle interests  of  that  portion  of  the  state.  He  was  credited  with  being 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  locality  and  he  had  personal 
characteristics  that  endeared  him  to  all.  Mrs.  Clamp  was  reared  in 
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San  Antonio,  Uvalde  and  Brackettville.  They  have  four  children : Laura, 
the  wife  of 'Henry  T.  Phelps,  a prominent  architect  of  San  Antonio; 
Agnes,  Charles  C.  and  Yadie  Clamp,  who  are  at  home  with  their  ])arents. 
The  judge  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Eirst  Christian  church  of 
this  city,  of  which  he  has  for  several  years  been  the  legal  representative 
and  he  was  one  of  the  promoters  in  building  the  present  fine  structure 
of  that  congregation  on  Main  avenue.  He  has  led  too  busy  a life  to 
take  a very  active  part  in  politics,  although  he  was  for  ten  years  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee  of  Kinney  county. 
The  practice  of  law  has  been  his  real  lifework.  With  a thorough  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principTs  of  law  he  com- 
bines a familiarity  with  statutory  law  and  a sober,  clear  judgment  which 
make  him  not  only  a formidable  adversary  in  legal  combat  but  also 
gained  him  distinction  while  on  the  bench.  Upright,  reliable  and  hon- 
orable, his  strict  adherence  to  principle  commands  the  respect  of  all.  The 
place  he  has  won  in  the  legal  profession  is  accorded  him  in  recognition 
of  his  skill  and  ability  and  the  place  which  he  occupies  in  the  social 
world  is  a tribute  to  that  genuine  worth  and  true  nobleness  of  character 
which  are  universally  recognized  and  honored. 

Fred  B.  Gaenslen.  the  architect,  who  has  an  office  and  is  practic- 
ing his  profession  in  San  Antonio,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1869,  his 
parents  being  Dr.  John  J.  and  Mary  Bowen  (Peacock)  Gaenslen.  The 
lather,  a native  of  XTw  York  city,  became  a prominent  physician,  and 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  was  a surgeon  in  the  Union  Army  but 
upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  resigned  and  joined  the  Confederate  army 
in  the  same  capacity  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  came  to  San  Antonio. 
When  the  war  was  ended  he  located  permanently  in  that  city,  where  he 
died  in  1879,  having  been  a prominent  practitioner  and  resident  here  up. 
to  the  time  of  his  demise.  In  the  maternal  line  Mr.  Gaenslen  is  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  the  history  of  San 
Antonio.  His  mother  is  the  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  John  Bowen, 
a well  known  early  settler  of  this  city,  who  was  of  an  old  Philadelphia 
family  and  came  to  San  Antonio  about  1844.  It  is  a matter  of  interest 
that  the  original  name  of  Mr.  Bowen  was  Ralph  William  Peacock,  and 
he  changed  his  name  to  John  Bowen  after  receiving  proper  legislative 
authority  subseciuent  to  his  arrival  in  Texas.  It  came  about  in  this  way. 
Mr.  Bowen  was  born  of  his  mother's  second  marriage,  which  was  to 
a Mr.  Peacock,  an  Englishman,  and  therefore  his  lawful  name  was  Pea- 
cock. His  mother’s  first  husband,  however,  was  a Mr.  Bowen,  and  by 
that  union  there  was  one  son,  John  Bowen,  who  from  his  father  inher- 
ited a valuable  plantation  in  the  English  colony  of  Jamaica.  Becoming 
ill,  he  made  the  request  that  if  he  died  one  of  his  half  brothers,  Ralph 
William  Peacock,  or  George  S.  Peacock,  should  take  his  name  and  pre- 
serve it  for  future  generations  as  he  (Bowen)  was  an  only  child  and 
his  father  being  dead,  he  would  be  the  last  of  the  race.  As  a mark  of 
aft'ection  for  his  half  brother,  who  died  soon  afterward,  Ralph  William 
Peacock  complied  with  his  request  and  was  thereafter  known  as  John 
Bowen.  As  stated,  he  was  born  in  Philadelphia  of  English  parentage, 
and  had  a talent  which  amounted  almost  to  genius  for  conducting  busi- 
ness affairs,  and  he  was  also  connected  with  many  daring  adventures. 
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Ele  went  to  South  America,  and  in  Argentine  he  acquired  a great  cattle 
ranch,  which  property  he  lost,  however,  in  one  of  the  revolutions  that 
afflicted  that  country.  His  business,  however,  was  more  specifically  a 
wholesale  commission  business  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  he  also 
had  large  holdings  in  lands  and  other  business  interests  in  Brazil.  About 
1845  returned  from  South  America,  landed  at  XTw  Orleans,  and  in 
search  of  a location  in  which  to  start  in  business  life  anew,  he  decided 
upon  Texas,  which  at  that  time  was  a republic.  Here  he  became  ver}^ 
successful  in  his  business  affairs,  buying  up  large  tracts  of  land,  prin- 

Origin  of  Pleasanton. 

cipallv  in  Atascosa  countv,  where  he  established  cattle  interests  and  it 
was  in  this  way  that  he  laid  off  the  county  seat  of  the  countv — Pleas- 
anton— in  1858.  He  established  the  town  on  his  own  land  and  donated 
every  alternate  lot  to  the  new  municipality.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
postmasters  of  San  Antonio,  the  office  being  then  on  what  was  Quinta 
street,  now  Dwver  avenue,  a location  which  by  many  of  the  citizens' 
.was  then  regarded  as  too  far  out  of  town  for  the  postoffice.  He  also- 
conducted  a mercantile  business  for  a time  after  coming  to  San  Antonio. 
Bowen  Island,  one  of  the  famous  beauty  spots  in  the  San  Antonio  river, 
was  named  in  his  honor.  Although  he  was  a strong  admirer  and  sym- 
pathetic friend  of  the  southern  people  among  whom  he  had  cast  his- 
lot,  he  was  a unionist  and  an  anti-slavery  man  from  principle,  and  re- 
mained loyal  to  his  convictions  during  the  war.  He  possessed  superior 
talents,  marked  energv.  keen  insight  and  unfaltering  determination,  and 
these  qualities  made  him  not  only  a successful  business  man  but  gave 
him  leadership  in  public  life  and  enabled  him  to  do  much  for  his  adopted 
state  as  well  as  for  his  individual  interests.  He  died  in  San  Antonio- 
in  1867. 

IMr.  Gaenslen’s  mother  was  reared  as  a daughter  in  the  home  of 
John  Bowen,  and  did  not  know  until  her  mature  years  that  her  own 
father  had  died  at  Port  Lavaca.  He  was  George  Stemitz  Peacock,  a 
full  brother  of  John  Bowen  by  the  second  marriage  referred  to  above. 
He  was  closely  associated  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Bowen,  in  business  and 
was  his  partner  and  comoanion  in  South  America.  After  bis  marriage 
to  Miss  Murphv,  also  of  Philadelphia.  G.  S.  Peacock  came  to  Texas 
and  died  of  cholera  at  Port  Lavaca.  His  daughter,  who  was  christened 
Afarv  Bowen  Peacock,  was  born  at  Lavaca  and  has  snent  her  entire 
life  in  Texas.  She  still  survives  her  husband.  Dr.  Gaenslen,  and  by  her 
marriage  she  had  two  sons,  one  being  George  Ralph  Gaenslen,  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologv,  now  a mining  engi- 
neer of  distinction  in  the  mining  districts  of  Arizona,  his  headquarters- 
being  at  Globe,  Arizona.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  ]\Iarv  Gaenslen  was 
Elizabeth  Allen  (Murphv)  Peacock,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and 
died  in  San  Antonio,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  There  are  two  sons 
of  Tohn  Bowen  living  in  San  Antonio:  Dr.  George  R.  Bowen,  a phy- 
sician : and  Francis  P.  Bowen,  an  architect.  ‘ 

Fred  B.  Gaenslen  acquired  his  Dreliminarv  education  in  .St.  AIarv^s 
r ollece  in  San  Antonio,  and  was  trained  for  his  profession  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston,  where  he  was  graduated  as 
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an  architect  in  1889.  For  about  five  years  thereafter  he  lived  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  practiced  his  profession  and  thence  came  to  San  An- 
tonio, which  has  since  been  his  home  and  where  as  an  architect  he  has 
won  his  place  to  a foremost  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  representatives 
of  that  calling.  He  has  made  a specialty  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  has  drawn  the  plans  and  designs  for 
a number  of  churches  of  that  denomination,  also  for  St.  Alary’s  rectory, 
the  beautiful  home  of  the  Oblate  fathers  on  St.  Mary’s  street  in  San 
Antonio.  In  addition  to  this  he  does  general  architectural  work  in  resi- 
dences, school  buildings  and  business  blocks  and  his  capability  in  the 
line  of  his  profession  has  gained  him  a prominence  and  a patronage  sec- 
ond to  none  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

IMr.  Gaenslen  was  married  while  living  in  Philadelphia,  to  Miss 
X"eva  Fisk,  a grand  niece  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  thus  their  little 
daughter,  Alary  Gaenslen,  is  a descendant  of  two  former  candidates  for 
the  presidency,  for  the  mother  of  IMr.  Gaenslen  was  a relative  of  Gen- 
eral George  B.  AIcClellan.  Air.  and  Airs.  Gaenslen  are  prominent  so- 
cially, having  a very  wide  and  favorable  acquaintance  in  San  Antonio, 
where  with  the  exception  of  the  few  years  spent  in  the  north  Mr.  Gaens- 
len has  spent  his  entire  life. 

Ferd  Herff,  Jr.,  cashier  of  the  San  Antonio  N^ational  Bank,  was 
born  in  San  Antonio  in  1853,  a son  of  Dr.  Ferdinand  and  Alathilda 
(Klingelhoefer)  Herff,  mention  of  whom  is  made  on  another  page  of 
this  work.  His  boyhood  days  were  passed  in  his  native  city  and  he  was 
accorded  excellent  educational  privileges.  After  attending  the  local 
schools  of  San  Antonio  he  went  abroad  for  travel  and  study,  becoming 
a student  in  the  university  at  Darmstadt  and  completing  his  education 
in  the  University  of  Geneva. 

On  returning  home  Ferd  Herff  entered  active  business  life  in  1872 
as  an  employe  of  the  San  Antonio  Aiational  Bank,  with  which  he  has 
since  been  connected.  He  began  at  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  act- 
ing as  a runner  for  the  bank,  but  through  merit  and  capability  won  rec- 
ognition and  promotion,  filling  one  position  after  another  until  he  became 
assistant  cashier,  while  in  1893  he  was  chosen  to  the  position  of  cashier, 

San  Antonio  X'ational  Bank. 

thus  serving  for  the  past  thirteen  years.  The  San  Antonio  Aiational  is 
the  oldest  national  bank  of  the  city.  It  was  founded  in  1866  soon  after 
the  national  bank  act  went  into  effect,  b}^  George  W.  Brackenridge,  who 
has  ever  since  remained  its  president.  The  bank  was  at  first  located  in 
what  is  now  known  as  the  French  building,  opposite  the  courthouse, 
and  later  was  removed  to  West  Commerce  street,  occupying  what  was 
called  the  Riddle  building.  Uater  its  location  was  at  the  corner  of  St. 
Alary’s  street  and  Commerce  and  about  1888  the  present  structure  was 
erected  at  No*  213  West  Commerce  street.  The  building  is  a quaint, 
picturesque  and  beautiful  structure  of  two  stories,  built  of  gray  stone, 
and  in  a somewhat  modernized  Aloorish  style  of  architecture.  It  is  set 
back  from  the  street  and  there  is  a high  iron  fence  in  front. 

Air.  Herff  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to  Aliss  Zuline  UaCoste,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  B.  UaCoste,  who  was  largely  interested  in  ice 
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factories  and  established  the  ])resent  water  works  system'  of  San  Antonio, 
b'oiir  children  have  j^raced  this  marriaj^e : Mrs.  Alice  Reze;  Mrs.  Ella 
• Dnerler;  Mattie,  at  home;  and  Znline,  a student  in  \Tssar  College. 

Mr.  Herfif  is  a worthy  representative  of  the  historic  Herff  family 
of  San  Antonio.  Since  early  youth  he  has  been  an  exceptionally  ener- 
getic and  public-spirited  citizen  and  for  nineteen  years  was  prominently 
connected  with  the  famous  volunteer  fire  de])artment  of  the  city  and  as 
such  helped  to  put  out  many  a fire,  notably  one  at  the  Alamo.  He  has 
hel])ed  to  save  the  city  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually  by  extin- 
guishing fires  and  at  dififerent  times  was  assistant  foreman  and  captain 
of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  XT.  i and  at  one  time  was  acting  chief 
of  the  department.  He  is  an  ex-president  of  the  San  Antonio  Turn 
Verein  and  also  of  the  Beethoven  Maennerchor.  He  belongs  to  the  Elks 
and  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias  fraternity.  In  such  bodies  he  has  held 
some  of  the  highest  offices.  In  politics  he  is  a stalwart  Republican  and 
for  fourteen  years  has  been  city  treasurer,  for  four  years  school  trustee 
and  for  about  six  years  treasurer  of  the  school  board.  He  is  likewise 
a member  of  the  Business  Men’s  Club  and  is  greatly  interested  in  busi- 
ness affairs.  In  fact  all  measures  for  public  progress  and  improveinent 
along  intellectual,  social,  political  and  material  lines  awaken  his  interest 
and  receive  his  co-operation.  He  is  a man  of  distinct  and  forceful  indi- 
viduality and  one  who  has  wielded  a wide  and  beneficial  influence.  He 
is  now  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  city,  his  abilities  well 
fitting  him  for  leadership  in  political  business  and  social  life. 

PoAiPEO  CoppiNi,  a sculptor  of  San  Antonio,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Moglia  in  the  province  of  Mantova,  Lombardy,  Italy,  May  19,  1870. 
He  was  reared  and  educated,  however,  in  Florence,  to  which  city  his 
parents  removed  when  he  was  one  year  old.  When  sixteen  years  of  age 
his  ambition  to  become  a sculptor  was  so  strong  that  he  ran  away  from 
college  where  hediad  been  placed  by  his  parents,  who  wished  him  to  be- 
come a civil  engineer.  His  parents  thus  realized  that  his  love  for  art 
was  such  a great  influence  in  his  life  that  they  consented  that  he  be  edu- 
cated in  that  direction.  In  1886,  therefore,  he  entered  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Florence  and  became  a pupil  of  Emilio  Zocchi,  while  later 
he  studied  under  Augusto  Rivalta,  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  Italy. 
Coppini  made  the  somewhat  remarkable  achievement  of  completing  the 
eight  3’ears’  course  in  three  \^ears.  During  his  term  in  the  academy  he 
won  the  first  prize  each  year,  being  graduated  in  •1889  after  having  won 
the  monev  prize  over  pupils  who  had  been  in  the  institution  for  twelve 
years,  this  prize  being  the  greatest  honor  a pupil  can  receive  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Florence. 

Signor  Coppini  then  went  to  Rome  and  further  perfected  himself 
by  studying  the  old  masters.  He  resided  in  that  city  until  called  by  his 
government  to  serve  the  usual  required  service  in  the  Italian  army.  In 
1893  he  returned  to  Florence  to  study,  gaining  while  tl%ere  a splendid 
reputation  among  his  brother  artists  and  winning  prizes  in  competiticn 
with  works  that  are  still  remembered.  He. modeled  a great  manv  por- 
tr?)it  busts  of  the  most  famous  men  of  his  country  and  Europe,  including 
Ciiovanni  Bovio,  one  of  the  great  philosophers  and  statesmen  of  Italy; 
Senator  Paolo  Mantegazza,  a noted  scientist  and  writer;  Professor  En- 
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rico  Gig’Holi,  director  of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Dr. 
Prof.  Aurelio  Bianchi ; Count  Pulle ; the  great  German  histoi^ian  Theo- 
dore Mommsen  and  many  other  prominent  men  who  all  admired  the 
genius  of  this  young  sculptor. 

But  the  opportunities,  which  Signor  Coppini  desired  to  bring  him 
to  prominence,  were  not  coming  fast  enough  in  his  own  country,  and  his 
desire  to  accomplish  the  very  most  out  of  his  artistic  temperament  was 
so  great  that  he  decided  to  come  to  America,  selecting  the  United  States 
as  the  most  progressive  and  free  countrv  of  the  world. 

In  April,  1896,  Coppini  landed  in  New  York.  Not  being  able  at 
that  time  to  speak  the  English  language,  and  wanting  to  learn  the  Ameri- 
can ways,  study  the  character  of  the  people,  their  arts  and  history,  instead 
of  establishing-  a studio  for  himself  he  engaged  to  work  as  an  assistant 
to  some  of  the  prominent  American  sculptors.  His  fine  talent  being 
soon  recognized,  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  many  important  works 
of  art.  He  modeled  from  life  the  busts  of  Hobson,  Joseph  Wheeler  and 
many  prominent  men  and  women  of  society  circles.  He  also  helped  to 
model  the  fountain  in  the  Congressional  Library  Building  at  Washington. 

In  December,  1901,  Signor  Coppini  came  to  Texas,  being  called 
to  model  the  five  well  known  figures  which  are  a part  of  the  famous 
Confederate  monument  on  the  capital  grounds  at  Austin.  L^pon  finish- 
ing this  work  he  was  so  favorablv  impressed  with  the  natural  beautv 
and  the  delightful  climate  of  Southwestern  Texas,  so  similar  in  many 
respects  to  that  of  Italy,  that  he  decided  to  remain  here  and  make  his 
permanent  home  in  San  Antonio,  becoming  tbe  same  year  a naturalized 
American  citizen.  It  should  be  said  in  this  connection  that  Coppini  be- 
came an  enthusiastic  American  from  choice  and  without  reservation, 
preferring  this  to  any  other  country  and  being  an  intense  admirer  of  the 
American  people. 

It  is  therefore  as  a citizen  of  San  Antonio  that  he  has  achieved 
his  greatest  success  and  reputation  as  a sculptor.  He  won  in  competi- 
tion the  modeling  of  the  Rufus  C.  Burleson  monument  at  Waco,  which 
was  unveiled  June  7,  T905.  He  also  executed  the  Confederate  monument 
at  Paris,  Texas,  which  was  also  won  in  competition;  he  executed  the 
bust  of  Dr.  Ferdinand  Herfif,  Sr.,  for  the  Carnegie  Library  of  San  An- 
tonio, which  bust  was  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  and  at- 
tracted much  attention  as  afterward  it  was  requested  by  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  for  exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  At  St.  Louis  he 
also  exhibited  many  other  important  works,  which  were  greatly  admired 
and  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  American  sculptors. 
Among  his  other  works  there  was  a large  group : “The  Victims  of  the 
Galveston  Flood,”  a strong  and  realistic  conception,  full  of  love  and 
sentiment,  which  certainly  denoted  a great  power  of  the  artist  in  por- 
traying nature  as  well  as  souls  and  a masterly,  classic  and  plastic  abilitv. 
He  also  erected  in  Galveston  a monument  to  General  J.  C.  Root,  com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  W.  O.  W.  which  is  surmounted  by  a colossal 
portrait  statue.  A similar  monument  for  the  Order  of  the  W.  O.  W. 
was  also  erected  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Terry  Ranger  Statue. 

Jn  a strong  competition,  where  many  noted  American  sculptors  were 
represented,  Air.  Co])pini  also  won  the  erection  of  a colossal  eijuestrian 
statue  to  ex-Governor  Ross  for  Waco,  and  the  same  month,  in  Alay, 
1905,  in  a similar  competition,  won  the  execution  of  an  equestrian  statue 
in  memory  of  the  Texas  Terry's  Ranger  for  Austin,  Texas,  which  is 
the  first  ecfuestrian  statue  erecteeP  in  the  state  of  Texas,  it  was  dedicated 
in  Aday,  1907,  and  is  a work  of  art  in  which  all  Texas  take  pride,  as  it 
is  in  every  aspect  a most  beautiful  and  inspiring  piece  of  plastic  art.  This 
equestrian  statue  is  fourteen  feet  high,  cast  in  United  States  Standard 
bronze,  and  stands  on  a fifteen-foot  pedestal  of  beautiful  Texas  gray 
granite,  the  die  alone  weighing  eighty  thousand  pounds,  in  one  solid 
piece.  , 

Air.  Coppini  has  also  won  in  competition  the  monument  for  ex- 
Senator  J.  H.  Reagan  for  Palestine,  Texas;  the  Falkenberg  monument 
for  Denver,  Colorado ; the  Alahncke  monument  for  the  city  of  San 
Antonio,  and  executed  a number  of  portraits,  busts  and  bas-relievos  of 
prominent  leading  men  of  Texas,  which  are  all  much  prized  as  works 
of  art. 

The  works  enumerated  in  the  foregoing,  represent  only  a small  per- 
centage of  his  total  accomplishments,  which  have  been  very  large  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  he  is  still  a young  man.  He  has  all  his  life  been 
a most  indefatigable  student  and  worker,  never  wasting  any  time.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  being  trained  in  Italy,  the  home  of  the  highest  produc- 
tions of  mediaeval  and  modern  Arts,  with  world-famed  sculptors  as  his 
preceptors,  and  he  has  shown  himself  a student  worthy  of  their  best 
teaching. 

Air.  Coppini  married  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Aliss  Lizzie  Di- 
Barbieri,  of  that  city,  in  February,  1898.  His  wife,  an  accomplished 
lady  is  a native  of  America  but  of  Italian  ancestry.  She  is  not  only  the 
artist’s  most  faithful  companion,  but  has  taken  such  a great  interest  in 
her  husbaners  art  and  success  that  she  has  learned  how  to  help  him  in 
his  work. 

Charles  F.  Beitel,  a retired  stockman  and  pioneer  now  living  in 
San  Antonio,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  his'  natal  day 
being  January  2,  1835.  His  parents  were  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Arm- 
brust)  Beitel.  The  father  was  born  in  Wuertemberg,  Prussia,  in  1806, 
and  on  coming  to  America  settled  in  Philadelphia.  In  1838  he  arrived 
in  Texas  with  his  family,  traveling  by  the  schooner  the  ‘‘Alason,’’  to 
Galveston  and  thence  to  Houston  by  steamboat.  At  that  time  the  latter 
place  was  an  insignificant  settlement,  containing  mostly  slab  houses. 
Air.  Beitel  established  a small  bakery  and  grocery  store,  which  he  con- 
ducted until  1840,  when  the  family  removed  to  Bastrop  on  the  Colo- 
rado river.  There  the  Beitels  and  other  settlers  built  a stockade  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  for  protection  from  the  Indians  and  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal elements  of  equipment  was  an  iron  cannon  which  was  fired  to  notify 
surrounding  settlers  to  come  to  their  aid  whenever  the  Indians  appeared 
in  sight.  On  leaving  Bastrop  the  family  removed  to  Cedar  Creek  in 
Bastrop  county,  where  they  established  a farm  and  made  a start  in  the 
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cattle  business.  After  about  two  years  they  came  to  Bexar  county,  settling 
at  Austin  Crossing  on  the  Salado,  about  eight  miles  east  of  San  An- 
tonio, where  they  established  a ranch  which  remained  the  Beitel  home 
for  a long  number  of  years  and  in  fact  is  still  known  as  such.  The  father 
died  early  in  1887,  while  the  mother  attained  a very  advanced  age 
and  died  at  the  home  of  her  son  Charles  in  San  Antonio  November  28, 
1903.  Her  birth  occurred  in  1813  at  Baden-Baden.  Her  name  is  per- 
petuated in  the  Elizabeth  Beitel  Memorial  Lutheran  church  at  the  old 
Beitel  home  on  the  Salado,  built  on  ground  donated  by  Mrs.  Beitel, 
while  the  material  and  construction  were  furnished  by  the  remainder  of 
the  family. 

Charles  F.  Beitel  is  one  of  the  oldest  pioneer  residents  of  Texas. 
His  memory  compasses  a more  extended  period  in  the  personal  recollec- 
tion of  frontier  history  than  any  other  man  now  living  in  San  Antonio, 

Pioneer  of  1838. 

with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions.  Coming  here  with  his  parents  in 
1838,  he  lived  here  under  the  republican  government  and  was  through 
the  subsequent  forms  of  government  in  this  state.  His  home,  too,  was 
always  on  the  frontier  as  long  as  there  was  any  frontier  and  he  recalls 
many  interesting  and  thrilling  reminiscences  of  life  in  the  early  days  of 
conflict' with  the  Indians  and  contention  and  trials  brought  about  by  the 
hardships  of  pioneer  life.  His  mind  is  a storehouse  of  historical  events 
and  of  early  impressions,  and  he  has  intimate  knowledge  of  many  well 
known  characters,  so  that  his  reminiscences  are  of  historic  value.  He 
well  remembers  Sam  Houston  as  he  appeared  when  he  would  sit  on  a 
log  in  front  of  the  Beitel  bakery  in  Houston  and  drink  cider  and  eat 
ginger  cake,  in  the  meantime  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  Texas  Republic 
with  friends  and  neighbors.  Mr.  Beitel  obtained  his  first  experience  in 
driving  cattle  when  the  family  began  farming  at  Cedar  Creek  and  from 
that  time  until  he  retired  from  active  life,  with  the  exception  of  the 
period  which  he  spent  in  the  army,  he  was  connected  with  the  live-stock 
business. 

After  the  family  located  on  the  Salado  in  Bexar  county  Charles  F. 
Beitel  made  his  way  to  Kerr  county,  establishing  a ranch  of  his  own  at 
the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  in  1857.  Kerr  county  was  the  outpost  of  the 
frontier  at  that  time  and  Mr.  Beitel  was  much  harassed  by  the  Indians. 
Shortly  before  the  war  broke  out  he  returned  to  the  Salado  and  on 
February  20,  1862,  he  enlisted  at  San  Antonio  as  a member  of  Company 
G,  Twenty-eighth  Cavalry,  which  later  was  designated  as  the  Thirty- 
first  Dismounted  Cavalry,  for  they  did  not  have  sufficient  equipment  to 
use  their  horses. 

Mr.  Beitel  was  under  command  of  Captain  John  H.  Duncan  and 
Colonel  T.  C.  Hawpe.  He  was  made  third  sergeant  of  his  company  and 
held  that  rank  throughout  the  war,  although  he  frequently  acted  as 
lieutenant.  The  regiment  went  first  to  Northwest  Missouri  to  join  the 
movement  planned  by  the  Confederacy  to  cross  the  Mississippi  river 
and  descend  on  St.  Louis  from  the  north,  this  being  a part  of  the  opera- 
tions to  bring  about  the  capture  of  that  citv.  This  plan  was  abandoned, 
however,  and  the  Thirty-first  Dismounted  Cavalry  started  south  through 
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western  Missouri.  Their  first  fight  was  at  Spring  Creek,  Kansas,  the 
second  at  Newtonia,  Missouri,  the  third  at  Shirley’s  Ford,  and  on 
Decenil)er  8,  1862,  they  fought  in  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Arkansas. 
The  Thirty-first  Dismounted  Cavalry  was  known  as  a flying  regiment, 
that  is,  a ]jart  of  a flying  brigade  engaged  largely  in  skirmishing  and 
scouting.  From  Prairie  Grove  they  proceeded  southward  to  Louisiana, 
where  they  took  part  in  the  almost  continuous  fighting  against  Hood’s 
expedition  up  the  Red  river,  including  the  well  known  battles  of  Mans- 
field and  Pleasant  Hill,  the  skirmish  at  Harrisburg,  Louisiana,  on  the 
Ouachita  river,  and  the  fight  at  Yellow  P)ayou. 

When  the  war  was  over  Mr.  Pieitel  returned  to  his  home  on  the 
Salado,  where  he  continued  in  the  stock  ranching  business  until  1874. 
In  1887  he  removed  to  San  Antonio,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home. 

Two  of  his  brothers,  Frank  and  Rudolph  Beitel,  both  now  deceased, 
became  prominent  lumbermen  and  established  the  well  known  Beitel 
lumber  business  at  San  Antonio  in  1873.  This  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  of  its  kind  in  Southwest  Texas,  Albert  Beitel,  the  younger 
brother,  being  now  at  the  head  of  the  institution. 

Albert  Steves,  a lumberman  of  the- firm  of  Ed  Steves  & Sons  at 
San  Antonio,  is  one  of  the  representative  business  men  who  has  wrought 
along  modern  lines  of  progress  and  has  found  in  this  city  ample  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  his  industry,  diligence  and  foresight — which  are  his 
dominant  ciualities.  As  a member  of  the  firm  he  is  thus  connected  with 
one  of  the  oldest  if  not  the  oldest  establishment  of  its  kind  in  Texas,  for 
the  lumber  house  is  certainly  a notable  and  widely  known  commercial 
enterprise,  intimately  connected  with  the  early  development  and  growth 
of  Texas.  It  bears  the  reputation  of  having  been  established  and  devel- 
oped to  its  present  proportions  of  magnitude  on  principles  of  strict,  old- 
time  commercial  integrity  and  honor. 

The  business  was  started  in  San  Antonio  in  1866  by  the  late  Edward 
(always  known  as  Ed)  Steves,  who  was  born  in  1829  in  the  City  of  Bar- 
men, Prussia,  and  came  to  Texas  when  a young  man  in  1848.  He  settled 
in  the  German  colony  of  New  Braunfels  in  Comal  county,  and  first  en- 
gaged in  farming  on  the  Guadalupe  river  above  New  Braunfels,  but 
later  established  a farm  and  stock  ranch  on  Cypress  Creek  in  Kerr  county 
between  the  present  towns  of  Comfort  and  Kerrville.  This  section  of 
the  state  was  a hotbed  for  Indian  raids  in  the  early  days  and  the  Steves 
family  experienced  the  hardships,  privations,  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
pioneer  life.  In  1857  Mr.  Steves  was  married  to  Miss  Johanna  Kloep- 
per,  a native  of  Hanover,  who  is  still  living  in  San  Antonio.  It  was  on 
the  Cypress  Creek  ranch  that  the  three  sons,  Ed,  Jr,,  Albert  and  Ernest, 
who  afterward  became  members  of  the  lumber  firm,  were  born.  It  is 
a well  remembered  event  of  pioneer  life  in  Southwestern  Texas  that  Mr. 
Steves  brought  the  first  threshing  machine  to  the  state,  it  being  landed 
by  boat  at  the  port  of  Indianola,  consigned  to  Mr.  Steves,  early  in  1861, 
just  before  the  port  was  closed  through  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war. 
Mr.  Steves  did  all  the  threshing  for  the  farmers  for  many  miles  around. 
During  the  war  he  belonged  to  the  minute-men  of  Texas  in  the  Indian 
Raids,  this  being  a branch  of  the  State  Rangers  for  home  protection  and 
subject  to  call. 
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In  1866  Air.  Steves  came  to  San  Antonio  and  established  a lumber- 
yard at  the  corner  of  Blnm  and  Bonham  streets  back  of  the  Menger 

Early  Lumber  Business. 

Hotel.  Later  he  removed  to  Alamo  plaza  where  the  Grand  Opera  Honse 
is  now  located,  and  still  later  to  Alamo  street,  where  the  great  building  of 
Joske’s  store  now  stands.  In  1877,  upon  the  completion  of  the  Sonthern 
Pacific  Railroad  to  San  Antonio,  Mr.  Steves  removed  the  lumberyard 
to  the  old  Sonthern  Pacific  depot  on  Walnut  street.  In  the  spring  of  1880, 
when  the  International  & Great  Northern  Railroad  was  completed  into 
San  Antonio,  the  Steves  lumber  business  was  removed  to  the  corner  of 
Buena  Vista  and  South  Aledina  streets,  near  the  International  & Great 
Northern  depot.  This  yard  has  ever  since  been  maintained  at  that  loca- 
tion, and  in  1883,  when  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  was  built  west,  a 
branch  yard  was  established  at  the  railroad  crossing  on  East  Commerce 
street,  near  where  the  new  Southern  Pacific  passenger  depot  has  since 
been  built.  Mr.  Steves  died  April  20,  1890,  and  few  deaths  in  San  An- 
tonio have  been  as  deeply  regretted,  for  he  was  a man  of  the  finest 
(jualities,  both  in  business  and  in  private  life.  He  served  as  alderman  of 
the  city  during  the  ’70s  and  in  every  way  was  a most  public  spirited  man, 
who  did  much  to  promote  the  growth  of  San  Antonio,  commercially  and 
financially,  during  its  struggling  days  in  the  early  development  of  busi- 
ness life. 

The  lumber  business  which  he  established  was  at  first  conducted 
under  the  name  of  Ed  Steves.  In  the  fall  of  1877  Albert  Steves  and 
Ed  Steves,  Jr.,  the  two  eldest  sons,  began  working  for  their  father,  and 
in  the  following  year  Ernest  Steves,  the  other  son,  also  began  working 
for  the  business.  In  1882  the  father  retired  from  active  participation  in 
the  business  and  the  lumberyard  was  continued  under  the  firm  name 
of  Ed  Steves  & Sons,  by  which  it  has  been  known  ever  since.  Ed  Steves, 
Jr.,  later  retired  from  the  firm,  which  is  now  composed  of  Albert  and 
Ernest  Steves,  the  latter  of  whom  was  in  1906  elected  president  of  the 
Texas  Lumber  Alen’s  Association. 

Albert  Steves,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  was  educated  at  St. 
Mary’s  College  in  San  Antonio  and  in  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Virginia.  He  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to  Miss  Eannie  Baetz,  and 
they  have  four  children : Albert,  Estella,  Walter  and  Edna.  Albert  Steves, 
the  father,  has  throughout  his  entire  business  life  been  connected  with 
the  commercial  interests  of  San  Antonio  as  a lumber  merchant.  He  is 
honored  and  respected  by  all,  not  only  because  of  tbe  success  he  has 
achieved,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  straightforward  methods  he  has  ever 
followed.  It  is  true  that  he  entered  upon  a business  already  established 
but  many  a man  of  less  resolute  spirit  would  have  utterly  failed  in  en- 
larging its  scope  and  in  conducting  it  in  keeping  with  modern  business 
ideas.  On  the  contrary  he  and  his  brother  have  carefully  managed  the 
enterprise  and  have  shown  that  success  is  not  a matter  of  genius  as  held 
by  some,  but  is  the  outcome  of  clear  judgment,  experience  and  industry. 

Captain  James  Mortimer  Van  Riper,  now  deceased,  was  distin- 
guished for  many  years  as  one  of  the  most  noted  criminal  officers  of 
Southwest  Texas.  Lew  men  have  ever  done  as  much  to  suppress  law- 
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lessncss  and  crime  and  to  ])romote  civilization  and  order  in  this  part  of 
tlie  state.  His  history  forms  a pictnrescjiie  and  interesting^  chaj^ter  in 
the  annals  of  Texas  and  to  him  the  people  owe  a debt  of  j:^ratitude  for 
what  he  did  in  their  behalf. 

Captain  Wan  Ri])er  was  born  at  Waterloo.  Seneca  county,  Xew  York, 
October  14,  1843.  ^Yhen  he  was  ten  years  of  age  his  parents  crossed 
the  plains  with  their  family  to  California,  locating  first  at  Stockton  but 
soon  afterward  removing  to  Santa  Barbara  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  There  Captain  Van  Riper  first  entered  business  life,  herding 
sheep  for  fifty  cents  per  day.  In  1858  the  family  left  California  and  after 
a somewhat  eventful  trip  overland  in  wagons  reached  San  Antonio, 
Bexar  county,  Texas,  and  settled  on  a farm  on  the  Dry  Salado,  seven 
miles  northwest  of  San  Antoniq.  There  Captain  Van  Riper  remained 
until  1861,  when  the  Civil  war  was  inaugurated  and  he  joined  the  Con- 
federate army  as  a member  of  Company  C,  Twenty-first  Texas  Cavalry, 
in  which  he  made  a splendid  record  as  a valorous  soldier,  serving  with 
distinction  and  with  unflinching  adherence  to  principles  and  patriotism 
throusfhout  the  entire  war. 

Wflien  hostilities  had  ceased  he  resumed  farming  and  stock-raising 
at  the  Van  Riper  homestead  in  Bexar  county,  but  from  that  time  forward 
until  his  death  he  was  best  known  as  a criminal  officer,  suppressing  crime 
and  vice  throughout  Southwest  Texas.  His  first  service  in  that  direc- 
tion was  as  one  of  the  minute-men,  an  organization  that,  although  per- 
forming duties  practically  the  same  as  the  regular  state  rangers,  was 
composed  mostly  of  citizens  who  lived  at  home  but  gathered  quickly  to- 
gether to  fight  the  Indians  in  their  periodical  raids  on  the  lonely  and 
unprotected  settlements.  His  service  in  this  direction  won  him  such  a 
splendid  reputation  for  bravery  and  efficiency  that  in  the  course  of  time 
he  was  solicited  to  ehter  official  life  and  in  1876  he  was  appointed  deputy 
sheriff  of  Bexar  county  under  Sheriff  Knox.  Subsequently  he  served 
under  sheriffs  McCall,  Stevens  and  Nat  Lewis  and  for  eight  years  he 
was  chief  deputy  and  the  '‘mainstay”  official  for  Sheriff  John  P.  Camp- 
bell. For  two  years  he  was  deputy  United  States  marshal  under  ^Marshal 
Jackson  and  for  a short  time  was  river  guard  in  the  United  States 
revenue  service  at  Eagle  Pass.  Following  this  he  entered  the  police 
department  of  San  Antonio  and  was  a patrolman  and  citv  detective  for 
two  years,  while  in  1901  he  was  made  city  marshal  (chief  of  police) 
through  appointment  of  Mavor  Hicks,  and  continued  in  that  position 
under  Mayor  Fred  Terrell.  He  then  left  the  office  but  after  a retirement 
of  two  vears  he  was,  on  the  ist  of  June,  1905,  re-elected  to  this  position 
under  the  Mayor  Callaghan  administration.  On  the  nth  of  December 
he  qualified  for  the  office  but  was  destined  to  live  only  a few  days,  his 
death  occurring  on  the  i6th  of  December,  1905.  This  was  a sad  blow 
to  his  family  and  a distinct  loss  to  the  city,  as  it  is  uniformly  conceded 
that  Captain  Van  Riper  was  the  best  chief  of  police  San  Antonio  ever 
had. 

As  before  stated.  Captain  Van  Riper’s  greatest  fame  comes  from 
the  excellent  record  he  made  as  a criminal  officer  in  Southwest  Texas 
throughout  the  long  and  troublesome  period  extending  from  the  close 
of  the  Civil  war  up  to  the  early  ’80s,  which  period  embraces  the  worst 
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of  the  Indian  troubles  and  tlie  most  daring  of  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  thieves  and  desperadoes,  together  with  the  feuds  and  warfare  whicli 
constituted  a feature  of  the  live-stock  business.  The  southwest  frontier 
of  Texas  in  those  days  was  the  scene  of  many  a bloody  conHict  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  law  officer,  required  the  utmost  courage  and 
skill  to  grapple  with.  As  a result  of  his  services  in  those  days  Captain 
Van  Riper  leaves  as  a heritage  a name  that  is  synonymous  with  bravery 
and  intrepidity  scarcely  equalled  in  the  history  of  frontier  warfare.  The 
old-time  stockmen  and  citizens  generally  speak  of  him  with  fond  affec- 
tion and  respect  because  of  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  ridding  the 
countr}'"  of  desperadoes  and  the  lawless  element,  which  felt  in  not  the 
slightest  degree  the  sacredness  of  life  and  property.  The  tales  that  his 
old-time  friends  and  associates  tell  of  his  courage  and  unruffled  coolness 
in  the  face  of  the  most  thrilling  dangers  form  a series  of  stories  of  true 
frontier  life  that  are  fascinating  in  the  extreme.  ‘He  was  oftentimes 
placed  in  positions  where  escape  seemed  scarcely  possible  but  his  ready 
adaptability  and  quick,  alert  mind,  enabled  him  not  only  to  save  his  own 
life  but  to  capture  many  notorious  criminals  and  to  bring  about  in  South- 
west Texas  a reign  of  law  and  order  that  has  been  the  most  important 
element  in  promoting  civilization  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Captain  Van  Riper 's  wife,  who  survives  him  and  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1870,  is  Mrs.  Kate  (Jones)  VHn  Riper,  a native  of  Bexar 
county  and  a daughter  of  the  late  A.  D.  Jones,  a prominent  pioneer  of 
this  country  who  died  in  1906.  The  Jones  farm,  seven  miles  north  of 
San  Antonio,  is  one  of  the  best  known  places  in  the  county.  In  the 
family  were  three  children:  Charles,  Albert  and  Marie.  The  elder  son 

was  born  on  the  Van  Riper  farm  but  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  San 
Antonio'.  Eor  nearly  twelve  years  he  has  been  a police  officer  of  this  city 
and  is  now  a member  of  the  city  detective  force,  and,  like  his  father,  has 
made  an  enviable  record  for  skill  and  efficiency.  He  is  married  and  has 
four  children : Corinne  Thelma,  Garry  Paschal,  Guy  Owen  and  James 

IMortimer  Van  Riper. 

Captain  Warren  D.  Druse,  chief  deputy  city  assessor  and  ex- 
chief of  police  of  San  Antonio,  was  born  at  Waterloo  in  Monroe  county, 
Illinois,  the  son  of  Harrison  and  Agnes  E.  (Cockshott)  Druse,  both  of 
whom  are  now  deceased.  The  father,  who  was  originally  from  New 
York  and  located  at  Waterloo  at  an  early  day,  died  there  in  February, 
1906.  He  was  a prominent  citizen  of  Monroe  county  and  filled  the  office 
of  county  commissioner.  His  wife  was  of  direct  English  ancestry,  her 
people  having  come  from  Yorkshire  to  the  new  world. 

Captain  Druse  was  reared  and  educated  in  the  place  of  his  nativity 
and  there  received  his  business  training.  In  1883  he  came  to  San  An- 
tonio and  this  city  has  since  been  his  home.  Soon  after  his  arrival  here 
he  became  connected  with  the  police  department  as  a special  officer,  con- 
tinuing in  that  position  until  December,  1887,  at  which  time  he  went  into 
the  sheriff’s  office,  under  Sheriff  Nat  Lewis,  as  deputy.  He  afterward 
acted  as  deputy  sheriff  for  four  years  under  Thomas  P.  McCall,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1892  he  was  appointed  chief  deputy  district  clerk  under  Henry 
Umscheid,  who  was  elected  to  the  office  in  that  year.  In  the  spring  of 
1893  Hon.  George  Paschal  was  elected  mayor  of  San  Antonio  and  in 
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March  of  that  year  he  appointed  Mr.  Druse  city  marshal  and  chief  of 
police.  Captain  Druse  remained  in  this  position  during  Mayor  Paschal’s 
administration  and  during  the  succeeding  administration  of  Mayor  Henry 
Elmendorf,  thus  acting  for  four  years  altogether  as  city  marshal.  Two 
years  subsequent  to  his  retirement  from  the  office,  when  Mr.  Hicks  was 
elected  mayor,  Captain  Druse  was  again  appointed  city  marshal  and 
served  throughout  that  administration.  In  1902  he  was  appointed  chief 
deputy  in  the  city  assessor’s  office,  which  position  he  has  since  held. 
Throughout  his'  entire  life  he  has  been  in  public  service  and  is  a trust- 
worthy official,  readily  recognizing  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  him  and 
performing  all  with  a sense  of  conscientious  obligation  and  with  earnest 
effort  for  the  public  welfare. 

Mrs.  Druse,  to  whom  the  Captain  was  married  at  Waterloo,  Illinois, 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Emma  Tolin  and  belonged  to  a well  known 
family  of  Waterloo*  They  have  one  son,  Claude  Druse,  who  is  now  a 
student  at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 

Oliver  S.  Newell,  superintendent  of  the  Pullman  Company  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  is  a native  of  central  New  York  and  was  reared  and 
educated  in  the  vicinity  of  Utica.  He  is  descended  from  the  Scotch-Irish 
family  of  Newells  in  Alassachusetts,  founded  in  that  state  in  colonial 
days,  while  another  branch  of  the  same  family  was  established  in  Loui- 
siana. After  completing  his  education  Mr.  Newell  came  to  the  west  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Pullman  Company  in  an  official  capacity  at 
St.  Louis,  where  he  remained  for  four  years.  He  then  resigned  and 
came  to  Texas  in  1876,  here  engaging  in  ranching  in  Kinney  county. 
He  remained  in  that  business  until  1888,  when  he  again  became  connected 
with  the  Pullman  Company,  being  appointed  to  the  position  of  super- 
intendent with  headquarters  at  San  Antonio.  He  has  filled  the  position 
continuously  since,  his  jurisdiction  covering  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany in  southwestern  Texas  and  northern  Mexico. 

During  the  many  years  of  his  residence  in  San  Antonio  Mr.  Newell 
has  become  thoroughly  identified  with  its  best  interests  and  its  growth 
and  development.  He  owns  a beautiful  and  costly  home,  Newell  Place, 
at  the  corner  of  Avenue  A and  Newell  street.  He  also  has  valuable  and 
extensive  mining  interests  in  Mexico,  principally  at  Jimulco,  in  the  state 
of  Coahuila,  and  in  the  states  of  Durango,  Zacatecas  and  Jalisco. 

Mr.  Newell  was  married  to  Miss  Lola  Stribling,  a daughter  of  the 
late  Judge  Thomas  H.  Stribling,  an  old-time  citizen  of  San  Antonio  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  the  legal  profession  here. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  were  born  a son  and  a daughter:  George  S., 
now  a mining  engineer;  and  Ruth.  The  wife  and  mother  died  in  June, 
1906,  her  death  being  deeply  deplored  by  all  who  knew  her.  For  many 
years  Air.  Newell  has  been  a prominent  representative  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Texas  and  although  never  a candidate  for  office  himself  he  is 
one  of  the  men  who  have  always  labored  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
highest  standard  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  republican  organi- 
zation in  this  state.  He  is  a broad-minded  man,  well  versed  on  all  the 
questions  and  issues  of  the  day,  political  and  otherwise,  and  manifests  a 
public  spirited  devotion  to  the  general  good  in  an  active,  practical  and 
helpful  co-operation  in  many  movements  which  have  had  direct  bearing 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  city. 
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John  H.  Affleck,  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business  in  San  An- 
tonio, was  born  at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  in  1850,  his  parents  being  Thomas 
and  Anna  M.  (Dunbar)  Affleck.  The  father  was  born  in  Dumfries,  Scot- 
land, and  on  coming  to  America  settled  first  in  Philadelphia.  Later  he 
removal  to  Indiana,  where  he  engaged  in  business  for  a few  years  and 
then  came  to  Natchez,  Alississippi.  Here  he  established  the  only  com- 
mercial nursery  in  the  south  at  that  time  and  also  entered  business  life 
as  a planter  on  an  extensive  scale.  Realizing  that  the  war  was  coming 
on  and  that  the  lower  Mississippi  river  would  be  the  hotbed  of  conten- 
tion he  decided  to  sell  out  his  interest  at  Natchez  and  come  to  Texas. 
He  arrived  in  the  state  in  1857,  bought  land  in  the  old  historic  Washing- 
ton county  and  in  1858  brought  his  family  from  Mississippi,  taking  up 
his  abode  at  the  new  home  which  he  had  prepared.  He  had  always  been 
successful  in  business  and  continued  so  in  Washington  county  as  a planter. 
He  also  conducted  a cotton  gin  and  a grist  mill  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  lumber.  He  made  it  his  aim  to  attain  the  highest  perfec- 
tion possible  in  all  that  he  undertook  and  he  carried  forward  to  success- 
ful completion  these  various  interests.  His  grist  mill  was  the  only  one 
in  Texas  for  a number  of  years.  During  the  war  his  saw-mill  manufac- 
tured wheelbarrows,  wagons  and  other  implements  from  lumber  for  the 
Confederate  army.  One  of  his  sons,  I.  D.  Affleck,  was  a soldier  of  the 
southern  army,  serving  throughout  the  war  in  Terry’s  Texas  Rangers. 
The  father  died  at  his  home  in  Washington  county  in  1869  and  the 
mother  passed  away  there  in  1871.  She  was  a descendant  of  the  English 
branch  of  the  Dunbar  family  which  settled  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
prior  to  the  Revolution.  The  maternal  *grandfather  of  John  H.  Af- 
fleck was  a colonel  under  Washington  in  the  Continental  army  and  it  is 
on  his  mother’s  side  that  he  is  related  to  Jane  Long,  who  is  accredited 
with  being  the  first  white  woman  in  Texas.  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
noted  Colonel  Long,  the  leader  of  the  revolutionists,  who,  before  the 
general  Texas  revolution  of  1836,  tried  to  wrest  independence  from 
Mexico.  Colonel  Long  was  captured  and  shot  by  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties in  the  city  of  Mexico  because  of  his  efforts  to  attain  independence  for 
Texas. 

John  H.  Affleck  was  reared  at  the  family  home  in  Washington 
county  but  early  in  life  decided  that  the  environments  of  an  agricultural 
community  were  too  limiting,  especially  when  the  fascinating  life  of  the 
great  open  cattle  range  of  west  Texas  was  before  him.  When  still  a 
youth  he  joined  a cow  camp  and  for  many  years  was  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness, making  several  trips  over  the  great  trails  to  the  north  before  the 
days  of  the  railroad.  As  early  as  1870  he  was  out  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  For  about  fifteen  years  he  was  in  the  cattle  business  on  his 
own  account,  his  ranch  being  in  Uvalde  county.  In  1893  he  located 
permanently  in  San  Antonio  and  since  that  time  has  been  mostly  engaged 
in  the  land  business,  operating  extensively  in  real  estate  in  San  Antonio 
and  Southwestern  Texas.  He  has  built  up  a substantial  real  estate  busi- 
ness in  city  and  outside  property  since  the. beginning  of  the  present  great 
growth  and  development  in  Southwestern  Texas,  and  in  fact  has  mate- 
rially assisted  in  advancing  the  interests  of  this  section  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Affleck  was  married  to  Miss  Sophia  E.  Baylor,  who  is  a daugh- 
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ter  of  the  distinguished  Confederate  soldier,  General  John  R.  Baylor. 
They  have  four  children : Mrs.  Anna  D.  Taylor,  Frances  Baylor,  Thomas 
and  Ruth.  The  family  is  prominent  socially  and  Mr.  Affleck  is  recog- 
nized as  a business  man  who  while  successfully  controlling  individual 
interests  also  manifests  a public  spirited  devotion  to  the  general  good 
and  gives  active  and  loyal  support  to  many  movements  and  measures 
which  have  direct  bearing  upon  the  community  and  its  welfare. 

I.  D.  Affleck,  brother  of  John  H.  Affleck,  and  a resident  of  San 
Antonio,  is  a noted  historian.  For  many  years  past  he  has  devoted  all 
of  his  time  to  deep  study  and  research  into  all  of  the  varied  phases  of 
Texas  history  with  the  result  that  he  is  now  considered  an  accurate  au- 
thority on  all  historical  matters  pertaining  to  the  Lone  Star  state.  He 
has  accumulated  from  his  own  pen  a mass  of  valuable  historical  matter, 
both  printed  and  in  manuscript,  that  constitutes  prized  contributions  to 
the  history  of  this  state.  He  has  investigated  and  disentangled  from  ob- 
scure data  and  records  many  facts  on  topics  that  have  heretofore  baffled 
less  erudite  writers.  His  history  of  the  missions  is  an  authority  on  this 
interesting  subject  and  his  history  of  the  flags  under  which  Texas  has 
been  governed  is  a record  as  fascinating  as  a romance.  His  accounts  of 
the  early  conflicts  between  the  Texans  and  jMexicans,  the  invasions  of 
Mexicans  into  Texas  territory  and  the  Indian  history  all  show  an  ex- 
penditure of  much  time,  painstaking  labor  and  extended  investigation. 

Creed  Mathias  Click,  a stockman  and  a real  estate  operator  liv- 
ing in  San  Antonio,  was  born  at  Paris,  Texas,  in  1856,  his  parents  being 
John  D.  and  Mary  (Wortham)  Click.  He  comes  of  a family  of  his- 
toric prominence  in  Texas,  different  generations  having  lived  under  the 
four  flags  which  have  floated  over  this  state,  representing  different  na- 
tional supremacy.  His  grandfather,  Adathias  Click,  came  from  Bristol, 
Tennessee,  to  northern  Texas  in  1830  when  it  was  a part  of  Alexican 
territory.  He  afterward  returned  to  Tennessee  and  brought  his  family 
to  this  state  in  1833.  The  father  of  our  subject  was  born,  probably  in 
Arkansas,  while  the  family  were  en  route  here  in  an  ox  wagon.  Alathias 
Click  and  three  of  his  sons  were  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  which  won 
Texan  independence  in  1836.  John  D.  Click,  who  was  a Confederate 
soldier,  is  still  living,  his  home  now  being  at  Adill  Creek,  Indian  Terri- 
tory. He  is  better  known  as  Davy  Crockett  Click,  from  the  fact  that 
for  several  years  he  owned  a “lizard”  or  tree  fork  that  had  long  been 
used  by  Davy  Crockett  in  his  camp  outfit.  This  relic  of  the  noted  fron- 
tiersman was  lost  in  a fire  at  Air.  Click’s  home  in  Paris,  Texas,  in  1876. 
Airs.  Click  died  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  war. 

Creed  Alathias  Click  was  reared  in  his  native  city  and  in  1876,  when 
twenty  years  of  age,  left  Trinity  University  at  Tehuacana,  Limestone 
county,  where  he  had  been  studying  and  went  to  the  west  as  a buffalo 
hunter.  Previous  to  this  time,  however,  in  1874,  he  had  gone  to  west 
Texas  and  remained  with  a company  of  rangers  at  their  camp  in  Cole- 
man county  known  as  Alud  Springs  camp.  He  helped  to  fight  the  In- 
dians from  that  camp  in  1874  and  again  in  1875.  On  returning  from  the 
buffalo  range  in  1877  he  bought  a bunch  of  cattle  and  located  them  in 
Callahan  county,  but  the  water  became  scarce  there  and  he  drove  his 
stock  into  Palo  Pinto  county,  wdiere  he  followed  ranching  for  nine 
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years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town  of  Alineral  Wells  in  that 
county,  a place  which  has  since  become  famous  as  a health  resort.-  He 
established  the  first  postoffice  there,  was  appointed  the  first  postmaster 
and  in  other  ways  was  connected  with  its  public  interests  and  develop- 
ment. Leaving  Mineral  Wells,  he  went  to  Gainesville,  where  he  was  post- 
master for  three  years,  from  which  position  he  was  appointed  to  the 
railway  mail  service.  In  1888  he  was  crippled  in  a wreck  on  the  road 
and  then  took  a position  as  bookkeeper  and  cashier  for  the  Tennessee 
store  at  Gainesville,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  In  December, 
1890,  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Hogg,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  position  of  patenting  clerk  in  the  general  land  office  at  Austin.  Re- 
signing he  went  to  Abilene,  Texas,  where  he  represented  the  Security 
^Mortgage  & Trust  Company,  a Dallas  financial  institution,  for  which  he 
loaned  money.  Later  he  became  a cotton  buyer  at  Abilene  and  exported 
the  first  bale  of  cotton  from  Abilene  to  Liverpool.  On  account  of  his 
daughter’s  delicate  health  he  took  his  family  to  Boise,  Idaho,  and  lived 
there  for  four  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  Abilene,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a year.  He  next  went  to  the  Creek  Nation  in  the  Indian 
Territory  and  engaged  in  the  cattle  business,  his  headquarters  being  at 
Broken  Arrow.  In  December,  1905,  he  bought  a fine  ranch  in  Bandera 
county,  Texas,  established  a home  and  removed  his  family  thither.  While 
maintaining  his  home  in  Bandera  county  he  makes  his  business  head- 
quarters in  San  Antonio,  his  office  being  at  No.  133L2  Soledad  street, 
from  which  point  he  conducts  a general  land  and  live  stock  business. 

Mr.  Click  was  married,  in  Palo  Pinto  county,  in  1879,  to  IMiss  Sarah 
S.  Taylor,  a daughter  of  Dr.  Sylvester  S.  Taylor,  a well  known  citizen 
of  that  section  of  the  state.  They  have  eight  children : Mrs.  Sue  Ina 
Querry;  Creed  Mathias,  William  B.,  AHl.  W.,  Zachary  T.,  Mary  Eleanor, 
Norma  Beatrice  and  Jack  Julian  Jerome  Click.  There  is  also  one  grand- 
son, William  Creed  Querry. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Click,  if  given  in  detail,  would  present  a correct 
and  interesting  picture  of  the  frontier  experiences  of  Texas,  for  he  was 
upon  the  open  plains  when  there  were  large  herds  of  buffalo  in  this  coun- 
try. He  has  had,  too,  close  connection  with  business  interests  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  and  his  labors  have  been  effective  factors  in  advancing 
general  improvement  and  progress.  In  his  own  business  career  he-  has 
displayed  energy,  keen  foresight  and  unfaltering  perseverance — qualities 
which  have  resulted  in  winning  him  a gratifying  measure  of  success. 

Captain  Herman  F.  F.  Karber.  Among  the  citizens  of  German 
birth  who  have  been  closely  identified  with  the  interests  of  San  Antonio 
to  the  benefit  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  south,  is  numbered  Captain  Her- 
man F.  F.  Karber.  Born  in  Prussia  he  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1858,  being  a seaman  and  sailing  out  of  New  York  city  for  several 
years.  He  in  early  manhood  enlisted  for  volunteer  service  in  the  Civil 
war,  becoming  early  in  1862  a private  of  the  Fourteenth  New  York  Cav- 
alry. During  the  period  of  hostilities  he  distinguished  himself  as  a brave 
and  efficient  soldier,  winning  successive  promotions  to  the  rank  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  lieutenant  and  captain.  With  his  regiment  he  did  active 
service  in  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Florida  and  Texas,  participating  in  many 
skirmishes  and  battles,  including  the  engagements  at  Fort  Pickens.  Don- 
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aldsonville,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  other  battles  fought  during  the  Banks’ 
expedition  up  the  Red  River,  the  siege  and  capture  of  Fort  iMorgan 
(Mobile)  and  others.  In  Louisiana  he  was  under  the  command  of  Bri- 
gadier-General Edmund  J.  Davis,  who  later  became  the  reconstruction 
governor  of  Texas. 

After  hostilities  had  ceased  Captain  Karber  came  to  Texas  with  his 
regiment  in  command  of  General  Wesley  Merritt,  whose  forces  had  been 
assigned  to  duty  in  this  state  with  headquarters  at  San  Antonio,  the  De- 
partment of  Texas  at  that  time  being  part  of  the  command  of  General 
Phil  Sheridan.  With  this  organization  Captain  Karber  arrived  in  San 
Antonio,  August  2,  1865.  His  regiment,  the  Fourteenth  New  York,  had 
in  the  meantime  been  consolidated  with  the  Eighteenth  New  York  and 
was  known  by  the  latter  name.  Captain  Karber  engaged  in  frontier 
service  against  the  Indians  of  Texas  and  was  mustered  out  at  Victoria 
on  the  31st  of  May,  1866. 

Locating  in  this  city  he  has  since  retained  his  residence  here  and 
for  many  years  was  a brewer,  being  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  industry, 
which  is  an  important  source  of  the  city’s  revenue.  For  several  years 
past  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Lone  Star  Brewing  Company,  An- 
heuser-Busch and  the  San  Antonio  Brewing  Association  (the  City  Brew- 
ery) as  general  business  agent  and  collector,  in  which  connection  he  com- 
mands a large  trade. 

Captain  Karber  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to  Ida  Vogt.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  and  first  members  of  the  Beethoven  Maennerchor, 
of  San  Antonio,  a famous  singing  society,  and  for  a number  of  years  has 
been  and  is  yet  widely  known  as  a singer,  who  has  been  greatly  interested 
in  musical  events  of  the  city  and  is  a prominent  factor  in  musical  circles. 
For  years  he  has  acted  as  president  of  the  Beethoven  Society. 

Captain  Karber  has  always  been  prominent  in  connection  with  civic 
and  military  affairs  since  taking  up  his  abode  in  Texas.  In  the  fall  of 
1872  he  was  elected  chief  marshal  of  San  Antonio  and  served  in  that 
capacity  during  the  administration  of  F.  Giraud,  mayor-elect.  Subse- 
quent to  this  time  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  fire  department,  occupy- 
ing that  position  for  some  time.  Formerly  he  was  appointed  by  Gover-- 
nor  Edmund  J.  Davis  colonel  of  the  Fifth  Texas  Militia,  which  organiza- 
tion was  later  disbanded ; then  by  Governor  Coke  he  was  appointed  cap- 
tain in  command  of  the  Alamo  Rifles,  a famous  military  organization  of 
those  days  and  known  far  and  wide  as  a crack  organization.  On  the 
occasion  of  public  celebrations,  parades  or  any  military  feature  of  the 
city  Captain  Karber  is  always  called  upon  to  head  the  procession,  being 
a man  of  typical  military  appearance  and  bearing.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  each  year  chosen  chief  marshal  of  the  parades  of  the  annual 
flower  carnival  of  San  Antonio.  His  residence  in  this  city  covers  forty- 
two  years  and  his  acquaintance  embraces  all  of  the  prominent  and  repre- 
sentative citizens  here,  while  many  of  the  leading  men  of  San  Antonio 
and  of  Texas  are  numbered  among  his  staunch  friends. 

Robert  W.  Stayton.  Connected  with  a profession  which  has  long 
been  regarded  as  conserving  the  best  interests  of  people  at  large,  Robert 
\\h  Stayton  has  gained  a distinctively  representative  clientage  as  a prac- 
titioner of  law  at  the  San  Antonio  bar.  He  was  born  at  Pleasanton, 
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Atascosa  county,  Texas,  in  1859,  parents  being  Hon.  John  W.  and 
Jennie  (Weldon)  Stayton.  His  father,  who  was  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Texas  at  the  time  of  his  death,  July  5,  1894,  was  one 
of  the  distinguished  citizens  of  Texas,  and  the  following  sketch  of  his 
life  is  taken  mostly  from  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  State  Bar  As- 
sociation at  the  time  of  his  demise,  embodying  a report  expressing  the 
sorrow  of  the  association  for  the  death  of  the  chief  justice  and  an  estimate 
of  his  character  and  services  prepared  by  a committee  of  lawyers  of  the 
state. 

“Judge  Stayton  came  unheralded  from  a quiet  country  town,  called 
to  the  supreme  bench  of  the  state.  It  was  soon  made  manifest  that  he 
was  a lawyer  in  deed  and  in  truth.  Day  by  day  and  year  by  year  he  grew 
and  strengthened  in  the  esteem  and  in  the  affection  of  the  bar  and  the 
people,  and  when  he  died  all  men  knew  that  his  exalted  position  had 
never  been  more  worthily  filled,  that  never  had  the  ermine  fallen  on  one 
more  fit  to  wear  it  and  who  would  more  nobly  sustain  that  lofty  standard 
of  judicial  ability  and  integrity  which  has  for  nearly  fifty  years  charac- 
terized the  supreme  court  of  Texas.  He  essayed  no  new  departure  from 
the  staid  paths  of  the  law  for  the  sake  of  novelty  but  he  hesitated  not 
when  truth  and  dignity  led,  to  often  go  where  the  way  had  not  been 
made  plain,  nor  to  place  the  lights  of  judicial  learning  and  legal  science 
where  they  had  not  been  placed  before,  and  whatever  position  he  assumed 
he  maintained  on  principle  and  with  a wealth  of  authority  and  power  of 
logic,  which  at  once  defied  attack  and  baffled  criticism.  Behind  the  lawyer 
and  judge  was,  if  possible,  the  more  admirable  man,  calm,  self-possessed, 
forcible,  dignified,  yet  never  austere,  with  an  integrity  so  lofty  and  a 
personal  and  official  purity  so  spotless,  that  truth  could  not  and  malice 
dared  not  assail  him.  The  same  courage,  ability  and  persistency  that 
lifted  him  from  obscurity  and  poverty  to  exalted  position  marked  his 
whole  career,  and  in  every  field  of  endeavor  he  was  the  same  brave, 
earnest,  honorable  man.  He  was  a man  utterly  without  guile.” 

John  William  Stayton  was  a native  of  Washington  county,  Ken- 
tucky, born  December  24,  1831.  He  was  only  five  years  of  age  when 
he  lost*  his  father,  and  afterward  removed  with  his  mother  to  Paducah, 
Kentucky,  where  he  died  in  1844.  Thus  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he 
was  left  an  orphan,  and  for  four  years  after  his  mother’s  death  he  resided 
with  his  grandfather  on  a Kentucky  farm.  During,  this  time  he  eagerly 
perused  every  available  book  and  newspaper,  gathering  treasures  of 
knowledge  from  every  source.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  was 
a well  informed  youth,  moderately  well  grounded  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a general  common-school  education.  He  then  decided  to 
prepare  for  the  bar,  despite  his  poor  circumstances,  and  as  a means  to 
this  end  he  engaged  himself  to  a blacksmith  and  worked  at  that  trade  for 
four  years,  the  masculine  exercise  giving  him  a strong  physique  and  sta- 
bility of  constitution.  By  strict  economy  he  accumulated  sufficient  means 
to  continue  his  studies,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  became  assistant 
teacher  in  a large  country  school,  still  pursuing  with  unquenchable  ardor 
his  studious  labor  in  higher  mathematics  and  in  ancient  languages.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  begun  the  study  of  law  under  the  written  direction 
of  his  uncle,  Judge  Henry  Pirtle,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  in  1855  he 
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entered  the  E^niversity  of  Louisville  as  a law  student  and  was  graduated 
therefrom  with  distinction  in  1856.  A month  later  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Jennie  Weldon,  who  survives  him,  and  who  throughout  his  life  with  a 
wealth  of  sympathy  and  kind  encouragement  aided  him  in  every  under- 
taking and  stimulated  him  in  everv  effort. 

In  November,  1856,  Judge  Stayton  removed  with  his  young  wife 
to  LaGrange,  Texas,  on  the  Colorado  river,  but  he  did  not  have  good 
health  there  and  went  to  Atascosa  county,  which  was  then  practically  a 
wilderness.  It  was  shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  county  in  18^6 
that  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Pleasanton,  the  county  seat,  where,  with 
his  brother-in-law,  V.  Weldon,  he  established  a blacksmith  shop,  and  in 
connection  with  work  at  the  trade  entered  upon  a law  practice.  In  1858 
he  was  elected  district  attorney  and  re-elected  in  i860,  filling  the  position 
but  four  years.  In  the  fall  of  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  armv, 
going  out  as  a private  in  Captain  Lewis  Maverick’s  Company.  Shortly 
afterward,  however,  he  was  commissioned  to  raise  a troop  of  cavalry, 
which  he  did,  serving  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war  as  its  com- 
mander. His  troop  was  mostly  in  detached  service  either  in  Texas  or 
in  Louisiana  and  as  scouts  rendered  valuable  and  efficient  aid  to  the 
cause.  In  1865  Judge  Stayton  returned  from  the  war  and  removed  his 
little  family  to  Clinton,  Dewitt  county,  where  he  resumed  the  profession 
of  teaching  until  the  courts  of  the  country  should  be  reorganized  and 
the  way  open  to  practice  law,  which  did  not  take  place,  however,  until 
twelve  months  later.  In  1866  he  formed  a law  partnership  with  Samuel 
C.  Lackey,  at  that  time  the  leading  attorney  of  Dewitt  county,  and  they 
opened  an  office  in  the  old  town  of  Clinton,  then  the  county  seat.  It 
was  not  long  before  Captain  Stayton  was  recognized  throughout  western 
Texas  in  more  than  a dozen  counties,  in  which  he  practiced  as  one  of 
the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  bar. 

In  1871  the  firm  of  Lackey  & Stayton  was  reinforced  by  association 
with  Major  A.  H.  Phillips,  of  Victoria,  under  the  firm  name  of  Phillips, 
Lackey  & Stavton,  and  immediately  thereafter  j\Ir.  Stayton  removed  with 
his  family  to  the  charming  town  of  Victoria,  which  from  that  time  forward 
was  always  considered  by  the  Staytons  as  their  home.  In  1878  the  firm 
of  Phillips,  Lackey  & Stayton  was  dissolved  by  the  retirement  of  Major 
Phillips  from  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  and  the  old  stvle  of 
Lackey  & Stayton  was  then  used  until  IMarch,  1880,  when  R.  J.  Kleberg 
and  Robert  W.  Stayton,  son  of  Judge  Stayton,  were  added  to  the  business 
partnership  and  the  firm  name  of  Staytons,  Lackey  & Kleberg  was  as- 
sumed. This  firm  did  as  large  a business  as  any  in  the  southwest,  their 
practice  extending  from  San  Antonio  to  the  gulf  and  Rio  Grande.  Judge 
Stayton’s  practice  not  only  brought  him  fame  but  friends  and  prosperity 
— the  rewards  of  his  unremitting  industry  and  his  fine  personal  qualities 
and  his  broad  knowledge  of  the  law. 

In  1881,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  he  received  a telegram  from  the 
governor  tendering  him  an  appointment  as  associate  judge  of  the  supreme 
bench  of  Texas  to  fill  a vacancv  caused  by  the  death  of  Chief  lustice 
^loore  and  the  promotion  of  Judge  Gould  to  that  position.  ]\Ir.  Stavton 
accepted,  and  in  1882  the  Democratic  party  selected  him  as  a candidate 
for  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  with  Hon.  Asa  H.  Willie  for 
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chief  justice  and  Hon.  Charles  S.  West  for  the  other  associate.  This 
strong  ticket  was  elected  by  an  immense  majority.  He  served  as  associate 
justice  until  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Willie,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Ross  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In  1888  he  was  elected  by  the 
people  to  the  chief  justiceship  and  sat  ypon  the  bench,  administering 
justice  with  an  impartial  mind  and  heart  until  called  to  appear  before  a 
higher  tribunal. 

As  a lawyer  Judge  Stay  ton  was  eminently  a case  winner.  He  first 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  justice  of  his  cause  and  then  by  toil  and  in- 
dustry collected  his  evidence  to  bring  out  the  salient  points  on  which  the 
contest  turned.  Next  he  prepared  the  legal  authorities  so  as  to  have 
them  at  his  immediate  command  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  court  and 
the  instruction  of  the  jury.  He  was  not  content  to  study  and  master  his 
own  side  of  the  case ; he  investigated  that  of  his  adversary  with  no  less 
diligence  and  skill.  No.  matter  what  turn  the  evidence  might  take  he 
was  prepared  for  the  emergency,  and  was  never  surprised  or  disconcerted. 

Erom  the  first  case  in  which  he  wrote  the  opinion  of  the  court — that 
of  AlcCrary  & Barlow  versus  Gaines,  55  Texas, — down  to  the  last  case, — 
Winston  versus  Masterson — through  thirty-four  volumes  of  reports  his 
opinions  showed  the  wealth  of  a clear  and  original  mind,  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  legal  learning  and  permeated  with  an  intense  love  of  justice. 
His  opinions  are  easily  understood  and  easily  digested.  During  his 
thirteen  years  on  the  bench  he  delivered  more  than  one  thousand  written 
and  reported  opinions  beside  as  many  or  more  reports  that  were  oral  and 
unreported.  Very  few  of  them  have  ever  been  overruled  and  most  of 
them  stand  out  like  landmarks  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Texas,  for  the 
guidance  of  a profession  in  this  and  coming  generations.  No  considera- 
tion of  friendship,  popularity,  personal  advantage  nor  any  ulterior  pur- 
pose could  swerve  him  a hair's  breadth  from  the  line  marked  out  by  the 
plummet  and  his  absolute  sense  of  justice. 

Robert  W.  Stayton,  son  of  Judge  Stayton,  acquired  most  of  his  pre- 
liminary education  in  Victoria,  in  which  city  he  was  reared.  He  com- 
pleted his  preparation  for  the  bar  by  pursuing  the  course  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  at  Charlotte,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Texas,  at  Cuero, 
Dewitt  county,  March  4,  1880.  He  then  entered  into  .partnership  with 
his  father  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  account  and  lived  at  Victoria, 
practicing  law,  from  March,  1880,  until  October,  1888.  He  then  located 
at  Corpus  Christi,  where  he  engaged  in  active  practice  until  October, 
1893,  when  he  located  in  San  Antonio,  becoming  a law  partner  of  Judge 
J.  H.  McLeary.  Here  he  has  since  made  his  home  and  he  is  now  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Stayton  & Berry.  He  also  maintains  a law  office 
and  practices  at  Corpus  Christi,  where  he  is  a member  of  the  legal  firm 
of  AlcCampbells  & Stayton.  He  has  a large  general  practice,  extending 
over  southern  and  western  Texas  and  in  addition  to  making  somewhat 
of  a specialty  of  land  litigation  he  has  for  the  past  sixteen  years  been  a 
local  attorney  in  San  Antonio  for  the  San  Antonio  & Aransas  Pass 
Railway. 

In  1881  occurred  the  marriage  of  Robert  W.  Stayton  and  Miss  Annie 
Mnevard,  and  their  family  embraces  the  following:  John  W.  Stayton, 

R.  W.  Stavton,  Jr.,  George  K.  Stayton  and  Annie  Louise  Stayton. 
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111  1892  Mr.  Staytoii,  who  has  lon^  figured  prominently  in  jiolitical 
circles,  was  jiresidential  elector  from  the  eleventh  congressional  district 
of  Texas.  His  opinion  has  more  than  once  been  a decisive  one  ujion 
matters  having  direct  efifect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  state.  For  a number 
of  years  he  has  been  prominently  connected  with  the  Texas  State  Militia, 
served  as  captain  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Light  Guards,  and  later  became 
judge  advocate  with  the  rank  of  major  and  now  holds  the  position  as 
assistant  adjutant  general  with  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  He  is  also 
a Knight  Templar  Mason  and  a Mystic  Shriner  and  is  popular  in  these 
various  organizations.  Nature  and  culture  have  vied  in  making  him 
an  interesting  and  entertaining  gentleman  whose  circle  of  friends  in 
Texas  is  a wide  one. 

Sigmund  S.  Burg,  M.  D.,  city  physician  of  San  Antonio,  is  a native 
of  Austria  and  a son  of  Samuel  and  Esther  F.  (Friedman)  Burg.  The 
father,  also  a native  of  Austria,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1880,  settling 
in  San  Antonio,  where  he  engaged  in  business  as  a tailor.  He  died  in 
this  city  in  1894  and  is  still  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was  born  in  Austria 
and  yet  makes  her  home  in  this  city. 

Dr.  Burg  acquired  a good  literary  education  in  his  native  country 
and  served  in  the  Austrian  army.  His  medical  training  was  received 
under  unusually  favorable  auspices  and  advantages  in  the  city  of  Vienna, 
which  is  perhaps  the  seat  of  highest  learning  in  the  medical  and  surgical 
science  in  the  world.  He  was  graduated  in  1887  from  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Vienna,  having  had  during  his  student  days 
the  advantage  of  access  to  the  clinics  of  the  Algemeine  Krankhaus  and 
the  other  hospitals  of  that  city.  Dr.  Burg  displayed  such  ability  and  skill 
in  his  studies  and  investigations  and  received  such  high  averages  and 
testimonials  from  his  professors  in  the  university  that  in  1887  he  was 
appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Imperial  Hospital  Wieden  of  Vienna, 
which  position  he  filled  until  1889. 

In  that  year  Dr.  Burg  came  to  San  Antonio,  the  home  of  his  father, 
and  has  since  been  accounted  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful 
physicians  of  this  city.  He  has  made  a specialty  of  gynecological  and 
general  surgery  and  practices  medicine  as  well.  He  is  connected  with 
the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  Hospital  of  San  Antonio,  a comparatively 
new  and  thoroughly  modern  institution,  of  which  he  is  a stockholder  and 
one  of  the  - organizers.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  city  physician  by 
Mayor  John  P.  Campbell  and  his  satisfactory  service  led  to  his  re-appoint- 
ment by  Mayor  Bryan  Callaghan  in  June,  1905.  He  belongs  to  the 
County,  State  and  American  medical  associations. 

Dr.  Burg’s  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  Vienna,  is  Antonia 
(Scharfmesser)  Burg,  who  is  of  English  birth  but  of  German  ancestry. 
During  their  residence  in  this  city  the  doctor  and  his  wife  have  been 
received  into  the  best  society  circles.  He  has,  however,  little  leisure  for 
interests  outside  of  his  profession,  which  is  constantly  making  greater 
and  greater  demands  upon  his  time  and  energies  as  his  superior  skill 
and  ability  become  recognized.  His  success  came  soon  because  his 
equipment  was  unusually  good  and  he  possesses  all  of  the  indispensable 
elements  of  the  capable  physician,  his  broad  scientific  knowledge  being 
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supplemented  by  a spirit  of  humanitarianism  without  which  the  most 
learned  can  never  expect  to  achieve  the  highest  measure  of  success. 

George  E.  Stuemke^  who  has  figured  prominently  in  official  circles 
in  San  Antonio  and  is  equally  well  known  in  business  circles,  was  born 
in  this  city,  May  6,  1859,  his  parents  being  August  C.  and  Magdalena 
(Insellman)  Stuemke.  His  father  was  born  at  Anklam,  in  the  province 
of  Pomerania,  in  northern  Prussia,  or  “Swedish  Pomerania,”  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  being  the  home  of  one  of  the  old  and  aristocratic 
families  of  that  province,  bordering  on  the  Baltic  sea.  In  1845  he  came 
to  Texas,  having  as  a traveling  companion  Herr  Klappenbach,  the  burgo- 
master of  Anklam,  and  they  located  in  San  Antonio.  August  C.  Stuemke 
was  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  became  one  of  the  prominent 
pioneer  settlers  of  Texas  and  in  the  course  of  years  a successful  business 
man  of  large  affairs,  being  at  one  time  one  of  the  wealthiest  residents 
of  San  Antonio.  In  the  days  of  his  early  manhood  he  was  a noted 
traveler  and  not  long  after  his  arrival  here  he  made  an  overland  trip 
to  iMazatlan  in  Sinaloa  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  a trip  that  was 
filled  with  most  thrilling  adventures.  Erom  Mazatlan  he  proceeded  to 
California  prior  to  the  days  of  the  discovery  of  gold  and  its  attendant 
excitement  and  from  California  he  continued  on  to  Honolulu,  afterward 
returning  to  the  Golden  state.  He  thence  made  a trip  to  Central  America, 
visiting  Honduras  and  continued  his  journey  to  Panama,  after  which  he 
returned  to  San  Antonio  in  1848. 

Pioneer  Lumber  Business. 

August  C.  Stuemke  established  the  first  lumberyard  in  San  Antonio, 
his  place  of  business  adjoining  his  home  on  North  Elores  street  near 
Houston  street  within  a block  of  where  the  old  Eirst  Presbyterian  church 
now  stands.  It  was  in  the  lumber  industry  that  Mr.  Stuemke  acquired 
most  of  his  fortune  and  for  years  he  was  the  largest  lumber  manufacturer 
and  dealer  in  the  state,  his  principal  lumber  mill  being  located  at  Bastrop, 
the  settlers  for  many  miles  around  hauling  logs  long  distances  to  that 
mill.  This  was  one  of  the  few  sources  at  which  the  settlers  had  to  make 
a living  in  those  days.  Mr.  Stuemke  became  a large  contractor  in  lumber 
before,  during  and  after  the  war  and  in  the  course  of  years  accumulated 
extensive  business  interests.  Aside  from  his  business  affairs  he  wjas 
thoroughly  associated  with  the  pioneer  life  of  the  early  days  and  prior 
to  the  Civil  war  was  one  of  the  United  States  Rangers  under  authority 
of  the  United  States  military  forces,  and  a special  service  was  organized 
for  protection  against  the  Indians.  Subsequently  he  became  a Texas 
State  Ranger,  being  for  some  years  a member  of  this  noted  body  which 
did  such  valiant  service  in  protecting  the  settlers  from  the  Indians  and 
desperadoes.  Mr.  Stuemke  was  also  one  of  the  original  volunteer  fire- 
men, belonging  to  Volunteer  Eire  Company  No.  i.  In  many  other  ways 
he  was  identified  with  the  life  and  interests  of  San  Antonio  and  South- 
western Texas  and  was  a most  valuable  citizen  in  every  respect.  He 
died  here  in  the  year  1883. 

Mrs.  Magdalena  Stuemke  was  born  in  Denmark  and  was  married  in 
San  Antonio.  Since  the  death  of  her  first  husband  she  has  become  the 
wife  of  Captain  Dan  Bonnett,  who  was  formerly  city  marshal  of  San 
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Antonio  and  sheriff  of  Jiexar  county,  while  more  recently  he  served  as 
])ostmaster  at  Del  Rio,  Texas,  where  he  now  makes  his  home.  Ca])tain 
Ronnett  is  one  of  the  noted  officers  and  distinguished  representatives  of 
western  Texas  from  its  pioneer  days. 

George  F.  Stuemke  was  reared  in  San  Antonio,  his  native  city,  and 
received  exceptionally  valuable  educational  advantages.  After  acquiring 
his  preliminary  knowledge  in  the  schools  of  San  Antonio  he  was  sent  to 
luirope  to  complete  his  education  and  in  his  father’s  own  home,  the  city 
of  Anklam,  he  spent  nearly  six  years  as  a university  student.  The  city 
of  Anklam  has  for  a great  many  years  been  a noted  seat  of  learning  in 
northern  Prussia,  and  at  the  college  there  Mr.  Stuemke  was  associated 
with  students  from  families  high  in  official  life  in  Germany  and  in  the 
nobility.  He  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1876,  having  achieved  special 
distinction  as  a linguist,  and  is  considered  a master  of  modern  languages. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  returned  to  San  Antonio  and  accepted  a clerk- 
ship in  a grocery  store,  while  later  he  became  a clerk  for  W.  W.  Gamble 
& Company,  owners  of  the  largest  stationery  house  m the  city  at  that 
time.  He  afterward  went  west  on  what  was  to  be  the  most  interesting 
period  of  his  life.  Fie  went  as  a clerk  for  F.  W.  Young,  a post  trader  at 
the  United  States  military  posts  in  western  Texas.  His  first  service  in 
this  connection  was  at  Mr.  Young’s  trading  post  at  Fort  Stockton,  Texas, 
in  1878.  Beginning  as  a clerk  he  finally  became  a post  trader  himself 
as  a partner  of  Mr.  \Mung  and  was  identified  with  that  business  in  western 
Texas  altogether  for  ten  years,  or  until  1889.  It  was  while  at  Fort 
Stockton  and  vicinity  that  he  had  the  most  thrilling  experiences  of  his 
life  in  encounters  with  Indians  and  desperate  white  characters  of  those 
days.  He  was  a witness  of  many  a scene  of  scalping,  murder  and  blood- 
shed that  seem  almost  incredible  in  this  late  period  in  the  history  of  the 
state,  were  they  not  founded  on  actual  occurrences  by  eye  witnesses  of 
undeniable  veracity. 

Mr.  Stuemke  returned  to  San  Antonio  in  1889  and  has  held  some 
responsible  positions  in  official  life  here.  He  was  deputy  county  tax 
collector  under  Jose  Cassiano,  under  the  Mayor  Hicks  administration,  in 
which  he  was  elected  by  the  city  council  as  city  assessor,  and  during  the 
adimnistration  of  Mayor  John  P.  Campbell  he  was  elected  by  the  city 
council  as  city  clerk  of  San  Antonio,  in  which  position  he  served  con- 
tinuously for  a little  more  than  two  years,  in  1903  and  1904,  making  a 
splendid  record  as  a city  official. 

Mr.  Stuemke  has  important  land  and  real  estate  interests  in  San 
Antonio  and  Bexar  county.  Most  of  his  time  is  occupied  with  the 
supervision  of  his  real  estate  interests  and  he  maintains  an  office  in  the 
Kampmann  building. 

Mr.  Stuemke  was  married  in  the  city  to  an  accomplished  young 
woman,  Mrs.  Herniine  Tesch-Fletcher,  who  was  born  in  Wisconsin.  He 
is  a prominent  member  of  the  Elks  of  San  Antonio  and  is  socially  highly 
esteemed,  while  in  real  estate  and  official  circles  his  position  is  one  of 
prominence. 

W.  Carlton  Farmer,  M.  D.,  who  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
has  made  a specialty  of  tuberculosis  and  is  the  founder  of  the  San  Antonio 
Tent  Colony,  was  born  at  Bloomington,  Indiana,  in  1866.  When  he  was 
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ten  years  of  age  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to  Texas 
and  was  largely  reared  and  educated  in  Lamar  county.  He  acquired  a 
good  common  school  education  and  took  up  the  study  of  medicine 
in  the  Hospital  Medical  College  at  Louisville,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1891.  He  practiced  for  a time  in  Bowling  Green. 
Kentucky,  and  in  1893  located  at  Paris,  Texas,  the  county  seat  of  Lamar 
county  and  an  important  commercial  center  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  There  he  practiced  successfully  for  twelve  years,  making  a splendid 
record  as  a physician  and  a citizen  and  enjoying  the  friendship  as  well 
as  the  patronage  of  the  best  people  of  that  section  of  the  state. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Farmer  diad  been  doing  considerable  post- 
graduate work  in  order  to  become  better  qualified  for  the  onerous  and 
responsible  duties  of  his  profession.  He  had  been  a student  in  the  Post- 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Polyclinic  in  New  York  city,  at 
Jefferson  IMedical  College  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  six  months  carried 
on  his  investigations  and  study  in  the  leading  universities  and  under  the 
most  eminent  specialists  of  Europe  at  London,  Paris  and  Berlin.  Alost 
of  his  post-graduate  work  was  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
for  he  had  determined  to  become  a specialist  on  tuberculosis.  About  1900 
he  began  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  treatment  of  that  disease  and  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1906,  he  established  in  San  Antonio  what  has  already 
become  famous  as  the  San  Antonio  Tent  Colony,  an  institution  for  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  consumption.  Dr.  Farmer  selected  this  city  as 
the  seat  of  his  sanitarium  after  thoroughly  investigating  and  analyzing 
the  merits  of  other  localities  throughout  the  west.  He  found  that  this 
city  possessed  by  far  the  best  advantages  in  climate  and  in  other  ways. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  during  the  past  few  years  that 
tuberculosis  is  a curable  disease  and  scientific  men  have  been  endeavoring 
to  find  those  means  by  which  they  may  attain  this  end  most  quickly  and 
most  certainly.  It  has  been  found  that  tuberculosis  requires  an  equable 
climate,  pure  air  and  wholesome  food,  that  outdoor  life  is  absolutely 
essential  to  checking  the  ravages  of  disease  and  that  the  best  tonic  is 
sunshine. 

Tent  Colony. 

The  San  Antonio  Tent  Colony,  for  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  throat, 
is  located  five  miles  northeast  of  San  Antonio,  on  beautiful  Alamo  Heights, 
two  hundred  feet  above  this  quaint  old  historic  city,  and  nearly  one  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea,  and  occupying  the  highest  eminence  of  this  beauti- 
ful suburb.  There  is  a large  administration  building  splendidly  equipped 
in  all  particulars,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  many  sanitary  tent 
cottages  which  give  the  superior  advantages  of  the  open  air  day  and  night. 
These  tent  cottages  have  curtains  on  three  sides  and  the  climate  of  San 
Antonio  is  such  that  the  curtains  are  left  up  most  of  the  time  day  and 
night.  The  tents  are  comfortably  furnished  with  due  regard  to  the 
patients’  needs  and  all  care  possible  is  paid  to  thorough  cleanliness  and 
sanitation.  The  treatment  room  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  apparatus 
for  the  scientific  treatment  of  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  throat,  includ- 
ing consumption,  bronchitis,  catarrh,  asthma,  tubercular  laryngitis,  ton- 
sillitis and  all  other  affections  of  the  air  passages.  Careful  study  is  made 
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of  eacli  iiulivicliial  case  and  the  necessary  treatment  prescribed  therefor. 
The  institution  has  already  secured  a large  patronage  and  the  work 
being  done  is  of  a most  excellent  character,  for  Dr.  F'armer,  by  reason 
of  his  wide  study  and  investigation  and  his  ready  adaptability,  is  well 
qualified  for  the  work  that  he  has  undertaken,  being  regarded  by  the 
public  and  the  profession  as  one  of  the  best  known  authorities  on  tubercu- 
lar diseases  in  the  southwest. 

Dr.  F'armer  was  married  at  Paris,  Texas,  to  Miss  Anna  L.  Watts, 
and  he  has  a little  daughter,  Katharine. 

FTank  R.  Newton,  filling  the  position  of  county  clerk  of  Bexar 
county,  resides  in  San  Antonio,  his  native  city.  His  parents  were  Captain 
FTank  .McCarty  and  Clorinda  (Sibert)  Newton.  The  father,  Captain 
Newton,  who  died  at  his  home  at  No.  632  North  Flores  street,  April  i, 
1902,  was  one  of  San  Antonio’s  oldest  and  most  prominent  residents. 
He  was  born  Alarch  ii,  1827,  at  Dwight  Mission,  in  Osage,  Indian  nation, 
which  now  forms  the  southwest  part  of  the  state  of  Missouri.  His  father 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Newton,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  his 
mother  in  her  maidenhood  was  Mary  McCarty,  of  Dover,  New  Jersey. 
He  was  also  closely  connected  with  the  Trowbridge  and  Dana  families 
of  New  York  and  the  Richard  and  Hogelan  families  of  New  Jersey. 
Rev.  Samuel  Newton  was  a college-bred  man,  a minister  of  ability  and 
culture,  and  he  gave  to  his  son,  Frank  McCarty  Newton,  liberal  educa- 
tional privileges.  In  early  pioneer  days  Rev.  Newton  came  to  the  west 
as  a missionary  to  the  Osage  Indians,  and  thus  it  was  that  his  son, 
Captain  Newton,  was  born  in  the  old  Osage  nation.  Before  reaching 
•the  age  of- thirteen  the  latter  had  sufficiently  mastered  the  Cherokee 
Indian  language  to  assist  in  translating  tracts  and  selections  from  the 
Bible  and  printing  them  in  the  Cherokee  tongue  on  a small  old-fashioned 
printing  press  that  his  father  had  brought  from  the  east,  with  consider- 
able difficulty  and  expense,  the  Cherokee  being  the  only  language  among 
the  American  Indians  that  has  printer  characters. 

In  1840  the  Newton  family  removed  to  Cane  Hill,  Washington 
county,  Arkansas,  where  Frank  M.  Newton  attended  school  in  a little, 
old-fashioned  log  schoolhouse  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie.  Early  in  1847 
he  took  charge  of  a wagon  train,  carrying  apples  from  Arkansas  to 
Texas.  Coming  toward  San  Antonio,  at  the  Austin  road  crossing,  he 
met  F.  Guilbeau,  a prominent  merchant  of  San  Antonio,  who  bought  Mr. 
Newton’s  apples  at  a dollar  a dozen,  delivered  in  San  Antonio,  and  on 
this  mission  he  made  his  way  to  the  place  which  was  to  be  his  future 
home,  for  after  arriving  here  he  decided  that  he  wished  to  remain 
permanently.  Accordingly  he  returned  to  Arkansas,  and  induced  the 
others  of  the  family  to  accompany  him  to  San  Antonio,  which  they  did, 
making  the  trip  in  wagons  and  arriving  on  the  20th  of  November,  1848. 
They  finally  secured  an  old  adobe  dwelling  back  of  where  Joske’s  store 
now  stands  on  Commerce  street. 

In  1849  Rev.  Samuel  Newton  and  his  son  Frank  joined  a party  of 
New  Yorkers  and  went  to  the  California  gold-fields,  where  th^  father 
and  son  turned  their  attention  to  the  lumber  business.  They  were  not 
pleased  with  the  new  location,  however,  and  soon  returned  to  San  Antonio 
by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  New  Orleans.  Soon  afterward 
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they  built  a woolen  mill  on  Salado  creek  but  the  building  was  partially 
washed  away  before  the  factory  was  put  in  operation.  The  remaining 
part,  however,  was  used  as  a mill  for  many  years  thereafter. 

Frank  McCarty  Newton  was  married  at  Port  Lavaca,  Texas,  April 
29,  i860,  to  Aliss  Clorinda  Sibert,  of  Shenandoah  county,  Virginia,  who 
still  survives  him.  Returning  to  San  Antonio  he  and  his  wife  began 
housekeeping  in  a cottage  at  the  corner  of  Salinas  and  Flores  streets. 
A short  time  later,  however,  he  purchased  the  homestead  at  632  North 
Flores  street,  which  remained  his  place  of  residence  until  his  death.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  was  commissioned  a captain  in  the  com- 
missary department  of  the  Confederate  army,  department  of  Texas,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Antonio  in  the  well  known  building  that  is  now 
IMahncke  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Houston  and  St.  Mary  streets.  In  1863 
his  headquarters  were  changed  to  Hempstead,  Texas,  near  the  Brazos, 
in  order  that  he  miglit  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  forces,  and  he  re- 
mained in  charge  of  the  commissary  department  there  until  the  close  of 
the  war. 

After  the  war  Captain  Newton  opened  a large  grocery  store  in  San 
Antonio  in  partnership  with  Thomas  Johnson  and  later,  when  Mr.  John- 
son retired,  the  firm  of  Frank  Newton  & Brother  opened  a business  at 
the  corner  of  Soledad  and  Veramendi  streets  opposite  the  old  post- 
office,  where  he  remained  in  business  for  several  years.  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  county  tax  collector  to  fill  a vacancy,  and  was  elected  by  popular 
sufifrage  to  that  office  in  1878,  afid  again  in  1880.  Following  this  he 
re-entered  business  life  for  a time  but  afterward  again  entered  political 
office  as  public  weigher,  which  position  he  filled  under  the  administration 
of  Mayors  Paschal,  Elmendorf  and  Callaghan.  In  1898  he  was  elected 
county  clerk  of  Bexar  county,  was  re-elected  in  1900,  and  died  while  in 
that  office. 

Captain  Newton  was  a charter  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  at  San  Antonio,  of  which  he  served  as  elder  from  1866  until  his 
death.  He  was  also  a member  and  Master  Mason  in  1851,  took  all  the 
degrees  up  to  and  including  that  of  Knight  Templar,  and  was  prelate 
of  the  San  Antonio  commandery  for  twenty  years.  A gentleman  of  the 
most  exemplary  character,  he  was  honest  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings 
with  his  fellow  men,  kind  and  charitable,  never  turning  a deaf  ear  to 
the  supplications  of  the  poor.  On  the  contrary  he  was  ever  prompt  to 
help  in  any  benevolent  cause  and,  was  a man  of  most  generous  spirit. 
Beside  his  widow  there  are  ten  children  surviving,  namely:  Mrs.  T.  O. 

Alurphy,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Patterson,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Whitworth,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Price, 
IMrs.  C.  H.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Bessie  Springall,  H.  Lee  Newton,  Frank  R., 
Joe  S.  and  Charles  M.  Newton. 

Frank  R.  Newton,  reared  in  his  native  state,  began  his  education  at 
the  usual  age  and  passed  through  successive  grades  until  he  had  com- 
pleted the  high  school  course.  He  learned  the  printer’s  trade  in  San 
Antonio,  and  the  money  earned  in  following  that  -trade  enabled  him  to 
pursue  a law  course  in  the  University  of  Texas,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  tfie  class  of  1897.  He  then  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  San  Antonio,  and  on  the  ist  of  April,  1902,  he  was  appointed 
county  clerk  to  succeed  his  father,  who  died  on  that  date.  He  filled  the 
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office  so  acceptably  to  the  people  and  made  such  a good  record  that  he 
decided  to  become  a candidate  for  the  office  of  county  clerk  at  the  regular 
November  election  of  1902,  and  was  elected.  He  was  re-elected  in  1904, 
again  became  a candidate  in  June,  1906,  and  was  re-elected  in  November, 
1906.  He  has  made  a very  popular  and  efficient  officer,  his  record  re- 
flecting credit  upon  a family  name  which  has  long  been  an  honored  one 
in  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  Newton  was  married  at  Brenham,  Texas,  to  Miss  Carrie  Boyle, 
of  that  place,  and  they  have  three  children,  Eveline,  Francis  and  Lawrence. 
In  manner  Mr.  Newton  is  free  from  -ostentation  and  display  but  his 
intrinsic  worth  is  recognized  and  his  friendship  is  most  prized  by  those 
who  know  him  best,  showing  that  his  character  will  bear  the  scrutiny  of 
closest  acquaintance. 

Captain  Charles  L.  Nevtll,  late  clerk  of  the  district  court  at  San 
Antonio,  was  for  many  years  a distinguished  and  notable  factor  in  the 
history  of  San  Antonio.  Brave  and  fearless  in  times  of  danger,  meeting 
without  flinching  the  responsibilities  of  ranger  service  at  a time  when  the 
Indians  made  hte  and  property  most  insecure,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
with  his  friends  a most  tender  and  considerate  companion,  generous  and 
true.  He  held  friendship  inviolable  and  displayed  tlie  most  conscientious 
regard  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  of  citizenship  and  of  home  and 
social  relations. 

He  was  born  in  Tuscaloosa  now  Hale  county,  Alabama,  in  1855, 
his  parents  being  Z.  L.  and  Anne  (Lewis)  Nevill.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  Alabama,  and  with  their  family  came  to  Texas  in  February, 
1858,  locating  in  Fayette  county,  where  the. mother  died  in  1864.  The 
father,  however,  is  still  living  in  Brazos  county,  this  state.  He  served 
with  the  Confederate  army  through  the  war,  mostly  with  Terry's  Rangers, 
and  during  the  period  of  his  active  business  life  was  a farmer  and  planter. 
Brothers  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Z.  L.  Nevill  were  killed  in  the  Civil  war. 

Captain  Nevill  was  reared  in  Fayette  county,  Texas,  and  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  in  1874  enlisted  at  Austin  in  the  state  ranger  service,  first 
as  a private  in  Company  D under  Captain  Perry.  This  command  took 
its  station  in  IMenard  county,  where  he  remained  for  about  two  years 
and  was  then  transferred  to  Company  A as  a corporal.  Soon  afterward 
he  became  captain  of  Company  E,  which  was  stationed  for  one  year  at 
Austin,  guarding  the  treasury  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Rob- 
erts. Captain  Nevill  and  his  company  were  then  transferred  to  the  far 
western  portion  of  the  state — Presidio  county — where  he  had  to  deal 
with  the  Indians  and  the  rough  element  that  infested  that  locality  in  pio- 
neer times.  He  closed  his  career  as  a ranger  in  Presidio  county,  after 
which  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  that  county,  serving  in  that  position  for 
six  years. 

In  1889  Captain  Nevill  removed  40  San  Antonio,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death  and  here  he  filled  various  positions  of  public  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. He  was  collector  of  back  taxes  for  four  years,  afterward 
deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court.  He  was  chief  deputy  under  Sheriff* 
Tobin  for  four  years,  and  in  1904  was  elected  to  the  office  of  clerk  of 
the  district  court  for  the  thirty-seventh,  forty-fifth  and  fifty-seventh  dis- 
tricts, all  of  which  districts  have  their  jurisdiction  in  San  Antonio  and 
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Bexar  county.  He  had  many  interesting  and  notable  experiences  in 
connection  with  his  ranger  and  political  service  and  was  always  found 
to  be  a faithful  officer  whether  on  the  frontier  or  in  the  discharge  of- 
clerical  duties  in  the  city.  Fraternally  he  was  a Mason.  His  entire  life 
was  passed  in  Texas  and  he  stood  for  progress  and  development  in  this 
state,  lending  his  aid  and  influence  for  the  benefit  of  the  communities 
with  which  he  was  associated. 

Captain  Nevill  - was  married  while  in  the  ranger  service,  at  Fort 
Davis,  in  1882,  to  iMiss  Sallie  E.  Crosson,  a daughter  of  George  Crosson, 
of  San  Antonio,  and  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  eight  children,  Alice, 
Guv,  Charles,  Katie,  Ella  May,  Harvey  Dewitt,  John  Tobin  and  Sallie. 

Captain  Xevill  died  suddenly  June  13,  1906,  and  the  news  of  his 
death  brought  with  it  a sense  of  personal  bereavement  to  many  in  San 
Antonio,  where  he  was  so  widely  and  favorably  known.  One  of  the 

A XMted  Ranger. 

local  papers  in  commenting  on  his  career  said:  ‘‘Captain  Nevill  was 

best  known  as  a captain  in  the  ranger  service.  When  a boy  of  eighteen 
he  enlisted  in  the  service  against  his  father’s  wishes,  and  his  father 
refused  to  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  equipment.  Young  Nevill  was 
determined,  however,  and  enlisted  and  went  into  service  without  a weapon 
of  any  kind,  save  a butcher  knife.  With  this  single  weapon  he  served 
for  several  weeks.  His  enthusiasm  brought  him  admiration  and  an  ad- 
mirer gave  him  a horse  on  credit.  Another  gave  him  a revolver.  That 
was  in  1875,  and  after  five  years  of  brave  fighting  he  was  made  captain 
of  the  ranger  company.  During  the  building  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  across  the  state  of  Texas,  Captain  Nevill  was  assigned  to  the 
protection  of  the  railroad’s  interests  and  patrolled  the  territory  through 
which  the  railroad  now  runs.  He  had  many  desperate  fights  with  Indians 
and  with  thieves  and  with  outlaws,  who  tried  to  steal  the  property  of  the 
railroad  and  harass  the  laborers  in  their  work.  This  service  was  while 
he  was  a sergeant.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  last  great  Indian  fight  in 
Texas.  The  fight  took  place  in  the  hills  northwest  of  San  Angelo  in 
1872  and  was  the  last  outbreak  of  the  Comanches.  In  this  battle  a 
great  many  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and  the  rest  were  completely 
routed.  Captain  Nevill  frequently  recounted  the  tales  of  his  Indian 
fights  to  his  friends  and  has  told  of  his  killing  the  Indian  chief.  The 
Indian  had  fired  at  him  and  missed.  For  some  reason  the  Indian  chief 
was  unable  to  reload  his  rifle.  His  piece  was  examined  afterward  and 
it  was  discovered  he  had  tried  to  load  a forty-four  calibre  rifle  with  a 
forty-five  calibre  cartridge.  It  was  during  this  campaign  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  Indians.  His  company  was  cut  ofif  from  supplies  and 
for  three  days  and  nights  was  without  food  or  water.  The  soldiers  ate 
nothing  but  snow  which  they  found  in  the  mountains. 

“He  was  sheriff  of  Presidio  county  when  killings  were  frequent. 
There  was  much  lawlessness  throughout  the  county  and  the  danger  was 
imminent.  Once  a supposed  ‘bad  man’  sent  word  to  him  from  a western 
town  that  he  would  kill  him  the  first  time  he  came  to  that  town.  Mr. 
Nevill  had  occasion  to  go  there  a few  days  later.  He  entered  boldly,  and 
to  his  surprise  the  man  who  had  threatened  to  kill  him  immediately 
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threw  np  his  hands.  The  incident  was  closed  without  a killing.  There 
were  many  dangerous  ‘had  men’  and  outlaws  in  the  country  at  that  time, 
however,  and  Captain  Nevill’s  experiences  were  many.  He  captured  and 
wounded  Sam  Bass,  an  outlaw  and  desperado,  capturing  him  in  his  camp 
while  asleep.  The  outlaw  afterward  died  of  his  wounds.” 

Such  was  one  phase  in  the  life  of  Captain  Nevill.  It  remained  to  his 
family  and  friends  to  know  his  true  worth — those  traits  of  character 
which  endeared  him  so  strongly  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
through  social  relations.  One  who  knew  him  well  said:  “ ‘Bevond  all 

wealth,  honor  or  even  health  is  the  attachment  we  form  to  noble  souls, 
because  to  become  one  with  the  good,  generous  and  true,  is  to  become  in 
a measure  good,  generous  and  true  ourselves.’  These  noble  words 
written  by  one  who  knew  whereof  he  spoke,  come  to  mind  when  we  recall 
the  late  Captain  Charles  L.  Nevill,  who  passed  away  on  the  13th  of  this 
month.  His  was  a noble  soul.  He  was  good,  generous  and- true.  En- 
dowed by  nature  with  all  the  qualities  which  endear  a man  to  family, 
friends  and  business  associates,  he  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The 
memory  of  kindly  words  and  acts,  prompted  by  generous  impulses,  will 
long  remain  and  serve  to  keep  his  memory  green  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  loved  him.  Captain  Nevill  was  a brave  man,  a steadfast  friend,  an 
honorable  foe,  a good  husband  and  a most  tender  and  loving  father. 
Such  men  do  not  die  in  ‘putting  on  immortality’ ; they  do  indeed  pass  a 
door  through  which  our  limited  vision  may  not  reach,  but  when  the 
first  shock  and  pang  of  the  phvsical  separation  is  over,  memory  takes  us 
by  the  hand  and  all  is  well  with  us  as  with  them.  The  recollection  of 
his  acts,  his  words  and  his  personality  will  be  a comfort  to  his  wife,  an 
incentive  to  his  daughters,  an  example  to  his  sons  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  his  fellowmen.  ‘Good,  generous  and  true,’  a volume  might  be 
written  and  still  no  more  be  said  than  in  these  three  words.  The  mem- 
ory of  that  goodness,  generosity  and  truth  will  be  a consolation  to  his 
bereft  wife  and  children,  serving  to  lighten  their  heavy  load  of  grief. 
As  the  long  years  come  and  go,  thoughts  of  the  one  they  have  lost  will 
be  sweet  to  them  and  they  will  think  of  his  loss  with  no  shadow  of 
rebellion  to  ‘Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,’  remembering  that  for  those 
who  have  faith  in  God  there  is  no  eternal  farewell.” 

George  H.  Noonan,  who  has  made  a distinguished  record  as  lawyer 
and  lawmaker,  has  long  been  actively  connected  with  a profession  which 
has  important  bearing  upon  the  progress  and  stable  prosperity  of  any 
section  or  community  and  one  which  has  long  been  considered  as  con- 
serving the  public  welfare  by  furthering  the  ends  of  justice  and  main- 
taining individual  rights.  A native  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Judge 
Noonan  is  a son  of  George  and  Margaret  (Casey)  Noonan,  whose 
parents  were  born  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  and  spent  their  last  days  in  New 
Jersey.  The  judge  acquired  a liberal  literarv  education  and  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  John  Whitehead,  a prominent  attorney  of 
Newark,  after  which  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  city.  In  1852 
he  came  to  Texas,  settling  first  at  Castroville  in  Aledina  county,  where 
he  remained  until  i868,  when  he  came  to  San  Antonio,  which  has 
since  been  his  home,  covering  a period  of  thirty-nine  consecutive  years. 
Judge  Noonan  has  had  an  interesting  and  distinguished  career  m 
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public  life  in  Texas,  extending-  over  a long  period,  and  at  times  there 
have  been  many  exciting  elements  in  his  record.  He  practiced  law  at 
Castroville,  which  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  early  colonies  of  Alsatians 
who  came  to  America  in  the  latter  ’40s.  In  1862  he  was  elected  judge 
of  the  eighteenth  judicial  district  of  Texas,  a remarkable  circumstance 
considering  the  fact  that  this  was  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  war  and 
that  Judge  Noonan  was  a Union  man  and  an  avowed  Republican  in  a 
state  that  had  seceded  and  was  at  that  time  at  war  with  the  Federal 
government.  His  integrity  of  character,  his  freedom  from  judicial  bias 
and  personal  prejudice  combined  with  his  legal  skill  and  power  were 
the  elements  that  led  to  Judge  Noonan’s  election.  He  served  on  the 
bench  until  Provisional  Governor  Hamilton  became  executive  officer 
of  the  state.  He  was  continued  in  office  by  Governor  Hamilton  and 
in  1866  was  re-elected  judge  of  the  eighteenth  district  without  oppo- 
sition. Except  for  a short  period  in  which  he  was  off  the  bench  on 
account  of  a misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  test  oath  that  he  was  to 
take  Judge  Eloonan  served  as  district  judo-e  during  various  phases  of 
government  that  covered  the  period  of  militarv  rule,  of  reconstruction 
and  of  state  control.  Under  the  reorganization  of  the  state  by  the  election 
of  Governor  Davis  he  was  appointed  under  the  constitution  of  1869  for 
the  term  of  eight  vears.  The  constitution  of  1876  required  the  judo-es 
to  be  elected.  ?nd  Judge  Noonan  was  elected  to  succeed  himself  as  judo-e 
of  what  was  then  known  as  the  Bexar  district.  In  i88o  he  was  again 
eUcted  without  opposition  to  fill  the  office  for  another  term  of  four  vears. 

He  resigned  from  the  bench  to  take  a seat  in  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  after  leaving  Congress  took  up  private  practice.  He  has 
a large  and  distinctivelv  representative  clientage,  but  during  the  last  few 
years  because  of  ill  health  he  has  retired  from  connection  with  the  courts 
and  other  active  business  interests.  In  1894  he  was  elected  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  to  Congress  from  the  San  Antonio  district — a somewhat 
remarkable  incident  in  Texas  politics.  He  made  the  race  again  in  1896, 
but  owing  to  a change  having  been  made  in  district  boundaries  he  was 
defeated,  but  bv  only  eight  hundred  votes,  running  far  ahead  of  the 
partv  ticket.  He  was  an  interested  and  active  member  of  Congress  and 
served  on  the  interstate  commerce  committee. 

The  life  historv  of  Mrs.  N^oonan  has  also  been  closelv  interwoven 
with  the  Civil  war  period  in  the  annals  of  Texas.  She  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Cornelia  Bowen  and  is  a daughter  of  loliii  and  Elizabeth  (Mur- 
ohy)  Bowen,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Philadelphia,  but  came  to 
Texas  during  the  days  of  the  republic.  Mr.  Bowen  was  a strong  Union 
man  and,  like  Judge  Noonan,  stoutlv  maintained  his  principles  during 
the  period  of  civil  strife,  often  hazarding  his  personal  safetv  in  so  doing. 
Two  sons  have  been  born  of  this  marriage.  Georo-e  Brackenridge  and 
Raloh  I.  Noonan,  who  operated  a ranch  thirtv  miles  west  of  Spit  An- 
tonio. The  familv  home  has  been  noted  for  its  culture  and  has  be<^n  a 
Uvorite  resort  with  a large  circle  of  the  friends  of  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Noonan.  In  religious  faith  Judge  Noonan  is  a Catholic  and  active  in 
support  of  the  church.  His  unusual  success  in  public  life  is  due  to  his 
sunerior  pbility  as  a statesman  and  jurist  and  to  his  personal  popularity 
with  all  classes.  The  opposition  have  always  accorded  to  him  the  credit 
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of  being  a gentleman  of  the  highest  caliber.  It  is  said  of  him  that  during 
the  war  and  succeeding  troublous  times  that  he  displayed  undaunted 
bravery  and  was  frankly  outspoken  in  support  of  his  convictions — a 
course  which  always  commands  respect  everywhere.  As  a distinguished 
member  of  the  bar,  as  a judge  of  unimpeachable  integrity  and  as  a states- 
man of  prominence  he  is  so  well  known  that  he  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  .readers  of  this  volume.  His  career  has  conferred  honor  and  dignity 
upon  the  profession  and  upon  civic  organizations  with  which  he  has  been 
associated,  and  there  is  in  him  a weight  of  character,  a native  sagacity, 
a far  seeing  judgment  and  a fidelity  of  purpose  that  command  the  respect 
of  all. 

Pablo  Cruz,  publisher  and  editor  of  El  Rcgidor  of  San  Antonio,  was 
born  at  Monclova,  Coahuila,  Mexico,  in  1866,  his  parents  being  A. 
Cruz  Valdez  and  Viviana  Cardenas  de  Cruz.  The  father  and  mother 
were  born  in  Mexico  and  are  still  living.  Mr.  Cruz  Valdez  making 
his  home  at  the  present  time  in  Kansas  City. 

Pablo  Cruz  spent  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  life  in  his  native  country 
and  with  his  parents  came  to  Texas  in  1877,  the  family  settling  at 
Floresville,  where  he  spent  five  years.  In  1888  he  established  El  Rcgidor, 
a weekly  paper  printed  in  Spanish,  of  which  he  is  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher and  which  is  a popular  and  influential  journal  among  the  Spanish 
speaking  citizens  of  Texas,  who  comprise  a large  factor  of  the  popula- 
tion. Mr.  Cruz  in  the  summer  of  1901,  being  convinced  that  a poor 
Mexican  named  Gregorio  Cortez,  who  stood  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Sheriff  Morris  of  Karnes  county,  and  of  a sheriff  and  citizen  of 
Gonzales  county,  was  justified  at  least  of  the  killing  of  Sheriff  Morris, 
started  a movement  in  his  paper  for  the  collection  of  funds  to  properly 
defend  Cortez.  Through  Mr.  Cruz’s  perseverance  and  untiring  energy  a 
fund  was  raised  and  Judge  B.  R.  Abernethy  of  Gonzales  and  Samuel 
Belden,  Esq.,  of  San  Antonio  were  employed  to  conduct  the  defence.  At 
the  first  trial  at  Karnes  City  the  death  penalty  was  assessed  against 
Cortez,  and  Mr.  Cruz  had  his  attorneys  at  once  prepare  an  appeal  of 
the  case.  The  court  of  criminal  appeals  of  Texas,  in  an  elaborate  opinion 
reported  in  the  69  S.  W.  Reporter,  page  536,  reversed  and  remanded 
the  cause,  and  forever  settled  the  doctrine  of  illegal  arrests  and  of  arrests 
without  warrants  in  this  state ; they  also  ordered  a change  of  venue  of 
the  cause  on  account  of  local  prejudice.  The  cause  was  then  tried  again 
at  Goliad,  Texas,  and  resulted  in  a mis-trial  of  the' cause,  the  jury  having 
disagreed.  The  judge  of  that  district  on  his  own  motion  then  changed 
the  venue  of  the  cause  to  Wharton  county,  where  on  technical  objections 
presented  by  the  attorneys  employed  by  Mr.  Cruz  the  cause  was  dismissed. 

Cortez  was  immediately  re-indicted  at  the  next  term  of  court  at 
Karnes  county  and  the  venue  of  the  cause  changed  to  Nueces  county. 
At  the  spring  term  the  cause  was  tried  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  and 
Mr.  Cruz  employed  Hon.  J.  C.  Scott  of  that  city  to  assist  ^Messrs.  R.  B. 
Abernethy  and  Samuel  Belden,  and  after  a sensational  trial  lasting  two 
weeks  the  jury  empaneled  in  the  cause  exonerated  Cortez  of  the  charge 
of  murdering  Sheriff  Morris. 

The  home  of  El  Rcgidor  is  a substantial  brick  structure  at  No.  205 
South  Laredo  street,  which  was  erected  by  Mr.  Cruz,  where  he  also  con- 
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ducts  a general  printing,  publishing  and  book  business.  Mr.  Cruz  has 
.a  new  and  beautiful  residence  at  442  Dwyer  avenue,  San  Antonio. 

In  San  Antonio  j\Ir.  Cruz  was  married  to  Miss  Zulema  Palanco 
de  Cruz,  and  they  have  seven  children,  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Mr.  Cruz  is  identified  with  the  best  interests  of  the  city  in  many  ways. 
The  cause  of  education  finds  in  him  a warm  friend  and  he  is  a stanch 
champion  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  and  all  other  beneficent 
public  enterprises  which  are  a matter  of  civic  virtue  and  civic  pride. 
He  stands  for  progress  and  improvement  along  substantial  and  practical 
lines  that  lead  to  the  ideal  in  citizenship,  and  his  paper  has  been  the  pro- 
moter of  many  im]:)ortant  public  movements. 

Francisco  A.  Chapa,  a druggist  of  San  Antonio,  is,  as  the  name 
indicates,  of  Spanish  parentage  and  was  born  in  Matamoras,  Mexico.  He 
was  educated  principally  at  X"ew  Orleans  and  his  literary  course  being 
completed  took  up  the  study  of  pharmacy  in  the  pharmaceutical  depart- 
ment of  Tulane  University  of  that  city.  He  added  to  his  theoretical 
knowledge  the  practical  experience  gained  as  a drug  clerk  in  Matamoras, 
^Mexico,  in  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  in  San  Antonio,  locating  in  the  latter 
city  in  1890.  After  serving  for  four  years  as  clerk  here,  with  the  capital 
acquired  through  his  industr}^  and  economy,  he  established  in  1894  his 
present  drug  business,  his  store  being  on  a prominent  corner  at  the  junc- 
tion of  West  Commerce  street  and  Santa  Rosa  avenue.  He  has  a large 
trade  as  a retail  druggist,  covering  an  extensive  territory,  and  he  main- 
tains a laboratory  in  connection  with  the  business.  He  is  president  of 
the  San  Antonio  Retail  Druggists’  Association  and  a member  of  the 
State  and  National  Druggists’  associations.  He  has  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  ability  which  enables  him  to  give  excellent  and  accurate  ser- 
vice to  those  who  are  his’ patrons  in  this  line.  His  trade  is  constantly 
growing  and  has  already  reached  gratifying  proportions. 

Deeply  interested  in  community  affairs,  Mr.  Chapa  is  now  serving 
as  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education  of  San  Antonio,  having  been 
elected  to  membership  in  that  body  in  1906.  The  cause  of  education 
finds  in  him  a warm  friend  and  he  does  all  in  his  power  to  promote  and 
develop  the  public  schools,  personally  giving  considerable  money  in 
])rizes  for  essays,  etc.,  and  he  donates  to  the  public  school  fund  the  one 
per  cent  commission  that  he  receives  as  treasurer  of  the  board  for 
handling  the  funds.  His  interests  and  efforts  have  been  tangible  fac- 
tors in  promoting  many  other  progressive  movements.  He  has  been  an 
earnest  and  indefatigable  worker  on  carnival  committees  and  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  success  of  these  attractive  municipal  features.  He 
has  also  labored  for  other  occasions  that  are  arranged  for  San  An- 
tonio’s benefit  and  is  a member  of  the  Business  Men’s  Club. 

Air.  Chapa  is  happy  in  his  home  life,  having  been  married  in  San 
Antonio  to  Aliss  Adelaide  Rivas,  a daughter  of  A.  P.  Rivas,  the  fam- 
ily being  a very  old  one  in  Southwestern  Texas.  They  have  three 
children — Isabella,  Frank  and  Beatrice. 

Victor  Beze,  city  auditor  of  San  Antonio,  was  born  in  this  city  in 
1873,  his  parents  being  F.  Victor  and  Concepcion  (Arocha)  Beze.  In 
his  ancestry  Victor  Beze  represents  two  old  families,  being  oC  French 
lineage  on  the  paternal  side  and  Spanish  descent  on  the  mother’s  side. 
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Ills  father  was  l)orn  in  hTance  and  when  a youth  of  eleven  years  came  to 
America  with  his  ])arents  about  1851,  settling  in  San  Antonio.  He  was 
a student  in  St.  Mary’s  College  and  after  attaining  his  majority  was  for 
a number  of  years  connected  with  the  cattle  and  sheep  industry  in  Hexar 
county,  being  one  of  the  pioneer  representatives  of  this  business,  liefore 
the  war  he  made  a tri])  to  New  Orleans  and  brought  back  eighteen 
slaves  to  work  upon  his  ranch,  at  which  time  there  were  only  seventeen 
other  slaves  in  San  Antonio.  Mr.  Beze  was  a prominent  citizen,  whose 
well  managed  business  affairs  brought  him  success,  and  he  continued  his 
residence  in  San  Antonio  until  his  death  on  the  21st  of  October,  1905.  His 
father,  John  Beze,  after  residing  for  many  years  in  Texas,  returned  to 
France  in  1870  and  there  ])assed  away  in  1880.  Airs.  Beze,  mother  of 
our  subject,  who  died  in  1890,  was  a descendant  of  the  Arocha  family 
who  were  among  the  first  Sj^anish  colonists  that  settled  in  San  Antonio. 

\dctor  Beze  was  reared  and  educated  in  the  city  of  his  nativity  and 
attended  St.  Mary’s  College,  in  which  his  father  had  been  a student  many 
years  before.  About  1890  he  enterd  upon  his  business  career,  being  first 
employed  as  a clerk  in  the  office  of  the  West  Texas  Abstract  Company, 
then  opening  its  first  abstract  books.  He  continued  in  that  employ  for 
eight  months,  since  which  time  he  has  been  almost  continuously  in  the 
clerical  and  accounting  work  in  public  offices.  For  some  years  he  was 
in  the  office  of  the  county  collector  and  for  six  years  preceding  his  elec- 
tion to  his  present  position  was  assistant  city  clerk  of  San  Antonio.  At 
the  spring  election  of  1905  he  was  chosen  by  popular  suffrage  to  the 
office  of  city  auditor,  of  which  he  took  charge  in  June  of  the  same  year. 
He  is  a skillful  official,  thoroughly  competent  in  every  way,  and  over  the 
record  of  his  public  career  there  falls  no  shadow  of  wrong  or  suspicion 
of  evil,  for  he  has  displayed  unfaltering  fidelity  to  duty  and  the  trust 
reposed  in  him. 

Air.  Beze  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to  Aliss  Inez  Collis,  who 
was  born  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  they  have  many  friends  here,  the 
hospitality  of  many  of  the  best  homes  being  cordially  extended  them. 

Judge  Robert  L.  Ball.  The  consensus  of  public  opinion  accords 
to  Judge  Robert  L.  Ball  a prominent  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  legal 
fraternity  in  San  Antonio.  He  was  born  in  Jackson  county,  ^lissouri, 
in  i860,  his  parents  being  Robert  Austin  and  Constance  (Rose)  Ball, 
the  former  a native  of  Kentucky  and  the  latter  of  Virginia.  They  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Jackson  county,  Alissouri,  taking  up  their 
home  near  the  border  only  six  miles  from  the  Kansas  line  and  in  the 
path  of  the  fierce  and  bitter  warfare  that  was  waged  along  that  border 
during  the  Civil  war. 

Mr.  Ball  was  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  both  of  his  parents  by 
death  when  he  was  only  six  years  of  age,  and  although  he  was  but  a 
child  during  the  period  of  the  strife  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
country  he  distinctly  remembers  some  of  the  distressing  incidents  of  that 
time.  His  youth  was  a period  of  earnest  toil  and  struggle.  He  had 
neither  influential  friends  nor  inheritance  to  aid  him,  and  much  hard 
labor  fell  to  his  lot  in  early  life,  but  as’  the  years  have  passed  he  has  been 
eminently  successful  owing  to  his  well  directed  efforts,  his  business  in- 
tegrity and  his  unfaltering  perseverance.  He  was  reared  to  farming  pur- 
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suits  and  early  became  ambitious  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities. 
\\4'ien  only  sixteen  years  of  age  he  had  purchased  equipment  (on  credit  ) 
and  was  renting  and  operating  one  of  the  largest  farms  in  Johnson  county, 
Kansas,  just  across  the  line  from  Missouri.  Thus  at  an  age  when  most 
boys  are  interested  in  outdoor  sports  or  are  pursuing  their  educations  he 
was  facing  the  stern  realities  of  life,  for  existence  had  long  been  to  him 
a strenuous  one.  Through  his  farming  operations  he  realized  enough 
capital  to  enable  him  to  acquire  an  excellent  education  in  the  University 
of  Kansas,  at  Lawrence,  where  he  studied  from  1878  until  1880  inclusive, 
for  he  had  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  an  education 
if  one  would  attain  success  in  life.  After  completing  his  collegiate  course 
in  Lawrence  he  came  immediately  to  Galveston,  Texas,  where  he  eniereci 
the  law  office  of  a renowned  attorney.  Major  Frank  i\I.  Spencer,  under 
whose  direction  he  pursued  his  studies  until  admitted  to  the  bar  there  in 
1882.  In  1883  he  made  his  way  to  western  Texas,  locating  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  cattle  country  at  Colorado  City.  It  was  there  that  he  got 
such  a substantial  start  and  made  such  good  progress  as  to  put  him  on 
the  pathway  to  his  present  high  position  in  the  legal  profession  and  in 
the  business-  world.  He  was  elected  city  and  county  attorney,  respectively, 
while  in  Colorado  City,  and  during  the  last  six  years  of  his  residence  there 
he  was  also  president  of  the  Colorado  National  Bank  and  active  in  its 
management.  He  practiced  as  a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Ball  & Burney, 
the  first  general  attorneys  for  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Burney,  now  living  at  Fort  WLrth,  is  still  one  of  the  attor- 
neys for  that  association.  Judge  Ball  made  a splendid  record  by  reason  of 
his  superior  legal  talent  while  in  Colorado  City,  having  a large  and  inter- 
esting criminal  practice  in  addition  to  litigation  connected  with  cattle 
interests  of  that  western  district.  He  is  still  well  remembered  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  for  his  able  and  skillful  defense  in  numerous  noted 
murder  cases,  in  which  he  cleared  his  clients,  and  made  many  notable 
addresses  to  the  juries  that  will  probably  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who 
heard  them. 

In  1894  ]\Ir.  Ball  came  to  San  Antonio,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
extensively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  this  city.  For  several  year^ 
he  was  associated  in  partnership  with  the  late  Hon.  Tully  A.  Fuller  of  this 
city.  He  is  often  called  the  ‘TowmanL  lawyer”  of  Texas  because  of  his 
service  through  a long  number  of  years  as  attorney  for  many  of  the  lead- 
ing cattlemen  of  the  state.  It  was  his  interest  in  this  branch  of  the 
practice,  in  fact,  that  induced  him  to  locate  in  San  Antonio,  which  he 
regards  as  the  natural  center  and  headquarters  of  the  greatest  cattle 
region  of  the  United  States  and  believes  that  it  will  remain  such  for 
many  years  to  come.  Since  his  arrival  here  he  has  been  continually 
prosperous  in  his  profession  and  has  valuable  business  interests  in 
this  city  and  vicinity,  being  now  vice  president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  which  position  he  has  held  since  its  organization  in  1903. 

He  was  marred  in  1892  to  Miss  Marian  Cooke,  who  was  born  and 
reared  in  Washington  county,  Texas,  and  they  have  two  daughters,  Con- 
stance and  Marian  Ellen.  The  family  occupy  a prominent  position  in 
social  circles  of  the  city,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  Ball  household  is 
greatly  enjoyed  by  many  friends.  He  is  prominent  in  Masonry  and  is  a 
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Past  ]\ [aster  of  Alamo  Lod^e,  A.  E.  & A.  M.,  Past  High  Priest  of 
Ihirleson  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and  Past  Eminent  Commander  of  San  An- 
tonio Commandery,  K.  T. 

Undeterred  l)y  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  in  his  path,  Mr.  Ball  has 
gained  a position  of  distinction  in  legal  and  business  circles.  Success  is 
methodical  and  consecutive,  and  however  much  we  may  indulge  in  fan- 
tastic theorizing  as  to  its  elements  and  causation  in  any  isolated  instance, 
in  the  light  of  sober  investigation  we  will  find  it  to  be  but  a result  of 
the  determined  application  of  one’s  diligence  and  powers  along  the  rigidly 
defined  lines  of  labor;  Air.  Ball’s  career  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
His  success  in  his  practice  came  soon  because  his  equipment  was  unusually 
good  and  because  he  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the  mastery  of  every  case 
entrusted  to  him.  His  abilities,  natural  and  acquired,  were  those  indis- 
pensable to  the  lawyer — a keen,  rapid,  logical  mind,  plus  the  business 
sense,  and  a ready  capacity  for  hard  work.  He  also  possesses  a strong 
|)ersonality,  an  eloquence  of  language,  an  earnest,  dignified  mauner  and  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  law,  together  with  the  ability  accurately  to  apply  its 
principles.  He  interests  himself  in  public  affairs  and  participates  earnestly 
in  any  effort  to  propagate  a spirit  of  patriotism  and  of  loyalty  to  /\merican 
institutions. 

Jesse  Yantis,  engaged  in  the  dairy  business  in  San  Antonio,  is  a 
native  of  Kentucky  and  a son  of  Bobert  F.  and  Susan  (May)  Yantis.  His 
])arents  were  also  natives  of  Kentucky,  his  father  having  been  born  in 
Garrard  county  in  the  year  1828.  With  his  family  he  removed  to  Alissouri 
and  lived  at  various  times  in  Pettis,  Clay  and  Shelby  counties.  From  the 
last  named  the  family  removed  to  Texas  in  1875,  settling  in  Wilson 
county,  where  they  lived  until  1880,  when  they  came  to  San  Antonio, 
where  the  family  home  has  since  been  maintained.  Robert  F.  Yantis 
has  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  been  connected  with  farming 
and  stock  raising  interests,  but  is  now  living  retired  in  the  enjoyment 
of  well  earned  ease.  His  sons  have  all  grown  up  in  the  stock  business 
and  have  been  closely  associated  with  this  work,  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  revenue  to  the  state  of  Texas.  Mrs. 
Yantis,  the  mother,  died  in  Wilson  county.  Two  of  the  sons,  James  C. 
and  Robert  May  Yantis,  are  engaged  in  the  dairy  business  in  San  An- 
tonio, but  are  not  partners,  conducting  instead  individual  enterprises. 

Jesse  Yantis,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  the  family,  was  reared 
under  the  parental  roof,  accompanying  his  parents  on  their  various  re- 
movals in  Missouri  and  Texas.  As  stated,  he  became  connected  with 
the  stock  business,  assisting  his  father  in  his  business  career.  He  em- 
barked in  the  dairy  business  in  San  Antonio  in  1880,  when  quite  a youth. 
He  has  been  uniformly  successful  since  that  time  and  today  his  dairy 
interests  are  extensive,  with  a retail  and  wholesale  business  in  milk  and 
dairy  products  noted  for  their  excellence  and  uniform  high  quality,  the 
extent  of  his  trade  in  these  lines  being  second  to  none  in  the  city  of  an 
individual  character.  The  high  quality  and  richness  of  the  milk  is  insured 
by  the  splendid  herd  of  high  bred  Jersey  cows,  of  which  he  milks  con- 
stantly about  one  hundred  and  fiftv,  while  from  two  to  three  hundred 
head  are  kept  on  his  pasture,  which  comprises  seventeen  hundred  acres 
of  land  on  the  Frio  road  seven  miles  from  San  Antonio.  Air.  Yantis 
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also  deals  quite  extensively  in.  fine  cattle,  bnying  and  selling  in  large 
numbers.  He  is  well  known  in  business  circles  and  is  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  Yantis  was  married  in  Hays  county  to  Miss  Frank  M.  Townsend, 
and  they  have  seven  children:  Robert  Spencer,  Eli  Townsend,  Roy 

Edith,  James  Berkley,  Florella,  Jonathan  May,  and  baby  unnamed.  For 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century  Mr.  Yantis  has  resided  in  San  Antonio, 
and  the  family  has  been  prominent  in  connection  with  the  line  of  busi- 
ness of  which  he  is  a representative.  In  matters  relating  to  the  public 
welfare  he  is  interested  and  his  co-operation  has  been  counted  upon  as  an 
active  factor  in  advancing  the  general  good. 

Emil  P.  Tschirhart,  the  present  superintendent  of  the  county  hos- 
pital at  San  Antonio,  has  had  a noteworthy  experience  of  western  and 
wild  frontier  life  such  as  to  connect  his  career  with  the  pioneer  history 
of  Texas.  Born  at  Castroville,  Medina  county,  in  the  year  1864,  he  is  the 
son  of  Nicholas  and  Katharine  (Meyer)  Tschirhart.  His  father  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Obersulzbach,  now  in  the  German  province  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Alay  4,  1814.  He  was  an  educator  of  note,  and,  as  indicated  by 
the  early  annals  of  Obersulzbach,  the  family  was  among  the  best  in  that 
locality. 

Nicholas  Tschirhart  received  a good  education,  and,  leaving  his 
native  place  at  an  early  age,  joined  the  first  Castro  colony  to  Texas, 
arriving  at  Castroville  in  1843.  Here  he  established  a home  and  pros- 
pered to  such  an  extent  that  the  Tschirhart  family  became  wealthy  and 
influential  in  the  new  western  country.  Besides  carrying  on  a general 
livestock  business  (he  being  one  of  the  pioneer  cattlemen  of  Southwest 
Texas),  Nicholas  Tschirhart  organized  and  conducted  an  extensive 
freighting  business  between  San  Antonio  and  Port  Lavaca  on  the  Gulf. 
In  the  conduct  of  this  extensive  and  responsible  business  he  employed 
bull  teams.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest  activity  and  usefulness  that 
he  was  seized  with  a fatal  attack  of  cholera,  dying  in  1866.  Of  the  twelve 
children  of  the  deceased  eleven  are  still  living. 

While  Air.  Tschirhart  had  abundant  means  at  his  command,  the 
absence  of  schools  in  his  locality  prevented  his  children  from  receiving  as 
good  an  education  as  they  would  otherwise  have  obtained  and  as  he 
himself  would  have  desired.  The  younger  members  of  the  family  had  not 
only  the  lack  of  neighborhood  schools  to  contend  with,  but  the  constantly 
present  dangers  of  Indian  attacks.  Lmder  the  circumstances  it  is  much 
to  the  credit  of  Emil  P.  Tschirhart  that  he  finally  became  an  educated 
and  widely  informed  man,  possessing  a good  knowledge  of  both  books 
and  men.  The  frontier  conditions  under  which  he  lived  in  his  earlier 
vears  made  it  impossible  for  him  even  to  learn  to  read  and  write  until 
he  had  reached  young  manhood.  (3n  account  of  his  father’s  death,  when 
only  nine  years  of  age,  he  commenced  to  earn  his  own  living,  and  when 
onlv  eleven  years  old  he  was  driving  a mule  team  at  San  xAntonio,  being 
engaged  in  the  haulinp-  of  rock  for  the  construction  of  the  well  known 
lookout  clock  tower  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  for  whose  building  his  brother, 
Edward  Tschirhart,  had  a contract.  Two  years  later  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  driving  of  a mule  team  in  one  of  the  Tschirhart  freighting  out- 
fits between  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso,  Chihuahua  and  Paral.  Nearly 
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all  of  the  Tschirhart  boys,  of  whom  there  were  nine,  eventually  enj^agecl 
in  the  freij^htin^  business  in  western  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Mexico, 
and  the  family  name  is  ])rominently  associated  with  that  ante-railroad 
traffic  for  many  years.  In  their  days  there  was  constant  danger  from 
Indian  attacks  and  bandits,  and  the  Tschirharts  had  their  full  share  of 
these  troubles.  (Jne  fight  is  especially  recalled  in  which  Edward  Tschir- 
hart disposed  of  the  chief  Indian  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Saba  within 
gunshot  distance  of  Fort  McKavett.  On  one  of  these  western  trips  he 
remained  for  some  time  in  business  at  Deming,  New  iMexico,  during 
which  period  he  distinguished  himself  for  fearlessness  and  bravery  in 
contending  with  the  strong  array  of  “bad  men”  who  were  making  life 
picturesque  and  dangerous  in  southern  New  Mexico  at  that  time.  There 
are  numerous  persons  yet  living  who  were  eyewitnesses  to  his  supreme 
qualities  of  coolness  and  courage  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

Mr.  Tschirhart  has  led  an  exceeding  busy  life,  and  has  not  even  con- 
fined himself  to  his  special  business  as  a freighter,  in  which  he  became 
particularly  expert  and  commanded  the  highest  wages.  While  a driver 
for  freighting  teams  he  decided  to  learn  the  barber’s  trade,  and  became 
an  expert  in  that  line,  besides  leading  the  movement  for  better  wages  and 
prices  among  the  members  of  the  craft.  The  scale,  which  he  was  the 
means  of  largely  fixing  in  Texas,  is  now  in  force  throughout  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Tschirhart’s  first  shop  was  at  old  Frio  City,  the  first  county 
seat  of  Frio  county,  and  when  Pearsall  became  the  county  seat  he  trans- 
ferred his  business  to  that  point.  Early  in  1888  he  established  himself 
in  this  business  in  San  Antonio,  and  was  so  successful  that  he  soon  had 
shops  in  operation  at  various  localities  and  was  making  a comfortable 
fortune.  In  later  years,  however,  he  suffered  business  reverses. 

In  I geo  Mr.  Tschirhart  was  appointed  by  Judge  Green  to  his  pres- 
ent position  as  superintendent  of  the  county  poor  house  and  hospital  at 
San  Antonio.  He  has  filled  the  position  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
the  county  authorities  and  the  tax  payers,  conducting  the  institution  under 
such  thorough  business  methods  that  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  at  a 
higher  state  of  efficiency  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Tschirhart’s  wife  was  formerly  Miss  Gabriel  Foutrel,  a mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  French  families  in  San  Antonio. 
They  have  four  children — George,  Harvey,  Allen  and  Lucile. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Tschirhart  has  had  considerable 
military  experience  and  has  obtained  not  a-  little  prominence.  He  was 
first  lieutenant  of  the  well  known  Medina  Rifles,  which  he  himself  organ- 
ized at  Castroville,  and  which  is  well  known  throughout  the  state.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  movements  .with  which  he  has 
identified  himself  which  have  not  felt  the  good  benefits  of  his  energy, 
executive  ability  and  judgment. 

Antonio  R.  Perez,  notary  public  and  real  estate  dealer  of  San  An- 
tonio, is  a native  son  of  this  city,  having  been  born  here  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1842.  His  parents  were  Antonio  and  Josephine  (Falcon) 
Perez,  of  Mexican  nationality,  his  father  having  been  born  in  the  state  of 
Coahuila  and  his  mother  in  San  Antonio  during  the  time  of  the  ^Mexican 
regime  in  Texas.  Antonio  Perez,  Sr.,  was  a well  known  soldier  of  the 
Texas  Republic,  served  as  a scout  under  the  command  of  the  notable  Jack 
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Hayes  and  participated  in  all  of  the  fighting  (much  of  it  in  San  Antonio 
and  vicinity)  leading  up  to  the  independence  of  Texas.  Following  the 
achievement  of  Texan  independence  he  acted  as  post  guide  and  was 
engaged  in  scouting  and  other  duty  with  the  regular  troops.  He  died  in 
this  city  in  1847.  He.  was  one  of  the  picturesque  characters  of  that  early 
time  when  almost  every  day  added  a new  and  interesting  chapter  to  the 
history  of  the  Lone  Star  state. 

Reared  in  San  Antonio,  Mr.  A.  R.  Perez  was  for  a long  period 
engaged  in  clerking  in  different  stores  of  the  city.  When  a youth  ox 
only  fourteen  years  he  secured  a situation  in  the  dry  goods  store  of  Cans 
& Koenigheim.  Later  he  was  employed  by  the  firm  of  Rose  & McCarthy^ 
and  afterward  was  .a  salesman  in  the  establishment  of  Lavanburg  & 
Brother.  This  firm  became  very  wealthy  and  in  course  of  time  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  firm  of  Frank  Brothers,  the  partners  being  G.  B. 
and  Aaron  Frank,  who  were  clerks  in  the  store  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
Perez  was  an  em])loye  there. 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Perez  put  aside  all  business  and 
personal  considerations  and  joined  the  Confederate  army  as  a private 
soldier,  enlisting  on  the  13th  of  March,  1862,  as  a member  of  Company 
H,  Third  Regiment  of  Texas  Volunteers,  under  command  of  Captain  S. 
G.  Newton,  who  later  became  colonel.  On  the '1st  of  November  of  that 
year  Mr.  Perez  secured  his  discharge  from  that  regiment  in  order  to 
enter  Captain  James  Davis’  company  of  partisan  rangers,  of  which  com- 
pany he  was  made  a second  lieutenant,  serving  with  that  command 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  being  a part  of  the  time  under  General 
Bee.  With  the  rangers  he  went  to  Fort  Brown,  now  Brownsville,  Texas, 
where  he  remained  until  the  Confederate  army  evacuated  that  place.  The 
regiment  afterward  campaigned  in  different  parts  of  southern  and  eastern 
Texas,  being  stationed  at  Galveston,  at  Tyler  and  at  other  places,  and  at 
Jefferson  when  the  war  closed. 

Mr.  Perez  then  returned  to  San  Antonio  and  re-entered  mercantile 
life  as  a clerk  in  the  store  of  Koenigheim  & Co.,  where  he  remained  for 
ten  years.  (4n  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  went  to  the  cattle  country 
as  a cowboy  at  the  head  of  the  Nueces  river.  Following  his  return  to  San 
Antonio  he  began  work  in  the  store  of  Schram  & Compan}^  proprietors 
of  the  original  ‘'dollar  store”  of  San  Antonio.  At  a later  date  Mr.  Perez 
served  for  ten  years  as  deputy  county  clerk  under  Thad  W.  Smith,  and 
since  holding  that  position  he  has  devoted  his  time  to  real  estate  interests 
and  to  service  as  a notary  public.  He  has  informed  himself  thoroughly 
concerning  realty  values  and  has  handled  considerable  property. 

Mr.  Perez  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to  Miss  Theresa  Cassiano, 
a daughter  of  Jose  Feiman  and  Theresa  ( Flores)  Cassiano.  The  father  was 
of  Italian  ancestry  and  was  a prominent  and  wealthy  man  of  his  day, 
owning  very  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio.  The 
Flores  are  also  one  of  the  old  time  prominent  families  of  Spanish  origin. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perez  have  been  born  ten  children,  namely:  Esther 

Adela,  who  is  assistant  principal  of  the  Spanish  department  in  San  An- 
tonio high  school ; Mrs.  Bertha  Alormion  ; Josephine,  William,  Maggie,. 
Freddie,  Arthur,  Antonio,  Gilbert  and  Judelia. 

A native  son  of  the  city  Mr.  Perez  has  for  sixty-four  years  been  an 
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interested  witness  of  the  growth  and  develo]Miient  of  San  Antonio,  of  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  and  the  transformation  that  has  been  wrought 
in  its  business,  political  and  social  conditions.  He  is  well  known  to  many 
of  its  ])rominent  citizens,  having  long  been  connected  with  commercial 
and  husiness  interests  here  and  also  as  a representative  of  a prominent 
pioneer  family  of  the  days  of  the  re])ublic.  He  deserves  mention  in  this 
volume. 

George  R.  Stumt.erg,  Sr.^  who  is  engaged  in  merchandising  in  San 
Antonio  and  is  also  a director  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  was 
born  in  this  city  in  1848,  his  parents  being  H.  D.  and  Dora  (Heiner) 
Stumberg,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Germany,  whence  they  came 
to  Texas  in  1846,  spending  their  remaining  days  in  San  Antonio.  The 
father  was  a prominent  merchant  and  business  man  of  this  city  and  in 
1852-3  was  a member  of  the  city  council. 

George  R.  Stumberg  was  reared  in  San  Antonio  and  attended  col- 
lege in  New  York  city.  After  completing  his  education  he  remained  in  the 
eastern  metropolis  for  about  three  years  and  subsequently  spent  some  time 
in  Mexico.  In  fact,  he  traveled  quite  extensively  before  settling  down  per- 
manently in  his  old  home,  but  in  1870  he  established  himself  in  business 
in  San  Antonio  and  has  been  continuously  connected  with  its  commercial 
interests  since  that  time,  his  labors  being  attended  with  such  success  that 
he  is  today  one  of  the  worthy  and  substantial  residents  of  the  city.  The 
business  is  now  conducted  under  the  firm  style  of  George  R.  Stumberg  & 
Son,  the  junior  partner  being  his  son,  George  R.  Stumberg,  who  was 
admitted  to  an  interest  in  the  business  some  years  ago  and  is  now  man- 
ager of  the  house.  The  firm  is  engaged  in  general  merchandising,  con- 
ducting both  wholesale  and  retail  departments,  and  the  enterprise  is 
carried  on  in  the  Stumberg  Building,  on  South  Flores  street,  where  Mr. 
Stumberg’s  mercantile  interests  have  always  been  located.  He  has  in- 
creased his  stock  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  his  trade  and  has  kept 
in  touch  with  methods  of  modern  progress  in  business  circles.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  mercantile  interests  he  has  erected  several  business  blocks  in 
this  city,  including  one  on  Commerce  street,  and  also  several  on  South 
Flores  street  in  the  district  of  his  mercantile  establishment,  including  the 
Eureka  Hotel  Building.  He  has  for  several  years  been  a large  holder  of 
property  in  this  vicinity,  making  judicious  investments  from  time  to  time 
in  realty  that  has  greatly  appreciated  in  value  and  been  an  important 
.source  of  income.  He  has  also  during  his  business  career  accumulated 
considerable  ranching  and  farming  lands,  much  of  which  is  in  Bexar 
county.  He  is  likewise  a director  in  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Stumberg  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to  Miss  Dora  Russey; 
and  they  have  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  George  R.,  Flerman,  Mrs.  Ida 
Rister  and  Mrs.  Adele  Rilling.  Mr.  Stumberg  is  a member  of  the  Busi- 
ness Men’s  Club  of  which  he  was  a director  for  two  years,  and  he  is 
interested  with  all  that  is  connected  with  commercial  progress  and  ad- 
vancement in  his  city.  His  own  career  has  been  marked  by  a steady 
growth  in  the  extent  of  his  business  operations  and  in  the  desirable  results 
which  have  attended  his  efforts. 

Major  Allen  Buell,  chief  of  the  weather  bureau  at  San  Antonio 
and  a veteran  of  two  wars,  whose  valor  and  loyalty  have  stood  as  un- 
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questioned  facts  in  his  career,  whether  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  private  life 
or  in  the  conduct  of  interests  as  a public  official,  was  born  in  Genesee 
county.  New  York,  in  1848,  and  is  a son  of  Cyrus  and  Kate  Kramer  Buell. 
The  father  was  a native  of  V erinont,  but  in  early  life  settled  in  Genesee 
county.  New  York.  He  came  of  Welsh  ancestry,  the  family  having  been 
founded  in  America  by  William  Buell  during  the  seventeenth  century.  A 
number  of  the  Buells  are  inscribed  deeply  upon  the  pages  of  American 
history,  including  Don  Carlos  Buell,  a cousin  of  Major  Buell,  who  won 
distinguished  honors  in  the  Civil  war.  IMrs.  Buell,  mother  of  our  subject, 
was  born  111  Schoharie  county,  New  York. 

When  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  military  ardor  were  rife  in  the  land 
Major  Allen  Buell,  then  not  fifteen  years  of  age,  enlisted  at  Batavia,  New 
York,  on  the  i8th  of  December,  1863,  for  service  as  a private  of  Company 
L,  Eighth  New  York  Heavy  Artiller}^  under  Captain  George  H.  Roberts; 
and  in  Company  H,  Tenth  New  York  Infantry,  being  with  the  latter  only 
a few  days  prior  to  its  muster  out  in  June,  1865.  The  Eighth  New  York 
was  the  famous  “fighting  regiment”  of  the  “Irish  Brigade,”  which  was  a 
part  of  the  second  army  corps  that  on  account  of  its  unusual  quota  of 
young,  skilled  and  seasoned  soldiers  was  brought  into  requisition  to  do  the 
great  effective  campaigning  beginning  at  Spottsylvania  and  continuing 
through  the  momentous  siege  of  Petersburg,  resulting  in  Grant’s  final 
entry  into  Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  at  Appomatox. 
Major  Buell  participated  in  all  of  this  service,  the  first  battle  in  which  he 
participated  with  his  regiment  being  on  the  Fredericksburg  road.  The 
first  pitched  battle,  however,  in  which  he  took  part  was  at  Cold  Harbor, 
where  his  regiment  lost  six  hundred  men.  He  was  in  the  Petersburg 
campaign  and  subsequently  in  the  almost  continuous  fighting  that  led  up 
to  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces  at  Appomatox,  Major  Buell 
being  on  the  skirmish  line  when  Lee  and  his  army  ceased  fighting, 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Union  forces. 

Major  Buell  was  often  selected  for  picket  duty,  much  of  his  service 
being  of  that  nature.  This  led  him  into  many  dangerous  and  sometimes 
amusing  situations,  and  he  recalls  that  on  one  occasion  he  slept  all  night 
between  the  lines  with  a Confederate  soldier.  During  his  service  he  was 
promoted  to  corporal  and  after  the  war  was  over  he  was  given  a testi- 
monial letter  by  Captain  Roberts,  which  he  still  preserves,  stating  that  he 
was  a brave,  tireless  and  most  efficient  young  soldier  and  that  he  de- 
served higher  promotion  than  he  had  received. 

Major  Buell  participated  in  the  grand  review  in  Washington,  the 
most  celebrated  military  pageant  ever  seen  on  the  western  hemisphere,  ana 
in  June,  1865,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  Union  army  at  Munson’s  Hill, 
Virginia.  He  then  returned  to  his  home  in  Genesee  county.  New  York, 
and  continued  his  education,  attending  school  through  the  two  succeeding 
years.  His  military  spirit,  however,  was  dominant  and  he  joined  the 
Fourth  United  States  Artillery,  with  which  he  served  until  July,  1870. 
Having  become  attracted  to  the  signal  corps  branch  of  the  service,  he 
decided  to  join  that,  and  in  July,  1870,  became  an  observer  in  that  depart- 
ment. In  November  of  the  same  year  he  established  the  first  government 
observation  station  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  published  the  first  weather 
report  that  was  issued  under  the  bureau.  He  remained  in  charge  of 
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the  weather  bureau  at  Detroit  for  more  than  a year  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  Buffalo  and  subsequently  to'  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  Toledo. 
Later  he  had  charge  for  a year  and  a half  of  the  bureau  at  Chicago,  and 
afterward  came  to  Texas,  being  located  at  Galveston,  whence  he  was 
transferred  to  Abilene,  Texas,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  This 
brought  him  up  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  when  he  be- 
came one  of  the  organizers  and  was  commissioned  major  of  the  Fourth 
Texas  Regiment  of  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  served  as  major  of  this  regi- 
ment until  Vlarch  lo,  1899,  when  he  re-entered  the  weather  bureau  in 
charge  of  the  department  at  San  Antonio,  which  city  has  since  been  his 
home. 

Major  Buell  was  married  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Miss  Jennie  Dowd 
and  they  have  three  children-  Elsie  May,  Genevieve  and  Allen,  Jr. 
Major  Buell  has  made  a splendid  record  for  military  and  official  service, 
characterized  by  unfaltering  loyalty  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  en- 
trusted to  him.  His  social  relations  in  San  Antonio  and  other  parts  of  the 
South  have  been  of  a most  pleasing  nature  and  he  now  has  an  extensive 
circle  of  friends  in  this  city. 

Henry  Fest  of  San  Antonio,  who  devotes  his  time  to  merchandising 
and  the  control  of  his  propert}^  interests,  was  born  in  Atascosa  county, 
Texas,  a son  of  Simon  and  Mary  Annette  (Biehl)  Fest.  He  represents 
one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  Alsatian  colonists  of  Southwestern  Texas. 
His  father,  Simon  Fest,  was  born  in  Alsace  of  a French  family  and  was 

Castro  Colony. 

one  of  the  members  of  the  Castro  colony  of  Alsatians  who  came  to 
Texas,  arriving  at  San  Antonio  with  his  family  on  the  nth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1846.  His  wife  was  also  a native  of  Alsace  and  her  father,  Michael 
Biehl,  made  the  trip  in  company  with  Simon  Fest.  After  a brief  period 
spent  at  San  Antonio  they  proceeded  on  to  the  Castro  colony  of  Castro- 
ville  on  the  Medina  river,  but  did  not  remain  there  long.  They  returned  to 
San  Antonio,  where  they  resided  until  1853,  when  they  removed  to  Atas- 
cosa county.  Wdiile  living  in  San  Antonio  Simon  Fest  resumed  his  former 
occupation  as  a stone  mason,  prospering  in  that  undertaking,  and  pur- 
chased land  at  the  head  of  the  San  Antonio  river,  afterward  known  as 
Washington  Heights.  In  Atascosa  county  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
stock  business,  in  which  he  engaged  until  1865,  when  he  again  took  up  his 
abode  in  San  Antonio  and  erected  a home  on  South  Flores  street  be- 
tween Simon  and  Fest  streets,  the  two  latter  named  in  his  honor.  This 
property  has  remained  in  the  family  continuously  since  and  is  now  the 
home  of  Henry  Fest.  A part  of  this  property  is  the  old  adobe  house  at 
Xo.  1 18  Simon  street,  a small  residence  which  was  built  in  1842  and  is 
therefore  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  city,  having  been  a mute  witness 
of  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of  San  Antonio  through  sixty- 
four  years.  The  father  continued  the  management  of  his  business  affairs 
for  many  years  and  was  very  successful  in  his  • undertakings,  accumu- 
lating a large  and  valuable  estate  and  becoming  one  of  the  substantial 
citizens  of  Southwestern  Texas.  He  died  at  the  old  family  home  in  1899 
and  his  wife  passed  away  in  1889.  One  of  his  sons,  Simon  Fest,  Jr.,  who 
died  within  recent  years,  was  the  founder  of  the  present  mercantile  busi- 
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ness  of  Eest  & Company,  of  which  his  son,  William  Eest,  is  now  the  man- 
aging  partner. 

Henry  Eest,  having  passed  the  period  of  boyhood  and  of  educational 
discipline,  devoted  several  years  to  the  stock  business,  from  which  he 
retired  in  1876.  About  that  time  he  established  a butcher  shop  in  San 
Antonio,  which  he  conducted  successfully  until  about  1899.  In  1905  he 
opened  a grocery  and  feed  business  in  the  corner  building  on  his  home 
place  at  the  corner  of  South  Flores  and  Simon  streets.  This  is  a small 
enterprise  which  affords  him  occupation,  for  indolence  and  idleness  are 
utterly  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  he  could  not  content  himself  without 
some  business  pursuit.  His  capital,  however,  is  mostly  invested  in  prop- 
erty, for  from  time  to  time  he  has  purchased  realty  and  is  today  the 
owner  of  considerable  valuable  real  estate  in  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  Fest  was  married  to  Miss  Bertha  Fisher,  who  was  born  and 
reared  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio,  her  parents  having  come  from  Ger- 
many to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Flew  Braunfels.  Air.  and  Airs. 
Fest  now  have  two  children,  Clara  U.  and  Bessie  C.  In  affairs  pertain- 
ing to  the  city  and  its  political  progress  and  substantial  development  Air. 
Fest  has  been  deeply  and  actively  interested  and  has  represented  the  first 
ward  in  the  city  council  from  1889  until  1891.  Fong  a resident  of  this 
part  of  the  state,  he  is  a typical  citizen  of  San  Antonio  and  of  Texas, 
where  progress  has  been  consecutive  and  successful  accomplishment  has 
been  the  reward  of  persistent,  earnest  effort  and  well-directed  invest- 
ments. Mr.  Fest  has  a wide  acquaintance  in  this  city  and  section  of  the 
state  and  well  deserves  mention  in  this  volume. 

Hon.  Andrew'  J.  Bell,  attorney  at  law^  at  San  Antonio,  w^as  born 
in  Ueon  county,  Texas,  in  1867,  and  is  a representative  of  one  of  the 
pioneer  families  of  the  state,  for  when  Texas  was  still  a part  of  Alexico 
his  grandparents  took  up  their  abode  within  its  borders.  They  became 
members  of  the  Austin  colony  and  settled  in  what  was  then  Austin  coun- 
ty, together  with  the  York,  Pettus,  Scott,  Kleburg,  Dotson  and  other  fam- 
ilies, who  were  prominent  in  that  colony.  Three  uncles  of  our  subject.  Jack, 
James  and  Granville  Bell,  all  older  than  his  father,  Frank  AI.  Bell,  were 
Texas  soldiers  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  wdiereby  Texan  independence 
was  w'on.  Eater  in  life  James  Bell  was  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the 
Escondido  river,  in  what  is  now^  Karnes  county.  He  was  the  father  of 
John  and  James  Bell,  of  Cuero,  Texas. 

Captain  Frank  AI.  Bell,  who  was  born  in  Tennessee,  was  brought  by 
his  parents  to  Texas  in  1832  when  but  a young  child.  Here  he  was 
reared  amid  the  wild  scenes  of  the  frontier  and  early  in  1861  he  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  service  in  Aladison  county,  Texas,  being  one  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  picked  men  who  w^ere  selected  for  cavalry  duty.  These 
troops  were  dismounted,  however,  on  reaching  Shreveport,  Uouisiana, 
and  were  assigned  to  duty  in  Dashler’s  Brigade,  Cleburne's  Division, 
Hardee’s  Corps,  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  As  such  Captain  Bell  served 
with  distinction  and  gallantry  throughout  the  war,  being  in  many  hotly 
contested  sessions  of  the  strife  and  participating  in  many  of  the  great  his- 
toric battles.  His  first  important  engagement  was  at  Arkansas  Post, 
whence,  crossing  to  a point  east  of  the  Alississippi  river,  he  fought  in  the 
battles  of  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  Ringgold  and  Resaca,  where 
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they  met  Sherman  on  the  march  to  the  sea  ; at  New  hlope  Church,  wliere 
Ca])tain  Hell  was  wounded,  |oneslx)ro,  hTanklin,  Nashville  and  lienton- 
ville,  N.  C.,  which  brought  his  services  up  to  the  close  of  the  war.  At 
Arkansas  I\)st  he  was  i)romoted  to  first  lieutenant,  after  which  he  received 
a commission  as  ca])tain  and  commanded  Coiuj^anv  K.  of  the  Seventeenth, 
Eij^hteenth  and  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  and  Conij^any  C of  the  'fwenty- 
fourth  Regiment,  which  were  consolidated  until  after  the  battle  of  Ring- 
gold.  He  then  commanded  two  conij^anies  together  and  at  the  battle  of 
FTanklin  on  account  of  the  decimation  of  officers  he  commanded  two  regi- 
ments with  the  rank  of  colonel.  When  the  war  closed  there  were  oniv 
thirteen  left  of  the  original  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Captain  Hell  command- 
ing, that  left  Madison  county.  Although  a brave,  gallant  and  efficient 
soldier,  Captain  Bell  was  a man  of  very  modest  disposition,  speaking  little 
of  his  achievments,  although  they  are  well  remembered  by  his  friends  and 
comrades  of  the  army.  When  hostilities  had  ceased  he  settled  down  at  the 
old  homestead  in  Leon  county,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1902.  His  widow,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  N^ancy 
J.  Dotson,  and  who  is  still  living  in  Madison  county  near  her  original 
home,  was  born  in  Austin  county,  Texas,  her  parents  having  been  pioneer 
members  of  the  Austin  colony. 

Reared  in  his  parents’  home,  Andrew  J.  Bell  supplemented  his  more 
specifically  literary  education  by  the  study  of  law  under  private  tutelage 
at  Bellville,  Austin  county,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1891.  He 
then  returned  to  Leon  county,  where  he  had  been  reared  but  after  a year 
there  passed,  removed  to  Karnes  county,  which  remained  his  home  for 
several  years.  He  was  recognized  there  as  a lawyer  of  prominence  with 
a large  practice  and  also  extensive  business  interests.  He  wielded  a wide 
influence  in  public  affairs,  and  in  1896  was  elected  to  represent  what  was 
then  the  ninety-second  district,  comprising  the  counties  of  Karnes,  Wilson, 
Atascosa  and  Live  Oak,  in  the  legislature.  That  was  the  twenty-fifth 
session  of  the  general  assembly,  and  Mr.  Bell  figured  prominently 
therein,  serving  as  a member  of  judiciary  committee  No.  i,  the  committee 
on  internal  improvements  and  others. 

In  that  session  he  took  a prominent  part  in  opposing  the  fellow 
servant  bill,  which  was  the  most  prominent  measure  before  the  law-makers 
of  that  session.  Since  then  Air.  Bell  has  from  time  to  time  taken  a promi- 
nent part  in  Austin  in  promoting  legislative  measures  of  importance  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  Southwestern  Texas,  his  services  being 
especially  effective  in  the  discharge  of  what  was  known  as  the  Southern 
Pacific  consolidation  bill,  which  brought  about  the  extension  of  the  San 
Antonio  & Gulf  Shore  Railroad  from  Stockdale  to  Cuero,  an  enterprise 
that  has  greatly  accelerated  the  development  of  the  country  along  that 
line.  Air,  Bell  has  in  other  ways  been  actively  interested  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  Southwestern  Texas,  having  organized  the  First  National  Bank 
at  Pleasanton,  Atascosa  countv — an  institution  that  was  greatly  needed, 
also  the  State  Bank  at  Kennedy  in  Karnes  county,  a very  strong  private 
institution  of  thirty  thousand  dollars’  capital  stock.  In  October,  1905, 
Mr.  Bell  removed  to  San  Antonio  to  make  his  permanent  home  and  has  a 
law  office  in  the  Aloore  Building.  He  has  secured  a large  and  distinctively 
representative  clientage,  considering  the  length  of  his  residence  here,  but 
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this  was  only  to  be  expected  because  of  the  fact  that  his  reputation  was 
wdde  spread  and  he  had  many  acquaintances  in  San  Antonio. 

In  June,  1902,  ]\Ir.  Bell  w’as  married  at  San  Marcos,  Texas,  to  Miss 
Blanche  Browme,  a dang-hter  of  the  late  Judge  L.  H,  Browme,  of  that 
city,  one  of  Texas’  most  distinguished  and  successful  law^yers.  He  prac- 
ticed in  Southw^estern  Texas  for  a quarter  of  a century  and  made  the 
remarkable  record  of  having  never  lost  a case  during  that  period.  The 
cases  wdiich  he  guarded  w'ere  largely  important  ones,  only  being  con- 
nected with  the  big  land  and  cattle  litigation  of  those  days  and  also 
including  some  of  the  notable  criminal  cases.  At  different  times  he 
served  as  special  trial  judge  in  the  district  and  supreme  courts  and  dur- 
ing Governor  Hogg’s  second  administration  he  was  tendered  a judgeship 
of  the  court  of  civil  appeals  to  fill  a vacancy  but  declined  to  serve,  pre- 
ferring his  private  practice  and  interests.  For  a long  number  of  years 
his  home  w^as  at  Helena,  then  the  county  seat  of  Karnes  county,  but  in 
the  early  ’80s  he  removed  to  San  IMarcos,  wdiere  he  died  in  1903.  He 
w^as  a native  of  Arkansas  and  came  from  a long  line  of  worthy  ancestors, 
originating  in  England.  It  should  also  be  said  of  Judge  Browne  that 
he  took  a prominent  ])art  in  some  of  the  notable  political  campaigns  of 
Texas  and  w^as  especially  effective  as  a campaign  orator  through  his 
eloquent  and  forceful  speech,  his  brilliant,  intellectual  attainments  and 
his  logical  deductions. 

Thai)  T.  Adams,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law^  in  San  Antonio, 
was  born  at  Water  Valley,  ^Mississippi,  in  1863,  his  parents  being  Colonel 
John  B.  and  Mary  (Hale)  Adams.  The  father  w^as  born  in  Kentucky 
but  w^as  married  wdien  a young  man  to  Miss  IMary  Hale  in  Yalobusha 
county,  Mississippi,  wdiere  they  began  their  domestic  life.  Colonel  Adams 
there  spending  his  remaining  days.  As  a Confederate  soldier  he  fought 
all  through  the  w'ar  in  the  states,  the  first  important  battle  in  wdiich  he 
participated  being  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  was  connected  wdth  the  army 
under  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  jiarticipated  in  all  the  fight- 
ing under  General  Johnston  in  his  retreat  before  Sherman  on  the  march 
to  the  sea.  He  w^as  a member  of  the  Fifteenth  Mississippi  Regiment, 
enlisting  originally  as  a private  but  by  the  time  the  war  closed  he  had 
achieved  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  In  jirivate  life  he  w^as  a railroad 
conductor  and  afterw^ard  became  a successful  ])lanter  in  Yalobusha 
county,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  merchandising  in  Water  Wiley, 
continuing  his  residence  there  up  to  the  time  of  his  demise,  wdiich 
occurred  in  1895.  His  wdfe,  who  is  also  deceased,  was  born  in  Yalo- 
busha county,  her  father  having  been  the  first  wdiite  settler  there,  wdiile 
the  family  w^as  one  of  prominence.  A brother  of  Mrs.  Adams  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Resaca,  Georgia. 

Thad  T.  Adams  acquired  his  education  as  a student  in  the  free 
schools  at  WMter  Valley  (established  under  the  Peabody  fund),  and  at 
the  IMilitary  University  of  Tennessee,  in  Knoxville,  wdiere  he  studied  in 
1879,  1880  and  i88t. 

Early  Street  Car  System. 

In  the  last  year  he  came  to  Texas,  locating  at  San  Antonio  and  began 
earning  his  living  as  a driver  on  one  of  the  old  mule  street  cars,  wdiich 
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furnished  the  transportation  facilities  for  the  city  at  that  time.  San 
Antonio  was  then  under  the  Belknap  administration  and  there  were 
only  two  car  lines  in  the  city,  the  one  extending  from  the  I.  & G.  N. 
depot  to  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  depot,  and  the  other  from  San  Pedro 
Springs  to  south  Alamo  street.  Not  long  afterward,  however,  ]\Ir. 
Adams  secured  a position  as  clerk  and  secretary  for  Mr.  \Mn  Name, 
the  purchasing  agent  of  the  I.  & G.  N.  Railroad,  which  was  then 
being  built  south  from  San  Antonio.  When  a brief  ])eriod  had  elapsed, 
however,  Mr.  Adams  went  west  with  a construction  outfit  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  which  was  then  being  built  westward  through  Texas 
to  El  Paso,  and  remained  in  the  construction  train  service  until  the  road 
was  completed.  He  then  returned  to  San  Antonio,  whence  he  went  to 
Gonzales  county,  where  he  carried  on  farming  for  a year.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period  he  went  to  Wharton  and  was  deputy  sheriff  of  the 
county  for  a time.  Later  he  re-entered  the  railroad  service,  becoming  a 
conductor  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  out  of  Houston,  while  later 
he  was  transferred  to  the  San  Antonio  division  and  returned  to  this 
city  to  make  his  home.  He  ran  a train  for  the  Southern  Pacific  until 
1898,  and  on  25th  of  March  of  that  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
a leg  in  an  accident  and  this  made  it  necessary  that  he  retire  from  rail- 
road service. 

Mr.  Adams  then  embarked  in  the  livery  business  in  San  Antonio 
but  after  a short  time  he  sold  out  and  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  and  under  the  direction  of  Summerlin,  Walling  & Norton,  with 
which  firm  he  continued  for  nearly  two  years,  while  in  1900  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  elected  justice  of  the 
peace,  was  re-elected  in  1902  and  1904,  and  at  this  writing,  in  June, 
1906,  is  a candidate  for  nomination  before  the  Democratic  party  for 
county  attorney. 

Mr.  Adams  is  an  efficient  official  and  a very  popular  man,  who  is 
greatly  aclmired  for  the  courage  and  stalwart  purpose  which  he  displayed 
in  overcoming  obstacles  and  in  meeting  the  handicap  which  was  placed 
upon  him  through  the  accident  he  sustained  in  the  railroad  service.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows’  society,  the  Woodmen  camp,  the 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  and  a number  of  other  fraternal  and  social 
organizations  and  also  belongs  to  the  Baptist  church. 

Mr.  Adams’  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  while  living  in 
Wharton  county,  was  Miss  Lulu  Whitten,  of  that  county,  who  died  in 
1895.  By  this  union  there  were  born  two  children,  Katie  Lee  and  John 
B.  In  1900  Mr.  Adams  was  married  to  Miss  Rovie  Chew,  a daughter 
of  Dr.  T.  R.  Chew,  now  deceased,  one  of  the  old-time  descendants  of  San 
Antonio. 

J.  Antonio  Chavez  is  now  living  retired  in  San  Antonio,  his  nati\'e 
city,  where  he  was  born  on  the  13th  of  February,  1827.  He  has  now 
passed  the  seventy-ninth  milestone  on  life’s  journey  and  is  therefore  one 
of  the  oldest  native  sons  of  San  Antonio,  his  connection  with  the  city 
antedating  that  of  almost  any  other  resident.  As  the  years  have  gone 
by  he  has  witnessed  many  changes  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  the 
work  of  development  and  improvement  has  been  carried  forward,  bring- 
ing about  a wonderful  transformation  as  the  great  prairie  lands  have 
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been  reclaimed  from  the  open  ran^e  and  converted  into  stock  ranches 
and  productive  farms  with  here  and  there  thriving-  towns  and  villages  or 
more  pretentions  cities. 

l\lr.  Chavez  was  a son  of  Ygnacio  and  Maria  Leonardo  (Monts) 
Chavez.  The  father  was  horn  in  San  Antonio  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  died  in  this  city  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849.  He 
was  a prominent  character  of  his  day,  served  as  a local  judge  and  was  an 
extensive  land  owner.  He  also  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  military 
organization  formed  to  suppress  the  Indian  uj^risings  and  quell  the 
various  desperadoes  among  the  white  men  who  infested  the  region  at 
that  early  day.  His  birth  place  and  home  was  on  what  is  now  the 
Main  PLza  of  San  .-mtonio.  His  wife  lived  to  a very  advanced  age 
and  died  at  the  J.  M.  Chavez  home  in  this  city.  Her  birthplace  was  on 
Y'orth  Flores  street. 

In  July,  1841,  when  a youth  of  fourteen  years,  J.  Antonio  Chavez 
was  one  of  a party  of  four  boys  who  were  taken  by  Bishop  Odin  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  San  Antonio  to  Perryville,  Missouri,  to  be 
educated  in  St.  Vincent’s  College  there.  They  made  the  trip  from  San 
Antonio  to  Houston  by  horseback  and  thence  to  Galveston  and  New 
Orleans,  whence  they  proceeded  up  the  Mississippi  river  to  St.  Genevieve 
and  from  there  to  their  destination.  St.  Vincent’s  College  was  later 
removed  to  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Chavez’  education  was 
finished  there,  spending  about  seven  years  altogether  in  college.  After 
returning  to  San  Antonio  he  went  into  Mexico  for  a time  and  later  came 
back  to  this  city,  where  he  turned  his  attention  to  teaching  in  a school 
for  children  that  had  been  established  here  by  one  of  his  former  teachers 
in  St.  Vincent’s.  Gradually,  however,  he  concentrated  his  attention  more 
and  more  largely  upon  farming  and  the  stock  business,  which  he  has 
made  his  chief  occupation  in  life.  Investing  in  land  from  time  to  time, 
his  property  holdings  comprise  a littV  more  than  eight  hundred  acres, 
through  which  the  Aransas  Pass  Railroad  now  extends.  The  ranch  is 
located  about  ten  miles  southeast  of  San  Antonio  in  Bexar  county  and 
is  devoted  to  general  farming  purposes,  being  now  occupied  and  operated 
by  tenants,  Mr.  Chavez  having  retired  from  active  life  some  years  ago. 
He  now  makes  his  home  at  No.  229  Obraje  street  in  San  Antonio.  He 
was  practical  and  enterprising  in  his  business  affairs,  carefully  directing 
his  labors  along  lines  that  led  to  success  and  now  in  the  evening  of  life 
is  possessed  of  a handsome  competence. 

In  early  manhood  Mr.  Chavez  wedded  Miss  Gertrudis  Rivas,  who 
died  in  1893.  To  them  had. been  born  two  sons  and  three  daughters: 
Richard  H.,  Fred,  Adela,  Gertrudis  and  Ella. 

When  quite  a young  man  Mr.  Chavez  was  elected  county  commis- 
sioner of  Bexar  county  and  in  1866,  during  the  administration  of  J.  W. 
Throckmorton  as  governor  of  the  state,  he  was  elected  to  represent  his 
district  in  the  legislature.  He  was  again  chosen  county  commissioner  at 
the  time  Judge  Wurzbach  was  on  the  bench  and  he  was  deputy  sheriff 
under  sheriff  John  Crawford.  He  has  thus  been  active  in  public  affairs 
and  at  all  times  his  efforts  have  been  actuated  by  a public-spirited  devo- 
tion to  the  general  good.  He  represents  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  San  - 
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Antonio  and  Bexar  county,  and  as  a pioneer  settler  is  numbered  among 
the  honored  citizens  of  San  Antonio. 

Henry  Arnoli),  of  San  Antonio,  who  has  retired  from  military 
service,  was  born  in  Ohio  county,  Kentucky,  December  2,  1846,  a son  of 
John  H.  and  Altha  J.  (Her)  Arnold.  The  father  was  born  in  Kentucky 
and  died  in  that  state,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  having  been  devoted  to 
general  agricultural  pursuits.  His  wife,  also  a native  of  the  Blue  Grass 
state,  passed  away  in  1905,  at  an  advanced  age,  while  on  a visit  to  her 
sons  in  Deadwood,  South  Dakota. 

Henry  Arnold  was  reared  on  a farm  in  his  native  county  and  when 
only  fourteen  years  of  age  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Union  army.  He 
is  certainly  one  of  the  youngest  soldiers  now  living,  who  enlisted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  He  joined  Company  H,  Seventeenth  Kentucky 
Volunteer  Infantry,  which  was  attached  to  the  Third  Brigade,  Third 
Division,  Fourth  Army  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  He 
participated  in  many  of  the  great  historic  battles  of  the  Civil  war,  in- 
cluding the  engagements  at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Chickamauga,  the 
siege  of  Chattanooga,  the  entire  Atlanta  campaign  including  the  siege 
and  capture  of  the  city  and  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville.  He 
was  thus  an  active  factor  in  many  decisive  movements  of  the  war  con- 
tributing to  the  result,  which  finally  crowned  the  Union  arms.  On 
the  23d  of  January,  1865,  Mr.  Arnold  was  mustered  out  of  service  but 
immediately  re-enlisted  in  what  was  known  as  the  Middle  Green  River 
Batallion  in  command  of  Major  Long  of  the  Kentucky  State  Troops 
but  also  under  United  States  officers.  This  command  was  organized 
to  drive  the  guerillas  out  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Arnold  was  first  sergeant 
of  his  company  in  this  batallion  and  was  continuously  engaged  in  this 
service  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  a man  of  typical  military  appearance,  being  tall, 
straight  and  soldierly.  His  military  instincts  were  probably  inherited  to 
some  extent.  His  great-grandfather  was  captain  of  a company  in  the 
Washington  army  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  grandfather,  then  a 
young  boy,  was  a drummer  in  the  same  company.  In  April,  1866,  he 
joined  the  regular  United  States  army,  being  assigned  to  the  Eighteenth 
United  States  Infantry  of  the  Third  Batallion  and  with  this  organization 
went  out  west  for  regular  service.  At  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming,  he  was 
made  first  sergeant  of  Company  E in  1869.  In  1870  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Eighth  Cavalry  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  discharge  from  that  organization  in  1875  he  was  sergeant- 
major  ol  his  regiment.  Immediately,  however,  he  re-enlisted  and  for 
the  following  four  years  was  commissar}^  sergeant  with  the  army  in  the 
western  part  of  Texas,  at  Fort  Stockton,  and  for  a year  thereafter  he 
held  a similar  position  at  Fort  Bliss  near  El  Paso,  retiring  permanently 
from  the  army  in  1880. 

While  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Infantry  engaged  in  volunteer  service  in 
Wyoming  and  Utah  Mr.  Arnold’s  company  was  military  escort  to  protect 
from  Indian  attacks  O’Neill’s  party  of  surveyors  engaged  in  extending 
the  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Thus  for  many  years  he  was  on 
the  frontier  in  the  Indian  warfare  and  in  other  service  typical  of  those 
days  in  the  west.  In  1865  he  crossed  the  Missouri  river  with  his  face 
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turned  toward  the  setting  sun  and  since  that  time  has  never  been  east 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  married  at  Fort  Stockton,  Texas,  to  Miss  Mary 
Steinle,  who  was  born  at  Castroville,  Medina  county,  Texas,  her  parents 
having  come  to  this  state  from  their  native  place,  the  French  province 
of  Alsace,  with  the  Castro  colony  in  1845,  locating  at  Castroville.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arnold  have  two  sons : Charles  H.,  who'  is  engaged  in  the 

real-estate  business  ; and  Martin  J.,  a prominent  young  lawyer  who  was 
graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Texas  in  the 
class  of  1902  and  is  now  a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Bertrand  & Arnold, 
of  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  been  a citizen  of  San  Antonio  since  1890,  and  has 
a wide  and  favorable  acquaintance  in  the  city.  He  is  adjutant  of  E.  O. 
C.  Ord  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  a position  which  he  has  held  for  several  years. 

E.  H.  Elmendorf,  M.  D.,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  in  San  Antonio,  his  native  city,  was  born  in  1877,  was  reared 
and  educated  here.  He  is  a son  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  Elmendorf,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  citizen  of  this  part  of  the  state.  He  spent 
eight  years  as  a student  in  the  German-English  school  and  in  the  San 
Antonio  high  school,  and  when  his  more  specifically  literary  education 
had  been  acquired  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in  Galveston,  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Texas,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1899.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  one  of  the 
prominent  practitioners  of  this  city  and  his  patronage  is  constantly  in- 
creasing in  volume  and  importance,  as  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  successfully  cope  with  the  complex  problems  that  continually  confront 
the  physician,  practicing  along  modern  scientific  lines.  Since  completing 
his  course  in  Galveston  he  has  pursued  two  general  post-graduate  courses 
in  the  New  York  Polyclinic,  giving  special  attention  to  operative  surgery, 
and  in  that  department  of  his  practice  he  is  most  able  and  successful. 
He  is  a member  of  the  County,  State  and  American  Medical  Associations, 
and  thus  keeps  in  touch  with  the  advanced  thought  of  the  profession, 
its  modern  resources  of  investigation  and  the  knowledge  gained  through 
the  experience  of  fellow  practitioners. 

Albert  V.  Hutu,  filling  the  position  of  county  assessor,  was  born 
in  San  Antonio,  July  19,  1873,  his  parents  being  Louis  and  Lena  (Hiener) 
Huth.  The  father  was  born  at  Castroville,  Medina  county,  and  was  a 
son  of  Louis  Huth,  Sr.,  a native  of  the  French  Alsace.  He  came  from 
that  country  to  Texas  in  1844  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Alsatians  in  the  founding  of  the  Castro’s  colony  of  Castroville  in  Aledina 
county.  As  the  years  passed  he  successfully  conducted  mercantile  inter- 
ests, first  at  Castroville  and  later  at  San  Antonio,  to  which  city  the  busi- 
ness was  removed.  His  death  occurred  in  San  Antonio  in  1892,  and 
thus  passed  from  the  scene  of  earthly  activities  one  who  had  figured 
prominently  in  business  and  pioneer  life.  He  exerted  an  effective  and 
beneficial  influence  in  public  affairs  and  was  not  unknown  in  political 
circles,  being  in  earlier  years  district  clerk  of  Medina  county  and  later 
though  holding  no  office,  exerting  considerable  influence  over  public 
thought  and  action. 

His  son,  Louis  Huth,  Jr.,  was  reared  in  the  mercantile  business  and 
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for  several  years  was  associated  with  his  father  in  such  enterprises  in  San 
Antonio  under  the  firm  name  of  L.  Huth  & Son,  beginning  in  1872.  This 
firm  owned  and  controlled  one  of  the  most  prominent  establishments  of 
the  city  in  its  line,  dealing  in  hardware,  seeds,  and  selling  both  to  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trades.  The  store  was  located  on  Market  street, 
which  in  those  days  was  the  principal  business  thoroughfare  of  the  city. 
Louis  Huth,  Jr.,  also  became  prominent  in  public  life  in  Bexar  county, 
and  for  ten  years  served  as  county  assessor,  proving  a most  capable 
official.  He  died  at  his  home  in  San  Antonio,  where  his  widow  yet  re- 
sides. She  was  the  daughter  of  William  Hiener,  a pioneer  business  man 
of  this  city,  who  is  well  remembered  as  an  undertaker. 

Albert  V.  Huth  was  reared  in  San  Antonio,  largely  acquiring  his 
education  in  the  old  German-English  school  on  South  Alamo  street,  and 
in  the  San  Antonio  high  school.  Entering  business  life,  his  first  position 
was  bookkeeper  and  stenographer  for  C.  H.  Bond  & Company,  cotton 
merchants  at  Cuero,  Texas.  In  1891  he  entered  the  county  assessor’s 
office  as  clerk  under  his  father,  and  about  the  time  he  became  of  age  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  deputies  in  office,  while  later  he  became  chief 
deputy  county  assessor  under  his  father.  After  the  father’s  retirement 
Albert  V.  Huth  continued  as  chief  deputy  in  the  office  under  the  four 
years’  administration  of  John  Wilkins,  Jr.,  so  continuing  until  1904,  when 
he  became  a candidate  for  office  and  was  elected  at  the  regular  election 
in  November  of  that  year.  Throup-h  his  education,  experience  and  well 
known  ability  he  is  particularly  well  qualified  for  the  responsible  position 
of  assessor  in  a county  of  great  wealth  like  Bexar.  The  work  of  the 
office  is  conducted  on  thoroughly  business  principles  and  Mr.  Huth  is 
uniformly  regarded  as  a competent  and  trustworthy  official. 

In  San  Antonio  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Huth  and  Miss 
Theresa  O’Farrell,  of  this  city.  They  have  two  children,  James  Leo  and 
Mary  Theresa  Huth.  Mr.  Huth  is  yet  a young  man  but  has  already 
figured  prominently  in  public  life  in  the  city  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
future  holds  in  store  for  him  still  higher  offices. 

Thomas  E.  George,  a representative  business  man  and  real  estate 
operator  at  San  Antonio,  was  born  in  Limestone  county,  Texas,  and  is  a 
son  of  E.  B.  and  Susan  Amelia  (Sorrelle)  George.  The  father,  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  became  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Texas  and  located 
in  Limestone  county,  where  he  followed  the  profession  of  the  law.  He 
was  killed  in  an  accident  two  weeks  before  the  birth  of  Thomas  E.  George, 
who  is  essentially  a self-made  man,  having  been  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  at  a very  early  age,  while  upon  him  also  devolved  the  duty 
of  caring  for  his  widowed  mother.  In  all  of  his  life  he  never  received 
more  than  three  or  four  months’  training  in  school.  His  mother,  how- 
ever, was  a well  educated  woman  and  under  her  guidance  he  managed 
to  acquire  a fair  education,  not  only  in  those  things  which  are  taught  in 
the  schools  but  also  in  the  development  of  habits  and  principles  which 
lead  to  honorable  manhood.  When  a young  boy  he  went  to  work  in  a 
lumber  mill  at  Orange,  Texas,  which  is  the  noted  lumber  region  of  the 
state,  and  in  that  vicinity  remained  for  several  years,  giving  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  lumber  trade  and  kindred  industries. 
In  1885  he  removed  to  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  where  he  lived  for  ten 
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years  and  there  laid  the  fomidation  of  his  fortune,  for  he  was  highly 
successful  in  his  business  enterprises  there.  It  seemed  that  whatever  he 
undertook  prospered  and  he  became  president  of  the  Lake  Charles  Car- 
riage & Implement  Company,  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  George  & 
Swift,  conducting  a livery,  transfer  and  undertaking  business,  and  inter- 
ested in  other  important  enterprises  of  that  flourishing  city.  His  sound 
judgment  and  keen  discrimination  coupled  with  unfaltering  purpose  and 
industry  enabled  him  to  carry  forward  to  successful  completion  whatever 
he  undertook.  He  likewise  became  prominent  in  public  life  at  Lake 
Qiarles  and  his  fitness  for  leadership  was  recognized  in  his  election  to 
office.  He  served  for  six  years  as  a member  of  the  city  council  and  at 
the  time  he  left  there  to  come  to  San  Antonio  he  had  entered  upon  another 
four  years’  term  as  city  alderman. 

Mr.  George  located  permanently  in  San  Antonio  in  1897.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Woods  National  Bank,  which  is  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The  institution  was  established  on  a safe,  con- 
servative basis  and  such  a policy  has  always  been  maintained,  so  that  it 
has  become  one  of  the  strong  financial  concerns  of  the  city.  Mr.  George 
is  likewise  interested  in  the  Zizik  Undertaking  Company,  being  its  presi- 
dent, and  is  interested  financially  in  other  business  affairs.  His  largest 
investments  perhaps  are  in  lands  in  Southwestern  Texas  and  he  has 
become  one  of  the  most  extensive  owners  and  operators  in  real  estate  in 
this  portion  of  the  Southwest.  He  organized  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
stockholders  of  the  LaSalle  County  Irrigation  Company,  which  purchased 
over  seventy  thousand  acres  of  land  in  LaSalle  County  and  divided  it  up 
into  small  tracts  which  are  being  sold  for  farming  purposes.  In  fact  the 
larger  portion  of  this  land  has  already  been  disposed  of  and  has  brought 
good  prices. 

Mr.  George  has  been  married  twice.  In  Orange,  Texas,  he  wedded 
Miss  Mollie  E.  Price,  who  was  born  in  Jasper  county,  this  state.  . To 
this  marriage  there  were  born  three  children,  Edgar  Bruce,  Ruby  and 
Edna.  The  wife  and  mother  died  at  ILndera.  Texas,  in  1898.  and  on  the 
5th  of  July,  1905,  Mr.  George  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to  Miss  Elvena 
Degen,  a daughter  of  Charles  P.  Degen,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  San 
Antonio,  where  he  is  yet  living  and  where  for  a long  number  of  years  he 
has  been  engaged  in  business. 

Without  extraordinary  family  or  pecuniary  advantages  at  the  com- 
mencement of  life  and  in  fact  denied  many  of  those  educational  and  other 
equipments  which  are  often  regarded  as  essential  to  success,  Mr.  George 
has  battled  earnestly  and  energetically  and  by  indomitable  courage  and 
integrity  has  achieved  both  character  and  success.  By  sheer  force  of  will 
and  untiring  effort  he  has  worked  his  way  upward  and  stands  today  as 
a prominent  figure  among  the  representative  men  of  the  Southwest. 

Otto  Koehler,  the  president  and  leading  stockholder  of  the  San 
Antonio  Brewing  Association,  at  San  Antonio,  is  a representative  of  the 
substantial  class  of  citizens  that  Germany  has  furnished  to  this  portion  of 
the  state.  A native  of  Hanover,  he  was  there  reared  and  received  a good 
education  and  also  thorough  business  and  military  training.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1873,  settling  in  St.  Louis,  whence  he  went  to 
Arkansas  and  in  that  state  represented  large  business  interests  in  con- 
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ncction  witli  prominent  parties.  In  1883  he  came  to  San  Antonio  as  the 
first  manager  of  tlie  Lone  Star  Brewery,  then  being  built  in  this  city. 
Subseciuently  he  sold  his  interests  in  that  enterprise  and  bought  another 
brewery,  which  was  later  converted  into  the  San  Antonio  Brewing  Asso- 
ciation. He  became  its  principal  stockholder  and  president  while  Otto 
W'ahrmund  was  chosen  vice-president.  This  brewery  for  a long  number 
of  years  was  known  and  is  still  known  as  the  City  Ilrewery,  although  it 
has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  far  beyond  its  original  conception.  It  is  the 
most  extensive  brewery  in  the  south  and  has  a reputation  throughout  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  plant  is  well  equipped  in  every  particular, 
being  supplied  with  the  latest  improved  machinery,  and  the  output  finds 
a ready  sale  on  the  market.  All  this  is  largely  due  to  the  enterprise  and 
business  discernment  of  Mr.  Koehler,  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  father  of  the  brewing  industry  in  San  Antonio  and  in  Texas,  as  his 
enterprise  lias  resulted  in  making  this  city  the  brewing  center  of  the  state. 
He  established  the  first  commercial  brewery  in  San  Antonio. 

In  numerous  other  ways  as  a business  man  and  capitalist  Mr.  Koehler 
has  continually  shown  enterprise  and  public  spirit  in  this  city,  often  finan- 
cing enterprises  that  were  not  profitable  to  him  personally,  but  were  of 
value  in  advertising  the  city.  He  organized  the  Hot  Sulphur  Wells  Com- 
I)any,  building  a fine  hotel  and  was  the  principal  owner,  and  made  it  the 
famous  health  resort  of  the  Hot  Sulphur  Wells  adjoining  the  city  on  the 
south.  This  has  been  an  element  in  attracting  tourists  to  San  Antonio 
and  at  the  same  time  has  been  an  important  factor  for  medicinal  uses. 
]\Ir.  Koehler  Is  president  or  director  of  about  fifteen  dififerent  corporations, 
in  which  connection  he  is  a man  of  marked  enterprise  and  keen  discern- 
ment, seldom  if  ever  making  a mistake  in  matters  of  business  judgment, 
in  placing  investments  or  controlling  trade.  He  is  successfully  interested 
in  the  mines  in  Mexico,  being  the  largest  stockholder  of  the  famous 
Jimulco  mine,  is  president  of  the  National  Rubber  Company,  owning  and 
operating  a rubber  factory  at  Torreon,  Mexico,  and  president  of  Panuca 
IMountain  Railroad,  a fifty-mile  road  connecting  their  business  Interests 
with  the  famous  Continental  Mining  Company,  of  which  he  is  also  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Koehler  was  married  In  Missouri  to  Miss  Emma  Bentzen, 
daughter  of  one  ol  the  most  respected  and  oldest  families  of  America. 
They  reside  in  a most  attractive  and  beautiful  residence  on  Laurel  Heights 
in  San  Antonio.  It  is  a magnificent  structure  both  in  its  architectural 
designs  and  in  its  interior  finishings  and  furnishings,  being  supplied  with 
all  that  wealth  can  secure  and  refined  taste  suggest.  It  is  indeed  the 
most  costly  private  residence  in  the  city  and  is  the  scene  of  many  a de- 
lightful social  function.  Mr.  Koehler  is  a valuable  citizen,  owing  to  his 
activity  in  advancing  business  which  is  of  direct  benefit  in  promoting  the 
material  welfare  of  San  Antonio,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  co-operation 
which  he  gives  to  many  movements  for  the  public  good. 

Fred  H.  Lancaster,  deputy  United  States  marshal  for  the  San 
Antonio  district  of  Texas,  was  born  at  Mountain  View,  In  Stone  county, 
Arkansas,  IMarch  30,  1862,  his  parents  being  Fred  S.  and  Lizzie  (Pryor) 
Lancaster.  The  father  was  a native  of  Smith  county,  Tennessee,  and 
became  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Stone  county  in  northern  Arkansas, 
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where  he  located  when  the  Indians  were  still  living  in  that  locality, 
which  was  originally  a part  of  the  reservation  of  the  Osage  Indian  nation. 
He  was  of  English  descent  and  a member  of  one  of  the  families  that 
composed  the  house  of  Lancaster.  He  was  well  fitted  to  cope  with 
pioneer  life  and  aided  in  planting  the  seeds  of  civilization  in  a frontier 
district,  while  as  the  years  passed  by  he  co-operated  in  many  measures 
bringing  about  later  day  improvement  and  progress.  He  died  in  1874, 
while  his  widow,  a native  of  Alabama,  is  still  living  at  the  old  home  in 
Stone  county. 

Ered  H.  Lancaster  remained  under  the  parental  roof  of  his  native 
county  until  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  when  he  left  home. 
In  1881  he  located  at  Colorado  City,  Mitchell  county,  Texas,  which  was 
then  a typical  frontier  district  not  yet  free  from  the  intermittent  raids  of 
the  “bad  man.”  Before  becoming  an  officer  he  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  cattle  business,  working  for  some  time  on  the  range  for  the 
Champion  Cattle  Company,  one  of  the  big  companies,  handling  about  sixty 
thousand  head  of  cattle  at  that  time.  Not  long  after  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  Mitchell  county,  however,  he  was  appointed  deputy  under  Sheriff  Dick 
Ware,  one  of  the  best  known  officers  of  the  southwest,  who  is  remem- 
bered as  the  sheriff  that  killed  the  desperado  Sam  Bass.  While  connected 
with  the  sheriff’s  office  in  Mitchell’ county  Mr.  Lancaster  had  a varied 
experience  in  the  capture  of  men  who  were  handy  with  the  gun,  there 
being  several  noted  murder  cases  in  Mitchell  county  and  west  Texas 
during  the  early  ’80s,  so  that  it  devolved  upon  him  and  his  associates  to 
apprehend  the  criminals. 

In  March,  1893,  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  Grover  Cleveland  as 
president  of  the  United  States,  Sheriff  Ware  was  appointed  United  States 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Texas  with  headquarters  at  San 
Antonio,  the  state  at  that  time  being  divided  into  only  two  federal  dis- 
tricts, the  western  district  embracing  a great  scope  of  country  covering 
southern  and  western  Texas,  including  all  of  the  Mexico  border,  in  which 
vicinity  nearly  all  of  the  crimes  were  committed  in  the  early  days,  the  Rio 
Grande  country  being  a rendezvous  for  cattle  thieves,  desperadoes  and 
bad  jMexicans.  Mr.  Ware  brought  jMr.  Lancaster  with  him  to  San  An- 
tonio to  act  as  deputy  United  States  marshal  and  he  has  acted  in  that 
position  almost  continuously  since,  continuing  in  the  office  under  Mr. 
Ware’s  successor,  George  L.  Seibricht,  and  now  under  United  States 
^Marshal  Nolte,  who  came  into  the  office  in  the  spring  of  1906. 

Mr.  Lancaster  has  a splendid  reputation  as  a brave  and  fearless 
officer  and  has  made  many  notable  arrests  of  criminals  and  other  law- 
breakers, the  full  account  of  which  would  fill  a volume  of  border  history 
that  is  replete  with  reminiscences  and  thrilling  adventure.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  to  justice  a famous  counterfeiting  gang  that 
operated  in  Southwestern  Texas  in  1896.  He  also  made  the  arrest  of 
the  well  remembered  defaulting  postmaster,  J.  B.  Bullard,  of  Alabama. 
His  entire  record  is  one  long  account  of  deeds  of  courage  displayed  in 
discharge  of  his  official  duties.  One  of  his  most  noted  feats  was  in 

Garza  Revolution. 

connection  with  the  arrests  which  he  and  his  associates  made  of  a great 
number  of  ^Mexicans,  who  were  involved  in  the  Garza  revolution  in  the 
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early  ’90s.  The  revolutionist,  Catarino  Garza,  organized  mostly  on  Amer- 
ican soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Brownsville  and  other  points  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  an  insurrection  against  the  Mexico  republic.  These  insurrection- 
ists crossed  over  into  Mexico  and  had  several  fights  with  the  Mexican 
army,  notably  the  battle  of  San  Ygnacio  on  the  Rio  Grande  near  the 
Texas  town  of  Carrizo.  On  being  repulsed  a great  many  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Mexicans  made  their  escape  back  to  Texas  soil,  where  on  request 
of  the  Mexican  government  they  were  arrested  for  violating  the  neutrality 
laws.  These  operations  assumed  international  importance.  It  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  capture  of  some  of  those  men  that  Mr.  Lancaster  has 
done  much  of  his  best  work  as  a deputy  marshal.  Two  of  the  most 
desperate  of  these  revolutionists,  Inez  Rinz  and  Jean  Duque,  who  were 
also  noted  border  bandits  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  were  captured 
through  a plan  of  Mr.  Lancaster’s  in  conjunction  with  the  Texas  state 
rangers.  Mr.  Lancaster  made  the  capture  and  arrest  of  George  Dunn, 
the  last  of  the  counterfeiting  gang,  after  a bloody  fight  in  Southwest 
Texas.  On  this  occasion  Dunn  was  armed  with  a shotgun  and  was 
taken  at  great  risk  of  his  capturers. 

Maximo  Martinez,  another  notorious  man  of  the  Garza  revolution- 
ists was  captured  by  Mr.  Lancaster  and  turned  over  to  the  Mexican 
authorities.  In  February,  1895,  he  also  captured  and  arre.sted  Robert 
Charlson,  the  defaulting  United  States  commissioner  of  Alabama.  This 
noted  capture  was  made  by  him  at  Monterey,  Mexico.  There  was  a 
$500  reward  on  Charlson.  He  also  succeeded  in  capturing  James  Murphy, 
the  escaped  convict  from  the  Leavenworth  (Kansas)  penitentiary.  An- 
other fierce  outlaw,  Albert  Smith,  from  Indian  Territory,  after  a bloody 
fight,  was  captured  by  Mr.  Lancaster  and  the  state  rangers  near  Cotulla 
in  LaSalle  county.  Many  other  sensational  captures  in  the  long  history 
of  crime  on  the  Texas  border  stands  to  the  credit  of  Fred  H.  Lancaster. 

Franklin  Oscar  DeHymel.  The  name  of  F.  O.  DeHymel  is  a 
familiar  one  not  only  in  Texas  but-  throughout  many  of  the  southern 
states,  for  he  is  the  inventor  of  the  DeHymel  water  lift,  a machine  which 
is  used  for  pumping  water  for  irrigation,  for  drainage,  and  in  fact  is 
used  for  many  purposes  where  water  is  supplied.  Air.  DeHymel  was 
born  in  LaFourche  parish,  Louisiana,  in  1858,  and  as  the  name  indicates, 
he  comes  of  French  ancestry.  His  parents  were  Leo  and  Rose  (Dupre 
Boudreaux)  DeHymel,  the  former  a native  of  Louisiana,  and  of  a French 
family.  He  was  for  many  years  a prominent  and  successful  merchant  of 
Thibodeaux,  and  was  likewise  mayor  of  that  city  prior  to  and  during  the 
Civil  war.  On  the  maternal  side  Air.  DeHymel  comes  of  a famous 
French-Creole  family,  his  ancestors  having  been  shipbuilders  in  France 
before  emigrating  to  America.  They  located  in  Louisiana,  the  year  of 
their  arrival  in  the  latter  state  being  about  1768.  They  came  to  this 
country  from  Saint  Alalo,  France,  and  settled  on  a grant  of  land  in  the 
southern  part  of  Louisiana,  this  tract  having  come  into  possession  of  the 
Boudreaux  family  through  the  land  colonization  scheme  and  thus  their 
home  was  here  founded.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  our  subject 
removed  with  his  famih^  in  1816,  to  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  and  the  name 
was  closely  associated  with  the  early  history  of  the  early  French  settle- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  Alississippi  valley.  His  home  at  Kaskaskia 
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was  a two-story  log  structure.  One  daughter  of  the  family,  Susanne 
Boudreaux  was  a noted  educator  in  the  Catholic  church,  was  Mother 
■ Superior  General  of  all  the  convents  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  west  at 
an  early  day,  and  her  death  occurred  in  New  Zealand,  where  she  was 
engaged  in  educational  and  missionary  work  and  where  she  went  to  found 
a convent.  Father  Florentine  Boudreaux,  a cousin  of  Mrs.  Rose  De- 
Hymel,  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  most  noted  chemists  in  the  United 
States  and  a distinguished  man  of  letters,  while  during  his' later  years  he 
was  president  of  St.  Louis  University,  the  principal  Jesuit  college  of  the 
west.  A cousin  of  Mr.  F.  O.  DeHymel,  Flenry  Trorlicht,  is  well  known 
throughout  the  south  and  west  as  a prominent  wholesale  merchant  of  St. 
Louis.  In  various  ways  the  Boudreaux  family  was  closely  connected  with 
the  founding  and  development  of  the  Catholic  church  in  early  days  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  and  were  also  pioneers  in  the  commercial  development 
of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  Boudreaux  family  made  frequent  trips 
from  Kaskaskia  to  their  old  home  in  Louisiana  and  it  was  during  their 
temporary  residence  in  the  latter  state  that  the  mother  of  Mr.  DeHymel 
was  born,  her  natal  year  being  1819,  and  her  birthplace  on  the  Terre 
Bonne  in  that  state.  She  was  a lady  of  fine  education  and  rare  attain- 
ments, and  her  death  occurred  in  San  Antonio,  in  1905,  when  she  was 
in  her  eighty-sixth  year. 

In  the  early  ’50s  the  father  of  our  subject  made  a permanent  location 
in  LaFourche  parish,  Louisiana,  removing  there  from  'Fhibodeaux  ])arish, 
and  it  was  there  that  our  subject  was  born.  He  has  one  sister,  Zella, 
now  the  wife  of  Hamilton  Bee,  Jr.,  the  son  of  General  Hamilton  Bee, 
deceased,  who  was  one  of  the  most  noted  characters  in  the  history  of  Texas 
and  the  Confederacy.  Mr.  DeHvmel  was  reared  in  his  native  state,  where 
his  early  education  was  received.  He  later  pursued  a course  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana,  which  was  located  at  Alexandria,  but  the  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  university  was  then  located  at  Baton  Rouge, 
in  which  city  i\Ir.  DeHymel  studied  civil  engineering.  Soon  afterward 
he  came  to  Texas  and  was  engaged  in  surveying  land  on  the  frontier.  At 
that  time  there  was  a great  demand  for  competent  teachers  on  the  frontier 
and  Mr.  DeHymel  engaged  in  teaching  for  a time,  principally  in  Brazos, 
Bosque,  Robinson  and  Bexar  counties.  Later  he  located  in  San  Antonio, 
continuing  his  profession  as  a civil  engineer,  devoting  especial  study  and 
investigation  to  hydraulic  engineering.  He  foresaw  the  need  of  irriga- 
tion in  the  south  and  therefore  turned  his  attention  in  this  direction.  After 
careful  study  and  investigation  he  devised  and  patented  the  machine 
known  as  the  DeHymel  water  lift,  which  is  used  for  pumping  water  for 
irrigation,  drainage,  deep  mines,  for  pumping  water  from  stock  wells  and 
for  all  purposes  where  water  is  supplied.  One  of  the  principal  features 
of  this  machine  is  that  it  economizes  in  fuel,  is  simply  operated  and  is  of 
durable  construction.  It  has  a great  advantage  over  many  other  pumping 
machines  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  will  revolutionize  the  irrigation  indus- 
try, which  is  so  much  needed  in  the  dry  sections  of  country  throughout 
the  south  and  west.  The  power,  capacity,  durability,  simplicity  and  par- 
ticularly the  percentage  in  the  decrease  of  running  expenses  of  the 
DeHymel  water  lift  recommend  it  as  a most  practical,  effective  and 
economical  machine  used  for  irrigating  purposes.  For  the  manufacture 
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and  cxploitinj^  of  this  machine  Mr.  DeHymel  organized  and  is  a memljer 
of  the  DeHymel  Water  Lift  Company,  of  which  J.  J.  Donaldson,  of 
Havana,  Illinois,  is  president.  Mr.  DeHymel  has  also  invented  a sub- 
marine boat,  and  may  well  be  classed  among  the  successful  inventors  of 
modern  times. 

Mr.  DeHymel  is  an  enterprising  and  energetic  citizen,  and  he  stands 
as  one  of  the  leading  rej^resentatives  of  industrial  interests  in  San 
Antonio.  FI  is  success  is  richly  merited,  having  come  to  him  through 
keen  foresight,  capable  business  management,  unfaltering  industry  and 
close  application.  He  is  prominent  in  lx)th  business  and  social  circles, 
being  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  southwest  as  well  as 
in  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  DeHymel  is  related  by  marriage  to  one  of  the  prominent  Spanish 
families  of  San  xUntonio,  his  wife  being,  before  her  marriage,  Katharine 
de  la  Garza  DeWitt,  a granddaughter  of  Don  Jose  Antonio  Garza,  who 
was  one  of  the  original  Canai*}^  Islanders  who  began  the  original  settle- 
ment of  San  /Vntonio. 

John  R.  Blocker,  of  San  Antonio,  is  another  representative  of  the 
cattle  interests  of  Texas.  This  industry  has  since  the  days  of  early 
S])anish  occupation  been  a chief  industry  of  the  state  and  in  this  line 
of  activity  many  men  have  attained  wealth  or  a competence.  Successfully 
conducting  his  interests  along  this  line  is  Mr.  Blocker,  who  for  more 
than  a half  century  has  resided  in  the  Lofte  Star  state.  He  was  born  in 
the  Edgefield  district  of  South  Carolina,  in  1851,  and  the  following  year 
' w^as  brought  to  Texas  by  his  parents,  A.  P.  and  Cornelia  (Murphy) 
Blocker.  The  father  was  born  in  South  Carolina  and  with  his  family 
came  to  Texas  in  1852,  locating  in  Austin.  He  was  engaged  in  the  cattle 
business  in  the  pioneer  days  and  followed  that  occupation  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1890,  while  his  wife,  a native  of 
Alabama,  passed  aw'ay  at  the  Blocker  home  in  Texas  in  1900. 

John  R.  Blocker  was  reared  to  the  industry  of  cattle  raising  and  has 
gone  through  the  usual  experiences  of  the  frontier.  He  has  been  in 
business  constantly  since  his  early  boyhood,  being  an  old-timer  on  the 
open  range  and  on  all  the  old  trails  from  Texas  up  through  the  Indian 
Nation,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming  and  Montana,  and  in  his  time  has 
handled  most  extensive  herds  of  stock.  He  was  reared  at  xYustin,  which 
city  remained  the  home  of  the  Blocker  family  for  many  years.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1887,  he  established  his  home  in  San  Antonio,  where  he  has  since 
resided,  although  his  life  has  been  spent  mostly  out  in  the  open.  At  the 
piesent  writing  he  owns  three  ranches  in  Texas,  one  in  Maverick  county 
near  Eagle  Pass,  another  in  WTbb  and  LaSalle  counties  near  Encinal,  and 
another  in  W^ebb  county  near  Laredo.  He  is  also  interested  quite  heavily 
in  an  extensive  cattle  ranch  proposition  in  the  republic  of  Mexico.  He 
has  been  on  the  frontier  all  his  life  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
experiences  which  this  means.  He  has  watched  the  growth  of  the  county 
as  the  years  have  passed  by  and  rejoices  in  what  has  been  accomplished 
as  Texas  has  emerged  from  frontier  conditions  and  taken  on  all  of  the 
evidences  of  an  advanced  and  modern  civilization. 

Mr.  Blocker  was  married  at  Austin  to  JMiss  Anna  Lane,  a daughter 
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of  Dr.  R.  XF  Lane  of  that  city,  and  they  have  four  children : W.  B., 
Richard  Eane,  Laura  and  Susie  Blocker. 

George  W.  IMaltsberger  has  had  an  unusually  interesting  and 
adventurous  life  as  a Texas  pioneer,  Indian  fighter,  soldier  and  stockman, 
and  the  stories  he  relates  of  combats  with  the  adverse  elements  that  sur- 
rounded the  frontiersman  of  these  early  days  give  to  the  present  genera- 
tion a true  picture  of  Texas  before,  during  and  a few  years  succeeding  the 
Civil  war.  He  was  born  in  (Ireene  county,  Tennessee,  in  March,  1830, 
a son  of  Michael  and  XMncy  (X'ewman)  Maltsherger,  the  former  a 
native  of  Germany  and  the  latter  of  Tennessee.  When  but  five  years  of 
age  the  father  was  brought  by  his  parents  tO'  America,  the  family  first 
settling  in  Pennsylvania,  but  later  removed  to  Greene  county,  Tennessee, 
where  they  were  numbered  among  the  earliest  pioneers.  Mr.  Malts- 
berger’s  death,  however,  occurred  in  Texas,  where  he  had  come  to  join 
his  son  some  years  after  the  latter’s  arrival  in  this  state  in  1855. 

George  WF  Maltsherger  was  reared  on  a farm  and  early  in  life 
engaged  in  that  occupation  for  himself.  In  1855  came  to  Denton 
county,  Texas,  where  he  established  a home  of  his  own  and  embarked 
in  the  farming  and  stock  business.  A short  time  previous  to  the  Civil 
war  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  a herd  of  cattle  through  the  Indian 
nation  to  Kansas,  his  herd  consisting  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  beeves, 
for  which  he  paid  twelve  dollars  a head,  and  they  were  sold  in  Kansas 
for  thirty  dollars  each.  In  fact  he  was  almost  universally  successful  in 
his  live-stock  operations,  continuing  to  take  herds  over  the  trail  even 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  Although  a young  man,  his  live  stock  and 
landed  interests  in  Denton  county  had  made  him  a comfortable  fortune 
by  that  time,  hut  the  ravages  of  the  war  left  him  practically  penniless. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  thrilling  periods  of  Mr.  Malts- 
berger’s  life  was  as  a Confederate  soldier  and  Indian  fighter  in  northern 
Texas  during  the  Civil  war.  He  first  enlisted  in  Pyron’s  Rep-iment, 
coming  to  San  Antonio  for  that  purpose,  but  later  returned  to  Denton 
county  and  joined  Bowlin’s  regiment  for  service  against  the  Indians  on 
the  Texas  frontier.  Thus  he  was  engaged  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  struggle  in  Cook,  Montague,  Clay,  Jack  and  surrounding  counties, 
the  part  of  the  state  that  suffered  the  most  distressing  and  murderous 
results  of  the  Indian  warfare.  Before  the  war  ended  IMr.  Maltsherger 
was  one  of  the  men  under  command  of  Captain  Throckmorton  who  went 
up  the  Red  river  near  the  Kansas  line  and  treated  with  sixteen  different 
tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  and  recovered  twelve  white  children.  Before 
the  war  commenced,  however,  Fir.  Maltsherger  had  had  some  experience 
with  the  Indians,  particularly  in  Jack  county,  and  at  the  time  he  joined 
Bowlin’s  regiment  he  was  particularly  well  ecpupped  for  this  service,  prov- 
ing  by  his  skill  and  bravery  to  be  one  of  the  best  Indian  fighters  in  the  Con- 
federate army  in  Texas.  On  one  occasion  that  is  well  remembered  by 
those  who  took  part  in  it  he  assumed  command  of  a squad  in  a charge 
against  the  redskins  in  place  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  company,  as  the 
latter  declined  to  lead  the  charge,  fearing  slaughter.  The  murder  and 
mutilation  of  bodies  of  white  people  by  the  Indians  were  most  revolting 
during  this  time.  On  different  occasions  while  alone  out  hunting  for 
deer  and  other  game  he  had  narrow  escapes  from  the  savages,  and  hut 
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for  his  skill  and  strategy  would  have  been  killed.  He  recalls  on  one 
occasion  while  with  Bowlin’s  regiment  in  Montague  county  that  he  went 
out  alone  bee  hunting,  was  discovered  and  chased  by  a bunch  of  Indians, 
they  surrounding  and  running  him  to  a high  bluff,  over  which  he  leaped 
into  a drv  bed  of  sand  unhurt.  One  Indian,  ^'o'th  less  fear  than  the  rest, 
attem])ted  to  follow  him,  but  was  shot  and  killed  by  Mr.  Maltsberger  as 
soon  as  he  jumped,  and  by  hiding  for  nearly  a day  he  managed  to  escape 
from  the. rest  of  them.  He  also  recalls  to  mind  several  other  instances 
where  he  was  equally  close  pushed,  his  entire  experience  during  the  war 
being  one  of  danger,  and  he  has  two  arrow  wounds  on  his  arm.  He  also 
had  four  brothers  in  that  struggle,  but  they  remaining  in  Missouri  joined 
the  Union  army. 

After  the  war  had  closed  Mr.  Maltsberger  came  to  San  Antonio,  his 
fortune  having  been  swept  away  by  the  ravages  of  the  conflict,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  arrival  here  he  had  but  seven  dollars  and  a half.  He 
had  all  his  life,  however,  been  a highly  energetic  and  resourceful  man, 
and  within  four  years  after  coming  to  this  city  he  had  over  seven  thousand 
dollars  in  the  bank  and  other  valuable  property.  For  a short  time  after 
his  arrival  in  San  Antonio  he  camped  out  along  the  ditch  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  town,  but  soon  had  erected  a pleasant  home  and  was  making 
money.  During  the  most  of  the  time  since  then  he  has  resided  in  San 
Antonio,  but  for  a few  years  lived  on  his  ranch  in  LaSalle  county,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  stockmen,  while  in  later  years  he  has 
handled  a great  deal  of  city  property,  on  which  he  is  exceptionally  well 
posted.  About  1889  he  retired  from  the  active  cares  of  a business  life  to 
a great  extent,  keeping  just  enough  business  matters  on  hand  to  partially 
occupy  his  time.  One  of  his  sons.  J.  T.  Maltsberger,  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  successful  stockmen  in  Southwestern  Texas,  owning 
a beautiful  ranch  of  thirteen  thousand  acres  in  LaSalle  county. 

Mr.  Maltsberger  was  first  married  to  Roxana  Allen,  a native  of 
Tennessee,  and  who  died  in  1885,  leaving  eight  children:  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Jones,  A.  P.  Maltsberger,  Mrs.  Belle  Scott,  Mrs.  Mattie  Jones,  J.  T. 
Maltsberger,  Mrs.  Dove  Warren,  V.  G.  Maltsberger  and  Mrs.  Dora 
Congdon.  Mr.  Maltsberger  subsequently  married  Minnie  Clark,  a native 
of  Woodstock,  Illinois.  He  is  well  known  to  the  general  public  of  San 
Antonio,  and  although  taking  a citizen’s  active  part  in  its  affairs,  he  has 
never  desired  the  honors  of  public  office.  He  is  a life-long  Democrat  in 
his  political  affiliations. 

Jacob  Koelblen.  The  irrigated  gardens  of  Jacob  Koelblen  are  one 
of  the  attractions  of  San  Antonio,  and  a striking  illustration  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  soil  culture  by  use  of  artesian  water.  Born  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, then  a French  province.  Mr.  Koelblen  was  thoroughly  trained  as  a 
gardener  in  the  fertile  and  beautiful  land  of  his  nativity.  When  he 
came  to  America  in  1871,  he  first  located  at  New  Orleans,  where  he 
lemained  until  he  removed  to  San  Antonio  in  1875.  With  the  exception 
of  a short  time  spent  in  Chicago  that  city  has  been  his  permanent  home, 
and  as  he  has  never  abandoned  the  occupation  of  his  youth  he  has 
achieved  the  highest  success  as  a gardener. 

Mr.  Koelblen’s  gardens  cover  about  two  and  a half  acres  of  land 
and  are  located  at  his  home  on  Probandt  street,  lying  between  that  thor- 
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oughfare  and  the  tracks  of  the  San  Antonio  & Aransas  Pass  Railroad. 
As  seen  from  the  railway  they  are  one  of  the  most  attractive  sights  of 
the  city.  Through  long  years  of  industrious  and  painstaking  care  they 
have  reached  the  highest  stage  of  productiveness,  the  crops  including 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  onions,  beans,  peas,  lettuce,  peppers  and  other  vege- 
tables. The  produce  brings  the  highest  price  in  the  market,  and  is 
eagerly  sought  for  by  householders  who  desire  the  best  which  the  market 
aftords.  The  Koelblen  gardens  are  irrigated  by  one  of  the  finest  artesian 
wells  in  Southwest  Texas,  being  more  than  eleven  hundred  feet  deep 
and  furnishing  an  ample  and  constant  supply  of  the  purest  water  for  the 
gardens,  the  stock  and  the  fish  ponds.  A greenhouse  is  also,  maintained 
for  the  propagation  of  flowers,  so  that  besides  being  attractive  and  inter- 
esting, the  gardens  are  an  important  industry  of  San  Antonio. 

Mrs.  Koelblen  was  formerly  Miss  Agnes  Muller,  and,  although  a 
native  of  Alsace,  came  to  this  country  with  her  parents  when  an  infant, 
was  reared  in  the  United  States,  and  is  therefore  in  all  but  birth  ‘an 
American.  Her  husband  is  also  thoroughly  Americanized,  and  is  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  through  whose 
broad  opportunities,  added  to  his  personal  ability,  he  has  achieved  so 
large  a measure  of  success. 

John  Stappenbeck,  assessor  of  San  Antonio,  his  native  city,  was 
born  in  1856,  a son  of  Charles  and  Louisa  (Schnetz)  Stappenbeck.  His 
parents  were  natives  of  Prussia  and  United  States  respectively,  and  about 
1854  the  father  came  to  Texas,  locating  in  San  Antonio,  where  he  re- 
mained during  the  residue  of  his  days.  Reared  in  this  city,  John  Stappen- 
beck was  educated  here,  spending  most  of  his  school  days  at  the  German- 
English  school  on  South  Alamo  street.  His  life  has  mostly  been  spent  in 
clerical  and  accounting  occupations  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  he 
was  connected  with  the  county  clerk’s  offlce  in  Bexar  county  courthouse. 
In  1903  he  was  elected  city  assessor,  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office 
at  the  beginning  of  Mayor  Campbell’s  administration,  although  he  was 
not  on  the  Campbell  ticket,  being  on»the  ticket  on  which  Dr.  Fred  Terrell 
was  named  for  mayor.  Mr.  Stappenbeck  was  one  of  three  candidates 
elected  on  that  ticket,  and  in  May,  1905,  he  was  re-elected  for  a second 
term  of  two  years  with  the  Bryan-Callaghan  administration.  He  was  a 
faithful  and  efficient  officeholder,  giving  conscientious  care  to  the  mani- 
fold duties  devolving  upon  him  as  assessor,  and  his  service  has  been 
largely  satisfactory  to  his  constituents  and  his  fellow  citizens  at  large. 
His  long  years  of  service  in  public  life  have  given  him  a very  wide  ac- 
quaintance throughout  the  city  and  county  and  he  is  popular  in  political 
and  business  circles. 

Mr.  Stappenbeck  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to  Miss  Caroline  Kuhl- 
man  and  they  have  twelve  children,  one  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years;  namely,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Wright. 

Frank  A.  Gutzeit,  a gardener  of  San  Antonio,  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Alsace,  France,  September  3,  1833.  His  parents  were  well- 
to-do  French  people  and  he  acquired  a good  education,  spending  most 
of  his  time  in  school  until  he  attained  his  majority.  Attracted  by  the  busi- 
ness opportunities  and  advantages  of  the  new  world,  he  left  Alsace  in 
1854  and  came  to  Texas,  locating  in  Medina  county,  which  had  become 
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the  place  of  residence  of  the  well  known  Alsatian  colony  at  Castroville. 
Mr.  Gntzeit  established  a farm  and  stock  ranch  at  the  head  of  the  San 
Miguel  river,  being  a pioneer  and  one  of  the  first  to  settle  in  that  vicinity. 
Big  Eoot  Wallace,  the  noted  Indian  fighter,  was  his  neighbor  there  and 
the  settlers  were  frequently  harassed  by  the  Indians,  who  in  those  days 
stole  their  stock  and  committed  other  depredations,  often  rendering  life 
insecure. 

Mr.  Gutzeit  lived  in  Medina  county  until  1868,  when  he  removed 
to  San  Antonio.  During  the  war  between  the  states,  while  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  issues  which  brought  on  secession,  he,  however,  joined  Captain 
Mondell’s  company  of  volunteers  for  service  on  the  frontier  in  Texas 
and  although  this  was  recognized  as  a Confederate  force  it  was  more  for 
home  prote'ction  than  for  actual  service  in  the  war  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  Confederacy.  Big  Foot  Wallace  was  a lieutenant  in  this  company 
and  among  other  expeditions  they  made  one  trip  to  Brownsville  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  river. 

Upon  locating  in  San  Antonio  in  1868,  Mr.  Gutzeit  purchased  a place 
at  the  head  of  the  San  Antonio  river  for  gardening  and  fruit-  raising  pur- 
poses, but  later  located  on  a beautiful  place  of  seven  acres  in  the  first 
ward,  fronting  on  Lover’s  Lane.  This  home  was  widely  known  for  its 
lovely  flowers  and  shrubbery.  Through  education  and  experience  he 
became  highly  proficient  as  a horticulturist  and  botanist  and  his  knowledge 
of  these  branches  of  science  is  of  the  highest  order.  There  is  hardly  a 
plant  or  tree  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  and  he  adorned  his  place  with 
many  fine  specimens  of  flowers,  trees  and  plants,  rendering  it  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  beautiful  of  the  fine  places  around  San  Antonio,  and 
in  May,  1906,  he  presented  this  attractive  place  to  his  nine  children.  Hav- 
ing acquired  a comfortable  fortune,  Mr.  Gutzeit  is  not  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  gardening  and  fruit  raising. 

Mr.  Gutzeit’s  wife,  who  died  at  San  Antonio,  June  23,  1900,  was, 
prior  to  her  marriage.  Miss  Olgath^  Ketterer,  a native  of  Alsace,  who 
arrived  in  Texas  when  eighteen  years  of  age.  Of  their  family  nine  chil- 
dren are  living,  all  of  whom  have  received  good  educations  in  the  schools 
of  San  Antonio.  These  are : Mrs.  Clementina  Hupertz ; Mrs.  Virginia 

Ducks;  Joseph  Gutzeit;  Mrs.  Anna  Tahosim ; Louis,  Frank  and  Edmund 
Gutzeit;  and  Miss  Emma  Gutzeit.  The  last  named  is  a well  known 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Antonio.  The  sons  are  all  in  the 
plumbing  business  and  Louis  Gutzeit  is  plumbing  inspector  for  San  An- 
tonio city. 

Henry  T.  Satcher,  engaged  in  the  dairy  business  at  San  Antonio, 
was  born  at  Troy,  Pike  county,  Alabama,  but  was  reared  in  Bullock  county 
that  state.  His  parents  were  James  William  and  Sarah  (Douglas) 
Satcher.  The  mother,  who  is  still  living,  is  a native  of  North  Carolina, 
while  the  father,  who  died  at  San  Antonio,  August  13,  1903,  was  born  in 
Georgia  but  before  coming  to  Texas  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Alabama, 
where  he  figured  prominently  in  connection  with  public  affairs.  He  was 
tax  assessor  and  tax  collector  in  Pike  county,  while  for  several  years  he 
was  postmaster  at  Union  Springs,  Alabama.  He  came  with  his  family  to 
Texas  in  1890,  settling  at  San  Antonio,  where  he  engaged  in  the  dairy 
business. 
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During  his  boyhood  clays  Henry  T.  Satcher  accompanied  the  family 
to  San  Antonio  and  here  attained  his  majority.  When  he  had  reached  the 
proper  age  he  became  connected  with  his  father  in  the  dairy  business  and 
later  continued  in  the  same  line  of  trade  but  more  extensively  on  his  own 
account,  and  in  this  field  of  business  activity  has  met  with  signal  success. 
In  1900  he  removed  to  his  present  location,  the  splendid  Satcher  dairy 
farm,  constituting  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  fine  land  on  the 
Asylum  road  near  the  city  limits  on  the  south.  He  has  a very  fine  herd 
of  milk  cows,  mostly  Jerseys  of  high  grade  and  his  dairy,  conducted  on 
modern  principles,  with  the  best  facilities  and  equipment,  is  one  of  the 
leading  enterprises  of  this  county,  a prominent  local  industry.  Mr. 
Satcher  is  a thorough  business  man  and  has  since  starting  out  in  life  on 
his  own  account  been  uniformly  successful. 

In  this  city  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Air.  Satcher  and  Aliss 
Emma  E.  Voeste,  a native  of  Missouri,  and  they  have  four  children, 
Thelma,  Henry  Voeste,  Doris  and  Elsie. 

Modesto  Torres  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  San  Antonio  and  is  there- 
fore familiar  with  the  development  and  progress  that  has  here  been  car- 
ried on,  as  well  as  with  the  dangers  and  exciting  experiences  of  the  early 
settlers  on  the  frontier  when  the  Indians  were  still  to  be  found  in  large 
numbers  in  this  part  of  the  state.  He  is  a native  son  of  San  Antonio,  his 
birth  having  occurred  Alay  12,  1845.  His  parents,  Eelipe  and  Carmel 
(Trevino)  Torres,  were  both  natives  of  Alexico,  whence  they  removed 
to  San  Antonio  at  an  early  day  and  were  numbered  among  its  first  settlers, 
the  father  having  arrived  here  in  the  ’30s.  He  was  a prominent  stock- 
man,  and  in  the  ’50s  and  ’60s  was  engaged  in  freighting  in  western  and 
southwestern  Texas,  operating  several  outfits  between  San  Antonio  and 
the  gulf  and  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso.  His  death  occurred  in  San  An- 
tonio October  22,  1870. 

Mr.  Torres  was  reared  in  his  home  city  and  acquired  his  education 
in  St.  Alary’s  College.  He,  with  his  three  brothers,  was  engaged  in  the 
freighting  business  with  their  father  and  in  this  way  he  became  familiar 
with  all  the  experiences  and  excitements  of  frontier  life.  Prior  to  the 
war  the  freighting  trains  to  El  Paso  were  composed  of  the  old-fashioned 
Alexican  carretas  hauled  by  oxen,  there  being  usually  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  carretas  on  each  trip,  each  one  being  drawn  by  six  oxen.  The 
journey  to  El  Paso  and  return  required  three  months  for  it  was  a slow 
and  tedious  method  of  conveyance,  the  journey  being  fraught  with  many 
dangers  and  hardships,  for  the  Indians  were  constantly  committing  depre- 
dations on  the  frontier.  At  each  stopping  place  the  outfit  was  circled 
around  to  form  a corral  and  protection,  and  guards  were  placed  on  duty 
day  and  night. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1862,  Air.  Torres  enlisted  for  service  in 
the  Confederate  army,  becoming  a member  of  Company  B,  Thirty-third 
Texas  Cavalry,  this  being  one  of  Colonel  Duff's  companies  which  formed 
a part  of  the  forces  commanded  by  General  Hamilton  P.  Bee,  under  whom 
Air.  Torres  served  throughout  the  war,  his  entire  service  being  in  Texas. 
Near  the  close  of  the  war,  while  at  Brownsville,  the  forces  were  ordered 
to  New  Orleans,  but  while  on  their  way  to  that  city  hostilities  were  de- 
clared at  an  end. 
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Returning  from  the  war  Mr.  Torres  again  resumed  his  residence  in 
San  Antonio  and  has  here  lived  continuously  to  the  present  time.  He 
has  accumulated  valuable  real  estate  interests  in  this  city  and  is  now  giv- 
ing his  attention  merely  to  his  invested  interests.  He  is  public-spirited 
and  is  interested  in  every  movement  which  tends  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  his  city  or  state,  and  was  formerly  quite  active  in  political  circles, 
having  served  as  deputy  sheriff  and  he  has  also  filled  other  offices  of  honor 
and  trust. 

Mr.  Torres  has  been  three  times  married,  his  first  union  being  with 
Miss  Jesusa  Villareal,  the  child  of  this  marriage  being  iModesto  V.  For 
his  second  wife  Mr.  Torres  wedded  Ellen  Bothwell,  who  died  leaving 
one  son  and  one  daughter,  Edward  Torres  and  Mary  Torres.  The 
present  wife  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden  name  of  IMary  S.  Dykes,  and 
this  union  has  been  blessed  with  one  son  Roy.  The  family  are  prominent 
in  the  social  circles  of  San  Antonio  and  Mr.  Torres  is  familiar  with  its 
history  from  the  time  of  its  very  earliest  development  and  upbuilding 
until  it  has  grown  into  one  of  the  most  important  business  centers  of  the 
southwest. 

William  Dobrowolski.  The  history  of  mankind  is  replete  with 
illustrations  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only  under  the  pressure  of  adversity  and 
the  stimulus  of  opposition  that  the  best  and  strongest  in  men  is  brought 
out  and  developed.  Perhaps  the  history  of  no  people  so  forcibly  im- 
presses one  with  this  truth  as  the  annals  of  our  own  republic,  for  in 
this  land  where  effort  and  ability  are  unhampered  by  caste  or  class 
young  men  are  continually  working  their  way  to  the  front,  attaining 
success,  prominence  and  honor  and  if  anything  can  inspire  the  youth 
of  our  country  to  persistent,  honorable  and  laudable  endeavor  it  should 
be  the  life  record  of  such  men  as  he  of  whom  we  write,  for  ^Ir. 
Dobrowolski  has  arisen  from  comparative  obscurity  to  rank  with  the  lead- 
ing business  men  of  San  Antonio,  where  he  is  well  known  as  a real 
estate  promotor  and  capitalist. 

Born  in  San  Antonio  in  1862,  he  is  a son  of  Charles  and  Ottilia 
(Kotula)  Dobrowolski,  who  were  natives  of  Prussian  Poland  and  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1855  as  passengers  on  a sailing  vessel  which  was 
more  than  a month  in  completing  that  voyage  to  the  new  world.  Their 
destination  was  Texas  and  they  landed  at  Indianola,  whence  they  made 
their  way  to  San  Antonio  with  ox  teams. 

William  Dobrowolski  lost  his  parents  in  early  childhood  and  thus  be- 
ing left  an  orphan  is  a self-made  man  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term.  He  started  to  work  when  very  young  and  first  received  only  his 
board  in  return  for  his  service,  but  soon  afterward  was  paid  a small 
wage  and  with  this  money  helped  to  care  for  his  two  brothers  and  a 
sister.  Notwithstanding  the  struggles,  hardships  and  difficulties  of  his 
early  boyhood,  he  managed  to  secure  a fair  education,  which  was  obtained 
])i*incipally  as  a student  in  St.  Mary’s  College  in  San  Antonio.  He  was 
scrupulously  economical,  saving  every  cent  that  he  possibly  could  and 
when  his  capital  amounted  to  one  hundred  dollars  he  invested  it  in  San 
Antonio  real  estate.  This  was  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  Although 
he  has  speculated  largely  in  property  there  has  been  no  such  element  as 
luck  in  his  ventures,  for  he  has  made  his  purchases  after  careful  consid 
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eration  and  investi^^ation  of  realty  values  and  possibilities  for  a rise  in 
market  prices.  His  real  estate  interests  represent  the  bulk  of  his  re- 
sources, althoug-h  he  is  larp^ely  connected  with  various  lines  of  local 
business  and  his  wise  counsel  and  sound  judgment  have  been  important 
elements  in  the  successful  conduct  of  a number  of  leading  industrial  and 
commercial  concerns  in  San  Antonio.  Eor  several  years  he  was  engaged 
in  the  grocery  business  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Ed  Kotula  & Company 
on  Military  Plaza.  That  business  was  discontinued  in  1S93.  He  had, 
however,  been  operating  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  real  estate  from 
1886  and  since  his  retirement  from  the  grocery  trade  he  has  devoted  his 
attention  largely  to  the  promotion  of  real  estate  interests.  He  does  little 
commission  or  agency  business  but  buys  and  sells  property  on  his  own 
account  and  is  quite  extensively  engaged  in  building  and  improving 
property  to  sell  on  the  installment  plan,  whereby  he  has  transformed 
many  unsightly  vacancies  into  fine  residence  districts.  In  these  ways  he 
has  acquired  valuable  property  interests  in  San  Antonio  and  Southwest- 
ern Texas.  He  has  also  been  connected  with  various  other  business  con- 
cerns of  the  city,  making  investment  in  corporate  or  individual  business 
enterprises  and  at  the  present  time  is  financially  interested  in  a soap 
manufactory,  in  the  ice  business  and  other  lines.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  firm  and  secretarv  of  the  Zizik  Undertaking  Company,  a fionrish- 
ing  local  institution.  In  IQ02  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  onion- 
growing industry,  in  which  he  became  extensively  interested  at  Eagle 
Pass,  Texas,  and  has  become  one  of  the  best  known  operators  in  this 
line,  his  investment  being  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country  in  this  new 
industry.  The  year  1906  represents  his  fourth  season  as  a large  shipper 
of  onions  to  the  northern  and  eastern  markets  and  his  efforts  have  been 
attended  with  increasing  success  each  year.  He  has,  however,  been 
compelled  to  overcome  manv  difficulties  in  connection  therewith,  also  the 
risk  and  worrv  incidental  to  the  establishment  of  a new  business  on  a 
large  scale  with  extensive  capital  involved. 

Onion  Growing. 

In  connection  with  a partner,  Mr.  Dolch,  he  owns  and  operates 
what  is  known  as  the  Pioneer  Rio  Grande  Irrigation  Farm  at  Eagle 
Pass,  this  farm  consisting  of  about  twentv-five  hundred  acres  and  valued 
now  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  They  were  the  pioneers  in  the 
onion-growing  business  at  Eagle  Pass  and  during  the  year  1907  thev 
expect  to  ship  50  car  loads  of  onions.  This  farm  is  a model  of  its  kind, 
being  perfectly  irrigated  by  the  best  machinery  that  has  been  placed 
upon  the  market  for  this  purpose.  It  is  reported  that  the  onion  business 
of  the  district  will  now  amount  to  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  annually, 
for  various  farmers  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  production  of  that 
vegetable  in  Eagle  Pass  country  since  Mr.  Dobrowolski  and  his  partner 
have  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  successfullv  followed. 

A man  of  resourceful  business  abilitv  who  quicklv  recognizes  and 
utilizes  an  opportunity,  Mr.  Dobrowolski  is  a prominent  member  of  and 
treasurer  of  the  Southern  Texas  Truck  Growers’  Association,  an  orp-ani- 
zation  that  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  truck  growers  of  this  section  of  the 
state,  particularly  in  getting  fayorable  freight  rates. 
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]\Ir.  Dobrowolski  has  been  married  twice,  first  in  Cbicac^o.in  1883, 
l3iit  bis  wife  died  in  San  Antonio  in  1889.  She  l^ore  the  maiden  name  of 
Pauline  Kiolbassa  and  was  a daughter  of  the  Hon.  Peter  Kiolbassa,  who 
was  for  many  years  prominent  in  public  life  in  Chicago,  where  he  served 
as  collector  of  customs,  city  treasurer  and  commissioner  of  public  works 
and  also  represented  his  district  in  the  state  legislature.  His  death 
occurred  in  Giicago  in  June,  1905.  In  1893,  Mr.  Dobrowolski  was  mar- 
ried to  his  present  wife  at  San  Antonio.  She  bore  the  maiden  name  ot 
Miss  Annie  Proll  and  by  this  marriage  there  are  two  children,  Ottilia 
and  William  Edward. 

Mr.  Dobrowolski  belongs  to  several  local  fraternal  organizations 
and  is  one  of  the  prominent  and  influential  residents  of  the  cit}\  It  is" 
the  enterprise  and  character  of  the  citizen  that  enriches  the  common- 
wealth and  from  individual  enterprise  has  sprung  all  the  splendor  and 
importance  of  the  great  southwest.  The  greatest  merchants  have  devel- 
oped from  the  humblest  origins  and  from  clerkships  have  risen  men  who 
have  built  great  business  concerns.  Among  those  who  have  achieved 
prominence  as  men  of  marked  ability  and  substantial  worth  in  San  An- 
tonio is  the  subject  of  this  review,  William  Dobrowolski,  who  today  occu- 
pies a most  prominent  position  as  a capitalist,  real  estate  dealer  and  pro- 
moter of  various  industries  which  have  had  direct  and  important  bearing 
upon  the  commercial  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  part  of  the  state. 

G.  H.  Moody,  a physician  of  San  Antonio  and  proprietor  of  the 
iMoody  Sanitarium  for  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  is  accorded  a posi- 
tion of  prominence  not  only  by  the  public  but  by  the  medical  fraternity 
as  well,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been  honored  with  the 
presidency  of  the  Bexar  County  Medical  Society,  being  the  present 
incumbent  in’  that  office.  He  was  born  at  Mexia,  Limestone  county, 
Texas,  the  son  of  J.  I.  Moody,  also  a native  of  this  state,  which  fact  indi- 
cates the  early  connection  of  the  family  with  Texas,  the  grandparents  of 
Dr.  Moody  having  settled  here  in  pioneer  times.  He  acquired  his  liter- 
ary education  in  Southwestern  University  at  Georgetown,  Texas,  and 
spent  two  years  in  medical  study  at  the  University  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, subsequent  to  which  time  he  entered  the  medical  department  of 
Tulane  University  at  Flew  Orleans,  Louisiana,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1896. 

Dr.  Moody  located  for  practice  in  Mexia,  his  native  town,  where  he 
remained  until  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  state  asylum 
for  the  insane  at  Austin  and  after  severing  his  connection  with  that  posi- 
tion he  received  the  appointment  to  first  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Southwestern  Texas  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  San  Antonio,  in  which 
position  he  remained  for  four  years. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  active  professional  career  Dr. 
Moody  has  made  a special  study  and  investigation  of  nervous  and  mental 
diseases  and  has  achieved  distinction  as  a neurologist.  He  pursued  a 
post-graduate  course  in  general  medicine  at  New  Orleans  in  1899;  a 
post-graduate  course  in  mental  and  nervous  diseases  in  N^ew  York  Post- 
Graduate  Aledical  School  in  1900,  and  a further  course  along  the  same 
line  in  Algemeine  Krankhaus  at  Vienna,  Austria,  in  1903,  and  became 
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familiar  with  the  methods  of  treatment  of  the  most  advanced  specialists 
in  mental  and  nervous  diseases  of  the  old  world. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1903,  Dr.  Moody  established  the  Moody 
sanitarium  and  hospital  for  nervous  and  mental  diseases  at  San  Antonio, 
purchasing-  for  that  purpose  the  well  known  Barnard  homestead  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  a beautiful  building  with  splendid  location  on 
an  eminence  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  city  and  of  the  country  for 
miles  around.  He  here  has  seven  acres  of  land  improved  and  adorned 
with  shrubbery  and  shade  trees  and  in  addition  to  the  main  building 
there  is  an  annex,  the  sanitarium  altogether  having  a capacity  of  seventy 
beds.  The  equipment  throughout  is  of  the  best  and  most  modern  kind, 
and  assistant  physicians,  nurses  and  attendants  are  all  skilled  in  the  work 
which  devolves  upon  them.  The  healthful  and  inspiring  location  of 
this  sanitarium  is  of  itself  of  great  therapeutical  value  to  the  treatment 
of  the  diseases  of  which  Dr.  Moody  makes  a specialty.  Everything 
about  the  place  is  conducive  to  quiet  and  repose  and  to  life-giving  out- 
door exercise.  Beside  the  spacious  grounds  in  connection  with  the  sani- 
tarium, Brackenridge  Park,  consisting  of  two  hundred  acres  of  natural 
wildwood,  is  only  a block  away,  affording  excellent  opportunity  for 
recreation  to  the  patients.  A part  of  the  government’s  open  reservation 
fronts  the  sanitarium  on  the  Brackenridge  avenue  side,  insuring  always 
an  unobstructed  breeze  from  the  south,  as  the  nearest  buildings  of  Fort 
Sam  Houston  are  a quarter  of  a mile  distant  and  the  intervening  space 
will  always  remain  open.  The  dietary  and  sanitary  features  are  of  the 
best.  Dr.  T.  L.  Aloody,  brother  of  our  subject,  is  assistant  physician  of 
the  establishment. 

Besides  mental  and  nervous  diseases  first  class  treatment  and  facili- 
ties are  offered  for  alcoholic  and  narcotic  addictions.  The  sanitarium 
has  a high  standing  among  the  medical  profession  and  its  patients  have 
included  physicians  of  note  from  distant  cities.  Dr.  Moody’s  life  is  given 
to  his  profession,  in  which  his  thorough  and  broad  study  has  brought 
him  a proficiency  making  him  one  of  the  distinguished  specialists  in  his 
line  in  the  southwest.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Bexar  County  Medical 
Society,  a member  of  the  State  and  American  Medical  Associations  and 
of  the  American  Medical  Psychological  Association. 

Albert  Beitel,  who  is  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  San  An- 
tonio, his  native  city,  was  born  in  1856,  and  is  a son  of  Joseph  Beitel, 
also  a native  of  Germany,  who  died  in  San  Antonio  in  1890.  The  family 
was  founded  in  this  state  at  an  early  period  in  its  development  and  prog- 
ress, and  the  name  of  Beitel  is  intimately  associated  with  the  history  of 
the  lumber  business  in  the  southwest.  The  business  with  which  Albert 
Beitel  is  now  connected  was  established  by  his  eldest  brother,  Frank  J. 
Beitel,  now  deceased,  in  San  Antonio,  in  1863,  the  yards  being  located 
on  East  Commerce  street  about  where  the  Ludlow  House  now  stands. 
From  there  the  yards  were  removed  to  North  Flores  street,  and  in  1878 
to  the  Sunset  Depot,  and  in  1880  to  their  present  location  on  Commerce 
street  near  the  I.  & G.  N.  depot.  The  founder  of  the  business  passed 
awav  in  1899.  For  a number  of  years  the  firm  name  was  F.  J.  Beitel  & 
Company  but  after  the  death  of  the  founder  the  business  was  re-organized 
under  the  name  of  The  Beitel  Lumber  Company.  Roy  M.  Beitel,  son  of 
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Albert  Hcitcl,  is  also  a member  of  the  firm  and  is  now  manager  of  the 
Sail  Antonio  office.  Jn  addition  to  the  plant  in  San  Antonio  the  firm 
has  large  yards  at  Kerrville  and  is  in  every  way  a prominent  and  repre- 
sentative institution  of  the  lumber  industry  in  Texas. 

Captain  Charles  IhiiLLiPs  Smith  is  a member  of  the  real  estate 
firm  of  Charles  P.  Smith  & Com]:)any,  of  San  Antonio,  and  in  this  con- 
nection has  a wide  acquaintance,  having  been  identified  with  the  business 
interests  of  this  city  since  1884,  while  he  has  made  his  home  here  since 
1866.  Ca])tain  Smith  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1844,  a 
son  of  Hon.  W.  H.  and  Sarah  A.  (Phillips)  Smith.  In  the  paternal  line 
Mr.  Smith  is  descended  from  Quaker  stock,  the  family  having  located  in 
the  Keystone  state  with  William  Penn  in  1681.  The  paternal  grand- 
father removed  to  Missouri  in  early  pioneer  days,  and  in  that  state 
became  a very  prominent  man,  serving  as  a member  of  the  ^Missouri 
territorial  legislature.  It  was  in  that  state  that  the  father  of  our  sub- 
ject was  born,  although  he  was  reared  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  also 
a i)rominent  man,  being  a member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Pennsylvania,  while  he  likewise  served  as  a director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company.  He  was  particularly  well  known  in  the  newspaper 
field,  being  the  founder  of  the  Pittsburg  Post,  conducting  this  enterprise 
for  several  years.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was  a native  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  and  of  English  descent. 

Mr.  Smith  was  reared  in  his  native  city  and  acquired  his  education 
in  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  making  a brilliant  record  as 
a student,  especially  in  mathematics.  In  his  early  youth  he  received 
appointment  to  West  Point  Academy,  in  which  institution  he  received 
splendid  training,  being  graduated  therefrom  with  high  honors  in  the 
class  of  1865.  Eokowing  his  graduation  he  served  with  the  army  at 
Portland,  Maine,  being  in  that  vicinity  for  several  months,  after  which 
he  came  to  Texas  with  the  Seventeenth  Infantry,  arriving  in  Galveston 
in  April,  1866,  remaining  in  that  city  until  November  following,  when 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  San  Antonio.-  He  made  an  excellent  record  dur- 
ing his  service  in  the  army  and  because  of  his  meritorious  service  was 
promoted  from  the  ranks  to  the  position  of  second  lieutenant,  later  to 
first  lieutenant  and  subsequently  to  the  rank  of  captain,  making  an  unu- 
sual record  for  a young  man.  During  the  troublesome  and  often  tragic 
period  of  military  occupation  and  reconstruction  following  the  Civil  war. 
Captain  Smith  was  entrusted  by  the  military  authorities  with  many 
responsible  positions,  all  of  which  were  discharged  in  a most  capable 
and  trustworthy  manner.  Establishing  his  headquarters  at  San  Antonio, 
Captain  Smith  became  adjutant  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Infantry,  a new  regi- 
ment formed  from  the  old  Seventeenth  Infantry,  but  a great  deal  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  detached  service  in  special  positions  created  for 
him.  including  that  of  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  arsenal 
at  San  Antonio,  judge  advocate  in  the  trial  of  important  military  cases, 
as  secretary  of  civil  affairs,  etc.  In  those  early  davs  he  also  saw  service 
on  the  Texas  frontier  at  Fort  Davis  and  Fort  Clark.  Captain  Smith 
performed  all  the  duties  entrusted  to  his  care  with  such  abilitv  and  strict 
adherence  to  high  principles  as  to  win  the  highest  esteem  of  the  military 
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authorities  and  the  officials,  and  his  later  years  have  been  filled  with 
kindly  associations  and  friendships  with  army  officers. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1870,  Captain  Smith  resigned  his  military 
position,  and  locating  on  a farm  in  Wilson  county,  Texas,  made  that  his 
home  for  two  and  a half  years,  subsequent  to  which  time  he  once  more 
returned  to  San  Antonio,  where  he  took  up  work  as  a surveyor  and 
civil  engineer.  Erom  1881  until  1884  he  acted  as  city  engineer  under 
the  administration  of  Mayor  Erench,  and  in  the  latter  year  retired  from 
the  position,  since  which  time  he  has  been  connected  with  theweal  estate 
interests  of  this  city.  The  business  is  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of 
Charles  P.  Smith  & Company,  his  son,  Charles  C.,  being  associated  with 
him  in  this  important  enterprise.  Coming  to  Texas  at  an  early  day. 
Captain  Smith  became  familiar  with  its  early  development  and  progress 
and  this  has  served  as  a splendid  foundation  for  the  success  which 
he  has  achieved  in  his  business  affairs.  He  has  ever  followed  the  most 
conservative  and  honorable  business  methods  and  is  classed  among  the 
prominent  and  representative  business  men  of  San  Antonio,  having 
been  identified  with  its  development  for  a period  of  more  than  forty 
years. 

Air.  Smith  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to  Aliss  Gertrude  Cassiano, 
a daughter  of  Jose  Ygnacio  Cassiano,  of  the  well  known  Spanish  family 
of  that  name,  and  whose  sketch  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  To  Mr. 
and  Airs.  Smith  have  been  born  three  children:  Charles  C.,  who  is 

associated  with  his  father  in  business ; Alarguerite ; and  Alfred  W.  Cap- 
tain Smith  and  his  eldest  son  are  prominent  members  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

Tom  O.  Bailes.  who,  connected  with  mining  and  land  interests  in 
Texas,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  enterprising  and  far-sighted  business 
men  of  San  Antonio,  was  born  in  Giles  county,  Tennessee,  in  August, 
1846.  His  life  has  been  a somewhat  remarkably  eventful  one.  In  the 
Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service  in  Limestone  county, 
Alabama,  and  entered  upon  active  duty  with  a company  known  as  the 
‘'Red  Eox”  Company  under  Sam  Aloore  and  attached  to  General  Eor- 
rest’s  scouting  service.  Later  he  joined  General  Roddy’s  “Bull  Pups,” 
another  company  of  scouts  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  became 
the  escort  of  Roddy.  His  entire  military  career  was  spent  in  such  serv- 
ice as  this — scouting,  bushwhacking,  etc.,  often  inside  of  the  Yankee 
lines  and  also  in  service  that  was  dangerous  and  thrilling.  It  was  doubt- 
less due  to  his  excellent  record  as  a- brave  and  intrepid  young  soldier 
that  later  in  Texas  he  was  drawn  into  service  as  a criminal  officer,  in 
Avhich  he  further  distinguished  himself  for  his  prowess  and  fearlessness 
in  hunting  down  offenders  against  the  law  during  the  memorable  frontier 
days  of  the  ’70s  when  crime  was  so  rampant  in  Southwestern  Texas. 
He  came  to  this  state  in  1870  and  in  1873  was  appointed  deputy  sheriff 
of  Bell  county,  this  being  the  period  when  the  county  was  known  as 
“Bloody  Bell.”  Eleven  men  were  killed  in  the  county  during  the  first 
week  that  Air.  Bailes  was  deputy  sheriff.  Eor  sixteen  years  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  the  office  of  deputy  sheriff,  ranger  and  deputy  United 
States  marshal  in  Southwestern  Texas  and  on  the  Alexican  border. 
This  period  included  the  worst  years  of  the  criminal  reign  in  this  sec- 
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tion  of  the  countr}'  and  is  replete  with  a long  record  of  cattle  stealing, 
stage  and  train  robberies.  Some  of  the  most  noted  desperadoes  of  the 
country  operated  here  in  those  days.  In  addition  there  were  deadly 
fends  between  cattle  men,  sheep  men  and  others  of  the  section.  Mr. 
Bailes  served  as  deputy  under  several  United  States  marshals,  beginning 
with  Stilwell  H.  Runsell  and  including  Marshals  Gosling,  Jackman  and 
Rankin.  It  was  Mr.  Bailes  who  arrested  and  convicted  the  man  who, 
while  being  taken  to  prison  on  a train  between  Austin  and  San  Antonio 
in  i88i,  shot  and  killed  Marshal  Gosling.  In  earlier  days  Mr.  Bailes' 
jurisdiction  as  deputy  sheriff  included  a wide  scope  of  thinly  settled 
country  extending  from  the  Colorado  river  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  he 
always  carried  with  him  papers  of  assignment  of  the  deputy  sheriff  and 
of  ranger,  giving  him  the  necessary  authority  to  arrest  criminals  in  all 
of  the  counties  over  which  he  rode  as  deputy  marshal. 

In  his  earlier  life  Mr.  Bailes  engaged  in  business  as  a contractor  and 
builder,  continuing  in  that  line  after  resigning  his  position  in  connection 
with  the  criminal  service  of  the  southwest,  but  later  he  took  up  real 
estate  and  mining  exploitation,  largely  in  Mexico,  where  he  has  spent 
several  years  in  promoting  mines  and  land  operations  with  much  suc- 
cess. He  makes  his  headquarters  for  this  business  in  San  Antonio, 
where  he  maintains  his  home.  He  is  president  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Min- 
ing & Milling  Company  of  the  state  of  Durango,  Mexico,  and  has  large 
interests  in  other  companies  operating  in  Durango,  Sonora  and  other 
states  of  that  republic.  Beside  these  flourishing  mining  interests  he 
deals  largely  in  lands  in  Mexico  and  in  Southwest  Texas  and  has  nego- 
tiated some  very  important  realty  transfers.  In  fact  his  business  inter- 
ests in  these  lines  are  extensive  and  he  is  one  to  whom  the  country  owes 
much  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  its  resources  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  thus  promoting  its  development  and  substantial  upbuilding. 

William  A.  Lowe  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  state  of  Texas 
from  the  period  of  the  early  days  when  this  district  was  the  home  of  the 
rough  element,  down  to  the  present  system  of  law  and  order,  and  he  has 
rejoiced  in  the  work  of  progress  and  improvement  that  nas  been  accom- 
plished as  the  years  have  gone  by.  Mr.  Lowe  has  been  engaged  in  the 
stock  business  throughout  almost  his  entire  life  and  has  never  sought 
to  change  his  occupation,  for  he  finds  it  a most  profitable  source  of 
income.  He  was  born  in  Atascosa  county,  Texas,  in  1857,  a son  of 
James  and  Melissa  (York)  Lowe,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  N’orth 
Carolina.  In  1845  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Atascosa 
county,  so  that  he  was  numbered  among  the  prominent  pioneers  of  this 
section  of  the  state.  The  father  was  closely  identified  with  the  history 
of  Southwestern  Texas  as  it  was  developed  from  a wild  frontier  region 
to  a well-settled  country  of  farms  and  cattle  ranches.  He  was  at  one 
time  the  largest  owner  of  cattle  in  the  state. 

McMullen  County  History. 

In  1859  he  established  his  home  in  McMullen  county,  bordering 
Atascosa  on  the  south,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Dogtown,  which 
was  later  named  Tilden,  the  countv  seat  of  McMullen  county,  he  being 
the  third  settler  in  that  county.  He  there  made  his  home  for  many 
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years,  during  which  time  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness, which  continued  to  be  his  occupation  through  his  business  career. 
He  was  a man  of  high  moral  worth  and  of  generous  impulses,  and 
although  he  reared  his  children  on  the  frontier  he  gave  to  them  the  best 
educational  advantages  that  were  to  be  enjoyed  in  that  day.  He  died 
at  the  home  of  his  son,  William  A.,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1904,  having 
survived  his  wife  for  only  a few  months,  her  death  having  occurred  in 
April  of  that  year. 

Although  born  in  Atascosa  county,  William  A.  Lowe  was  reared  in 
McMullen  county.  Mr.  Lowe  and  his  elder  brother,  the  late  Judge  M. 
F.  Lowe,  spent  several  years  in  study  at  the  famous  Bingham  school  in 
Asheville,  AMrth  Carolina,  which  was  presided  over  by  Colonel  Bingham. 
Later  they  both  studied  law  and  were  admitted  to  practice,  M.  F.  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  distinguished  practitioners  in  Southwest  Texas. 
He  served  as  county  judge  of  McMullen  county,  became  a member  of 
the  Texas  legislature,  was  later  district  attorney  and  district  judge.  In 
Sowell’s  history  of  the  Indian  raids  and  troubles  in  Southwest  Texas, 
the  Lowe  family  was  given  prominent  mention,  for  on  account  of  their 
large  interests  they  were  particularly  a mark  for  Indian  depredations 
and  suffered  much  therefrom.  Our  subject  also  has  one  brother,  James 
Lowe,  who  makes  his  home  in  Del  Rio.  Judge  Lowe  died  at  Pearsall, 
Frio  county,  in  1902,  and  thus  passed  away  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
attorneys  of  this  section  of  the  state. 

It  was  amid  the  wild  and  exciting  scenes  of  Texas  that  William  A. 
Lowe  was  reared.  He  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  upon  a stock  farm, 
early  becoming  familiar  with  the  duties  of  herding  stock  on  the  open 
range.  Later  in  life  Mr.  Lowe  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
but  his  tastes  did  not  tend  in  the  direction  of  a professional  career,  so 
that  he  never  practiced.  He  has  given  his  attention  to  his  cattle  inter- 
ests and  has  prospered  in  his  undertakings,  so  that  as  the  years  have 
gone  by  he  has  increased  his  possessions  and  now  owns  thirty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  situated  in  Atascosa,  McMullen  and  Duvall  counties.  His 
land  has  i>ecome  very  valuable  owing  to  the  increased  settlement  in  this 
district.  Mr.  Lowe  now  makes  his  home  in  San  Antonio,  to  which  city 
he  removed  in  1902,  although  he  still  gives  his  attention  to  his  cattle  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Lowe  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs  and  for 
fifteen  years  served  as  district  and  county  clerk  of  McMullen  county. 

Air.  Lowe  was  married  in  McAIullen  county,  Texas,  to  Aliss  May 
Beall,  whose  father  was  a pioneer  of  this  state  and  was  killed  by  Mexi- 
cans on  the  Rio  Grande.  She  is  a niece  of  the  well  known  Sebastian 
Beall,  now  deceased,  who  was  at  one  time  a large  land  owner  and  cattle- 
man of  Southwestern  Texas.  To  Air.  and  Mrg.  Lowe  have  been  born 
seven  children:  Ethel  J.,  Guy,  Arthur,  William  A.,  Jr.,  Roy  B.,  Mattie 
May  and  Mabel  AIoss  Lowe.  The  eldest  daughter,  Ethel,  is  now  the 
wife  of  Captain  J.  W.  Craig,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Juan  AI.  Garza  is  now  filling  the  responsible  position  of  captain 
of  the  police  force  of  San  Antonio,  and  in  this  connection  is  giving  satis- 
faction to  the  public  at  large,  for  he  ever  discharges  the  duties  of  the 
office  with  promptness  and  fidelity  and  has  gained  the  confidence  ana 
good  will  of  the  residents  of  this  city,  while  he  seems  to  be  especially 
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fitted  for  superintending  the  labors  of  tlie  force  of  men  who  serve  under 
him. 

Governor  X'eramendi. 

Captain  Garza  comes  of  a noted  ancestry,  his  maternal  p^'randfather 
having-  been  Juan  Martin  Veramendi,  who  was  governor  of  the  Mexican 
state  of  Coahuila,  which  included  the  province  of  Texas,  acting  as  chief 
executive  of  the  state  from  1833  1836,  when  Texas  gained  her 

independence  from  ^Mexico.  Governor  Veramendi  performed  his  official 
duties  from  the  famous  old  Veramendi  Palace,  which  still  stands  on 
the  east  side  of  Soledad  street  between  Houston  and  Commerce  streets. 
Governor  Veramendi  was  a Spaniard,  having  been  born  on  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  his  parents  were  among  the  original  families  who  came 
from  the  islands  in  1730  and  established  a home  in  San  xYntonio  de 
Valero.  The  Governor  also  had  two  brothers,  Fernando  and  Jose,  who 
came  to  the  state  of  Texas,  and  in  addition  to  the  official  duties  of  the 
former  he  also  was  a prominent  merchant  and  a large  land  owner  of 
Mexico. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Rafael  and  Josefa  (Veramendi) 
Garza.  The  father  was  born  in  San  Antonio,  and  died  here  in  1849. 
The  son  was  reared  and  educated  in  this  city,  although  he  spent  several 
years  in  Mexico.  He  served  in  the  Alexican  wars  and  became  captain 
of  a company  in  the  war  of  resistance  against  Alaximilian.  In  1868  he 
once  more  took  up  his  abode  in  San  Antonio,  since  which  time  he  has 
continued  to  make  his  home  here  to  the  present  time.  He  has  ever 
taken  an  active  and  helpful  interest  in  local  political  affairs  and  through 
a long  period  has  been  connected  with  the  police  force  of  this  city.  He 
served  on  the  police  force  during  the  administration  of  Alayors  Paschal 
and  Elmendorf,  while  at  the  present  time  he  is  captain  of  the  police 
force,  having  been  elected  under  the  present  administration  of  Alayor 
Callaghan,  and  his  duties  in  this  connection  are  being  discharged  with 
general  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

Captain  Garza  was  married  in  this  city  to  Aliss  Gertrude  Sandoval, 
a daughter  of  Carlos  Sandoval,  whose  father  came  from  Spain  to  Alexico, 
and  later  made  his  way  to  San  Antonio,  where  he  was  married.  The 
children  of  our  subject  and  his  wife  are:  Adolph.  Rafael,  Juan  AT,  Jr., 
Xdneente,  Airs.  Carmen  Conine,  Airs.  Josephine  Alusquez  and  Airs.  Xdc- 
toria  Alartinez. 

Colonel  Smith  S.  Thomas,  a capitalist  of  San  Antonio,  dates  his 
residence  in  this  city  from  1876,  and  during  the  three  decades  that  have 
since  passed  he  has  been  a factor  in  the  real  estate  and  financial  circles 
of  this  place.  He  was  born  at  Rockv  Mound,  Franklin  county,  \drginia, 
a son  of  Cornelius  and  Elizabeth  (Slaughter)  Thomas,  with  whom  he 
removed  as  a child  to  Pike  county,  Alissouri,  where  he  was  reared  to 
farm  life.  During  his  early  manhood  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine but  on  account  of  impaired  health  never  practiced  his  profession. 
He  eventually  removed  to  Pike  county,  Illinois,  just  across  the  river 
from  Alissouri,  his  location  being  Pleasant  Hill.  He  there  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  for  twenty  years,  being  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  successful  merchants  of  that  place. 
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In  1864,  beii\^  in  very  delicate  health,  and  hoping  to  benefit  by  a 
change  of  climate  and  a rough  outdoor  life,  he  made  an  overland  trip, 
taking  with  him  a stock  of  goods,  and  started  across  the  plains  for 
Boise  Cit}y  Idaho,  where,  after  a long  and  dangerous  journey,  he  arrived 
in  safety.  He  opened  a store  in  that  city,  conducting  the  same  for  about 
a year,  while  in  the  meantime  he  had  retained  his  mercantile  interests  in 
Pleasant  Hill.  He  then  started  on  the  return  trip,  being  accompanied 
by  a party  of  men.  They  experienced  many  hardshi])s  in  their  travels  on 
the  frontier  on  account  of  Indian  attacks,  especially  in  South  Pass,  Wy-  ' 
oming.  Arriving  once  more  at  his  home  he  there  continued  his  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  in  which  he  met  with  very  desirable  and  gratifying  suc- 
cess, until  1876,  when  he  came  to  San  Antonio.  He  first  engaged  in 
real  estate  operations,  and  has  been  a helpful  factor  in  this  line  of  work, 
having  opened  up  a number  of  subdivisions  to  the  city.  He  also  engaged 
in  loaning  money  and  since  his  residence  here  has  been  prominent  in 
financial  circles.  Eluding  in  the  southwest  the  climate  he  sought  and 
being  pleased  with  the  outlook  for  the  development  of  business  interests, 
he  disposed  of  his  interests  both  in  blissouri  and  Illinois,  where  he  had 
some  rich  farming  lands,  and  has  given  his  entire  time  and  attention  to 
his  enterprises  in  the  southwest.  He  formerly  traveled  over  the  United 
States  to  a great  extent  but  finds  that  San  Antonio  excels  all  the  various 
places  he  has  visited  in  regard  to  climate  and  he  is  now  enjoying  the 
best  of  health. 

'Sir.  Thomas  possesses  a charitable  nature  and  has  assisted  many 
worthy  poor,  while  he  has  likewise  been  very  generous  in  his  contribu- 
tions to  various  church.es  and  other  worthy  organizations.  He  is  genial 
and  kindly  and  has  ever  been  straightforward  in  all  his  dealings  with 
his  fellow  men  so  that  he  has  won  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  a host 
of  friends  both  in  business  and  social  circles. 

Henry  White  Tremlett,  a wealthy  stockman  making  his  home  in 
San  Antonio,  is  the  owner  of  twenty-five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  located  fifteen  miles  north  of  Kerrville  and  twenty-two  miles  from 
Eredericksburg,  in  Gillespie  county.  Mr.  Tremlett  is  one  of  the  worthy 
citizens  that  Germany  has  furnished  to  the  southwest,  his  birth  having 
occurred  at  Hanover,  in  i860,  and  he  comes  of  English  ancestry  on  the 
paternal  side.  The  family  record  can  be  traced  back  directlv  to  John 
Tremlett,  squire  of  Tremlett  Barns,  Cowley  Bridge  Parish,  citv  of 
Exeter  in  St.  David  county,  England,  John  Tremlett  having  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  grandfather  of  our  subject,  Richard  Henry 
Tremlett,  was  a prominent  wholesale  wine  merchant  of  London.  He 
married  a beautiful  Portuguese  lady,  a splendid  oil  painting  of  whom  may 
be  found  in  the  home  of  the  grandson,  Mr.  Tremlett  of  this  review. 

The  father,  James  Tremlett,  had  charge  of  the  extensive  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  Tremletts  in  Hanover,  and  was  married  in  that  city 
to  Miss  Meta  Mugge.  Both  the  parents  are  now  deceased,  having 
passed  away  in  their  native  land.  A maternal  uncle  of  our  subject,  J,  E. 
iMugge,  came  to  Texas  in  the  earlv  ’’40s  with  the  Prince  Solms-Braunfels 
colony  of  German  noblemen  and  is  still  living  in  San  Antonio,  where  he 
is  a prominent  pioneer  merchant.  Another  uncle,  Theodore  ]\Iugge, 
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was  also  a pioneer  of  Texas  and  was  for  many  years  a banker  and 
prominent  citizen  of  Cnero,  in  Dewitt  county,  but  -is  now  deceased. 

Henry  White  Tremlett  was  reared  and  educated  in  Hanover,  hav- 
ing pursued  a course  of  study  in  Heidelberg  University,  preparatory  to 
entering  the  medical  profession,  but  having  heard  favoral)le  rei)orts  con- 
cerning the  business  opportunities  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  new  world,  at  the 
age  of  eighten  years,  in  1878,  he  decided  to  try  his  fortune  in  America, 
and  accordingly  crossed  the  Atlantic,  coming  direct  to  Texas,  where  he 
joined  his  uncles  in  Cnero.  For  eighteen  months  thereafter  he  was 
employed  in  the  bank  of  his  uncle  in  that  city.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
cultivated  a taste  for  ranching  interests,  .for  it  was  about  this  time  that 
the  sheep  industry  was  being  promoted  in  Texas.  Mr.  Tremlett  wished 
to  engage  in  this  business  but  desired  to  familiarize  himself  with  every 
detail  in  connection  therewith,  so  that  he  began  as  a herder  of  sheep, 
being  employed  in  Kerr  county.  He  was  employed  about  three  years 
in  this  way,  operating  with  different  sheep  men  throughout  Southwest 
Texas  from  the  Colorado  river  to  the  Rio  Grande.  During  this  time  he 
gained  valuable  information  concerning  the  business  and  also  experienced 
all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  western  frontier  life.  He  applied 
himself  diligently  and  earnestly,  carefully  husbanding  his  resources,  so 
that  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own  account. 
He  at  first  rented  a ranch  in  Kerr  county,  and  purchased  a flock  of 
sheep.  He  prospered  in  his  undertakings  and  in  1887  purchased  a ranch 
in  Gillespie  county  and  stocked  it  with  sheep.  He  has  added  to  his 
property  until  he  is  now  the  owner  of  twenty-five  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  in  Gillespie  county,  situated  fifteen  miles  north  of  Kerrville 
and  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Fredericksburg.  In  addition  to  raising 
sheep  Mr.  Tremlett  also  engaged  in  raising  cattle  and  in  both  branches 
has  met  with  gratifying  success,  accumulating  a comfortable  competence 
that  now  enables  him  to  retire  from  the  more  active  pursuits  of  life  and 
he  now  rents  his  ranch  and  makes  his 'home  in  San  Antonio,  having 
removed  to  this  city  in  1902,  in  order  that  he  might  give  to  his  children 
better  educational  facilities.  He  is  a man  of  excellent  business  ability 
and  sound  judgment  and  through  his  honorable  and  straightforward 
methods  has  won  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  all  with  whom  he  has 
come  in  contact. 

In  1887  Mr.  Tremlett  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Alice  A. 
Johnson,  who  was  born  in  Kerr  county,  a daughter  of  a pioneer  stock- 
man.  They  have  an  interesting  family  of  four  children,  James  White, 
Lillie,  Gertrude  and  Volma.  The  eldest  son,  James  White  Tremlett,  has 
made  an  exceptionally  fine  record  as  a student  in  the  West  Texas  Mili- 
tary Academy,  from  which  institution  he  will  graduate  in  the  class  of 
1907.  He  is  captain  of  the  first  company  in  this  academy,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year  of  1906  he  was  presented  with  a gold  mounted  sword 
by  the  faculty,  this  being  given  as  a tribute  to  his  efficiency  and  high 
character  as  a student.  The  home  of  the  family  is  at  No.  220  East 
Mitchell  street. 

Oliver  J.  Woodhull,  an  enterprising  business  man  who  makes  his 
home  in  San  Antonio,  is  proprietor  of  a ranch  of  twenty-five  thousand 
acres  lying  west  of  Spofford,  in  Kinney  county. 
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Mr.  Woodhiill  was  born  on  Lon^  Island,  New  York,  and  was  there 
reared  to  agricultural  life.  He  acquired  an  education  in  the  east  that 
has  fitted  him  to  manage  extensive  business  interests  in  his  later  life.  In 
1879  he  came  to  Kinney  county,  Texas,  where  lived  his  brother.  Captain 
S.  J.  Woodhull,  who  had  located  there  in  1873  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  what  has  since  become  the  noted  Anacacho  ranch,  owned  by  Wood- 
luill  Brothers,  the  other  member  of  the  firm  being  J.  T.  Woodhull.  This 
ranch  embraced  thirty-five  thousand  acres  and  lies  ten  miles  east  of 
Spofford.  Mr.  Woodhull  of  this  review  now  has  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  ranch,  his  brother  S.  J.  now  being  in  business  in  Las  Cruces, 
New  Mexico,  while  his  brother  J.  T.  is  acting  as  vice  president  of  the 
Erost  National  Bank  in  San  Antonio.  In  addition  to  his  interest  in  this 
ranch  i\Ir.  Woodhull  is  also  the  owner  and  proprietor  of  a ranch  of 
twenty-five  thousand  acres  lying  ten  miles  west  of  Spofford,  so  that  he 
is  one  of  the  extensive  owners  of  land  in  Southwestern  Texas.  The 
Woodhull  brothers  have  been  very  successful  in  their  business  ventures 
both  in  their  native  state  as  well  as  since  taking  up  their  abode  in  the 
Lone  Star  state.  S.  J.  Woodhull  in  earlier  life  was  a seafaring  man  and 
it  was  in  the  east  that  he  won  his  title  as  captain.  J.  T.  Woodhull  fol- 
lowed mercantile  pursuits  in  the  east,  while  our  subject  was  there 
engaged  in  farming. 

Mr.  Woodhull  has  made  a specialty  of  the  raising  of  cattle  on  his 
ranch  but  of  late  years  has  also  become  widely  known  as  a breeder  of 
fine  horses,  which  branch  of  his  business  he  has  cultivated  as  much  for 
pleasure  as  profit.  He  has  for  several  years  past  made  his  home  in  San 
Antonio,  from  which  city  he  gives  personal  supervision  to  his  ranch 
interests.  He  is  a man  of  good  business  judgment,  readily  recognizing 
and  improving  opportunities  and  so  utilizing  the  advantages  that  have 
come  to  him  that  he  has  worked  his  way  steadily  upward  in  the  financial 
world  and  is  now  numbered  among  the  prosperous  and  influential  resi- 
dents of  this  section  of  the  southwest. 

Mr.  Woodhull  was  united  in  marriage  to  Aliss  Virginia  Warwick 
Jones,  who  is  also  a native  of  New  York.  They  have  a pleasant  home 
in  San  Antonio  and  are  hospitable  people,  prominent  in  the  social  circles 
of  the  city. 

John  W.  Kothmann.  The  success  which  has  crowned  the  efforts 
of  John  W.  Kothmann  is  an  indication  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
young  man  of  determination,  enterprise  and  force  of  character,  for  all 
that  he  today  possesses  and  enjoys  has  been  gained  entirely  through  his 
own  efforts.  He  was  born  in  Gillespie  county,  Texas,  near  Eredericks- 
burg,  September  16,  1863,  a son  of  H.  and  Dora  (Hartwig)  Kothmann, 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  Hanover,  Germany.  The  parents  emigrated 
to  America  in  1846,  accompanying  the  Prince  Solms-Braunfels  colony, 
which  located  at  New  Braunfels,  in  Comal  county,  Texas.  Mr.  Koth- 
mann, however,  continued  his  journey  further  out  on  the  frontier  and 
located  in  Gillespie  county,  and  later  in  Mason  county,  where  he  located 
a ranch. 

John  W.  Kothmann  lost  both  his  parents  at  a very  early  age  and  at 
the  age  of  nine  years  he  went  to  make  his  home  in  Mason  county  with 
an  uncle,  Diedrich  Kothmann,  a pioneer  German  settler  on  the  frontier. 
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J le  remained  with  his  uncle  until  he  attained  his  majority,  during  which 
time  he  had  become  familiar  with  ranching  and  stock-raising  interests. 
His  uncle  was  a large  owner  of  sheep  and  Mr.  Kothmann  often  had 
charge  of  large  numbers  of  sheep,  taking  them  out  on  the  open  range, 
where  he  remained  for  weeks  at  a time,  having  perhaps  but  one  or  two 
assistants.  He  was  often  many  miles  from  any  habitation,  having  to 
de])end  entirely  upon  his  own  resources  to  protect  the  stock  from  danger 
and  depredations,  so  that  this  gave  to  him  much  self-reliance,  which 
fitted  him  to  later  embark  in  business  upon  his  own  account. 

When  he  had  reached  man’s  estate  his  uncle  gave  him  a team  of 
horses,  a wagon  and  ten  cows,  and  with  this  Air.  Kothmann  began  busi- 
ness upon  his  own  account.  He  remained  in  Kerrville  for  three  years, 
after  which  he  disposed  of  his  property  and  in  September,  1890,  located 
in  San  Antonio.  In  1893  he  established  the  San  Antonio  stock  yards  at 
the  end  of  South  Laredo  street,  the  junction  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
I.  & G.  Xh  railroads,  these  yards  being  conducted  by  Air.  Kothmann  for 
.several  years  under  the  firm  style  of  Kothmann  & Company,  while  for 
eight  years  Air.  Kothmann  conducted  independent  yards.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1906  he  removed  his  office  and  headquarters  to  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  adjoining,  although  he  still  remains  an  independent  operator  in 
the  handling  of  live  stock  and  as  a general  live  stock  commission  mer- 
chant. He  has  met  with  very  desirable  success  in  his  business  under- 
takings and  is  now  conducting  one  of  the  most  important  business  enter- 
prises of  the  city. 

Air.  Kothmann  was  married  in  Aledina  county,  Texas,  to  Aliss 
Annie  Schwers,  a representative  of  a pioneer  German  family  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  They  have  nine  children : Amelia,  Alinnie,  Janie, 

Alice,  Wilkis,  Helen,  Roy,  Leslie  and  Alilton. 

Fenwick  C.  Hunna:m,  a capitalist  and  real  estate  dealer  of  San 
Antonio,  has  in  the  management  of  his  business  interests  displayed  a 
capacity  for  the  successful  control  of  affairs  that  has  made  him  one  of 
the  prominent  representatives  of  financial  interests  here.  He  was  born 
in  Durham,  England,  in  1866,  and  his  father,  Richard  Hunnain,  also  a 
native  of  Durham,  came  to  America  in  1845  making  his  way  west- 
ward, settled  in  Kansas,  where  he  lived  for  a number  of  years.  Aiter 
the  close  of  the  Civil  war  he  came  to  Texas  in  1866  and  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business,  which  at  that  time  was  just  beginning  to  assume  the 
gigantic  proportions  to  which  the  industry  grew  in  the  ’70s  and  ’80s. 
Richard  Hunnam,  who  is  still  living  at  his  home  in  Bexar  county  on  the 
old  Sulphur  Springs  road,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  San  Antonio,  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  prominent  pioneers  of  the  great  cattle  industry 
of  Texas  and  is  still  engaged  in  that  line,  although  now  operating  on  a 
somewhat  smaller  scale.  He  has  also  been  an  extensive  breeder  of  high- 
grade  horses  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  standard  bred  horses 
into  Texas.  Since  coming  to  the  Lone  Star  state  he  has  had  extensive 
ranch  interests  both  in  Bexar  and  Kendall  counties,  though  for  several 
years  past  he  has  made  his  home  in  the  former  county. 

F.  C.  Hunnam,  born  in  the  north  of  England  while  his  parents 
were  on  a trip  to  their  native  country  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  rela- 
tives and  friends  and  settling  up  business  affairs  there,  was  reared  in 
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San  Antonio  and  vicinity,  acquiring  the  greater  part  of  his  education  in 
this  city.  He  has  extensive  land  interests  in  Southwestern  Texas,  prin- 
cipally in  Starr  and  adjoining  counties,  but  makes  San  Antonio  his  head- 
quarters, with  office  and  home  in  this  city.  Here  he  transacts  a general 
real  estate  business.  He  controls  much  important  property  and  few  men 
are  better  versed  concerning  realty  values  in  Texas  than  Air.  Hunnam. 
He  is  taking  a prominent  part  in  the  development  work  now  being  car- 
ried on  in  Southwestern  'fexas,  whereby  this  section  is  being  rapidly 
settled  up  and  the  country  is  thereby  being  brought  to  the  front  as  one 
of  the  most  favored  sections  of  the  United  States  in  its  agricultural,  hor- 
ticultural and  other  possibilities  for  business  development. 

Albert  Xokdmann.  For  many  years  an  active  factor  in  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  San  Antonio,  Albert  Nordmann,  through  his  per- 
severance and  business  abilit}',  has  won  for  himself  a name  in  piano 
manufacturing  circles  which  has  passed  beyond  the  confines  of  locality 
and  permeated  maiw  sections  of  the  Union.  He  was  born  in  Prussia  in 
1842,  and  he  seems  to  have  inherited  the  love  of  his  profession  from  his 
father,  who  was  a manufacturer  of  musical  instruments.  Under  his 
watchful  guidance  the  son  learned  the  business,  and  began  work  at  the 
same  when  only  fourteen  years  old.  He  learned  thoroughly  the  con- 
struction, both  artistic  and  mechanical,  of  various  musical  instruments, 
but  particularly  the  piano,  to  which  he  has  ever  since  devoted  his  atten- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  a brief  period  in  St.  Louis  when  he  was 
engaged  in  the  making  of  violins.  After  leaving  his  home  in  Prussia 
Air.  Nordmann  visited  Finland,  after  which  he  spent  four  years  in  Rus- 
sia, at  St.  Petersburg  and  AIoscow,  working  at  the  business  of  piano 
making,  as  he  did  also  later  at  Stockholm  and  Paris,  and  in  fact  his 
experience  is  cosmopolitan  and  world-wide.  From  Paris  he  came  to 
America  in  1870,  and,  landing  at  New  York,  there  became  a piano- 
maker  with  the  Steinways  and  later  in  the  Weber  piano  factory.  From 
New  York  he  journeyed  to  St.  Louis,  and  in  1876  came  to  San  Antonio, 
which  has  ever  since  continued  as  his  home. 

Wdiile  never  having  made  pianos  on  a large  scale,  the  instruments 
which  Air.  Nordmann  turns  out  are  made  entirely  by  his  own  hands  and 
in  his  own  workshop,  and  are  of  a recognized  high  grade,  both  from  an 
artistic  and  mechanical  standpoint,  and  therefore  find  much  favor  with 
musical  people.  To  him  belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  piano 
manufacturer  in  Texas,  and  in  addition  he  is  also  a piano  tuner  and 
makes  and  sells  parts  of  pianos.  He  is  one  of  the  public-spirited  citizens 
of  San  Antonio,  where  he  is  well  and  favorably  known  as  well  as  in  the 
surrounding  trade  territory. 

Airs.  Nordmann,  who  before  her  marriage  was  Aliss  Amelia  Hal- 
bach,  is  also  a native  of  Prussia,  and  the  union  of  Air.  and  Airs.  Nord- 
mann has  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  four  children : Airs.  Clara  Cush- 

mann,  Albert  George  Nordmann,  Arnold  Powell  Nordmann  and  Aliss 
Amelia  Nordmann. 

Russell  Caffery,  M.  D.,  physician  and  surgeon  at  San  Antonio, 
was  born  at  Lafayette,  Louisiana,  his  parents  being  Jefferson  J.  and 
Anna  AT  (Crow)  Caffery.  The  father  was  a prosperous  and  well  known 
sugar  planter  of  Louisiana.  In  the  paternal  line  Dr.  Caffery  is  descended 
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from  Senator  Don  Caffery  of  Louisiana,  who  made  a notafde  record  in 
Congress.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  Hon.  Basil  Crow,  who  was  a 
])rominent  man  in  the  ])ublic  affairs  of  Louisiana. 

Dr.  Caffery  acquired  his  preliminary  education  in  the  schools  of 
Lafayette  and  subsequently  was  a student  in  the  academical  department 
of  Tulane  University  at  XTw  Orleans.  He  matriculated  in  the  medical 
department  of  Tulane  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  the  class  of  1891. 
In  the  same  year  he  established  himself  in  San  Antonio  for  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  this  city  has  since  been  his  home.  Since  locating  here 
he  has  taken  several  post-graduate  courses  in  New  York  and  in  Chi- 
cago, thus  broadening  his  knowledge  and  promoting  his  efficiency.  He 
is  a physician  and  surgeon  of  acknowledged  eminence  by  his  fellow  prac- 
titioners and  has  built  up  a large  and  highly  remunerative  business.  In 
surgery  he  has  been  particularly  successful  and  his  operations  at  the 
local  hospitals  are  spoken  of  as  models  of  clean  and  effective  surgery. 
Since  entering  upon  active  practice  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession. He  has  worked  hard  and  steadil}^  with  the  result  that  his  prac- 
tice alone  affords  him  a splendid  income.  He  is  a member  of  the 
County,  State  and  American  Aledical  Associations  and  thus  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  trend  of  modern  thought  and  progress  of  the  medical 
fraternity.'  He  is  now  president  of  Bexar  County  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Caffery  was  married  at  Houston  to  Miss  Edith  Cushman,  a 
daughter  of  B.  C.  Cushman  and  a granddaughter  of  the  well  knov/n 
Judge  Milton  Cushman. 


CHRONICLES  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

“Forsifan  ct  hacc  oliin  memiuissc  juvabitF 

A book  descriptive  of  Texas,  published  some  fifty  years  ago,  con- 
tains in  its  last  pages  a number  of  clippings  from  local  newspapers  cover- 
ing a miscellaneous  lot  of  items,  news,  advertising,  etc.  No  doubt  at 
the  time  those  extracts  were  so  trivial  in  importance  that  their  printing 
in  a book  seemed  almost  an  afifront  to  the  reader.  A scrapbook  seldom 
pleases  anyone  except  its  compiler.  Yet,  in  this  case,  as  one  looks  over 
the  varied  assortment  of  newspaper  scraps,  each  one  referring  to  an 
institution  or  phase  of  life  at  a distance  from  us  of  half  a century,  he 
feels  the  past  brought  before  his  mind  with  an  intimacy  of  detail  and 
suggestiveness  that  a more  studied  description  could  not  produce. 

It  is  with  this  example  in  mind,  that  it  has  been  determined  to 
append  some  extracts  from  current  newspapers  of  events  and  affairs 
which  are  of  interest  at  this  time  and  which  may  pass  into  history.  That 
the  readers  “may  at  some  future  time  take  pleasure  in  recalling  these 
things,”  in  accordance  with  the  Vergilian  line  above,  is  the  hope  of  the 
writer. 

Lbiless  otherwise  designated,  all  the  following  extracts  are  from 
San  Antonio  papers  issued  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  present 
year  (1907),  {Express,  Gazette  or  Light). 

Real  Estate  Development. 

Last  week  witnessed  a continuation  of  the  remarkable  activity  in  residence 
property  in  this  city  that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  real  estate  promoters  and 
investors  for  the  last  year.  The  increase  in  number  of  sales  and  prices  obtained 
for  property  of  this  class  has  been  greater  within  the  last  three  months  than 
during* the  preceding  nine,  however.  The  suburban  districts,  are  spreading  more 
than  it  was  ever  thought  possible  when  they  began  to  grow  a few  years  ago. 

The  growth  of  the  city  in  a northerly  direction  has  been  so  rapid  that  a 
rather  peculiar  condition  exists;.  It  is  usually  noticed  in  the  larger  cities  that 
toward  the  edges  of  the  city  the  dairies  and  gardens  are  numerous,  and  that  the 
land  is  cut  into  small  tracts.  In  this  city  the  residence  district  has  taken  up 
the  small  tracts  and  with  gigantic  strides  reached  clear  into  the  pasture  land 
toward  the  Fredericksburg  Road  and  other  highways  running  north  and  north- 
west. One  now  stands  in  the  center  of  a beautiful  residence  district  in  this 
section  of  the  city  and  looks  over  a barbed  wire  fence  into  a pasture  of  possibly 
2CO  acres. 

South  of  the  city  the  growth  has  be^a  in  keeping  with  the  development  in 
the  other  sections.  A gradual  development  is  in  progress  along  South  Flores 
Street,  particularly  near  the  end  of  the  car  line,  which  extends  the  length  of  this 
street.  Along  the  Hot  Wells  car  line  many  new  houses  are  being  erected.  Nearer 
the  Fair  Grounds  beyond  the  additions  opened  a year  or  two  ago  new  city  addi- 
tions are  being  opened  rapidly.  A little  residence  district  is  also  growing  up 
around  the  end  of  the  car  line,  which  extends  to  the  wells.  This  section  of  the 
city  will  soon  be  brought  much  nearer  the  business  district  of  the  city  by  the 
double  tracking  of  the  Hot  Wells  car  line,  giving  a much  better  service. 

East  of  the  city  the  extension  of  the  residence  district  has  been  slow,  hut 
the  developing  of  the  already  established  districts  has  been  steady.  This  course 
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is  usually  noted  in  southern  cities.  The  demand  is  for  plenty  of  room.  Large 
front,  back  and  side  yards  are  demanded  and  the  lack  of  neighbors  is  not  consid- 
ered an  objectionable  feature  nearly  so  often  as  in  the  cities  of  the  north  and 
east. 

The  development  north  of  the  city  has  taken  a new  start  within  the  last  few 
weeks.  Activity  in  this  section  of  the  city  was.  particularly  noted  last  week. 
This  section  of  the  city  has  been  somewhat  neglected  by  the  real  estate  agents 
on  account  of  being  an  older  section  of  the  city,  where  values  are  more  fixed. 

San  Antonio  has  so  many  natural  attractions  and  beauties  that  residence 
property  has  a greater  value  in  this  city  than  possibly  in  any  other  city  in  the 
state.  The  northern  tourists  who  have  visited  San  Antonio  this  winter  have 
often  remarked  about  the  price  obtained  for  property  in  the  aristocratic  suburbs 
which  have  been  opened  or  are  being  opened.  They  say  the  price  is  as  high  as 
that  required  to  purchase  the  better  quality  of  residence  property  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  northern  states  from  which  they  come. 

The  activity  in  residence  property  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  is  too  well 
known  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  explain. 

Prospect  Hill  property  and  city  lots  at  West  End  have  been  much  in  demand  on 
account  of  the  promises  of  the  gas  and  water  companies  to  give  this  property  all 
the  modern  conveniences.  It  is  now  reached  by  street  car  lines  giving  good 
service.  Many  of  those  who  purchased  cheap  city  lots  on  the  edge  of  the  city 
a few  years  ago  remember  seeing  the  children  chase  jack  rabbits  over  the  ground 
which  is  now  fairly  well  settled  up  by  modest  cottages. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  residence  development  in  suburban  property 
in  this  city  is  that  every  inducement  is  being  made  to  encourage  the  wage  earn- 
ers to  build  their  own  homes.  They  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  far  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  homes  now 
being  built  are  to  be  owned  by  wage  earners  who  will  henceforth  call  the  Alamo 
City  their  home,  no  matter  to^  what  country  they  may  wander  or  be  called  by 
business.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  breadwinners  of  many  families  in  this 
city  work  in  the  other  large  cities  of  the  state  but  wish  their  families  to  enjoy 
the  climate,  natural  beauty  and  schools  of  San  Antonio. 


The  continued  activity  in  building  of  all  sorts  was  one  of  the  features  of 
development  in  this  city  last  week.  Big  deals  and  small  in  a steady  stream  con- 
tinued to  enliven  the  real  estate  market.  Each  week  it  has  been  thought  the  high 
tide  was  reached  in  building  activity,  and  each  succeeding  weeks  has  proven  the 
opinion  a mistake.  During  the  last  week  the  erection  of  several  very  large  resi- 
dences on  Tobin  Hill  and  Laurel  Heights  was  begun.  Probably  more  than  a hun- 
dred of  the  average  residences  are  now  in  course  of  erection  in  that  section  of  the 
city,  while  the  residence  district  is  rapidly  spreading  over  more  territory  on  the 
dry,  high,  healthy  limestone  hills.  The  popularity  of  these  hills  has  encouraged 
investors  and  promoters  to  open  a new  suburban  addition  not  far  from  this  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  A large  number  of  houses  is  in  course  of  erection  on  River 
Avenue,  Alamo  Heights,  Government  Hill  and  the  northern  part  of  the  city  gen- 
erally. In  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  the  development  has  been  steady. 

Recently  a small  boom  was  noted  in  Prospect  Hill  lots  and  the  result  is  now 
showing  in  the  erection  of  modest  but  comfortable  cottages.  A real  estate  agent 
said  last  week  that  the  development  in  this  part  of  the  city  has  been  greater 
within  the  last  few  months  than  ever  before.  West  End  is  steadily  advancing  to 
take  an  important  position  among  the  city’s  suburbs.  In  the  southern  section 
of  the  city  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fair  grounds  the  steady  development  that  fol- 
lowed the  boom  in  this  property  several  years  ago  is  still  in  progress.  Small  cot- 
tages are  being  erected  by  that  middle  class  which  forms  a large  and  important 
part  of  the  population  of  this  city. 

On  West  Commerce  Street  between  the  business  section  and  the  I.  & G.  N. 
depot  a number  of  pieces  of  property  were  sold  last  week,  and  it  is  understood 
that  business  houses  are  to  be  erected.  One  three  story  brick  business  house  at 
the  intersection,  of  West  Commerce  and  Leona  Streets  is  about  completed.  Other 
buildings  are  in  course  of  erection. 
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On  West  Houston  Street  a momentary  lull  is  preceding  the  rush  that  is  ex- 
pected' when  this  street  is  widened  and  paved.  A number  of  sales  of  property  on 
Houston  Street  were  made  recently  and  it  is  announced  that  large  buildings  are 
soon  to  be  erected.  Houston  Street  is  rapidly  taking  an  important  position  in 
the  business  district  of  the  city.  From  sales  recently  made  it  is  thought  that  the 
block  on  which  the  Moore  building  stands  is  soon  to  be  almost  covered  by  tall 
office  buildings. 

A number  of  improvements  are  being  made  on  the  cross  streets  between 
Houston  and  Commerce  and  Commerce  and  the  river.  On  East  Commerce  Street 
a number  of  two  or  three  story  buildings  for  business  purposes  are  being  erected, 
making  this  street  a part  of  the  business  district  as  far  out  as  the  Sunset  depot. 
Only  a few  years  ago  it  contained  not  more  than  five  stores  beyond  Alamo  Plaza. 
The  business  district  is  also  busily  engaged  in  pushing  out  onto  Main  Avenue  a 
short  distance  from  Houston  Street. 

On  account  of  the  increase  in  building  activity  in  this  city  during  the  past 
few  months  the  City  Council  thought  it  advisable  to  reduce  the  fees  for  issuing  a 
building  permit.  This  was  done  at  the  last  Council  meeting. 

It  was  found  that  the  small  fee  of  one-tenth  of  i per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
building  gave  a revenue  of  about  three  times  what  was  required  to  make  the 
office  of  the  building  inspector  self-sustaining.  This  is  considered  evidence  of 
the  healthy  condition  of  the  market. 

A large  office  building  is  now  in  course  of  erection  on  Alamo  Plaza,  and  an- 
other on  Houston  Street  only  a short  distance  away.  On  account  of  recent  sales 
of  property  on  East  Houston  Street  and  other  streets  east  of  Alamo  Plaza  and 
near  it  a number  of  large  buildings,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  be  erected  in  that 
section  of  the  city. 

On  the  whole,  the  material  improvements  made  recently  and  those  certain  to 
be  begun  within  a short  time  are  maintaining  the  confidence  of  investors  in  the 
future  of  the  Alamo  City. 


“Fuel  is  the  drawback  of  San  Antonio  and  of  all  the  southwest.  Look  at  the 
disadvantage  this  city  labors  under  in  this  respect,  yet  as  I understand  it,  the 
annual  pay  roll  from  the  few  plants  located  here  is  something  over  $14,000,000. 
The  city  could  use  an  immense  tin-bucket  brigade. 

“How  would  I get  factories  here?  Do  as  they  do,  I believe  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
Every  new  manufacturing  enterprise  that  starts  in  that  city  gets  a ten  years’  ex- 
emption from  local  taxation.  San  Antonio  could  do  this  and  profit  immensely 
by  it.  This  I think  should  be  sufficient  inducement.  I am  not  in  favor  of  giving 
either  land  or  cash  bonuses.  When  you  give  a taxation  exemption  you  wipe  out 
a considerable  debt  at  once. 

“Keep  all  Texas  money  in  Texas,  and  when  it  becomes  a 'plethora’  there  will 
be  cheaper  money.  The  great  abundance  of  money  now  in  the  state  is  caused  by 
the  splendid  crops  the  farmers  have  had.  Then  again,  there  is  considerable  money 
coming  into  the  state  from  outside  investors.  Land  is  changing  hands  all  over 
the  southwest  with  great  frequency.  Many  sales  are  cash ; taking  it  all  in  all 
the  financial  condition  of  the  state  is  one  of  healthy  prosperity. 

“San  Antonio  is  attracting  great  attention  now  as  a tourist  city.  She  needs 
two  things  immediately  to  keep  up  her  reputation  in  this  respect.  They  are 
more  hotels  and  better  sidewalks.  I am  informed  that  hundreds  of  people  every 
night  have  difficulty  in  finding  hotel  accommodations  here.  This  should  not  be. 
It  is  true  the  San  Antonio  hotel  keeper  has  three  dull  months  in  the  year,  but 
then  he  has  nine  hustling,  bustling  months  in  which  to  recoup  and  make  money. 
There  should  be  more  hotels  here  if  we^  want  to  hold  the  tourist  trade. 

“Our  sidewalks  are  in  bad  shape.  A gentleman  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was 
sitting  in  my  office  the  other  day  talking  to  me  about  San  Antonio. 

“ Tf.’  said  he,  ‘you  people  only  had  the  sidewalks  we  have  in  St.  Paul,  you 
certainly  would  have  a model  city.’  I hope  the  city  government  will  at  some 
time  remedy  this  glaring  defect,  which  is  remarked  by  every  stranger  visiting 
the  city.  ' _ 

“We  have  everything  here  to  delight  the  eye,  with  a climate  unequaled  any- 
where in  the  world.  We  who  have  been  long  residents  of  the  town  do  not  half 
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appreciate  these  truths.  The  newcomer  is  hardly  in  town  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore he  wonders  why,  with  all  our  natural  advantages,  we  have  not  erected 
more  spacious  hotels,  located  factories  here  and  kept  our  sidewalks  in  good  con- 
dition. He  does  not  understand  municipal  conditions  and  life  is  too  short  to 
explain  them  to  him.” 


Stock- Yards  and  Packing  House. 

In  answer  to  a letter  from  the  president  of  the  Business  Men’s  Club,  asking 
his  opinion  about  the  practicability  of  the  plan,  Nat  R.  Powell,  a well-known 
stockman  of  Pettus,  says : 

‘M  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  contemplated  step  to  establish  a union  stock 
yards  for  the  sale  in  San  Antonio  of  all  classes  of  live  stock,  and  would  suggest 
that  I think  it  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  have  in  San  Antonio 
in  the  near  future  one  or  more  packing  houses  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep. 

“I  will  mention  that  I was  living  in  Fort  Worth  when  the  first  steps  were 
taken  to  locate  stock,  yards  there,  and  we  had  knockers  in  those  days,  who  asked, 
‘Where  are  hogs  to  come  from?  How  can  we  supply  the  fat  beef  and  sheep?’ 
Last  year  there  were  slaughtered  nearly  900,000  head  of  cattle,  besides  vast 
numbers  of  hogs  and  sheep.  Besides  this  the  horse  and  mule  trade  at  the  Fort 
Worth  stock  yards  has  made  more  rapid  strides  than  any  market  in  the  United 
States.  At  that  point  each  month  there  are  public  sales  at  which  from  $100,000 
to  $250,000  worth  of  horses  and  mules  change  hands  and  are  distributed  to  all 
points  of  the  compass.  A part  of  this  trade  naturally  belongs  to  San  Antonio. 
Are  we  to  sit  by  and  see  all  this  trade  taken  away  from  us? 

“There  will  be  some  talk,  of  course,  that  South  Texas  doesn’t  raise  enough 
hogs  to  justify  a packing  house  for  San  Antonio,  but  we  need  not  become  alarmed 
at  the  suggestion,  when  we  recall  that  at  least  50,000  farmers  will  settle  this  year 
in  Texas  within  San  Antonio’s  limit,  who  come  from  the  hog  producing  sections 
of  the  North.  These  men  are  not  as  timid  as  some  of  us  Texans  are,  and  they 
will  proceed  to  breed  hogs  from  the  time  they  put  in  their  first  crop.  Hog  pro- 
duction in  South  Texas  has  already  increased  fully  500  per  cent  in  the  past  two 
years  and,  as  an  instance  of  how  popular  the  hog  is  in  my  section,  I will  state 
that  eleven  loads  were  shipped  to  market  last  year  from  Pettus,  and  was  the 
first  shipment  ever  made  from  that  place. 

“San  Antonio,  situated  as  she  is,  at  the  gateway  to  our  sister  Republic,  I 
am  in  a position  now  to  prove  that  she  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  hogs,  bacon, 
lard,  horses  and  mules  of  every  description,  and  they  go  past  our  town  every  day 
in  the  year  in  search  of  these  products.  One  or  more  packing  houses  in  San 
Antonio  with  the  capacity  of  Swift  and  Armour’s  at  Fort  Worth  would  add 
25,000  population  to  San  Antonio  in  the  next  three  years.” 


Fire  Department. 

The  annual  report  of  Phil  Wright,  Chief  of  the  local  Fire  Department,  was 
completed  yesterday.  It  contains  some  interesting  figures  relative  to  the  amount 
of  loss  in  this  city  from  conflagrations. 

The  report  shows  the  total  loss  from  fire  in  this  city  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1906  was  $97,624.69.  The  total  loss  during  the  year  1905  was  $170,437. 
The  total  value  of  property  involved  in  the  fires  was,  building,  $592,025 ; contents, 
$186,115;  total,  $778,140.  The  total  insurance  in  this  amount  of  property  was 
$203,029  on  buildings,  $146,445.28  on  contents,  making  a total  of  $349,474.28. 

The  total  insurance  loss  was  $72,251.44,  divided  as  follows:  Buildings,  $32,- 

795.66;  contents,  $39,455-78.  The  total  loss,  insured  and  uninsured,  is  $97,624.69, 
divided  as  follows:  Contents,  $52,722.78;  buildings,  $44,491.91. 

The  report  shows  that  the  losses  on  buildings  and  contents  in  which  the  fires 
originated,  that  is  direct  losses,  amounted  to  $85,835.09.  Exposure  losses  are 
reported  at  $11,789.60.  , , , • , , 

The  total  number  of  fire  alarms  responded  to  during  the  year  was  232,  and 
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of  these  28  were  false  alarms.  The  fires  in  brick  or  stone  buildings  numbered  51, 
in  wooden  buildings  134,  fires  not  in  buildings  8. 

The  number  of  fires  confined  to  the  place  of  origin  was  192.  Twelve  ex- 
tended to  the  adjoining  buildings  according  to  the  report,  but  none  extended  be- 
yond the  buildings  immediately  adjoining  the  place  where  the  fire  originated. 
This  is  a record  which  it  is  thought  few  He  departments  of  cities  covering  thirty- 
six  square  miles  of  territory  will  be  able  to  equal.  The  number  of  fires  con- 
fined to  the  floor  on  which  they  originated  was  185. 

The  report  for  1905  is  very  incomplete,  so  that  a coiTiprehensive  comparison 
cannot  be  given.  The  total  number  of  fires  that  year  was  179.  of  which  20  were 
false  alarms.  The  total  insurance  loss  was  $139,189.89,  and  the  total  loss,  insured 
and  uninsured,  is  $170,437. 

The  fire  department  is  now  equipped  with  blanks  which  are  filled  out  after 
every  fire  in  order  that  information  about  the  fires  may  be  complete  and  accu- 
rate. The  purpose  of  these  reports  is  to  fix  a reasonable  insurance  rate  by  show- 
ing what  the  reasonable  risk  is  in  this  city. 


International  Club. 

Permanent  organization  of  the  International  club  was  effected  yesterday 
afternoon  at  a meeting  of  the  members  in  the  club’s  offices  in  the  Book  building. 
Theodore  Harris  was  elected  president;  L.  Orynski,  secretary,  and  Joseph  Frost, 
treasurer. 

The  secretary  read  the  report  of  the  membership  committee,  which  showed 
318  members  enrolled.  The  charter  committee  submitted  a draft  of  the  charter, 
'i'he  charter  as  amended  was  unanimously  adopted. 

An  advisory  board  of  directors  was  elected  as  follows : Colonel  George  Le 

Roy  Brown,  chairman;  Enrique  Ornelas,  consul  of  Mexico,  San  Antonio;  IManuel 
de  Zamacona  e Inclan,  Tesorero  National,  Mexico  City;  Miguel  Cardenas,  Gover- 
nador  de  Coahuila,  Mexico ; Rafael  Reyes  Spindola,  director  Imparcial-Mundo, 
Mexico  City;  Juan  F.  Brittingham,  director  general  Compania  Industrial,  Gomez 
Palacio,  Durango,  Mexico;  Francisco  G.  Sada,  director  general  Gerveceria 
Guatemoc,  S.  A.,  Monterey.  Mexico;  Francisco  Gomez,  haciendado,  San  Pedro, 
Coah.,  Mexico;  Juan  Carbajal,  comerciante  y depositos  de  maquinaria,  Sultepec, 
Mexico ; Andres  Garza  Galan,  ingenerio,  IMonterey,  Mexico ; M.  Dahlgren, 
haciendado,  Durango,  Mexico;  Primo  Feliciano  Velazquez,  director  El  Estandarte, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico;  J.  A.  Robertson,  proprietor  Monterey  News;  Eran- 
cisco  de  P.  Venzor.  sucnrsal  de  Banco  iMinero  de  Chihuahua.  Gomez  Palacio, 
Durango,  Mexico ; George  W.  Brackenridge,  president  San  Antonio  National 
bank;  General  John  L.  Bullis;  Rear  Admiral  George  M.  Book,  United  States 
navy;  Senator  Robert  B.  Green,  Frederick  Groos,  Dr.  J.  S.  Lankford,  president 
board  of  education;  L.  E.  Wolfe,  superintendent  public  schools;  Colonel  Uriah 
Lott,  J.  P.  Barclay,  president  National  Bank  of  Commerce ; Captain  Charles 
Schreiner,  Ernesto  . Madero,  presidento  Banco  de  Nueva  Leon,  Monterey;  Rabbi 
Samuel  Marks. 

^Membership  on  the  advisory  board  is  chiefly  an  honorary  position. 

d'he  following  compose  the  acting  board  of  directors  who  were  elected : 

E.  J.  Eltgelt,  H.  F.  Anderson,  Carlos  Bee,  Dwight  D.  Book,  R.  J.  Boyce.  F.  A. 

Chapa,  Fred  Cook,  Selig  Deutschmann,  Joseph  H.  Frost,  Rev.  A.  W.  S.  Garden, 
Alfred  Giles,  A.  H.  Halff,  Theodore  Harris,  Ellis  Allbaugh,  Winchester  Kelso, 
George  McQuaid,  T.  J.  Murphy,  B.  F.  Nicholson,  Leonard  Orynski,  W.  C.  Rig.sby, 
Van  A.  Webster,  T.  O.  Murphy,  G.  S.  McElroy,  H.  S.  Affleck,  Edward  Dreiss, 
C.  H.  Florian,  T.  D.  Cobbs.  Marshall  Hicks,  A.  W.  Houston,  Dr.  William  Hope 

Davis,  Dr.  J.  F.  Bindley,  W.  B.  Tuttle,  Vories  P.  Brown,  J.  J.  Stevens,  C.  L. 

Bass,  Otto  Wahrmund  and  Dr.  Frank  Paschal. 

Discussion  arose  as  to  whether  the  directors  should  meet  and  elect  officers, 
or  whether  the  convention  should  elect  the  permanent  officers.  The  latter  method 
was  decided  upon.  The  president  was  voted  power  to  appoint  a committee  on  by- 
laws, but  will  not  appoint  them  until  the  last  of  the  week. 

The  charter  of  the  International  club  will  be  forwarded  to  Austin  at  once 
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and  as  soon  as  it  is  filed  by  the  secretary  of  state  the  organization  will  he  com- 
plete. 

Steps  will  he  taken  at  once  upon  receiving  a charter  for  the  active  business 
of  the  clnh,  and  the  first  thing  will  he  the  securing  of  suitable  cpiarters.  A meet- 
ing of  the  hoard  of  directors  is  to  he  held  soon. 

Organization  of  the  publicity  committee  of  the  International  Club  was 
effected  yesterday  at  a meeting  held  in  the  chdi  rooms.  A number  of  projects 
for  the  advancement  of  the  club  and  the  benefit  of  its  members  were  discussed, 
and  it  was  decided  by  resolution  unanimously  adopted  to  begin  at  once  a system 
of  promotion  and  advertising  in  the  Republic  looking  to  broadening  the  influence 
of  the  club  and  extending  the  business  interests  of  the  club  members  in  that 
country.  It  was  decided  by  the  same  resolution  to  restrict  the  publicity  efforts 
of  the  club  strictly  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico  for  an  indefinite  time.  A full 
attendance  of  the  committee  was  present. 

Tho.se  of  the  committee  present  were : Marshall  Hicks,  Rev.  A.  W.  S. 

Garden,  Van  A.  Webster,  Selig  Deutschman,  Frank  J.  Murphy,  George  Mc- 
Quaid. 

Secretary  Leonard  Orynski  said  yesterday  afternoon  that  many  had  formed 
an  erroneous  impression  regarding  the  scope  of  the  club  and  its  permanent  ex- 
hibits. Regarding  this  matter,  Mr.  Orynski  said : 

‘T  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  International  Club  of  San  Antonio 
is  a permanent  institution  and  is  here  to  stay. 

“Its  membership  cannot  be  limited  to  San  Antonio  alone.  It  shall  soon  reach 
the  mark  of  i,ooo,  as  its  sphere  of  usefulness  -shall  extend  north,  east  and  south, 
without  any  detriment  to  our  local  manufacturers  or  our  local  merchants,  whose 
interests  it  shall  always  foster  and  promote. 

“There  will  be  a permanent  exhibit  of  mineral  and  vegetable  resources  from 
our  sister  Republic  as  well  as  our  own  great  state,  but  it  is  questionable  if  the 
club  will  admit  a permanent  exhibit  of  eastern  manufactured  goods  or  products. 
Such  goods  are  always  sold  or  introduced  direct  through  the  business  houses 
of  San  Antonio  or  through  members  of  the  club. 

“Eastern  manufacturers  and  industrial  houses  Avill  become  members  and 
have  the  same  advantages  of  contact  with  other  members,  as  well  as  advertising 
their  houses  through  the  medium  of  the  club,  in  order  to  employ  their  surplus 
capital  in  other  enterprises  which  may  be  promoted  through  the  club,  and  thus 
find  outlay  in  profitable  investments  either  in  our  immediate  section  or  in  Mexico. 
Such  Eastern  firms  will  prefer  to  have  their  catalogues  and  literature  on  file  with 
the  club  rooms  for  convenience  of  Mexican  buyers  who  may  or  will  be  represented 
by  their  San  Antonio  members  of  the  club. 

“It  is  the  intention  to  advertise  and  to  expand  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  San  Antonio  through  Mexico  and  Central  America ; to  bring  the  capital  to 
extend  and  enlarge  our  own  enterprises  and  to  make  San  Antonio  a clearing 
house  between  the  east  and  our  southern  neighbors.” 


Plazas. 

Editor  Daily  Light : “Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due !”  Lately  there  has 

been  much  said  and  published  regarding  our  public  parks,  and  being  quite  an  old 
inhabitant — a native  citizen  since  1851,  the  writer,  with  all  the  earlier  inhabitants 
identified  with  the  old  city’s  history,  gives  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due,  and 
corroborates  herewith  the  statements  of  Mr.  A.  I.  Lockwood  in  yesterday’s  Light 
in  toto.  At  the  time  before  the  era  of  improving  the  principal  parks  of  the  city 
by  Alderman  A.  F.  Wulff,  Alamo,  Main  and  Military  plazas  were  more  or  less  a 
frontier  town’s  wilderness  with  stagnating  mud  pools.  There  was  no  pavement 
on  these  plazas  and  nothing  but  high  weeds  and  stagnating  water  was  seen  after 
rains  in  most  of  the  streets  and  open  plazas,  which  then  were  studded  with  small 
but  picturesque  adobe  houses  and  jakals. 

Military  plaza  with  its  high  flag-pole  in  the  center — about  where  the  present 
elegant  city  hall  is  located — presented  a very  lively  aspect  during  “drill  time” 
and  the  sale  of  market  products.  It  was  then  the  main  market  plaza,  and  a very 
interesting  scene  it  was  when  the  entire  Military  plaza  was  filled  up  with  throngs 
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of  people  of  . all  classes,  all  sorts  of  market  products — immense  wagon  loads  of 
wood — mostly  Mexican  carretas — hay  wagons,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  immense 
long  rows  of  ^Mexican  dishes,  regaled  on  neat  tables  and  supplied  with  lanterns 
and  candles  at  night  tin'.e. 

Milam,  Washington  and  Franklin  square  were  then  nothing  but  a prairie 
wilderness  where  we  boys  used  to  shoot  at  jack  rabbits  and  blackbirds. 

How  wonderfully  all  this  has  changed,  the  present  generation  now  knows 
after  above  facts;  and,  as  Mr.  Lockwood  stated,  it  was  after  Alderman  Wulff 
began  improving  the  three  main  plazas  of  San  Antonio  into  parks  that  the  old 
Alamo  City  put  on  a new.  modern-like  dress  and  permanently  inaugurated  under 
Mayor  Callaghan’s  administration,  the  present  beautiful  parks  and  paved  plazas. 
Ludwig  Mahncke,  however,  deserves  lasting  remembrance  for  having  beautified 
and  kept  those  parks  and  many  others  in  good  repair  and  taking  good  care 


.of  the  zoological  departments. 


Dr.  R.  Menger. 


Immigrants. 

A solid  train  load  of  Swede  agriculturists  from  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  the 
Dakotas,  every  one  with  money  enough  to  pay  for  a home  and  with  that  inten- 
tion in  view,  it  is  asserted,  arrived  in  the  city  today  over  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas. 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  three  solid  trains  which  arrived  over  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  and  the  two  which  arrived  over  the  International  and  Great 
Northern  yesterday  on  the  regular  homeseekers’  excursion. 

This  is  the  first  invasion  of  Southwest  Texas  by  this  class  of  immigrants, 
who  are  conceded  to  be  among  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  agricultural  colonists. 
These  Swedes  have  gone  into  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  the  Dakotas  and  with  the 
short  seasons,  the  hardships  of  the  rigorous  winter  and  with  every  conceivable 
hardship  to  contend  against,  have  changed  those  states  from  a dreary  wilderness 
to  great  agricultural  states. 

IMany  of  them  have  amassed  considerable  money  and  tired  of  the  cold,  bleak 
country  of  the  northwest  are  seeking  a more  enuitable  climate  where  they  can 
turn  their  attention  to  diversified  farming.  The  failure  of  the  grain  crop  in  the 
states  from  which  the  Swedes  have  come  means  total  failure  for  that  year. 
There  is  no  other  crop  that  can  be  denended  upon. 

The  Swedes  make  good,  law  abiding  and  industrious  citizens.  There  are  a 
number  of  colonies  already  located  in  Texas  and  wherever  they  have  settled  the 
country  has  been  turned  into  a garden  and  its  productiveness  doubled.  Thev  are 
especiallv  trained  and  adapted  to  the  diversified  farming  and  truck  raising.  Travis 
county  has  a Swedish  colony  and  in  “Little  Sweden.”  as  it  is  known,  is  to  be 
found  the  richest  producing  section  of  the  entire  countrv.  The  farms  are  the 
best,  the  stock  is  of  the  highest  grade  and  the  schools  and  churches  are  the  best 
to  be  found  in  the  entire  country. 

Preceding  the  Swedes  was  S.  G.  Lanston  of  St.  Louis,  general  land  and 
immigration  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  system  and  secretary  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  land  bureau.  He  is  enthusiastic  over  the  fact 
the  he  has  succeeded  in  turning  the  Swede  farmers  of  the  northwest  to  Texas  and 
the  southwest.  He  knows  thoroiighlv  what  these  people  have  done  for  that 
section  and  knows  what  they  are  capable  of  doing  for  Texas. 

He  believes  that  the  present  delesration  is  only  a forerunner  of  a much  larger 
movement.  He  feels  sure  that  the  Swedes  will  be  delighted  with  the  rich  soil 
and  climate  of  Texas  and  remain.  He  said; 

“These  Swedes  have  the  money  in  their  pockets  to  pay  for  their  homes  and 
they  are  here  for  that  purpose.  The  Swedes  mean  business  and  Texas  can 
■do  no  better  than  to  encourage  their  coming.  I expect  thousands  of  substantial 
farmers  to  follow  these  and  they  will  turn  this  country  into  a garden.” 


Penrose  Courtmartial. 

The  Penrose  courtmartial  convening  on  the  morning  of  February  4 and 
ending  on  the  evening  of  March  23  broke  all  records  for  the  United  States  Army. 
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Never  before  in  the  history  of  American  arms  had  the  trial  of  an  officer  extended 
over  so  long  and  continuous  a session.  Only  on  one  day  did  the  court  have  no 
session,  this  being  by  reason  of  the  illness  of  the  accused.  On  all  other  week 
days  during  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  case  sessions  were  held,  including 
Washington’s  birthday,  February  22.  Of  course,  the  Sabbath  was  observed. 

The  record  of  itself  has  established  a new  mark,  between  2,600  and  2,700 
pages  of  typewritten  legal  cap  being  required  to  transcribe  what  the  witnesses 
had  to  say.  The  prosecution  placed  thirty-one  witnesses  on  the  stand,  calling  two 
in  rebuttal,  while  the  defense  had  twenty-three  witnesses.  Some  of  the  latter  were 
former  soldiers  of  the  Fort  Brown  battalion. 

Testimony  in  the  case  was  not  concluded  until  the  afternoon  of  March  22. 
Arguments  in  the  case  were  made  by  counsel  and  those  of  the  Judges  Advocate 
were  made  March  23. 

In  order  to  impeach  the  testimony  of  a number  of  Brownsville  people  the 
defense  had  a number  of  experiments  made  at  Fort  McIntosh  and  Nye,  Tex.,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  flashes  of  rifles  did  not  emit  light  enough  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  people  to  recognize  the  persons  firing  the  guns. 

Other  experiments  were  also  made  to  show  that  bullets  would  invariably 
deflect  after  striking  the  first  object. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  in  connection  with  the  case  is  that  but  very 
few  negroes  were  among  the  spectators  in  the  court  room,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a number  of  the  witnesses  were  discharged  negro  soldiers. 

All  sessions  of  the  courtmartial  were  held  in  the  post  hop  room  at  depart- 
ment headquarters. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December  last  General  McCaskey  announced  the  per- 
sonnel of  officers  detailed  on  the  Penrose  courtmartial.  The  public  received  its 
first  information  thereof  through  the  columns  of  The  Express.  At  that  time 
the  court  was  under  orders  to  convene  Friday,  January  4.  It  was  but  a short 
time  thereafter  that  Captain  Macklin  was  shot  on  the  Fort  Reno  reservation. 
This  necessitated  an  adjournment  of  the  court  until  a later  day,  February  4, 
Captain  IMacklin  having  been  officer  of  the  day  at  Fort  Brown  upon  August  13, 
and  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  witnesses. 

Major  Penrose,  accused  in  the’  case,  reached  San  Antonio  on  the  night  of 
January  3.  Captain  Murphy,  one  of  his  counsel,  reached  here  January  30.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Glenn,  who  so  ably  defended  Major  Penrose,  arrived  in  the  city 
February  i from  his  station  at  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio. 

The  courtmartial  was  convened  on  the  morning  of  February  4 at  10:05  a.  m.. 
Colonel  George  LeRoy  Brown,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  calling  it  to  order.  Aside 
from  Colonel  Brown  members  of  the  court  were : 

Lieut.  Col.  Louis  M.  Mans,  Deputy  Surgeon  General ; Lieut.  Col.  Charles  J. 
Crane,  military  secretary;  Lieut.  Col.  Alfred  C.  Sharpe,  Thirtieth  Infantry; 
Lieut.  Col.  Edward  J.  McClernand,  First  Cavalry;  Lieut.  Col.  R.  R.  Stevens,  Dep- 
uty Quartermaster  General;  Lieut.  Col.  Frank  Baker,  ordnance  department;  Maj. 
Hamilton  S.  Wallace,  paymaster;  Maj.  Charles  W.  Taylor,  Thirteenth  Cavalry; 
Maj.  Plenry  D Snyder,  surgeon;  Maj.  Charles  J.  T . Clarke,  'bwenty-sixth  In- 
fantry; Maj.  Charles  A.  Bennett,  artillery  corps;  Maj.  John  H.  Gardner,  First 
Cavalr3u 

The  first  procedure  was  the  announcement  of  the  names  of  counsel  for  ac- 
cused, after  which  the  Judge  Advocate  administered  the  oath  to  the  members  of 
the  court,  the  provisions  being  that  none  of  the  members  of  the  court  was  to  di- 
vulge the  findings  until  announced  by  the  proper  authority. 

The  accused  was  then  arraigned,  he  pleading  not  guilty  to  the  charges  in  the 
specifications.  The  charges  and  specifications  were : 

“Charge:  Neglect  of  duty  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  dis- 

cipline in  violation  of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

“Specification  1 : In  that  iMaj.  Charles  W.  Penrose,  Twenty-fifth  United 

States  Infantry,  commanding  the  post  of  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  after  being  on  the 
morning  of  August  14,  1906,  between  i and  2 a.  m.,  duly  informed  by  the  Mayor 
of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  one  Dr.  Combe,  that  soldiers  of  his  command  had  shot  and 
killed  one  civilian  of  the  city  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  badly  wounded  a lieu- 
tenant of  police  of  that  city,  did  immediately  thereafter  and  until  daylight  wholly 
fail  and  neglect  to  take  or  order  sufficient  measures  or  action  by  prompt  in- 
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spection  of  guns  or  pistols”  or  otherwise,  or  any  due  exercise  of  discipline  to  de- 
tect the  men  engaged  in  said  attack  and  killing,  or  any  of  them,  or  to  restrain  or 
bring  them  to  justice  for  said  crime. 

“This  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  August  14,  1906. 

“Specification  2:  In  that  Maj.  Charles  W.  Penrose,  Twenty-fifth  United 

States  Infantry,  being  aware  of  the  feeling  of  resentment  in  his  command  toward 
citizens  of  Brownsville  as  a result  of  assaults  upon  certain  individuals  of  the 
command,  and  having  been  notified  by  a Mr.  Evans  of  Brownsville  about  5 p.  m., 
August  13,  1906,  of  an  attack  upon  his  wife  by  a soldier  of  the  command,  and 
knowing  the  inflamed  feeling  existing  in  the  town  toward  the  soldiers  as  a result 
therefor,  did  nevertheless  fail  to  give  any  orders  to  Capt.  E.  A.  Macklin,  Twenty- 
fifty  Infantry,  officer  of  the  day,  requiring  special  vigilance  on  his  part  or  that 
of  the  guard,  or  to  make  frequent  inspections,  or  any  inspections  during  the 
night  after  12  o’clock;  and  did  wholly  fail  and  neglect  to  take  or  order  sufficient 
measures  or  precautions  to  hold  at  the  post  the  men  of  his  command,  or  in  any 
manner  to  watch,  restrain  or  discipline  said  men,  by  reason  of  which  failure  cer- 
tain men  of  his  command,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  were  enabled  to 
assemble,  and  did  assemble,  armed  with  rifles,  and  did  proceed  to  the  town  of 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  did  then  and  there  shoot  and  wound  and  kill  certain  citizens 
thereof. 

“This  at  Fort  Brown  and  Brownsville,  Tex.,  August  13  and  14,  1906. 

H.  M.  Bankhead, 

“First  Lieutenant,  Seventh  United  States  Infantry,  A.  D.  C., 

“Officer  Preferring  the  Charge.” 

From  the  very  first  it  was  evident  that  counsel  for  defense  were  going  to 
make  a strenuous  fight  in  behalf  of  their  client.  On  the  first  day  John  T.  Kliber 
of  Brownsville  was  introduced  as  associate  interpreter.  One  witness  was  placed 
on  the  stand  that  day  by  the  prosecution,  this  being  G.  W.  Rendall.  In  his  ex- 
amination of  this  witness,  Colonel  Glenn  made  it  evident  that  all  witnesses  for 
the  government  would  be  subjected  to  gruelling  cross  examinations. 

The  prosecution  introduced  as  assistant  judge  advocate  John  S.  Kleiber. 
The  witnesses  on  Feb.  5 were  jMrs.  G.  W.  Rendall  and  Teofilo  Martiney.  On  the 
following  day  the  court  lost  one  of  its  members  in  the  person  of  Lieut.  Col.  R. 
R.  Stevens,  chief  quartermaster  of  the  department.  Col.  Stevens  admitted  in  open 
court  that  he  had  formed  an  opinion  relative  to  the  guilt  of  certain  negro  sol- 
diers at  Fort  Brown  at  the  time  of  -the  raid.  On  this  day  First  Lieut.  Roger  S. 
Fitch.  First  Cavalry,  and  J P.  McDonnell,  a carpenter  of  Brownsville,  testified, 
as  also  did  iNIajor  Blocksom.  On  Feb.  7 Mrs.  Katie  E.  Leahy  made  her  first 
appearance  as  a witness,  testimony  also  being  taken  from  F.  A.  H.  Sanborn.  H. 
V.  Donninguey,  who  lost  his  arm  in  the  raid,  testified  Friday,  Feb.  8,  Chas.  B. 
Chase  and  Joe  Bodin  being  on  the  stand  the  same  day.  Donninguey  was  still  on 
the  stand  the  next  day  under  cross  examination.  His  examination  was  finished 
Feb.  II  and  Col.  Glenn  announced  he  would  attempt  to  impeach  him. 

F.  E.  Starck,  a mounted  inspector  of  customs,  was  on  the  stand  the  same 
day.  being  followed  by  Mayor  Combe  of  Brownsville.  His  examination  was  not 
finished  until  Feb.  14.  R.  B.  Creager  was  also  a witness  on  the  latter  date.  Mr. 
Kleiber,  retired  as  assistant  judge,  was  on  the  stand  all  of  Feb.  15  and  a part  of 
the  next  day.  W.  F.  Dennett  then  testified.  The  witnesses  following  him  were 
Lon  W.  Evans  and  A.  Littlefield  on  Feb.  18.  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Thorne,  Fred  Tate 
?nd  Ignacio  Garya  testifying  Feb.  19.  On  Feb.  20,  the  witnesses  were  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Frank  Baker,  ordnance  department  and  a member  of  the  court,  Capt. 
Dana  W.  Kilburn,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  Nicolas  Alams  and  Felix  Valdey 
Calderon.  Feb.  21  the  testimony  of  Herbert  Elkins  and  Leonard  Sanchey  was 
adduced,  ihe  stories  of  both  witnesses  causing  somewhat  of  a sensation.  Second 
Lieut.  George  C.  Lawrason  was  on  the  stand  Feb.  22.  23  and  25.  E.  M.  Gephard, 
a sergeant  of  the  Twenty-sixth  infantry,  testified  Feb.  25.  Capt.  E.  A.  Macklin 
was  on  the  stand  Feb.  25  and  27.  No  court  was  held  Feb.  26,  Maj.  Penrose  be- 
ing ill.  First  Lieut.  Roger  S.  Fitch  was  introduced  as  assistant  judge  advocate 
Feb.  27.  Major  August  Blocksom  testified  Feb.  28,  March  i,  2 and  j.  On  March 
2 the  court  admonished  counsel  to  facilitate  the  examinations.  Jose  Marting 
testified  IVlarch  4.  Lieut.  U.  S.  Grier  testified  March  5 and  6,  having  introduced 
thirty-two  witnesses. 
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1 he  defense  commenced  offering  its  testimony  March  7 hy  placing  Battalion 
Sergeant  Spottswood  N,  Taliaferro,  the  surviving  negro  member  of  the  Fort 
Brown  battalion,  on  the  stand.  Post  Quartermaster  Sergeant  Rowland  Osborn 
te.stified  the  same  day.  Matias  Tomayo.  scavenger  at  Fort  Brown,  was  in  the 
limelight  of  examination  all  of  IMarch  8.  S'-nnuel  Wheeler,  former  corporal  of  Co. 
1).  testified  March  9 and  ii.  Francois  Oltman  was  on  the  stand  March  ii. 
Mingo  Sanders,  the  celebrated  bullet  expert,  was  on  the  stand  March  12,  as  was 
also  former  Sergeant  Jacob  Frazier. 

On  March  13  the  court  session  was  enlivened  hy  a tilt  between  counsel  and 
the  judge  advocates.  Sergeant  Thos.  J.  Green  went  on  the  stand  this  day.  Cap- 
tain Mack'lin  and  Lieutenant  Lawrason  being  recalled  for  the  defense.  Newton 
Carlisle,  another  former  negro  soldier,  testified  March  14.  March  13  the  defense 
put  “experts”  on  the  stand  to  testify  regarding  the  light  emitted  bv  flashes  of 
guns.  These  witnesses  were  H.  A.  Stucky  of  Laredo,  First  Lieut.  H.  A.  Wer- 
genstein  and  Second  Lieut.  James  Blyth.  Second  Lieut.  R.  P.  Harbold,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  was  in  the  stand  March  16.  Two  additional  discharged  negro 
soldiers,  Joseph  Howell  and  Alexander  Ash,  testified  March  18,  as  also  did  Capt. 
Samuel  P.  Lyon.  Second  Lieut.  Harry  G.  Leckie  testified  March  19.  Corporal 
Chas.  H.  Madison  gave  his  version  March  20.  Major  Chas.  W.  Penrose,  accused 
in  the  case,  testified  in  his  own  behalf  March  21.  Major  Chas.  J.  T.  Clarke  and 
Walker  McCurdy,  former  sergeant  of  Co.  B,  also  gave  testimony. 

In  rebuttal  the  defense  called  Capt.  Hanson  E.  Ely  IMarch  22,  and  Mrs. 
Kate  E.  Leahy. 

March  23  the  arp-uments  in  the  case  were  taken,  up,  both  of  Major  Penrose’s 
counsel  speaking  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  judge  advocates  in  the  afternoon. 

These  arguments  were  concluded  at  3:15  p.  m..  and  after  four  hours’  de- 
liberation the  courtmartial  found  the  accused  not  guilty. 


It  was  reported  among  real  estate  men  yesterdav  that  T.  A.  Coleman  and 
D.  J.  Woodward  had  closed  a deal  with  W.  C.  Urbahn  of  Laredo  whereby  they 
purchased  the  famous  Calahan  Ranch  of  125,000  acres.  The  consideration  was  not 
given  out. 

This  ranch  lies  along  the  Rio  Grande  about  twenty-six  miles  above  Laredo 
and  has  a water  frontage  of  about  ten  miles.  It  runs  back  from  the  river  a dis- 
tance of  fifteen  miles  in  some  places,  and  the  majority  of  it  is  fine  mesquite  land. 
The  Rio  Grande  Coal  Company’s  mines  are  contiguous  to  this  ranch. 

The  first  coal  mines  on  the  Calahan  Ranch  were  opened  up  in  1879  by.  ex- 
Governor  LIunt  of  Colorado.  This  gentleman  discovered  the  coal  mines  and 
began  to  build  the  railroad  which  is  now  known  as  the  Rio  Grande  & Eagle  Pass 
Railroad,  and  serves  to  haul  the  coal  from  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Cannel  and  the 
San  Jose  Coal  Mines  into  Laredo.  The  original  plan  of  Governor  Hunt  was  to 
build  the  road  from  Laredo  to  Eagle  Pass  and  open  up  the  coal  mines  between. 
By  the  time  the  road  was  built  to  the  first  mines  opened.  Old  Minera.  however, 
the  governor  met  misfortunes  and  lost  most  of  his  money.  The  road  and  mines 
were  then  bought  by  New  York  and  Philadelphia  capitali.sts,  who  are  now  operat- 
ing them.  Besides  the  coal  and  farming  lands  on  the  Calahan  Ranch,  it  has 
some  of  the  best  ranch  land  in  West  Texas. 

Mr.  Coleman  leased  this  ranch  about  a year  ago  and  immediately  stocked  it 
with  about  2.500  head  of  steers.  He  had  a hard  task  at  first,  in  driving  the  squat- 
ters out  of  its  limits  and  some  of  them  actually  disputed  the  right  of  the  owner. 
It  was  on  a small  portion  of  the  Calahan  Ranch,  known  as  the  Tordilla  Ranch, 
that  the  famous  Tordilla  fight  between  the  Martinez  outlaws  and  Texas  Rangers 
occurred  about  eighteen  months  ago. 

The  famous  Palifoax  land  grant  adjoins  the  CaLhan  Ranch  on  the  north. 
This  i'^  the  piece  of  land  which  was  granted  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Duke 
of  Palifoax  many  years  ago  and  for  which  there  are  now  many  disputed  titles. 


Ten  million  dollars,  spot  cash,  is  the  neat  little  sum  that  has  be^^n  refused  lu' 
the  heirs  of  the  King  estate  for  the  great  King  ranch  in  Southeast  Texas,  two  of 
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whose  border  lines  are  the  Gulf  of  iMexico  and  the  Rio  Grande  River,  and  whose 
broad  area  pnbraces  nearly  all  of  three  counties  and  a part  of  a fourth. 

Ever  since  the  middle  of  the  summer  there  has  been  pending  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  land  deals  ever  swung  in  the  state  for  a territory  larger  than  several 
of  the  individual  states  of  the  Union.  Mrs.  King,  wife  of  the  late  Captain  King, 
is  the  owner  of  the  greater  portion,  although  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Kleburg,  wiH 
of  ex-Congressman  Kleburg,  is  also  one  of  the  heirs,  and  the  land  intended  to  be 
purchased  included  not  only  the  million  acres  belonging  to  the  King  ranch,  but 
also  half  a million  acres  adjacent  to  it,  known  as  the  Kennedy  ranch,  of  which 
D.  A.  Kennedy  is  the  principal  owner. 

Eastern  parties,  some  of  whom  live  in  New  York,  and  others  in  other  eastern 
and  northern  cities,  desired  to  become  the  possessors  of  the  property.  The 
Chronicle  is  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  their  names,  as  the  deal  is  still  pending,  al- 
though the  prospects  for  its  being  brought  to  a successful  termination  are  now 
slight,  as  sentimental  reasons  make  Mrs.  King,  who  owns  the  controlling  inter- 
est, loath  to  part  with  the  vast  property,  which  in  territorial  extent  far  surpasses 
many  a European  principality  and  is  even  larger  than  some  kingdoms. 

Experts  from  the  north,  sent  out  by  the  promoters  of  the  subject,  having 
made  a thorough  study  of  the  property,  advised  offering  the  price  which  has  been 
refused. 

The  vast  property,  which  practically  comprises  the  counties  of  Nueces,  Cam- 
eron and  Hidalgo,  and  even  a part  of  Starr  County,  is  at  the  southern  apex  of 
the  state.  The  land  is  not  heavily  wooded,  but  mo.stly  covered  by  mesquite  and 
chaparral,  and  at  times  as  high  as  half  a million  cattle  roam  over  its  level  acres, 
for  except  about  40,000  acres  the  greater  part  of  the  million  and  a half  acres  are 
not  under  cultivation.  On  the  territory  is  the  town  of  Kingsville. 

It  was  proposed  to  make  the  territory  a feeder  for  the  great  ’Frisco  system, 
although  its  promoters  are  not  connected  with  that  road,  which  gives  access  to 
the  territory. 

The  land  was  to  be  cut  up  into  plantations,  which  were  to  be  watered  by  arte- 
sian wells,  as  the  experience  at  Kingsville  has  4iown  that  artesian  water  may 
easily  be  obtained  on  the  territory. 

Street  car  systems  were  to  connect  the  entire  territory  and  form  a network  all 
over  it,  and  more  than  the  purchase  price— that  is  to  say,  a sum  in  excess  of  ten 
million  dollars — was  to  be  spent  in  making  the  land  ready  for  the  occupancy  of 
the  agriculturists  who  were  to  be  invited  to  colonize  it. 

The  plans  were  comprehensive  in  scope  and  had  even  gone  somewhat  into 
detail,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  papers  were  almost  ready  to  be  signed,  but  the 
prospects  are  now  not  so  good  that  a trade  may  be  made. 

Mr.  Conditt  intimated  that  his  backers,  while  discouraged  at  the  unexpected 
obstacles,  had  not  abandoned  the  plan,  and  it  may  yet  be  put  through. — Houston 
Chronicle. 


■‘The  year  1907,”  said  F.  Groos,  president  of  F.  Groos  & Co.,  bankers,  yester- 
day, ‘“finds  Texas  in  a wonderfully  prosperous  condition.  A succession  of  good 
vears  with  bountiful  seasons  has  brought  riches  to  its  inhabitants.  Good  crops,  a 
big  demand  for  them  and  the  resultant  high  prices  are  responsible  directly  for  the 
cash  and  credit  and  have  served  as  object  lessons  to  thousands  of  new  homeseekers 
who  have  turned  their  eyes  on  Southwest  Texas. 

“‘That  is  a great  big  result.  We  have  at  last  convinced  northern  and  eastern 
farmers  that  this  is  a farmer’s  country.  We  have  really  just  convinced  ourselves. 
Isn’t  it  true  that  as  a general  thing  more  moisture  is  needed  to  grow  grass  for 
cattle  than  to  grow  cotton?  It  is  true  and  we  will  find  that  the  so-called  dry  South- 
west Texas  is  not  so  dry  after  all.  It  has  been  only  in  comparatively  recent  years 
that  cotton  in  any  quantity  has  been  grown  west  of  San  Antonio.  I believe  the 
cotton  industry  in  Southwest  Texas  has  only  just  begun, 

“And  so  it  is  with  other  products.  Of  course  it  will  be  dry  once  in  awhile, 
drouths  occur  everywhere  for  that  matter,  but  droughts  will  be  heeded  less  and 
less  as  the  country  settles  up. 

“Now  we  come  to  the  matter  of  securing  prosperity  for  the  future;  that  is, 
the  settlement  of  this  country  with  farmers  that  know  their  business.  Get  the 
people  and  you  will  get  crops  and  wealth  in  abundance,  land  values  will  be  secure 
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and  products  i)our  out.  When  land  is  sold  only  for  speculation  its  value  is  not 
secure  enough  for  our  purpose,  but  sell  it  to  a farmer  and  you  can  bank  on 
his  property.  Speculative  land  values  are  based  on  confidence  in  tbe  future 
which  may  be  reasonal^le  enough  if  the  land  is  not  held  too  long.  But  its  ulti- 
mate use  is  in  the  possession  of  the  actual  tiller  of  the  soil.  I want  to  sound 
a warning  against  over-speculation.  And  if  this  should  be  a dry  year,  we  will 
find  perhaps  compensation  in  a check  to  such  over  speculation. 

“How  to  settle  our  country?  The  answer,  I believe,  is  ‘railroads.’  Though 
the  people  of  San  Antonio  by  their  campaign  of  publicity  have  done  much  to 
turn  investors  this  way.  it  is  the  railroads  who  have  done  by  far  the  most  of  it 
in  enlightened  self  interest.  To  multiply  these  is  our  problem. 

“The  need  is  obvious.  Have  you  ever  figured  out  how  much  territory  tributary 
to  our  merchants,  banks  and  factories  is  practically  untouched,  and  will  remain 
so  until  railroads  radiate'  from  town?  The  size,  if  figured  out,  would  be  start- 
ling. Texas  fortunately  is  growing  more  friendly  towards  enterprise  as  it  grows 
richer,  but  should  come  to  a full  recognition  of  its  grave  error  in  hindering  rail- 
roads, in  imposing  burdensome  restrictions  and  not  giving  the  roads  a fair  show. 
Reasonable  regulation  is  a good  thing  but  the  Railroad  Commission  is  not  an 
institution  that  has  helped  Texas. 

“San  Antonio  has  made  fine  progress  in  wholesale  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prises and  these  are  bound  to  increase  and  additional  railroads  mean  additional 
trade  over  and  over  again. 

“Taking  the  situation  as  a whole  it  is  most  encouraging  and  we  can  look 
to  the  future  with  confidence.” 


Thorough  investigation  last  night  showed  that  every  gambling  house  in  San 
Antonio  had  closed.  ]\Iost  of  them  closed  upon  receipt  of  private  wires  the  preced- 
ing night  that  the  governor  would  sign  the  new  law^  recently  passed  by  the 
legislature  immediately.  The  other  houses  closed  as  soon  as  the  morn- 
ing papers  were  received.  About  fifty  gamblers  left  San  Antonio 
yesterday,  the  majority  going  further  west.  Few  of  the  men  stopped 
in  this  state.  They  declare  that  whether  or  not  the  law  will  be  en- 
forced by  the  officers,  they  can  not  afford  to  take  any  chances  when  it  is  a felony 
punishable  by  terms  in  the  state  penitentiary  to  operate  any  of  the  games.  It  was 
with  considerable  regret  that  the  men  left  San  Antonio.  It  has  for  many  years 
been  one  of  the  wtII  known  wide  open  cities  of  the  United  States.  Only  occasion- 
ally have  attempts  been  made  to  close  the  houses. 

The  decision  to  close  was  sudden  with  many  of  the  houses.  The  night  shifts 
of  men  came  to  work  and  congregated  in  front  of  the  houses,  surprised  to  find 
them  closed.  The  old  patrons  came  in  numbers  and  congregated  about  the  doors 
of  the  closed  houses,  expressing  their  opinions  of  the  legislature. 

District  Attorney  Charles  Baker  expressed  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  enforcing  the  law  in  this  county.  It  is  his  opinion  that  its  very  string- 
ency has  made  it  a dead  letter.  When  asked  about  this  matter  he  said : “Do  you 

think  any  twelve  men  in  this  county  would  send  a man  to  the  state  penitentiar>' 
to  serve  out  a term  because  he  played  a game  of  poker?” 

The  old  houses,  which  a few  days  ago  were  spectacles  of  light,  life  and 
gaiety,  were  rather  uninteresting  last  night.  Chandeliers  were  dark.  Tables  and 
chairs  were  stacked  in  the  corners.  Dust  had  already  begun  to  settle  on  the  green 
cloth. 

The  only  signs  of  gambling  that  could  be  found  in  the  big  yacant  rooms 
were  little  placards  on  the  walls  giying  the  price  of  stacks  for  draw  poker. 

There  was  not  much  chance  to  shake  for  the  drinks  with  the  bartender  last 
night.  The  leather  or  rubber  cylinder,  with  its  fiye  cubes,  was  in  street  par- 
lance, “put  on  ice.”  From  force  of  habit  the  man  behind  the  bar  \yould  reach 
back  or  under  the  counter,  only  to  come  to  the  sudden  realization  again  that  the 
goyernor  had  signed  a drastic  law  that  has  apparently  settled  for  good  and  all 
the  dice  box  in  this  state. 

Early  in  the  eyening,  when  it  became  generally  known  that  the  governor  had 
signed  the  bill,  anything  that  resembled  a dice  box  was  gently  laid  away  on 
the  shelf,  in  order  that  the  spiders  might  find  a new  home  over  which  to  spin 
their  webs. 
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For  a number  of  saloons  and  cigar  stores  around  the  town,  where  the  dice 

box  frequently  decided  if  the  drinks  or  smokes  were  “on  the  house”  or  the  man 

in  front  of  the  counter,  the  new  hill  will  be  a hard  jolt. 

The  proprietors  of  some  of  the  swinging  door  emporiums  were  not  back- 

ward in  expressing  their  opinion  of  the  provisions  of  the  statutes ; while  still 
others,  looking  at  the  measure  in  the  lighter  vein,  made  threats  of  having  pink 
teas  Wednesday  afternoon  with  the  big  ping  pong  game  on  Thursday  and  the 
croquet  handicap  as  a half  holiday  event  Saturday  afternoons. 

There  were,  however  still  a number  of  saloons  last  night  where  the  bar- 
tenders pounded  the  inahogan}^  top  of  the  bar  with  the  dice  box  and  generally 
made  merry  in  the  belief  that  it  was  going  to  be  the  last  night  in  which  they  wer^ 
going  to  get  a run  for  their  money.  Still  other  saloon  men  say  the  dice  box 
will  remain  above  board  until  some  official  notification  reaches  them  “tO'  cut  it 
out.” 

However,  the  general  verdict  seems  to  be  that  it  is  unsafe  to  bet,  and  the 
one  best  bet  with  odds  at  lOO  to  i is  to  keep  off'  the  board. 


Alamo  Controversy. 

At  the  date  of  this  publication,  the  “Alamo  question”  is  a subject  of 
debate  and  controversy  throughout  Texas,  and  there  appears  a hopeless 
division  among  the  Daughters  of  the  Republic  with  reference  to  the  mat- 
ter at  issue.  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  final  can  be  said  on  the  subject 
therefore,  and  a judgment  on  a present  controversy  would  be  inconsistent 
with  a history  of  this  character.  But  it  is  with  a view  to  preserving  some 
of  the  current  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  matter,  as  a mere  matter  of 
interest  for  later  years,  when  the  present  excitement  will  probably  be 
forgotten,  that  the  following  editorials  from  San  Antonio  dalies  are  ap- 
pended : 

It  appears  that  the  two  organizations  of  Daughters  of  tbe  Republic  in  San 
Antonio  are  divided  as  to  tbe  best  manner  in  which  to  care  for  the  ground  on 
which  tbe  Hugo  & Schmeltzer  building  now  stands.  One  organization  stands 
for  a ball  of  fame  while  tbe  other  stands  for  a park.  As  The  Light  understands 
the  situation  the  ereat  mass  of  the  people  of  San  Antonio  are  not  interested  in 
whether  the  building  is  transformed  into  a hall  of  fame  or  whether  it  is  torn 
away  and  a park  established.  What  the  people  of  San  Antonio  really  desire  is 
that  the  building  which  now  occupies  the  PTomid  and  calls  forth  gibes  from 
every  stranger  whose  attention  is  called  to  it  shall  give  way  to  something  less 
calculated  to  give  offense  to  the  eye. 

The  state  of  I'cxas  has  purchased  tbe  ground  with  the  intention  that  a 
monument  Or  testimonial  of  some  kind  will  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  those 
brave  men  who  gave  their  lives  for  Texas  liberty,  d'he  form  it  shall  take  is  a 
matter  of  detail.  The  only  important  matter  is:  When  is  this  transformation 

to  take  place?  It  is  very  Hkelv  that  if  it  seems  probable  a park  can  be  secured 
before  a hall  of  fame  is  possible  that  the  park  will  meet  with  popular  favor. 
If  it  develops  that  the  hall  of  fame  is  easier  of  attainment  then  the  hall  will 
probably  come  first  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  matter  has  been  agitated 
until  the  people  demand  that  something  shall  be  done  and  done  without  delay. 
(March  23.) 


What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Alamo  Mission  property  purchased  by  the  state 
for  preservation  in  commemoration  ol  the  heroism  of  the  martyrs  to  Texas 
liberty  is  a matter  which  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Re- 
public and  in  which  the  patriotic  people  of  the  state  are  interested. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  active  in  securing 
ownership  and  control  of  the  property  wdiich  forms  a part  of  the  ancient  mission 
and  which  has  long  been  devoted  to  commercial  uses  to  have  the  wooden  struct- 
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urc  removed  and  to  prevent  any  part  of  it  from  being  used  for  business  pur- 
poses. 

The  intention  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Republic  is  now  said  to  be  to  have 

restored  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  from  history  the  walls  of  the  building 

adjoining  the  Alamo  church  and  to  beautify  the  grounds  in  a way  to  make  them 
attractive  and  to  show  the  respect  and  veneration  in  which  the  hallowed  ground 
is  held  and  to  make  of  the  Alamo  a fitting  monument  to  the  heroes  who  gave 
their  lives  for  the  liberty  and  glory  of  Texas. 

It  appears  that  there  are  varied  opinions  as  to  the  plans  which  should  be 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  walls  and  beautifying  the  grounds, 
as  well  as  concerning  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  museum  of  Texas  history  which 
it  has  been  proposed  to  erect  on  the  premises.  Upon  one  question,  however, 
there  is  practically  no  difference  of  opinoin,  and  that  is  that  the  building  now 
used  as  a mart  of  trade  and  billboard  for  all  sorts  of  flashy  posters  should  come 
down  speedily.  Not  only  is  it  an  obstruction  to  the  view  of  the  sacred  edifice, 

which  it  overshadows,  but  an  eye-sore  to  that  part  of  the  city  and  a libel  on  the 

sacred  Alamo. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Republic  are  doing  their  utmost  to  preserve  the 
Alamo  and  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  patriotism  which  it  typifies,  and  the  state  is 
giving  them  its  cordial  support  and  encouragement.  They  will  work  out  the 
plan  in  time  that  will  be  acceptable  all  around  and  that  will  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  patriotic  women  of  Texas  as  to  the  honor  of  the  heroes  whose 
patriotic  sacrifice  is  commemorated.  (March.) 


Mrs.  Urwitz,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Republic,  thinks  the  Alamo  should  stand  alone  and  unembellished  by  any  fanciful 
surroundings,  with  a promenade  on  either  side,  but  with  no  shining  roof  of  gla-ss, 
no  overshadowing  hall  of  fame,  no  marble  shaft  to  speak  the  glory  which  the 
ancient  ruin  so  eloquently  commemorates. 

“In  its  green  and  inimitable  eloquence  the  Alamo  should  stand.  It  is  its 
owm  museum,  its  own  hall  of  fame,  its  owm  monument.  It  must  stand  alone 
and  unchallenged— the  sentinel  of  history.” 

Perhaps  this  will  be  the  final  decision  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Republic 
into  w'hose  keeping  the  Texas  Cradle  of  Liberty  has  been  given  by  the  state, 
d'here  is  a general  desire  that  the  sacred  ground  shall  not  be  encumbered  by  any 
mart  of  trade  or  commercial  enterprise  and  there  is  hardly  a doubt  that  the 
present  incumbrance  that  so  disfigures  the  site  of  the  ancient  mission  and  so 
obscures  the  historic  Alamo  wall  soon  be  removed  and  the  w’alls  that  remain  be 
no  more  used  for  garish  posters  of  ballet  dancers  in  abbreviated  skirts,  breakfast 
foods  and  brands  of  intoxicants. 

There  are  some  differences  of  opinions  as  to  details  concerning  the  restora- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  ancient  mission  wdiich  may  easily  be  reconciled 
when  the  Daughters  of  the  Republic  take  up  the  matter  at  their  annual  meeting 
and  discuss  it  in  a broad  and  patriotic  spirit,  with  mutual  consideration  and 
concession 

d'he  Daughters  are  to  be  commended  for  the  active  interest  and  energy  they 
have  displayed  in  the  preservation  of  the  relics  of  Texas  history  and  they  may 
be  trusted  to  save  the  Alamo  in  the  most  proper  and  effective  manner.  (April.) 


Now  that  the  Daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  have  divided  on  the 
.Alamo  JMission  question  it  is  probable  the  people  of  Texas  will  reluctantly  reach 
the  conclusion  arived  at  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  organization  as  an- 
nounced from  Houston.  That  is  that  custody  of  the  property  should  be  vested 
in  the  state.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  organization  of  women  whose  fathers 
were  patriots  of  Texas  has  been  unable  to  agree  and  continue  the  great  work 
that  thev  so  well  began  of  preserving  for  posterity  the  landmarks  of  Texas — the 
points  that  make  plain  the  history  of  the  .state  and  its  struggles  for  freedom,  and 
stand  an  object  lesson  for  generations  to  come. 

It  is  not  easy  to  believe,  with  the  organization  divided  as  it  is  since  the 
Austin  meeting,  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Alamo  and  the  old  mission  to  be 
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preserved  and  made  to  represent  what  the  state  intended  they  should  represent 
unless  they  be  placed  under  care  of  a commission  to  he  pro\ided  for  by  the  state 
legislature. 

Governor  Campbell  has  it  within  his  power  to  remove  the  rock  upon  which 
the  organization  of  Daughters  of  the  Republic  has  gone  to  pieces  by  submitting 
this  cjuestion  to  the  legislature,  now  in  session,  for  such  action  as  shall  appear 
to  he  wise.  Then  there  will  be  no  obstacle  to  reuniting  of  the  factions  in  the 
society  of  Daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas — an  organization  of  the  finest 
types  of  Texas  womanhood. 

Let  the  state  of  Texas  preserve  and  control  the  shrines  of  Texas  liberty. 
All  patriotic  citizens  will  help  with  the  work,  and  there  will  be  no  more  jealousies, 
heart  burnings,  and  tears  among  the  women  whose  love  of  these  same  shrines 
is  not  less  because  they  are  given  to  much  sentiment  and  deep  feeling.  (April.) 


San  Antonio  Fuilding. 

The  old  cornerstone  of  the  Kunkel  building  at  the  intersection  of  West 
Houston  and  North  Flores  Streets  was  removed  this  morning  and  taken  charge 
of  by  George  F.  Stuemke  and  removed  to  his  home  at  the  corner  of  Mistletoe  and 
McCullough  Avenues. 

The  Kunkel  building  is  being  torn  down  by  Street  Commissioner  Russi  and 
a large  force  of  laborers  for  the  purpose  of  widening  Houston  Street,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  stipulations  of  improvement  district  No.  ii.  It  was  about  9 
o’clock  while  the  men  were  at  work  this  morning  that  the  old  cornerstone  was 
removed. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  forty  years  ago,  in  January  of  1867,  by  August  C. 
Stuemke,  father  of  George  F.  Stuemke,  of  this  city.  In  the  cornerstone  was 
placed  copies  of  the  newspapers  published  in  San  Antonio  at  the  time.  George 
Stuemke  says  he  remembers  that  “The  Herald,”  which  was  published  then,  was 
placed  in  the  stone.  Photographs  of  the  Stuemke  family,  German  and  Spanish 
coins  and  other  relics  also  were  placed  within  the  stone. 

Considerable  excitement  followed  the  discovery  of  the  cornerstone  this  morn- 
ing, it  being  at  first  reported  that  a treasure  had  been  discovered,  and  great 
crowds  flocked  around  the  old  building.  Mr.  Stuemke  considers  the  find  as  a 
treasure  and  declares  that  he  would  not  part  with  the  contents  of  the  stone  for 
four-fold  their  financial  value. 

The  building  was  constructed  by  August  C.  Stuemke  when  San  Antonio  was 
nothing  more  than  a village  and  when  Indians  were  to  be  found  all  over  Texas. 
The  building  was  of  rocks  roughly  hewn,  but  built  so  strongly  that  during  the 
two  score  years  it  has  stood  the  blasts  of  winter  and  storms.  It  has  never  re- 
Cjuired  repairs.  After  the  building  had  been  constructed  it  was  first  occupied  by 
Mr.  Deitler  as  a grocery  store.  It  later  became  the  property  of  Henry  Wagner, 
then  iMinter  and  Kunkel  got  control  of  it  and  in  recent  years  it  became  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Kunkel.  When  purchased  by  the  city  the  building  was  occupied  as  a 
second  hand  furrdture  house. 


February,  according  to  the  report  filed  by  City  Building  Inspector  James 
Wahrenberger  this  morning  with  the  city  clerk,  breaks  all  records  for  improve- 
ments and  erection  of  new  dwellings  and  business  houses. 

January  of  the  present  year  was  considered  as  showing  the  greatest  values 
in  buildings  in  one  month,  a total  of  $152,920.  This  record,  which  is  consid- 
ered phenomenal,  is  broken  by  the  record  of  February,  which  shows  an  increase 
of  $10,865  over  that  of  January.  During  last  month  Inspector  Wahrenberger 
issued  199  permits  aggregating  the  sum  of  $163,785. 

The  building  values  for  February  show  an  increase  of  $86,150  over  those 
of  the  corresponding  month,  one  year  ago,  when  the  total  values  for  the  month 
reached  $77,635. 

The  report  of  the  building  inspector  only  again  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
San  Antonio  is  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  building  boom  of  its  history. 

The  Fifth  ward,  or  the  business  district  of  the  city,  again  leads  in  the  great- 
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est  building  values,  carrying  off  the  honors  with  a showing  of  $53,120.  The  fourth 
ward  follows  second  with  $33,045  to  its  credit,  while  the  Seventh  ward  shows  a 
hig  gain  in  $26,740.  d'he  other  wards  show  the  following  record  for  the  month : 
First  ward,  $15,625;  Second  ward,  $7,060;  'I'hird  ward,  $5,490;  Sixth  ward,  $9,930; 
Eighth  ward,  $12,775,  making  a grand  total  for  all  wards  of  $163,785. 


San  Antonio’s  progress  commercially  hinges  much  upon  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  new  north  and  south  line  of  railroad  through  Pleasanton  to  Sam- 
fordyce,  d'ampico  and  the  City  of  Mexico. 

With  this  direct  connecting  link  across  the  proposed  east  and  we.st  roads 
from  Carrizo  Springs  to  Aransas  Pass  and  Spofford  to  Aransas  Pass  tapping  a 
wonderfully  fertile  hut  undeveloped  country  of  its  own,  San  Antonio  will  abso- 
lutely control  the  southern  Texas  situation,  and  her  supremacy  will  never  he  suc- 
cessfully assailed  so  long  as  the  business  men  here  exercise  due  diligence  and 
acumen. 

Nothing  so  well  illustrates  the  feasibility  of  such  a road  as  the  fact  that  the 
people  living  in  that  territory  are  so  eagerly  seeking  it,  and  so  firmly  confident  of 
its  success  that  they  are  offering  big  bonuses  for  its  construction  and  are  ready 
to  invest  their  money  in  it.  Certainly  the)^  should  he  in  a position  to  know  the 
condition  better  than  any  outsider  and  their  money  eloquently  attests  their  faith. 
So  large,  indeed,  are  these  bonuses  and  grants  of  rights  of  way  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  cost  of  construction  is  guaranteed  practically  before  work  begins. 

The  further  significant  fact  that  the  proposed  road  would  offer  important 
strategic  advantages  to  the  ]\I.,  K.  & T.  and  the  Frisco  systems,  and  that  both 
of  these  roads  have  made  overtures  that  indicate  their  willingness  to  purchase  such 
a line  if  it  he  built,  and  that  the  new  Orient  is  known  to  desire  entrance  to  San 
Antonio  and  an  outlet  to  deep  water,  makes  it  quite  certain  that  the  proposed 
line  south  could  be  sold  at  a profit  if  necessary. 

Thus  the  logic  of  the  situation  seems  to  make  the  construction  of  the  road 
inevitable.  But  San  Antonio  cannot  afford  to  sleep  on  its  opportunity.  There  is 
many  a slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  and  possibilities  of  other  combinations 
to  grab  this  rich  territory  and  the  trade  that  it  has,  exist  and  will  be  seized  if 
this  city  is  neglectful  and  indifferent. 

It’s  up  to  the  leaders  of  business  here  to  get  busy  and  clinch  this  proposi- 
tion by  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot. 


Business  Men’s  Club. 

What  was  by  far  the  greatest  meeting  the  Business  Men’s  Club  has  ever 
held  took  place  at  Electric  Park  last  night.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a jubilee  cele- 
bration because  of  the  fact  that  the  club  had  reached  a membership  of  1,000,  that 
the  cattle  Raisers’  Association  of  Texas  would  meet  here  in  the  spring  of  1908, 
and  that  it  was  an  opportunity  of  all  members  to  break  bread,  so  to  speak,  and 
better  know  each  other.  To  help  the  San  Antonians  celebrate  this  auspicious 
event  were  one  hundred  of  the  representative  business  men  of  Dallas.  There 
were  between  500  and  600  present. 

The  jubilee  was  all  that  the  directors  and  the  members  of  the  club  had  hoped 
for.  It  was  notable  for  the  enthusiasm  that  bubbled  to  the  surface  at  the  slightest 
provocation. 

As  guests  of  honor  at  the  jubilee  were  Congressman  James  L.  Slayden  and 
Col.  George  LeRoy  Brown  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry.  Both  of  these  were 
among  the  speakers. 

Congressman  James  L.  Slayden  was  introduced  as  the  first  speaker.  i\Ir. 
Slayden,  the  first  president  of  the  club,  and  one  of  the  guests  of  honor,  was  prop- 
erly introduced  by  the  toastmaster.  Mr.  Slayden’s  appearance  brought  out  a 
tumult  of  applause  from  the  large  assemblage.  His  remarks  dealt  at  first  with  the 
Business  IMen’s  Club  and  later  with  Fort  Sam  Houston,  its  past,  present  and 
future.  He  said  in  part : 
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“This  morning  I saw  a news  item  in  the  Express  which  said  that  I was.  to 
make  a speech  of  five  minutes  here  this  evening.  Later  in  the  day  I learned  un- 
olficiallv,  but  reliably,  for  it  came  through  a reporter  of  d'he  Express,  that  I was 
to  speak  about  Fort  Sam  Houston,  her  past,  her  present  and  her  future.  I think 
you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a rather  large  subject  to  be  handled  in  a 
five-minute  speech.  The  Business  Men’s  Club  evidently  believes  in  business  meth- 
ods and  business  brevity.  The  commission  is  large,  and  the  conditions  hard,  but 
I will  do  my  best — and  angels  can  do  no  more. 

“Before  assailing  the  Post,  however,  I do  want  to  say  just  a few  words 
about  the  Business  Men’s  Club.  I am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I was  its  first 
president.  I wish  I could  be  quite  certain  that  the  club  itself  views  that  period 
of  its  history  with  equal  pride.  It  has  been  and  it  is  today  a useful  organization. 
What  its  future  is  to  be  rests  with  you  and  your  associates.  By  co-operation  and 
generous  support  it  can  be  made  a great  factor  in  the  development  of  the  commerce 
of  this  city  and  of  southwest  Texas.  If  not  supported  properly  it  will  wither 
and  die  and  we  will  all  regret  that  it  was  ever  born  because  it  will  be  notice  to 
the  world  that  the  largest  city  in  the  state  hasn’t  enough  enterprise  to  keep  alive 
its  one  purely  business  organization. 

“But  your  enormous  growth  shows  that  you  are  getting  that  support.  I 
hope  to  see  the  time  when  a great  Board  of  Trade,  or  Business  Men’s  Club  or 
whatever  name  you  may  call  yourselves,  will  be  housed  in  a splendid  way  ^ under 
its  own  roof. 

“Now  for  Fort  Sam  Houston.  If  you  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  your 
own  state  you  know'  that  since  w'hite  men  first  came  here  to  convert  Indians  and 
locate  ranches,  in  both  of  which  laudable  enterprises  they  were  moderately  suc- 
cessful, San  Antonio  has  been  a center  of  military  activity  and  importance.  Its 
strategic  value  was  at  once  seen  by  the  missionaries.  The  Indians  who  needed 
conversion  were  handy.  Converted  Indians  must  be  baptized  and  the  value  of  a 
nearby  river  w'as  manifest.  Then  the  Alamo  was  built  to  serve  as  a place  of 
worship  and  defense.  Just  which  Alamo  it  was  I have  forgotten,  but  my  point 
is  that  all  things  went  to  establish  San  Antonio. 

“Later  it  w'as  the  scene  of  many  and  bloody  fights  between  the  early  set- 
tlers and  the  Mexicans.  These  culminated  in  the  great  fight  wdiich  is  unique  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

“Again  in  the  w'ar  of  1845  it  was  an  important  rendezvous  for  troops  on  the 
way  to  IMexico.  Too  far  from  the  center  of  the  great  conflict  to  have  much 
military  importance  during  the  Civil  War  its  position,  of  strategic  value  was  again 
recognized  in  1865  ^md  1866  by  assembling  a large  army  in  San  Antonio. 

“This  in  brief  is  why  Fort  Sam  Houston  is  at  San  Antonio.  As  to  what  it 
is  I can  best  show  you  by  reading  a memorandum  prepared  for  me  by  the 
Quartermaster  General  a few'  w'eeks  ago. 

“In  1897  the  Post  of  Sam  Houston  and  department  headquarters  at  San 
Antonio  consisted  of  100  buildings  of  cheap  construction,  which  had  cost  $546,722.33. 
They  now  consist  of  183  buildings  completed,  which,  with  roads,  walks,  sewer 
systems,  etc.,  cost  $1,845,825.31,  including  repairs.  There  have  been  authorized, 
but  not  yet  under  contract,  sixty-four  buildings,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is 
$796,140,  and  there  are  contemplated  tw'enty-four  additional  buildings,  the  estimated 
cost  of  w'hich  is  $290,850,  making  a total  of  271  buildings,  w'ith  repairs  and  sub- 
sidiary work,  $2,932,815.31.  In  addition  $346,578  has  been  appropriated  for  land, 
making  a grand  tothl  of  expenditures  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  for  con- 
struction w'ork,  etc.,  of  $3,279,393.31.  Allotments  by  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 


Land. 

1*98 $ 1,1,415.58  

1899  8,944.26  

T900  43J5.S-97  

190T  89.582.86  

1902  49,809.09  

^903  72.409.07  

1904  440.522.46  $ 46,578.00 

1905  275.227.66  

1906  280,218.04  
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Uind, 

$300,000.00 


$821,957.00 

290,850.00 


Total  $2,386,092.98  $346,578.00 

346,578.00 


$2,732,670.98 

Add  expenditiire.s  prior  to  1897 546.722.33 

Grand  total  $3>279v393-3i 

“'riie  future  of  Fort  Sam  Houston  to  be  properly  treated  would  require  you 
to  take  off  the  limit.  I mean  the  five  minute  limit.  It  is  a subject  of  which  I 
am  more  than  full.  For  years,  I have  been  working  for  the  development  of  this 
Post  and  as  you  have  seen  by  the  statement  made  for  me  by  my  friend,  Eugene 
Humphrey,  I have  been  gratified  with  a moderate  degree  of  success. 

“A  brigade  post  we  will  have.  That  much  may  be  regarded  as  a certainty. 

“Whether  we  will  go  on  expanding  until  the  citizens  of  San  Antonio  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a division  assembled  at  the  post  and  on  the  maneuver 
ground  near  Leon  Springs  remains  to  be  seen.  I do  not  look  upon  it  as  alto- 
gether improbable. 

“The  advantages  of  the  development  of  Fort  Sam  Houston  from  a regi- 
mental to  a brigade  post  are  too  well  known  to  require  a statement  from  me. 
It  will  give  u.s  a permanent  military  population  of  between  3,000  and  5,000  people. 
It  means  a steady  and  heavy  contribution  to  the  retail  trade  of  San  Antonio, 
the  introduction  upon  a larger  scale  of  an  agreeable  social  element  in  the  officers, 
their  wives  and  daughters,  and  the  making  of  San  Antonio  a magnet  which  will 
draw  people  of  wealth  and  ••  fashion  from  all  over  the  country,  to  the  great  ben- 
efit of  our  hotels  and  cab  companies.  But  you  all  know  these  things.  Everybody 
knows  and.  admits  them,  except  when  we  need  a contribution  to  supplement  the 
Government  appropriation  for  land  purchases  or  to  remove  a small  but  vexatious 
cloud  upon  a land  title. 

“Even  at  the  risk  of  trespassing  upon  the  time  limit.  T cannot  take  my  seat 
without  mentioning  the  names  of  certain  gentlemen  who  have  done  great  service 
in  the  upbuilding  of  Fort  Sam  Houston.  There  was  General  Stanley,  whom  we  all 
knew  a dozen  years  ago  and  held  in  such  high  esteem ; then  dear  old  General 
Bliss,  of  blessed  memory;  and  Wheaton,  Graham,  IMcKibbon  and  Grant,  and  Lee 
— Jesse  Lee,  whose  stars  of  major  general  were  so  well  deserved;  and  finally 
General  McCaskey,  so  lately  promoted  and  transferred.  We  owe  them  all  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 

“Our  little  friend  here  whose  small  body  constantly  surprises  me  by  holding 
so  large  a heart — I don’t  see  how  it  is  done — Colonel  Brown,  has  been  a noble 
ally.  He  has  so  grown  into  the  affection  of  the  people  that  I am  constantly 
expecting  them  to  call  him  George.  I don’t  know  that  L am  entirely  sorry  that 
he  is  going  to  the  Philippines,  whence  he  will  return  with  a star  on  his  shoulder, 
for  he  would  make  a dangerous  candidate  for  Congress  should  he  get  it  into  his 
head  to  run. 

“In  all  this  year  of  trouble  we  have  had  to  straighten  out  about  ninety  titles 
to  the  Fort  Sam  Houston  land,  one  man  has  worked  without  ceasing.  He  has 
been  a shrewd  and  capable  representative  of  the  government,  and  driven  a hard 
bargain  in  the  way  of  getting  more  land  than  was  really  required  by  the  Act  of 
Congress.  But  he  has  his  heart  in  the  work  of  making  Sam  Houston  the 
greatest  and  finest  post  in  America.  He  is  not  only  a good  soldier;  he  is  a good 
citizen  of  San  Antonio  and  his  name  is  Robert  R.  Stevens.” 


1907 

1908 


Railroads. 

The  railroads  of  the  southwest  are  getting  ready  for  the  greatest  immigra- 
tion effort  in  their  history. 

Plans  are  being  perfected  which  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  a new 
and  effective  steamship  service  between  European  and  gulf  ports.  This  service 
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will  be  in  addition  to  that  already  maintained  by  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Steamship  Company. 

Among  the  railroads  interested  in  the  immigraticn  movement  are  the  Rock 
Island  and  Frisco  systems,  jNIissonri  Pacific.  Harriman  lines.  Gulf  Coast  Road 
and  all  Texas  lines  having  terminals  at  the  gulf  ports. 

J.  ]\I.  Johnson  of  the  traffic  department  of  the  Gould  lines  is  now  in  Europe 
arranging  for  comprehensive  agencies  in  the  various  European  countries  from 
which  it  is  expected  to  draw  the  bulk  of  the  immigrants. 

The  Rock  Island  and  Frisco  systems  through  John  Sebastian,  passenger 
traffic  manager,  have  established  European  agencies. 

It  is  said  that  the  recent  ruling  of  the  government  that  a state  administra- 
tion can  engage  in  the  work  of  colonizing  its  territory  has  given  energy  to 
immigl-ation  projects.  It  is  the  plan  of  several  roads  to  get  the  southwestern 
states  interested  in  immigration  so  there  will  be  no  epiestion  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  move  contemplated. 

It  is  said  that  an  entirely  different  method  is  to  be  pursued  in  getting  im- 
migration into  the  southwest.  It  is  the  plan  to  take  the  immigrant  from  his 
home  in  Europe  and  to  “personally  conduct”  him  until  he  is  settled  in  his  new 
home  in  the  southwest.  This  work  will  be  done  by  accredited  agents  of  the 
railroads  who  will  start  the  immigrant  right  by  meeting  him  at  the  docks  of 
Galveston,  the  main  port  of  entry,  and  taking  him  to  his  new  farm  in  the  south- 
west. 

In  many  cases  the  new  homes  will  be  purchased  conditionally  before  the 
immigrant  leaves  Europe..  In  this  way  the  settling  of  immigrants  ^^ill  be  on  more 
intelligent  lines.  Immigrants  will  be  directed  to  sections  which  offer  the  same 
kind  of  farming  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  the  old  country. 

It  is  said  that  under  the  new  plan  immigrants  will  not  be  dumped  in  the 
large  cities,  where  the  majority  of  them  now  remain,  but  will  be  taken  where 
their  labor  is  needed  or  placed  directly  in  their  new  homes. 

The  government  is  interested  in  the  new  undertaking  of  the  southwestern 
roads,  and  is  going  to  spend  money  to  provide  immigration  facilities  at  the  port 
of  Galveston. — Chicago  Record  Herald. 


Development  Along-  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Railway. 

What  the  immigration  movement  has  accomplished  during  the  past 
few  months  in  the  district  traversed  by  the  San  Antonio  and  Aransas 
Pass  Railroad,  is  told  in  the  following  article  from  the  San  Antonio 
Express: 

The  quarter-year  ending  Alarch  31  marked  the  period  of  greatest  development, 
agriculturally,  financially  and  populously  in  the  history  of  Southwest  Texas,  accord- 
ing to  accurate  statistics  which  have  been  compiled  by  George  F.  Lupton,  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  San  Antonio  & Aransas  Pass  Railway,  from  some  official 
reports  that  have  been  rendered  by  his  various  subalterns  throughout  the  territory 
traversed  by  that  railroad.  Since  January  i the  Southwest  has  not  only  made 
more  rapid  and  far  reaching  strides  toward  thorough  development  than  has  been 
witnessed  during  any  other  period  of  its  progress,  but  has  exceeded  in  substantial 
develoDtnent  and  progress  any  other  section  of  the  United  States  now  being  opened 
to  settlers,  insofar  as  authentic  statistical  reports  define. 

Many  months  of  advertising  and  persistent  effort  to  interest  the  people  of  the 
North  in  the  varied  resources  and  advantages  of  this  section  of  Texas,  bore 
greater  and  more  substantial  visible  fruit  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  cur- 
rent year  than  the  brightest  hones  of  the  most  sanguine  predicted  a year  ago. 
When  the  immigration  undertaking  was  inaugurated  it  was  regarded  bv  manv  as 
a more  or  less  fantastic  plan  which  recognized  as  among  its  chief  recommenda- 
tions the  romantic  associations  connected  with  the  vast  and  uncultivated  areas  of 
the  Southwest.  Texas  was  heralded  abroad  as  the  synonym  of  interesting  tradi- 
tion, picturesoue  scenerv  and  an  unlimited  exnans^  of  arable  soil  whose  Prtilitv 
wa^  a gold  mine  that  would  vield  a princely  windfall  to  him  who  persistently  an- 
plied  himself  to  its  cultivation. 
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Altich  of  the  tradition  remains.  Texas  is  still  advertised  as  the  Eden  of  niod- 
ern  times  and  draws  much  of  its  immigration  because  of  the  ethical  side  of  its 
inducements.  But  there  is  more  now  to  the  resources  of  the  State  than  was  at  rirst 
supposed  even  by  the  voluble  promoters  of  immigration.  Results  obtained  by  the 
army  of  newcomers  have  demonstrated  beyond  dispute  the  supremacy  of  South- 
west Texas  as  a field  for  the  conduct  of  diversified  agricultural  projects,  and  es- 
tablished it  as  the  leading  wealth-producing  section  of  similar  physical  proportions 
on  the  globe. 

Since  January  i it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  between  15  and  20  per  cent 
increase  in  cultivated  acreage  has  taken  place  throughout  the  Southwest,  particu- 
larly in  the  territory  immediately  tributary  to  San  Antonio.  In  many  localities, 
of  course,  the  acreage  in  cultivation  exhibits  vaster  increase,  while  in  others  it  h 
noticeaby  smaller.  The  general  average,  however,  if  accurately  calculated,  it 'is  said 
would  resolve  itself  somewhere  between  15  and  20  per  cent. 

A trip  through  the  territory  now  being  made  the  objective  point  of  the  semi- 
monthly homeseeker  excursions  is  sufficient  to  impress  the  traveler  with  the  rapid 
development  that  is  under  way.  In  localities  in  which  one  year  ago  farm  houses 
and  ranch  buildings  were  noticed  only  at  intervals  separated  by  many  miles,  a 
systematic  chain  of  small  farms  enclosing  neat  and  inviting  homesteads  is  now  a 
prominent  feature.  The  land  is  rapidly  becoming  the  home  of  thrifty  settlers  who 
emigrate  in  a continuous  tide  from  the  States  of  the  Middle  West  and  even  from 
remote  portions  of  Texas.  East  and  North  Texas  are  contributing  substantial  as- 
sistance to  the  development  of  the  Southwest,  as  their  families  are  moving  gradu- 
ally from  the  lands  of  higher  price  and  valuation  to  the  cheaper  lands  in  the  open- 
ing field. 

In  the  country  bounded  by  Waco  on  the  north,  Corpus  Christ!  and  Falfurrias 
on  the  south,  Houston  on  the  east  and  Kerrville  on  the  west,  500,000  acres  trib- 
utary to  one  railroad  were  sold  during  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1906.  General 
industrial  improvement  that  attended  the  development  of  the  territory  during 
that  period  is  represented  in  the  expenditure  of  over  $3,000,000  and  corporate  cap- 
italization of  over  $7,000,000.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-five  families  were  perma- 
nently settled  on  the  line  of  the  road  and  15,000  homeseekers  handled  at  one  stage 
of  their  trip.  With  this  development  there  are  still  about  2,500,000  acres  of  land 
available  in  the  territory  traversed  by  this  road  which  will  be  settled  extensively 
probably  before  the  end  of  the  current  year.  Evidences  of  this  vast  development 
throughout  the  Southwest,  in  sections  penetrated  by  other  railroads,  are  just  as 
convincing  of  the  rapid  influx  of  homeseekers  and  their  immediate  cultivation  of 
the  new  and  hitherto  unremunerative  land. 

The  prosperity  of  the  entire  countr\^  is  reflected  in  the  renewed  activity  of 
the  towns  located  therein.  There  is  hardly  a village  in  the  entire  Southwest  that 
is  not  responding  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  agricultural  development,  and 
towns  that  were  recently  devoted  solely  to  the  postoffice,  the  general  store  and 
probably  a saloon  or  two,  are  building  stone  houses  for  merchandise  of  a higher 
class,  erecting  banks  for  the  safe  deposit  of  the  farmers’  surplus  funds,  and  reach- 
ing out  for  additional  business  with  the  intuitive  genius  of  originators  of  thriving 
commerce. 

A glance  at  the  development  taking  place  in  a few  of  the  towns  of  South- 
west Texas  suffices  to  establish  their  rapid  trend  toward  substantial  advancement. 
At  Flore.sville,  but  a short  distance  from  San  Antonio,  four  brick  buildings  were 
erected  and  a two-story  hotel  constructed  during  the  last  quarter.  A large  livery 
stable  will  soon  be  completed  which  will  be  equipped  with  the  best  horses  and  vehi- 
cles procurable.  Since  January  i,  20,000  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Floresville 
have  been  sold  and  20  per  cent  more  land  placed  in  cultivation  than  was  shown 
by  the  records  for  last  year’s  acreage.  New  settlers  are  coming  in  continuously 
and  are  increasing  land  values  by  their  insistent  demand  for  farming  tracts. 

At  Elmendorf  the  large  crockery  plant  now  in  operation  there  is  increasing  its 
capacity  double  its  present  gauge.  At  Calaveras  an  oil  well  is  being  sunk  with 
prospects  of  finding  a flowing  stream  of  petroleum  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make 
the  operators  rich.  At  Poth  a public  hall  was  erected  bv  the  enterprising  citizens 
and  TO  per  cent  more  land  was  accredited  to  the  cultivated  accounts  during  the 
last  quarter.  Falls  City  built  a two-story  brick  schoolhouse  to  accommodate  the 
growing  attendance  of  pupils,  while  a two-story  frame  business  house  will  soon 
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be  completed.  A national  bank  was  recently  organized  there  and  its  deposits 
show  by  their  size  the  general  prosperity  of  the  surrounding  territory.  Fifteen 
hundred  acres  of  land  were  sold  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  and  20 
per  cent  more  land  put  in  cultivation. 

At  Flobson  a $7,500  gin  has  been  built  and  25  per  cent  increase  is  noted  in  the 
cultivated  acreage. 

Karnes  City  can  also  boast  a new  national  bank.  Fifteen  hundred  acres  of 
land  were  sold  during  the  quarter  and  15  per  cent  more  land  placed  in  cultivation. 

Kenedy  has  a two-story  brick  building,  constructed  during  the_  last  quarter, 
which  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,  an  oil  mill  upon  which  improvements 
aggregating  $20,000  were  recently  made.  Ten  thousand  acres  of  land  were  sold 
and  15  per  cent  additional  put  in  cultivation. 

At  Runge  three  new  business  houses  were  erected  during  the  quarter  and  5 
per  cent  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  land  noted.  Two  new  business  houses  and 
five  dwellings  were  built  at  Nordheim,  600  acres  of  land  sold  and  5 per  cent  more 
land  put  in  cultivation.  At  Yoakum  the  “Sap”  has  improved  its  shops  extensively. 
Ten  per  cent  increase  in  land  cultivation  is  noted,  while  2,000  acres  of  land  are 
recorded  as  sold  during  the  last  quarter. 

At  Rock  Island  the  colonization  project  is  meeting  with  remarkable  success. 
Settlers  are  Coming  into  the  immediate  vicinity  rapidly  and  are  fast  transforming 
the  level  plains  into  flowing  fields  of  rice  and  other  growing  grains. 

A State  bank  with  a capital  of  $40,000  was  recently  incorporated  at  Eagle 
Lake  and  is  doing  a profitable  business  at  this  stage  of  the  investment.  Prospects 
were  never  better  in  that  community.  Fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land  were  sold 
during  the  last  quarter  and  5 per  cent  increase  in  cultivation  was  made. 

At  Kerrville  ten  new  houses  are  in  course  of  erection  by  the  enterprising  cit- 
izens. Ten  per  cent  more  land  is  cultivated  now  than  was  utilized  last  year.  A 
large  number  of  prospectors  are  continuously  invading  the  district.  At  Comfort 
several  new  houses  were  erected,  while  the  surrounding  country  is  being  entered 
by  homeseekers  and  prospectors  from  the  North  and  East. 

Land  values  increased  during  the  last  quarter  in  and  about  Flatonia  20  per 
cent,  due  to  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  community  and  the  insistent  de- 
mand for  farm  sites  by  Northern  settlers.  Eive  per  cent  increase  is  noted  in  the 
land  in  cultivation. 

A new  bank  organized,  the  erection  of  two  new  business  houses,  the  sale  of 
4,000  acres  of  land  and  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  cultivated  acreage  con- 
stitute the  record  made  during  the  last  quarter  by  Gonzales. 

Beeville  is  enjoying  a general  building  boom  and  is  seemingly  but  launching 
out  into  a sea  of  prosperity.  New  residences  are  being  erected  all  over  the  city, 
while  six  new,  large  and  expensive  business  houses  were  constructed  during  the 
last  quarter.  Adding  to  the  city-like  aspect  of  the  growing  town  is  the  new 
opera  house  that  has  been  erected  at  quite  an  appreciable  cost.  During  the  quarter 
just  passed  5,500  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Beeville  were  sold  and  10  per 
cent  increased  cultivation  noted.  The  farmers  of  Beeville  are  inaugurating  a new 
industry  and  have  planted  over  1,000  orange  trees,  intending  to  deal  extensively 
in  the  cultivation  of  that  fruit.  The  largest  asparagus  field  in  the  West,  compris- 
ing over  1,000  acres  is  now  being  cultivated  in  the  vicinitv  of  Beeville. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  increased  cultivation  is  noted  in  the  history  of  Sinton  and 
surrounding  country  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Ten  thousand  acres  of 
land  were  sold  and  flattering  prospects  are  entertained  for  further  development. 
The  general  manager  of  a land  comoany  will  soon  open  25,000  acres  of  the  best 
land  in  that  community,  which  extends  from  Sinton  to  Portland,  bv  cutting  it  into 
small  farming  tracts  and  disposing  of  it  to  Northern  purchasers  chiefly. 

The  town  of  Taft  has  added  a fire  department  to  its  municipal  accomplish- 
ments and  has  been  given  a new  railway  station.  A slaughter  house,  market 
house,  ice  plant  and  five  other  buildings  were  erected  during  the  first  quarter, 
while  the  land  in  cultivation  shows  a 30  per  cent  increase  over  that  of  the  preced- 
ing quarter. 

A State  bank,  capitalized  at  $60,000,  was  recentlv  incorporated  at  Corpus 
Christi.  Five  new  business  houses,  two  rooming  houses,  fifteen  dwellings  and  other 
improvements  were  realized  during  the  last  three  months.  The  State  Epwortli 
League  contemplates  the  erection  of  a lOO-room  hotel  for  the  ensuing  summer  sea- 
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son,  the  contract  for  which  has  already  been  let  to  Architect  W.  N.  Hagy  of  this 
city.  A bath  house  will  also  be  constructed,  the  two  buildings  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $20,000.  Thirty-hve  hundred  acres  of  land  were  sold  during  the  last 
three  months,  while  the  increase  in  cultivation  amounts  to  about  15  per  cent.  An 
average  of  1,500  homeseekers  monthly  find  their  way  into  Corpus  Christi  and 

vicinity.  A large  addition  to  the  passenger  station  of  the  “Sap”  and  new  sheds 

for  the  handling  of  vegetable  shipments  were  made. 

Rockport  reports  about  80  land  sales  during  the  quarter  and  extensive  im- 
provements in  the  way  of  buildings.  Ten  per  cent  more  land  was  cultivated. 

Twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  were  sold  at  Alice  during  the  quarter,  while 
the  increase  in  cultivation  reaches  the  unusual  amount  of  50  per  cent. 

Ten  new  business  houses  at  Falfurrias,  aggregating  an  expenditure  of  about 
$12,000;  100  new  residences,  which  will  cost  collectively  about  $20,000;  one  hotel 

annex,  $2,000;  an  ice  plant,  to  cost  about  $10,000;  cement  block  plant,  $1,000,  and 

other  improvements  were  noted  during  the  recent  quarter.  Ninety-five  town  lots 
were  sold  to  new  residents  of  the  town,  and  7,000  acres  of  land  disposed  of  to 
homeseekers. 

The  era  of  the  Southwest  is  just  beginning  and  its  possible  achievements  are 
too  vast  to  contemplate. 
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